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DEDICATION. 


Wk  have  been  a  coauneicul  people  from  the  very  geime  ot  oui 
exjatence ;  we  must  erer  remain  bo  ;  and  it  is  the  dictate  of  com- 
moa  sense  to  jvotect  this  commerce.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
an  efective  navy.  This  doctrine  was  well  understood  by  our  an- 
cestwa,  who,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  made  great 
nertions  to  raise  a  saTsl  force  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Quebec ; 
and  in  all  the  subsequent  wars  up  to  the  time  trf  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  a  half  a  century  afterwaid,  they  continued  to  iucrease 
it,  and  it  was  to  them  power  and  iame.  The  spirit  <A  their  fathers 
was  thea  on  the  wave,  and  guided  them  to  victory.  At  this  time 
die  pnmncial  armed  ressels  became  quite  f<mmdable,  and  caused 
great  destruction  to  the  French  commerce  and  fisheries.  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution  oui  navy  crowned  itself  with  glory,  in  the 
number  and  character  of  the  battles  it  fought.  At  the  time  of 
our  difficulties  with  France,  in  the  days  of  her  revolution,  the 
American  navy  avenged  the  insults  offered  our  Sag,  and  gained 
new  laurels.  The  spirited  efforts  oi  our  navy  in  destroying  the 
Barbary  powers,  for  their  piratical  conduct  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
other  nationg,  received  the  highest  praise  frcaa  all  the  Levant, 
which  was,  by  the  ezertims  of  ova  naval  fcarce,  freed  &om  plun- 
der and  constant  agitation.  Even  the  Pope  joined  his  Toice  to  the 
plaudits  which  rang  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
service  our  naval  heroes  had  rendered  the  commercial  world,  in 
the  last  war,  in  which  our  navy  was  so  efficient  and  successfid. 
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OBBICATIOH. 
moat  of  the  officers  now  holding  a  high  rank  bore  an  hononrabl« 
part.    In  that  contest  they  not  only  fought  and  conquered  those 

"  WhoM  Zag  ht*  bnrod,  s  th^««iv|  jttn, 
TIm  UUls  lod  tha  braaia ;" 

but  at  the  same  time  achieved  a  more  wondnms  victory  orer  the 
prejudices  of  many  of  their  own  nation ;  and  secured  to  all  coming 
ages  the  existence  of  a  navy  in  ihis,  country.  The  importance 
of  a  naTy  is  agreed  to  by  all ;  and  to  sustain  it  as  our  pride  and 
hopes,  has  become  a  common  sentiment,  beyond  Uie  mountains  as 
well  as  on  the  seaboard.  There  breathes  not  a  man  in  our  coun- 
try "  of  soul  so  dead,"  whose  heart  is  not  warmed  at  the  recital 
ot  our  naval  expMts.  The  slightest  deviation  of  duty,  even  on 
board  a  revenue-cutter,  would  be  a  wound  to  oui  national  pride. 

The  navy  has  duties  to  perform  in  peace  as  in  war ;  if  not  so 
arduous  and  dangerous,  still  they  are  not  less  useful.  Our  flag 
should  be  borne  to  every  pcntion  of  the  globe,  to  give  to  civiUzed 
and  savage  man  a  just  impression  of  the  power  we  possess,  and 
in  what  manner  we  can  exercise  it  when  justice  demands  repara- 
tion for  insulted  dignity.  A  few  instances  of  prompt  retaliation 
have  a  las^g  effect.  The  strong  man,  "  knowing  his  rights,  and 
knowing,  dares  maintain,"  is  seldom  ill  treated ;  the  weak  and 
timid  are  those  who  are  tramfded  upon.  While  impressing  on 
others  our  spirit  and  efficiency,  we  may  learn  their  abihty  and 
resources.  With  all  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen,  their  navy 
and  commercial  marine,  still  we  can  say, — 

"Of  Ihi*  hnga  |l(ibe,liow  imallft  put  ws  know;" 

there  is  room  enough  for  centuries,  with  all  oui  zeal,  to  know 
and  to  do. 
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DBDICATIOM. 

I  hare  had  an  opportUBity  of  obserring  the  deTotedoess  of  some 
«f  oui  naTsl  officers  alnoad,  in  the  great  cause  of  national  honour ; 
where  ihey  hare  exerted  thenueWes  serionBly  to  impresa  on  the 
miixls  of  all,  that  the  United  States,  as  a  people,  have  no  appetite 
for  conquest — no  desire  for  monopoly ;  but  wish  for  peace  and  re- 
ciprocal  commerce  with  etery  nation  under  the  sun,— ofieting  no 
insulte,  committing  no  injuriea,  nor  submitting  to  any  offered  to 
tfaemselTes. 

With  these  riews  and  feelings,  I  take  the  liber^  of  respectfully 
dedicating  this  volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  voyage  of 
the  United  States  ship  Potomac,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore John  Downes,  in  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
two,  three,  and  four,  to  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  mud  Om- 
CERB  OP  THE  Umted  States  Natt, — ^believing  that,  whatever 
ia  well  done  by  one,  among  a  band  of  brothers,  is  done  by  all  in 
feeling  and  [vinciple ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  making  up  the 
beasury  of  a  nation's  glory. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  month  of  October,  1829, 1  sailed  from  the  city  of  New- 
York  in  the  brig  Annawan,  N.  B.  Palmer  captain,  to  the  Soutk 
Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean,  The  particulars  of  this  voyage,  and  tb« 
circumsUnces  which  ]ed  to  it,  as  well  as  those  of  my  subsequent 
travels  by  land  through  the  Republic  of  Chili,  and  the  Araucaniaa 
and  Indian  Territories  to  the  south,  will  be  given  to  the  public  in 
another  volume.  Suffice  it  here,  that  I  was  at  Valparaiso  in 
October,  1 833,  just  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  my 
voyage,  when  Commodcve  Downes  arrived  at  that  place,  from  the 
coast  of  Sumatra  and  some  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  East  Indies. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  expected  on  that  station ;  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  or  the  day  of  his  arrival,  it  had  been 
announced  by  telegraph,  from  the  high  hill  which  overlooks  the 
town,  thai  a  large  ship  wa*  in  the  offing.  An  hour  passed  away, 
and  the  signal  announced  a  man-of-war,  southwest  from  Playa 
Ajicha,  with  all  sail  set,  standing  directly  for  the  port.  The 
wind  was  fr^sh,  and  she  approached  rapidly.  The  stripes  and 
stars  were  seen  waving  from  the  mizzen  peak  of  a  stately  frigate, 
which  was  now  pronounced  by  ail  .to  be  the  Potomac.  She 
entered  the  harbour  late  in  the  afternoon,  making  several  seaman- 
Uke  tacks  against  a  strong  southerly  breeze.  Crowds  gathered 
upon  the  beach,  and  the  Americans  in  port  evinced  emotions  of 
pleasure,  aa  each  one  fie't  that  the  strong  and  protecting  arm  of 
hia  government  was  near  him. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  on  boaid,  with  the  view  of 
visiting  several  of  the  officers  with  whom  I  had  been  pre* 
viously  acquabted.  Here  I  received  an  invitation  from  the 
coBUOodore  to  join  the   Potomac  as  his  private   tecrelary,  the 
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gentleman- who  had  previously  filled'  that  Btatton  having  died  at 
Bea.  This  is  a  pleasant  birth  on  board  a  flag-ship,  and  I  accepted 
it,  as  the  stay  of  the  commodore  on  the  station  pr<Hmaed  me  8 
fine  opportunity  to  improve  my  knowledge  of  the  institutiona, 
natural  capacities,  commercial  resources,  and  political  condition 
and  prospects'  of  so  large  a  portion  of  South  America,  which 
hitherto  I  had  not  been  able  to  visit. 

The  cruise  of  the  Potomac,  thus  far,  had  been  one  of  great 
interest,  and  the  services  performed  by  her  of  high  importance 
to  oui  commercial  interests  in  the  east.  News  of  her  arrival  at 
the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and  her  action  with  the  Malays,  reached 
the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1632,  at  which  time 
Congrees  was  still  in  session. 

Partial  statements  relative  to  the  occurrences  at  Quallah-Battoo 
had  been  pubhahed  in  the  journals  of  the  day ;  and  those  papers 
had  now  reached  the  Pacific.  The  attention  of  Congress  had 
been  called  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Dearborn,  of  Uie  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  for  the  instructions  under  which  Com- 
modore Dovmes  acted,  in  his  attack  on  the  Malays  of  the  Island 
of  Sumatra.  The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objections 
firom  any  quarter;  and  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on 
the  next  day,  a  communication  covering  the  instructions  was 
received  &om  the  President,  recommending  that  these  papers 
should  not  be  made  public  until  a  ftill  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  Quallah-Battoo  should  be  received  from  Commodore  Downes; 
intimating,  that  the  vague  rumours  and  partial  statements  before 
the  public  relative  to  the  transactions  at  that  place,  when  com- 
pared with  the  instnictionB  tmder  which  that  officer  acted,  might 
create  an  unfavourable  prejudice  against  him  in  the  public  mind, 
'which  ought  to  be  guarded  against  during  his  absence  &om  the 
country,  and  until  all  the  ciicumstances  which  influenced  his 
mind  should  be  authentically  known. 

On  the  reception  of  these  papers,  the  House  of  Representatives 
referred  them  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  after 
being  examined  by  that  committee,  the  latter  unaniihously  con- 
ciured  with  the  President,  that  the  instructions  ought  not  to  be 
published  unt0  official,  full,  and  accurate  information  was  received, 
u  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instructions  had  been  executed. 
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Withont  taking  any  furtiter  measures  on  the  subject,  Congress 
•djoumed  oa  the  16th  of  Jidy. 

It  seemed  erident  that  the  public  mind,  though  always  just 
when  correctly  infonned,  had,  in  this  instance,  been  misled  by 
partial  statements  and  pubhcatiohs  bf  irresponsible  persons,  who 
attempted  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  proceedings  at 
Quallah-Battoo  without  knowing;  or  li&ving  it  in  their  power  to 
know,  a  single  motive  which  had  influenced  the  mind  of  the 
comnoodmn  dtiring  his  sUy  on  the  Malay  coast. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  extent  and  nature' of 
the  Potomac's  voyage, — the  direct  manner  in  which  the  attention 
of  CoagKM  and  &»  country  at  large  had  been  thus  early  called 
to  it — seemed  to  require  that  an  authentic  record  should  be  pre- 
pared ;  in  which  not  only  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  but  the 
public  oonsiderationa  whkh  led  to  it, — and  the  motives  which,  at 
different  periods  of  the  cruise,  had  operated  on  the  min(}  of  its 
commander,  in  carrying  into  execution  the  views  and  instructionB 
of  the  government,  should  be  faithfully  preserved. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  ^ese  ciicumsfances,  and  with 
the  ejqnvBs  sanction  of  the  cfunmodore  himself;  that  I  undertook 
the  task  of  preparing  this  record — in  the  execution  of  which 
every  fiadlity  was  ofiiered  me.  Though  more  or  leas  indebted  to 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  higher  grad^  for  some  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  noted  down  by  them'  on  going  below  firoin  their 
watches  on  deck,  yet  I  feel  it  my  duty  est>ecially  to  acknowledge 
my  obligalionB  to  Lieutenant  R.  Pinkham  and  Acting-lieutenant 
S.  Godoa.  The  former,  an  intelligent  officer,  had  kept  a  copious 
record,  day  by  day,  as  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  passed  Itefore 
him,  which  notes  were  placed  in  my  hands.  The  latter,  a  young 
officer  of  high  {Hrmoise,  bad  been  an  attentive  observer,  and 
lectnded  what  he  saw.  For  days^  and  weeks,  and  even  months, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  pore  over  the  charts  with  me ;  and,  by  a 
vivid  recollection,  to  recall  the  rich  tints  of  a  tropical  sky,  the 
phosphorated  ^earnings  of  the  ocean,  or  the  mellow  hues  of  the 
kodscape  amcmg  the  "  summer  isles."  The  commodore's  private 
journal  was  also  in  my  hands ;  while  the  daily  comonmication 
and  unrestrained  intercourse  which  existed  between  us,  enabled 
me  to  speak  with  knowledge  of  all  the  pubUc  coDsiderations 
which  guided  the  movements  of  the  frigate  under  his  c(HnmBnd. 
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Ib  comparing  what  I  bad  written  from  these  authentic  soaroeA 
with  the  journal  kept  by  N.  K.  G.  Oliver,  Esq,  the  commodore'! 
private  secietary  dbring  the  early  pait  of  the  voyage,  I  found 
not  a  line  to  eiase,  and  scarcely  a  woni  to  add.  In  addition  to 
all  these  advantages  combined,  the  length  of  residence  on  boaxd 
of  the  Potom&c,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses 
and  actors,  by  whom  the  inddenta  of  the  past  were  so  often 
brought  in  review  before  us,  I  found  no  difiBculty  in  filling  up 
even  the  lights  aod  shades  of  the  whole  picture,  iq>  to  the  period 
at  which  I  joined  the  frigate — srane  twenty  months  previous  to 
her  return  to  the  United  States,  Being  ^us  familiar  with  the 
whole  subject,  I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  adopt  the  first 
penon  and  present  tense  in  the  narrative,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  Uie  cruise. 

Where  I  have  travelled  beyond  the  record  of  the  voyage,  and 
say  something  on  our  commercial  interests  in  the  east,  of  its  his- 
Koy,  present  condition,  and  means  of  its  further  extension ;  of 
saiUng  directions  and  the  monsoons ;  of  the  Chinese,  theii  pecu- 
liaiities ^and  pagodas;  of  the  .Sandwich  and  Society  Islands, 
their,  population,  missionaries,  and  foreign  residents  and  traders ; 
of.  the  great  Pacific  whale  i^eet,  the  jvesem  derangement  of  this 
important  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  necessity  of  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government  for  the  preservation 
of  this  interest;  of  the  people  of  South  America,  their  pohtical 
and  social  institutions;  of  the  controversy  with  the  A^ntine 
Republic  in  relation  to  the  Falkland  Islands ;  or  of  Rio  and  the 
empire  of  Brazil — I  repeat,  that  wiiat  I  say  on  any  of  these  sub- 
jects, or  others  of  a  like  nature,  wiU  be  at  all  times  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

A  short  time  after  the  return  of  the  Ptrtomac,  I  addressed  « 
line  to  the  Honourable  Levi  Woodbury,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  requesting  pennission  to  examine  certain  public 
documents  on  file  in  the  department,  from  our  commercial  agents 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Potomac  had  touched, 
and  which  mi^t  contain  matter  useful  in  rendering  more  perfect 
the  details  of  my  work.  To  this  request  I  received  the  fc^ow- 
ing  rtply  :— 
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"Yotn  letter  of  dw  6th  imL  hu  been  read;  I  shtll  be  happj 
to  oblige  you  with  the  iiupection  of  tay  pBpen  in  this  depvt* 
meat  which  aie  not  confidential,  and  may  be  useful  to  yon  in 
your  contemplated  publication. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfiilly,  yours,  &c. 

(Signed)  "Lkti  Woodsv&t. 

"TDJ.N.BaTnoUU.Eaq." 

The  same  facilities,  in  answer  to  a  similsr  request,  Were 
pohtely  proffered  me  by  the  Honourable  John  Forsyth,  Secretary 
of  State. 

One  important  object  still  remained  to  be  accompliahed,  and 
without  which  the  worii  would  be'  very  defectifc ;  and  this  was 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  <^kii^  and  public  document*  connected 
with  the  ciuiee.  As  there  had  been  special,  as  well  as  general 
iiutructions  from  the  departbieiit  to  Commodore  Downea,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  latter  of  my  application  to  the 
department  for  copies  of  these  papers,  and  received  from  him  the 
following  re[4y ;  a  copy  of  which  I  enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  :— 
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"IhuaSiR, 
"  In  answftc  to  your  note  of  the  Idth  inst^  I  have  to  state,  that 
yoiH  having  und^taken  to  prepaie  a  Jomnal  of  the  Potomac's 
Cruise  while  on  the  Pacific  station,  with  my  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation, and  so  often  having  held  free  communicatien  widi  me  on 
the  subject;  and  knowing,  as  you  do,  my  wish,  that  whatever  is  - 
published  should  be  authentic,  I  can  of  course  have  no  objection 
that  my  instructions  &om  the  Navy  Department,  under  which  I 
acted  while  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  wi^  all  official  papers  and 
repeals  made  or  received  during  the  cruise,  should  be  placed  in 
your  hands,  with  the  saoctioa  of  the  department,  for  the  iUustn- 
lion  tX  your  book. 

"  Touis,  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  "Johw  Dowsbb. 

«  J.  N.  R^tmUi.  E^-.  Nnf-Ywh." 
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X.  amoDvcntstr. 

«  KwTf  Deputmenl,  Sqitembor  lit,  IBS*. 

"Sia, 
"  Yoor  letter  of  tbe  S7th  ultimo  has  been  received,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Commodore  DonmeB'  letter  to  youiBelf,  consenting  to 
your  applicatiott  for  a -copy  of  his  inBtructions, 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  when 
your  request  shall  be  submitted  to  him. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  "John  Botle, 

"  Acting  Sacretat;  of  tha  Navy. 
-}  N.IU7i>ddi,E>q.,Nn*-T<nk." 

"  KiTT  Deputment,  S7th  September,  ISSt. 

"Sia, 
**  Yomr  letter  of  the  eOth  inst.  has  been  received;  Cmnmodore 
Dowses  has  the  permission  of  the  department  to  iiimish  yon 
with  copies  or  extracts,  as  may  be  most  desirable  to  you,  of  his 
instructioas  sad  repeats  in  relation  to  his  operations  at  Quallah- 
Battoo. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfiilly,  yours, 

"Marlon  Dickbksott. 
"  P.  S.  Commodore  Downes  has  this  day  been  authorized  to 
fiimish  the  above  papers. 
•'i.  N.  KayMldji,  E»i^  New-ToA." 

With  audi  credentials  in  my  hands,  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  well  intended  effort  in  my  heart,  I  would  respectfully  make  my 
d^mt  before  the  American  pubhc — 'uninfluenced  by  vain  ambi* 
tion,  unembarrassed  by  ill-timed  diffidence.  If  my  plain  narra- 
tive of  maritime  incidents,  perils,  and  achievements — 

part  of  which 


has  no  pretension  to  the  cbaims  of  fine  writing,  it  has  at  least 
the  honest  merit  of  truth  and  fidelity  in  the  delineation  of  such 
facts  as  it  purports  to  record. 
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VOYAGE 


UNITED  STATES  FRIGATE  POTOMAC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Object  of  (be  CnuM — SslactioiL  of  the  Frigata— Her  depattiue  from  V 

lUdectionB  on  pawii^  Mount  Vernon — Dmcending  the  Riiei — Hamptoit-Raiiie— 
New- York — Additional  Oidan — Fiiuil  Depatture— Suid;  Hook — Diamuiing  the 
,  Fflot— Tlilnitea  of  AfiectioD. 

Ths  United  States  frigate  Guemere,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Thompson,  having  nearly  fulfilled  her  tenn  of  ser- 
Tice  on  the  west  coast  of  Sonth  America,  in  the  Pacific,  it 
became  necessary  to  despatch  viotber  shipK»f-war  to  reHcTe  her 
on  that  impOTtant  station.  For.  this  purpose,  early  'in  the  year 
1831,  the  Navy  Department  selected  and  for  the  first  time  put  in 
commistioD  the  fr^te  Potomac,  then  lying  at  the  navy  yard  in 
Washington  city.  She  had  been  built  at  the  same  place  ten 
years  prenously,  and  is  of  the  first  class  of  fiigates,  a  fine  modbl, 
and  commanding,  warlike  appearance. 

The  officers  intended  for  the  cruise  had  received  their  orden 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  and  in  the  nionth  of  March  a 
number  of  them  had  repaved  on  board,  and  reported  themseWes 
to  the  first  lieutenant  as  ready  for  duty.  On  the  10th  of  Hay 
Commodore  Downes  was  notified  of  bis  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Potomac,  then  fitting  for  sea  at  the  nary  yard 
at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  die  squadron  in  ^e 
Pacific.  Being  si  that  period  employed  on  other  public  duties, 
he  was  only  able  to  visit  the  firigate  once  previous  to  her  re- 
moval inm  the  seat  <tf  government.    He  ^n  left  her  in  tha 
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chsrgB  of  ^e  ezecutrre  officer  until  she  should  airiTe  in  the  pwt 
of  New-York. 

During  the  whole  month  of  May  ibe  most  active  preparatiotiB 
Were  going  oq  aboard,  so  that  by  the  3l8t  she  was  hauled  out 
from  the  navy  yatd  wbax^  and  by  the  aid  of  two  steam-boats 
was  towed  over  the  bar,  and  moored  head  and  stem  off  the  moudi 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Pierious  to  her  removal 
from  the  navy  yard,  she  had  been  visited  by  the  President  and 
Honourable  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  period  &om  the  1st  to  the  14th  of  June  was  exclusively 
occupied  in  the  outfiu  of  the  ship,  and  in  getting  off  stores  and 
varioufl  other  articles ;  though  all  the  sea-stores  could  not  be 
taken  in  at  this  place,  owing  to  the  wuit  of  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  in  many  paita  of  the  Potomac  river.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ship  had  undergone  a  mateiiid  change  in  her  appearance  and 
iotemal  arrangements,  and  not  only  began  to  assume  more  of  the 
regularity  of  a  man-of-war  among  hei  inmates,  but  in  every  other 
respect  bespoke  preparation  for  a  distant  voyage.  She  was  at 
this  time,  15th,  again  visited  and  inspected  by  the  Honourable 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Navy  CommissionerB. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  16th,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
commanding  officer  to  proceed  with  the  Potomac  down  the  river 
to  Norfolk.  -The  anchor  was  jjnmediately  weired,  and  the 
6igEt«  put  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  steam-boat  selected  for 
towing  her  down  the  river  to  Hampton-Roads. 

The  movements  of  a  vessel  of  such  dimensions  down  the 
intricate  channel  of  a  river  which  rises  so  many  leagues  from  the 
ocean,  was  not  only  calculated  to  produce  a  painfiil  anxiety,  but 
was,  in  ^t,  a  matter  of  no  soudl  responsibihty.  The  city  of 
Washington,  it  is  well  known,  is  that  point  in  the  United  States 
10  which  the  largest  vessels  can  be  navigated  the  farthest  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  This  single  fact  evinces  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  him  whose  advice  thus  located  the  capital  of  the 
empire  which  he  founded. 

Neither  secticoial  partiality  nor  prejudice,  it  appears,  had  the 
least  influence  in  determiniog  this  important  matter ;  for  the  father 
of  his  country  did  not  recommend  the  spot  where  the  city  of 
Washington  now  stands,  until  he  had  bestowed  great  and  un- 
wflBiied  paiaB,  and  made  laborious  and  interetting  reconnoissance 
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at  the  cotmtiy  adjacent;  and  thoi^  the  conflicting  cUima  of 
other  states,  |)aTticulaily  those  of  Pennsylvania,  were  strongly 
itrged  against  the  measure,  yet,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  the 
pc^ulari^  and  influence  of  Washington  surmounted  eveiy  ob- 
stacle, and  permanently  fixed  the  seat  of  the  general  goreminent 
in,  perhaps,  the  best  possiUe  position  that  conld  be  selected  in 
any  part  of  the  United  8tatea. 

It  may  bo  mentioaed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  and  a  &ct  not 
generally  known,  that  the  present  permanent  seat  of  our  oaliixul 
legislature  is  contiguous  to  the  very  spot  ^ere  formerly  were 
lighted  the  council-fiiea  of  the  Powhattans,  the  most  prominent, 
Bomerous,  and  powerful  nation  of  red  men  in  Virginia ;  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  extending  £rran  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake to  the  Patuxsot.  These  people  lired  under  a  royal  govem- 
ment,  their  despotic  monarch  being  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Pocahontas.  The  valley  at  the  foot  of  Capitol-Hill,  washed  by 
the  Tiber  Cieek,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Eastern  Branch,  was,  «» 
we  are  mformed  by  tradition,  periodically  risited  by  the  IndiauSr 
who  named  it  their  jUhing-grfAmd,  in.contradistioctioii  to  "their 
huntifig'gnmttd.  Here,  the  tradition  adds,  the  aborigines  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers,  in  the  venial  season,  for  the  double' put- 
pose  of  pnsBMTing  fish  and  consulting  on  the  afiair*  of  the  nation. 
Grieenleafe's  Point  was  Uieir  principal  camp,  and  the  residence 
of  the  chiefs,  where  councils  were  held  among  the  various  tribeii 
thus  gathered  together.  This  tradition  was  doubtless  familiar  to 
Washington. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  a  more  ehgible  site  for  the  seat  of 
OUT  national  government  could  not  have  been  selected.  It  is  true 
that  a  hostile  fleet  has  once  violated  the  purity  of  these  waters, 
conveying  a  sufficient  military  force  to  invest  the  capital  ctf  thd 
nation,  from  which  most  of  its  physical  atr^igth  had  been  drawn 
to  defend  points  which  seemed  man  exposed  to  immediate  attack. 
But  we  wen  then  a  young,  weak,  and  divided  people,  ctmtending 
with  a  gigantic  power.  Things  have  changed  since  that  period ; 
and  the  waters  which  have  borne  the  wariike  Pot<xnac  with  her 
frowniiig  batteries  so  many .  Leagues  from  the  interior  to  her 
destined  element,  can  scarc^  again,  in  the  course  e(  humaa 
'nents,  be  agitated  by  a  hostile  keeL 

UndMr  the  old  cenfedcntion,  by  vriacii  tlie  statM  wan  aomi- 
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nally  bound  together,  Congress  was  dependant  upon  tl»  several 
BOTereigntiee  for  "a  local  habitaticm,"  and  mi^t  have  beenTir- 
toally  dissolved  by  the  mere  refusal  to  pennit  the  occupation  of 
public  buildings.  This  inconvenience  was  provided  for,  probably 
at  the  Suggestion  of  Washington  himself,  in  the  eighth  section  of 
the  fiist  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  gave  express  power  to 
Congress  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  might 
by  session  of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress 
become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

In  accordance  vrith  this  provisicm,  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Haryland  ceded  to  ^e  United  States  their  jurisdiction  over  a 
district  of  ten  miles  square,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Poto- 
mac, nearly  two  hundred  miles  &om  its  mouth.  This  cession 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  United  States  government,  in  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  16th  of  July,  1790 ;  and  ten  years 
afterward,  during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  the  government 
vras  removed  thither,  and  permanently  established  in  the  in&nt 
city  called  alier  the  deathless  name  of  its  patriotic  founder.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  180SJ,  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  the  city 
of  Washington  became  incorporated ;  Uie  appointment  of  mayor 
being  vested  in  the  president  annually,  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  council  elected  by  the  people  in  a  general  ticket.  By  a  new 
charter  granted  by  Congress  in  1830,  the  mayor  is  now  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  city  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

Our  gallant,  though  as  yet  untried  frigate,  moved  gracefully  and 
majestically  upon  the  waters  of  the  river  whose  name  she  bears; 
and  paising  Mount  Vernon  with  flag  half-mast  in  token  of  respect 
for  ^e  sacred  relics  which  were  there  deposited,  she  again  came 
to  anchor  without  accident  at  India  Head. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  consecrated  spot  alluded 
to  is  situated  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  river,  the 
course  of  which  at  this  place  is  nearly  southwest,  thou^  its 
general  course  is  to  the  sootheast.  Mount  Vernon,  therefore,  ia 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  rrver,  and  rises  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  above  its  surface.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  eight  miles  from  Alexandria.  It  was  sa 
named  in  braour  of  Admiral  Vemont  in  whose  calebnUad  expedition 
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Bsainat  tbe  Spanianls  Washuigton's  bntther  Lawrence  serred ; 
and  he  was  ihe  original  proprietor  of  this  delightful  sylran 
retreat.  It  afterwanl  passed  into  the  general's  hands,  and  it  was 
here  that  be  resided  when  retired  from  the  cares  and  lahours  of 
public  employment;  and  it  is  here  that  bis  ashes  now  repose, 
together  with  those  of  his  connubial  partner,  and  sereral  relativeB 
t£  the  family-  To  visit  this  place  is  deemed  a  sort  of  pious  or 
latber  patriotic  pilgrimage,  which  few  would  willingly  neglect  to 
■lake  at  least  once  in  tbe  course  of  their  lives,  should  circum- 
stances call  them  to  the  seat  of  goremment. 

The  mansicHt  in  which  Washungtcm  resided  till  his  death  is  a 
l^ain  edifice  of  wood,  cut  in  imitatioD  of  fteestuie,  two  stories 
high, 'surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  ninety'Sixfeet  in  length,  with 
a  portico  in  the  rear,  overlooking  tbe  river,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  central  part  of  this  edifice  was 
erected  by  I^awrence  Washington,  who  named  it  as  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  two  wings  were  afterward  added  by  the  general,  who 
caused  the  ground  to  be  planted  and  beautified  in  the  most  taste- 
ful nuuiner. 

The  house  fironts  northwest,  looking  on  a  beautiful  lawn  of  five 
or  six  acres,  with  a  serpentine  walk  ajound  it,  fiinged  with  shrub- 
bery and  planted  with  poplars.  The  tomb,  or  'family  vault,  in 
which  rest  the  hero's  remainB,  is  about  two  hundred  yards  south- 
west from  tbe  house,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the 
river  bank  :  "  A  more  romantic  and  picturesque  site  for  a  tomb," 
says  a  late  writer,  "  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Between  it  and 
the  river  Fotonoac  is  a  curtain  of  forest-traes,  covering  tbe  steep 
declivi^  to  the  water's  edge,  breaking  the  glare  of  the  prospect, 
wad  yet  afibrding  glimpses  of  the  river  even  when  the  foliage  il 
thickest.  The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  several  large  native  oaksi 
which  are  venerable  by  their  years,  and  which  annually  stiew  iha 
sepulchre  with  autumnal  leaves,  furnishing  the  most  appropriate 
drapery  for  such  a  place,  and  giving  a  still  deeper  impression  to 
the  memento  mori.  Interspersed  among  the  rocks,  and  over' 
hanging  the  tomb,  is  a  copse  of  red  cedar ;  but  whether  native  at  . 
transplanted  is  not  stated.  Its  evergreen  boughs  ptesent  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  hoary  and  leafless  branches  of  the  oak ;  and  while 
tbe  deciduous  foliags  of  the  iMter  indicatea  the  decay  of  tbo 
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body,  the  etemal  verdure  of  the  faaaer  funushes   a  beaatifiil 
emblem  of  the  immortal  spirit." 

La  Fayette's  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Waahington,  as  described  by 
H.  Levaaseur,  is  interestiiig  and  touching.  .  "  Aa  we  approached," 
aaya  he,  "  the  door  of  the  tomb  was  opened.  La  Fayette  de- 
scended alone  into  the  vault,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  le- 
appeared  with  his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears.  He  took  his  son 
and  myaelf  by  the  hand,  and  led  us  into  the  tomb,  where  by  a 
sign  he  indicated  ^e  coffin  of  his  paternal  friend,  alongside  of 
which  was  that  of  his  companion  in  life,  united  for  ever  to  him 
in  the  grave.  We  knelt  reverently  near  his  coffin,  which  we 
reepectfidly  saluted  with  our  lips ;  rising,  we  threw  outseWes 
into  the  arms  of  La  Fayette,  and  minted  oar  tears  with  his," 

"  Flow  gently,  Potomac  !    tboa  wuheit  nray 
Hie  auula  where  he  trod,  and  Ibe  tart  nhere  he  ixf, 

When  jronth  bnish'd  hi>  cheek  with  hei  wing ; 
Breathe  aofUy,  ye  wild  winds,  that  circle  around 
Hat  deareat,  and  piueit,  and  boliaM  groood, 

Ever  preaaed  by  the  footpiinta  of  apiing. 
Each  breese  be  a  aigfa,  and  each  dewdiop  a  teai. 
Each  ware  be  a  whiaperiog  monitor  near. 

To  remind  the  sad  thora  of  his  story ; 
And  darker,  and  aofter,  and  saddar  the  gloon 
Of  that  Ara^recD  tnonmer  that  bend*  o'er  the  tomb, 

Where  Wadiington  ^eeps  in  hi*  ifiorj." 

The  subject  of  this  digression  will  naturally  plead  its  excuse. 
While  lying  in  sight  of  Mount  Vernon  in  a  «hip-of-war,  compri- 
eing  within  her  oaken  walls  more  effective  force  than  the  whole 
American  navy  could  display  at  the  time  this  beautiful  spot  first 
received  the  name  it  bears,  such  reminiscences  occurred  too 
forcibly  to  the  mind  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  But  the  anchor 
was  again  weighed,  and  our  new  ship-of-war  soon  left  Mount 
Vernon  ^  in  the  distance. 

After  a  passage  of  several  days,  requiring  great  vigilance,  and 
.vrithout  eacotmtering  any  serious  accident,  the  Potomac  came  to 
anchor  on  the  afternoon  of  the  S3d  June  in  Hampton-Roads, 
about  ei^t  miles  below  Norfolk,  which  is  the  most  commercia? 
town  of  VirgiDia,  and  is  defended  by  tenftiL  forts,  ibe  most  im- 
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partant  of  wbtch  is  on  Craney  Island,  .near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elisabeth  river,  about  five  miles  below  the  town.  The  United 
States  ctHiuniMionen  who  were  appoinled  in  1618  to  suney  the 
lower  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  reported  that  Hampton-Roada, 
thou^  extensive,  wero  capable  of  adequate  defeace,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  on  enemy's  fleet.  We  therefore  trust 
that  our  national  metropolis  will  henceforth  be  secure  &om 
invasions. 

The  general  instructionB  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  Ccon- 
modoie  Downes,  as  commander  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  are  dated  on  the  27th  of  June,  1831.  He  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  New-York  by  the  1st  of  August,  if  possible ;  and 
there  receive  on  board  the  Honourable  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
suite,  the  recently-appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James, 
who  was  to  be  landed  at  Portsmouth,  or.  some  other  conveoient 
port  inthe  British  channel.  The  commodore  was  then  directed  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  passage  round 
Cape  Horn,  first  touching  at  Brazil.  These  instructions  contain 
fiill  and  official  directions  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  commerce  and  sustaining  the  honour  of  the 
American  flag,  as  well  as  for  increasing  the  domestic  resources 
of  our  own  country,  by  obtaining  and  preserring  such  foreign 
staple  productions  as  might  be  naturalized  in  our  own  soil. 
These  instructions,  so  creditable  to  the  department  and  to  the 
character  of  oui  country,  are  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix. 

Our  frigate  lay  in  Hampton-Roads  imtil  the  15th  of  July, 
during  which  period  all  hands  were  busily  employed  in  taking 
on  board  such  necessary  stores  as  could  be  procoied  a(  this 
place.  Here  her  officers  first  received  the  intelligence  of  a  third 
point  to  a  coincidence  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  On  the 
4lh  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence,  James 
Mtmtoe,  the  fifSi  president  of  the  United  States,  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  city  of  New- York,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Govemeur,  Esq.  This  event  had  been  for  some  time  . 
expected,  and  was  several  days  previous  to  his  death  momentarily 
looked  for.  His  spirit,  however,  was  permitted  to  linger  in  the 
body  imtil  his  conntrjr'B  birthday  came  round ;  and  he  departed 
while  a  grateful  nation,  for  whose  independence  he  had  fou^^t 
nd  bled — a  nation  which  venerated  him  while  hving,  and  which 
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hallows  his  memcoy  now  as  in  the  foremoBt  rank  of  iu  benefactors 
—was  holding  its  jubilee !  Thus,  by  a  coincidence  for  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  history,  three  patriots  of 
the  revtJutton,  who  had  Buccessively  graced  the  presidential 
chair,  were  called  away  to  a  more  permanent  state  of  existence  on 
the  glorious  anniversary  of  the  independence  which  they  had  so 
zealously  laboured  to  achieve.  The  death  of  James  Monroe  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1831,  completed  the  threefold  miracle  that  was 
doubtless  intended  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  divine 
superintendence  of  that  providence  which  raised  up  these  three 
statesmen  and  patriots  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  work  of 
independence.  "  Did  this  event  stand  single  in  our  annals,"  says 
au  orator  of  much  deserved  celebrity,  "were  it  unconnected  in 
OUT  memories  with  the  deaths,  on  a  former  anniversary  of  the 
same  glorious  day,  of  two  of  his  illustrious  predecessors, — even 
then  a  similar  removal  of  the  deceased  would  have  been  deemed 
admonitory,  aiMi  would  have  conunanded  a  solemn  and  appropriate 
notice.  But  following,  as  it  does,  that  signal  unirai  in  their  flight 
from  this  world  of  the  immortal  spirits  of  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
the  departure  of  Monroe  must  impress  us  with  an  awful  sense  of 
a  divine  interposition,  and  awaken  a  lively  gratitude  f<»  the  fovour 
and  protection  of  an  overruling  providence." 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  Potomac,  in  conformity  to  orders, 
sailed  from  Hampton-Roads  for  the  port  of  New-York,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  her  outfits  of  all  kinds,  and  also  to  receive 
her  commander  on  board ;  who,  having  received  his  wders  from 
the  department,  was  nearly  ready  to  take  the  immediate  com- 
mand. Nothing  material  occurred  during  the  passage  of  the 
frigate  to  New-York.  On  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  July,  she 
was  announced  by  telegraph  as  being  anchored  outside  the  bar, 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  enter  the  harbour.  On  the  follovring 
day  she  proceeded  up  the  bay  in  gallant  stylel^  and  came  to 
ancb(»  off  the  Battery,  in  the  Hudson  river. 

Althongh  it  was  for  some  time  mtended  that  the  Potomac 
should  proceed  from  New-York  to  England,  in  (wder  to  convey 
our  bewly-appointed  minister,  the  Himourable  Martin  Van  Buren, 
to  the  court  of  St.  James  as  before  sUted,  this  arnmgement,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  ultimately  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Van  Bnren  pro- 
ce«ded  to  En^and  in  the  regular  packet-flhip  Preaidsnt,  whidi 
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flailed  od  the  £Kh  of  August ;  while  new  and  additional  ordflzB 
were  issued  from  the  nary  department,  which  totally  changed  the 
intcaided  conne  of  the  Potnnac,  and  sent  her  round  the  southern 
cape  of  the  opposite  continent. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  United  States  frigate  Hudson,  Cap- 
tain Cassin,  arrived  in  New-York  from  Rio  Janeiro,  via  Bahia, 
having  left  the  latter  place  on  the  2d  of  July.  There  were  now 
three  commanders'  pennants  floating  over  the  waters  of  this  port ; 
Tiz.the&/u«ofCoDimodoreChauhcey,whocoiiimanded  the  station; 
the  red  of  Commodore  Downes,  who  commanded  tiie  Pottnnac ; 
and  the  tolate  of  Commodore  Cassin,  who  cconmanded  the  Hud- 
son ; — bine,  red,  and  white  being  the  <»der  of  the  navy. 

About  ^e  middle  of  July  information  was  received  in  the 
United  States  of  the  piratical  attack  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  ship  Friendehip,  of  Salem,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
month  of  February  preceding ;  ^e  Malays  having  treacherously 
seized  that  vessel,  and  massacred  part  of  her  crew,  who  were 
receiving  on  board  a  cargo  of  pepper.  The  particulars  of  this 
.unparalleled  outrage  on  the  United  States  flag  and  the  liVes  and 
property  of  her  citizens,  will  be  given  in  detail  in  its  proper  place, 
where  a  chapter  shall  be  devoted  eTclusively  to  .the  subject. 
The  public  were  unanimous  in  calling  for  a  redress  of  such  on 
atrocious  grievance,  and  the  Potomac  was  now  designated  by 
govertunent  to  perform  that  service  instead  of  proceeding  directly 
to  her  original  destination.  The  route  of  the  frigate  to  her  station 
in  the  Pacific,  as  contemplated  in  the  previous  instructions,  was 
therefore  immediately  changed,  that  measures  might  be  prompily 
and  effectually  taken  to  punish  so  outrageous  an  act  of  piracy ; 
Hr.  Van  Buren  having,  for  this  purpose,  magnanimously  relin- 
quished bis  purpose  of  taking  passage  in  the  frigate,  as  the  land- 
ing him  in  England  would  delay  her  arrival  at  the  scene  of  this 
p^fidious  attack. 

Messrs.  Silsbee,  Pickman,  and  Stone,  of  Salem,  addressed  s 
letter  to  Washington,  dated  on  the  20th  July,  1931,  requesting 
th^  meastues  might  be  adopted  by  government  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders  in  the  case  of  ihe  Friendship ;  but  before 
this  letter  had  reached  Washington,  arrangements  for  that  purpose 
had  been  put  ih  progress  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  on  the  19th 
1^  that  mtHith,  and  a  letter  written  to  Salem  on  the  subject  on 
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the  22d,  of  wliich  they  were  apprized  by  another  letter  dated  the 
26th  of  July,  in  reply  to  that  of  the  iiOth  before  referred  to ;  in 
which  they  were  requested  to  furmsh  the  department  with  such 
local  informatioQ  lelaQve  to  the  region  where  the  outrage  was 
committed,  as  might  become  csseDtial  in  seekuig  indemnity  or 
inflicting  punishment  on  the  perpetrators.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
will  -also  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Through  ^e  medium  of 
this  correspondence  the  goremment  obtained  the  serrices  of  a 
gentleman  of  Salem,  who  had  been  person&Uy  concerned  in  the 
pepper-trade  on  the  coast — ^was  on  board  the  Friendship  when 
attacked,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Sumatra. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  additional  instructions  <» 
this  branch  of  the  cruise  were  given  to  the  commander,  as  before 
mentioned,  by  the  secretary  of  the  nary,  on  the  9th  of  August. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  judgment  and  caution  wi^  which  these 
instructions  on  so  dehcate  and  important  a  subject  were  drawn 
up,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  reader,  io  the  sequel,  to  judge  of  the 
faithful  and  officer-like  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  into 
execution.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  lecui  to  the  copy  which 
we  have  been  permitted  to  insert  at  length  in  the  Appendix.  By 
these  instnictions  it  will  be  seen  he  was  directed  to  proceed  front 
Rio  Janeiro  to  the  east  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  call  the 
treacherous  Malays  to  an  account,  and  redress  our  grievances  in 
that  quarter ;  and  from  thence,  after  visiting  certain  ports  in  the 
Chinese  Seas,  to  cross  the  vast  Pacific,  and  take  command  of  the 
squadron  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

With  reference  to  the  outrage  in  questi<»i,  the  public  press 
evinced  a  sensitiveness  which  did  honour  to  the  ediUnrial  corps. 
Only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Potomac,  many 
articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  &om  one  of 
which  the  following  extracts  are  copied: — "  As  far  as  pubhc  sen- 
timent can  be  collected  from  the  newspapers  and  from  general 
conversation,  it  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation 
that  one  or  more  of  our  ships-of-vrar  should  be  despatched  to  the 
western  coast  of  Sumatra,  to  look  after  our  commercial  interests 
in  that  remote  sea,  and  punish  the  natives  far  the  outrage  recently 
committed  upon  the  ship  Friendship,  of  Salem."  In  the  same 
article  it  is  added,  "  A  high-handed  outrage  has  been  commuted, 
and  if  it  be  suffered  to  pass  by  unavenged,  we  know  not  how 
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many  others  may  occur.  The  approaching  dfiparture  of  the 
Potomac  will  afford  the  gorenunent  aa  opportuoiqr  of  intniiting 
the  expedition  to  an  intelligent,  active,  and  gallant  officer,  who, 
we  apprehend,  would  teach  these  piratical  Tagabonds  such  a  les- 
son respecting  American  manners  and  customs  as  would  hereafter 
induce  them  to  mend  their  own." 

Although  Conunodore  Downes  had  hoisted  his  broad  pennant 
on  board  of  the  Potcwoac  on  the  24th  of  July,  he  was  still  absent 
on  business  until  the  S3d  of  August  Duhng  this  period  the 
Potomac  lay  at  anchor  off  Castle  Garden,  in  the  North  river, 
and  every  anaugeiaent  deemed  necessary  for  a  long  and  distant 
Toysge  was  completed. 

The  wind,  which  for  several  days  bad  blown  itom  an  unfavoup- 
.  able  quarter,  chopped  round  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August, 
and  gave  us  a  fine  light  breeze  from  the  northwest.  "  All  hands 
up  anchor,  ahoy !"  was  the  cheerful  cry  which  passed  through 
the  ship  before  five  o'clock,  ere  the  rising  sun  had  ^ded  the  tall- 
est spires  of  the  city.  This  summons  was  succeeded  by  a  scene 
of  busUe  and  excitement  which  can  only  be  realized  by  one  who 
has  witnessed  its  effects  on  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  man-of- 
wai  boujod  on  a  distant  cruise.  The  Potomac's  canvass  wings 
were  suddenly  expanded,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  gallant  vessel 
moved  slowly  but  gracefully  from  her  anchorage  down  the  bay, 
until  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse  bore  east  by  south  half-south,  when 
she  was  again  brought  to  anchor. 

The  wind  and  tide  both  favoured  the  departure  of  the  PoKqoac 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  by  eight  o'clock  she  had  passed 
the  bar  with  a  fine  leading  breeze.  The  maintopaail  was  now 
laid  to  the  mast,  while  the  pilot  made  his  hasty  preparations  to 
depart.  At  such  a  moment  most  vessels,  but,  perhaps,  especially 
a  man-of-war,  present  a  busy  and  interesting  scene.  There  had 
been  ample  leisure  for  writing  during  the  days  of  detention  by 
contrary  winds;  but  the  last  moment  on  such  occasions  mvat 
alwajrs  be  embraced;  and  the  state-rooms  of  the  officers,  the 
ward-room,  steerage,  and  cockpit,  are  occupied  by  writers  pen- 
ning hasty  adieus,  despatching  the  last  little  earnest  c^  continued 
affection.  If  this  be  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  be  it  so  ;>there  is 
sonething  sacred  in  it  which  the  warm  heart  can  alwa3rs  appre- 
ciate— for  a  line  Written  at  the  moment  the  noble  vessel    lies 
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Bhftkisg  in  the  wind,  and  about  to  bound  feaiiessly  on  h«r  destined 
track,  muBt  always  posseui  a  value  that  under  no  other  ciicum- 
stances  can  be  imparted  to  it. 

The  pilot,  having  taken  cha^  of  these  sacred  scraps,  hastened 
to  his  httle  boat,  which  had  been  dancing  on  ihs  undulating 
billows  near  liie  Potomac  like  anolher  nautilue  during  the  whole 
of  the  morning.  The  ship  was  now  filled  away,  and  every  draw- 
ing sail  set,  bearing  to  the  south  and  east. 

There  have  so  often  pretty  things  been  said,  and  so  many  fine 
changes  rung  on  language  in  describing  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
on  bidding  to  oar  "  native  land  good  night,"  that  we  shall  attempt 
nothing  of  the  kind  here.  We  are  well  aware,  however,  that 
thousands  are  daily  taking  their  departure  vrithout  evincing  any 
unusual  emotions  about  it ;  and  yet  we  do  really  believe  no  caie 
can  thus  depait  without  experiencing  emotions  which  do  credit  to 
the  human  heart. 

In  four  hours,  and  they  were  short  cnes,  the  last  faint  lines  of 
the  highlands  had  vanished,  and  the  active  dnties  to  which  many 
were  called  seemed  to  relieve  them  bam  the  recollections  of 
home.  But  it  is  the  youth,  the  young  "  reefers,"  who  have  for 
the  first  time  left  the  parental  fireside,  who  are  likely  to  feel 
much  in  moments  hkc  these.  Though  previous  to  their  embarca- 
tion  they  think  they  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  privations 
and  toils  of  the  mariner's  life,  and  feel  their  minds  well  fortified 
to  combat  the  most  untoward  events ;  yet,  when  in  the  space  of 
a  few  houn  they  find  themselves  tossing  upon  the  mighty  deep, 
and  that  deep  begirt  only  by  the  open  horizon,  the  ship  dashing 
-  with  each  freshening  breeze,  with  accumulated  velocity,  from  all 
their  young  affections  hold  dear ;  'tis  then  that  die  hear^  despond- 
ing, shorn  of  every  pride,  feels  its  frailty,  and  owns  how  strong  is 
that  cord  which  binds  to  country  and  home. 

They  now  remember  with  the  liveliest  feelings  and  emotions 
of  filial  affection,  that  the  kind  admonitions  of  a  father  were  really 
and  in  truth  kind.  Bygone  hours  and  days,  .spent  firom  home 
with  convivial  friends,  or  in  search  of  some  momentary  pleasure, 
now  present  themselves  to  their  lively  imaginations,  shaking  their 
"  gory  locks,"  upbraiding  them  with  their  time  mispent— or,  if 
not  entirely  mispent,  they  feel  they  might  hate  been  much  bet- 
ter employed  in  the  society  of  a  fond  mother  or  sister — of  those 
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yrbma  they  now  sensibly  feel  are  and  erer  must  be  the  truest 
objects  of  their  afiections  and  obedience. 

Haring  gained  a  sufficient  offing,  the  anchotc  were,  as  is  usasl^ 
seconsly  stowed,  cables  unbent  and  coiled  in  their  reipecttre 
tiers,  tuad,  in  the  language  of  a  thriftr  housewife,  as  well  aa  of 
the  sailor,  erery  thing  "  mods  situg." 
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Set-nckiwn— The  Galf-meun— A  Stonn  *t  Se>— Cape  ds  Taid*— SL  Anttoi* 
—A  Wbale-ihip— Trial  of  Speed— Crouing  the  Eqobtor— Bio  Janeiro— Coni- 
teoiu  B«cept>on  of  the  Fiig&te. 

On  the  second  day  followiug  her  departure  from  Sandy  Hook, 
a  tiunbling  sea  caused  an  irregular  pitching  and  tolUng  motion  of 
the  TesBel,  peculiarly  unpleasant  to  those  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  turbulent  domains  of  Neptune.  The  certainty,  howcTer, 
that  sea-sickness  is  not  fatal  in  its  effects,  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  a  restoration  to  health  will  ensue,  has  sometimes  encow 
aged  others,  whose  stomachs  aie  proof  against  this  scourge  of  the 
"  fresh  man  of  the-  sea,"  to  sport  in  wanton  mood  with  the  de- 
jected feelings  of  the  sufferer.  Yea,  we  repeat,  sufferer,  fot 
wofiil  experience  has  taught,  that,  of  all  the  "  evils  which  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  none  is  so  unpleasant,  for  the  time  being,  as  sea-sick- 
ness. The  spirits  droop,  the  heart  sickens — a  total  indifference 
to  life,  death,  friends,  home,  country,  succeeds — until  every  thing 
seems  swallowed  up  in  that  nauseating  stupor  which  preys  upon 
the  very  spirit  itself ! 

The  autumnal  equinox  was  now  fast  approaching,  a  season  of 
the  year  which  frequently  introduces  itself  itilo  the  North  AtUntic 
with  storms  and  tempests,  and  even  violent  and  destructive  hur- 
ricanes. 

As  the  Potomac  approached  the  gulf-stream,  she  underwent 
the  usual  preparation,  for  storms  and  squalls,  so  generally  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic;  so  usual,  indeed,  that  it 
bas  become  jvoverbial — 

"  ThKt  in  the  straun 
The  lightiung*  gleam, 
And  Boreae  bUm*  hii  blul." 

The  commodore  had  hoped  to  escape  every  thing  like  a  gale, 
quite  C(»itent  to  try  the  quahties  of  his  shipfor  sailing  with  fine 
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Ixeeiei  and  clear  weather.  In  this,  be  wai  disappointed  i  as,  on 
the  twenty-eighth,  the  wind,  which  had  for  Bcone  hours  pierailed 
from  the  eastward,  with  rain,  partially  died  away,  the  sky  became 
overcast  with  threatening  appearances,  which  the  wary  and  ex- 
pezienced  seamen  very  soon  recognised  as  the  prelude  to  die 
^proaching  gale.  No  light  sails  were  spread  to  woo  the  fickle 
breeze,  but  topgallant  and  royal  yards  were  sent  up<»i  deck,  and 
the  flying  jib-botMU  housed.  As  the  night  set  in,  the  wind  in- 
creased. 

"  Now,  wtiilB  on  lii^  Ihs  freiheaing  gile  Ae  TmI*, 
IIm  riiip  benaath  her  lofty  pieanro  mis. 
Th'  nmliu  oiU,  Uwt  oonrt  a  gantle  breeie. 
From  their  high  lUtioni  «iiik  bj  ilow  degnw." 

.  The  courses  were  hauled  up,  jib  stowed,  miBwn-topBail  &rled, 
spanker  lowered,  and  the  fore  and  main-topsails  double  reefed. 
It  is  at  such  times,  and  on  such  service  as  this,  that  the  brave 
daiing,  the  recklessness  of  danger,  the  ambititMi  to  be  foremost 
when  duty  calls,  no  matter  where,  thine  most  conspicuous  in  the 
character  *A  the  thorough-bred  and  true  sailor. 

"  Til  hi*  the  harder  loQ  t«  Aue, 
To  reaf,  to  furl  the  aail ) 
To  laee  the  ti^tning'i  lurid  glue, 
And  braxa  the  awaqiing  gale." 

Indeed,  the  true  sailor  takes  pleasure  in  doing  his  duty  amid 
real  dangers,  when  he  feels  that  the  "  superior  officer  set  over 
him"  is  competent  to  judge  whether  or  not  that  duty  is  performed 
in  a  seaman-like  manner. 

The  gale,  tot  by  eight,  P.  M.,  it  had  the  strength  of  one,  in- 
creased every  moment  till  ten,  when  the  ship  was  brou^t  to, 
head  to  the  southward  and  westward,  under  close-ieefed  fore  and 
main-topsails,  and  courses  furled ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
foretopmast-slayHail  was  hauled  down,  and  the  fore-storm  stay- 
sail set. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  gale  had  increased  to  almost  a  perfect 
harricaite,  and  the  ship  was  pressed  tiown  by  the  irresistible 
blast,  until  relieved  by  furling  the  close-reefed  fore-topsail,  and 
setting  the  main  and  mizzen-storm  staysails.     From  twelve,  to 
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four,  A.  M.,  it  blew  with  ■  violence  teldom  witneued,  even  in 
this  region  of  tempests.  The  sea,  which  the  evening  before  had 
been  comparatively  smooth,  now  rolled  in  mountains  before  the 
storm.  Seldom  had  the  electric  fioid  assumed  such  a  varietjf'  of 
c<dours  in  bo  abort  a  period  of  time.  Thongh  the  flashing  waf 
incessant,  yet  in  the  space  of  a  few  wccmda  were  exhibited,  in 
the  conucations  of  the  subtile  flbid,  all  the  varying  coloun  of  the 
rainbow ;  twice  did  it  pasa  down  the  fore-conductor,  assmning  on 
the  second  descent  a  most  singular  appearance.  Ab  the  fluid  fol- 
lowed the  conductor,  at  each  link  of  the  chain,  an  electric  spark 
was  thrown  off  of  the  deepest  red,  while  the  livid  line  of  li^t 
simultaneously  marking  tlie  dirsctiou  of  the  conductor,  rendered 
it  a  singular  phenomenon. 

The  rain,  at  intervals,  fell  in  torreqts;  indeed,  the  roar  of 
winds,  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  the  successive  and  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  laying  bare  the  angry  surface  of  the  troubled 
waters,  and  presenting  to  the  view,  masts,  ropes,  rigging,  and 
the  men  toiling  upon  the  yards,  and  at  the  next  moment  sll  m 
darkness,  imparted  to  the  night  a  character  of  wild  and  terrific 
grandeur  seldom  surpasaed, 

To  the  green  reefers,  as  the  younger  midshipmen  are  some- 
times  jocosely  called  on  board  a  man-of-war,  this  was  rather  a 
rough  introduction  intp  the  mysteiies  of  their  profession.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  any  protegi  of  Neptune,  even  one  of  his 
eldest  sons,  could  view,  without  concern,  the  high  and  soul-stir- 
ring sublimity  of  such  a  storm  at  sea ;  his  stately  ship,  like  a 
huge  animal  strugj^ing  with  the  elements,  now  poising  on  the 
top  of  a  dee^dy  undulatory  wave,  now  sinking  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  and  again  rising  and  bursting  through  the  phosphoric 
gleamings  of  the  crested  billow,  and  dashing  the  water  from  her 
aides,  as  the  lion  shakes  the  dewdrops  from  his  mane. 

As  the  morning  dawned,  the  gale  abated,  and  moderate  breezes 
from  the  north  succeeded,  with  a  high  and  irregular  sea.  The 
latitude  was  36°  north,  longitude  66°  west 

The  metamorphosis  which  a  vessel  undergoes,  after  the  abate- 
ment of  a  storm,  is  always  a  pleasant  sight ;  and  hence  no  sonnd 
is  heard  with  more  joy^  on  such  occasions,  than  the  vociferation 
of  the  boatswain,  as  "  all  hands  make  sail,  ahoy !"  is  repeated  by 
his  mates  through  all  paits  of  the  vessel,     To  this  call  officers 
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aai  mea  reBpond  with  alacrity,  as  it  is  the  harbinger  of  fine 
weather  aod  clear  sl^es.  The  stately  If^HnasU  of  pine  soon 
bear  their  flowing  sheets,  iriiile  the  nnftdding  brails  of  the  heavier 
sails  add  apparent  dignity  and  strength  to  all  below.  Topgallant 
sails,  royals,  and  studding  sails,  spread,  as  if  by  magic,  their 
white  surface  to  the  breeze,  and  Iwight  eyes,  and  cheerful  glee, 
show  thai  the  storm  has  sank  to  rest. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  September,  St.  An- 
tonio, one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  was  in  sight,  bearing 
•outbeast,  and  abont  ten  miles  distant.  This  is  the  most  west- 
ern, or  rather  noitfawestem  island,  of  the  whole  groap,  b«i^  in 
latitude  14*  norUi,  longitude  25*  SO*  west  The  reefs  were 
tmned  out  of  the  brails,  with  the  view  of  keeping  (^  and,  if 
possibly  avoiding  the  calms  which  ships  are  hable  to  experience 
when  they  pass  near  this  lofty  island,  some  of  the  mountains  of 
which  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  As  a  gen- 
eral remark,  all  Teasels  not  wishing  to  touch  at  the  C^>e  de 
Veids,  should  keep  at  least  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  An- 
tonio, and  thereby  avoid  the  frequent  calms  which  take  place 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  land. 

The  voyage  of  the  Potconac,  thus  far,  bad  not  been  very  favour- 
able, as  her  course  had  not  been  facilitated  by  any  winds  which 
were  oititled  to  the  aj^Uation  of  trade.  On  the  day '  following, 
the  c<anmodore  stood  in  close  with  the  island  of  Brava,  the  most 
southern  of  the  group,  and  by  far  the  most  fhiitfii].  Two  boats 
were  now  despatched  towards  the  shore,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Pinkham,  to  procure,  if  possible,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
principal  landing-place  is  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  island, 
though  hopes  were  entertained  that  a  landing  might  be  effected 
cm  the  west  side,  in  Uie  offing  of  which  the  Potomac  lay. 

After  rowing  several  miles  to  the  southeast,  along  the  shore, 
without  finding  a  single  spot  against  which  the  sea  did  not  break 
with  violence,  the  boats  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  frigate. 
Upon  the  sides -of  almost  perpendicular  mountains  and  cliffs, 
goats  and  monkeys  were  seen ;  Uie  latter  keeping  up  an  incessant 
chatteting,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  boat  to- 
wards Aeir  airy  aitd  solitary  abode.  But  no  human  beings  were 
visible,  save  two  only,  who  were  seated  On  a  rock,  fislang,  in  a 
state  oi  perfect  nudity.    Thus  failing  in  his  intention  of  procuring 
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i«freshmei)ts,  the  commodore  shaped  hu.  course  for  the  capital 
of  the  Brazilian  empire. 

In  approaching  the  equator,  a  rather  unusual  share  of  baffling 
winds  and  showers  of  rain  were  thought  to  prevail.  In  latitude 
of  about  three,  north,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, a  brilUant  light  was  seen  from  the  deck,  in  a  nt^thwest 
direction.  Many  believed  it  a  vessel  on  fiie ;  but  on  more  atten- 
tive examination,  it  was  found  to  be  a  whale-ship,  "  taking  care" 
of  (he  successftil  labours  of  the  preceding  day. 

On  llie  following  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  the  vessels 
were  so  near  each  other,  that  the  commodore  allowed  a  boat  to  be 
lowered,  to  bo^id  tbe  whaler.  She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Uer- 
cuiy,  forty  days  from  New-Bedford,  bound  to  the  Pacific ;  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  "  hundred  barrel"  spermaceti,  not 
a  common  circumstance ;  as,  we  believe,  that  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  a  year  taken  by  our  ships,  only  four  have  been  known 
to  produce  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels. 

This  vessel,  the  Mercury,  had  been  distinguished  as  the  swift- 
est sailer  in  the  South  Sea  fleet;  and  had  gained  no  little 
notoriety  in  the  year  18S8,  in  a  trial  of  speed  with  the  United 
States  fiigate  Brandywine,  both  leaving  Payta,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  beating  dead  against  the  southerly  tradewinds;  in 
which  contest  the  Mercury  came  out  in  advance.  A  similar 
trial  of  speed  took  place  between  the  whaler  and  oui  own  goodly 
ship,  as  will  be  seen  directly. 

At  meridian,  on  the  second  of  October,  a  sail  was  reported 
from  aloft,  directly  ahead,  and  standing  for  us.  At  half  past  two, 
we  had  neared  the  stranger  sufficiently  to  perceive  that  she  was 
a  clipper  brig ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  with 
the  view  she  had  of  the  fi^gate,  as  she  soon  tacked,  and  stood  on 
the  aame  course  as  ourselves,  which  was  directly  opposite  to  her 
track  when  first  discovered.  At  three,  P.M.,  beat  to  quarters, 
and  run  in  the  gun-deck  guns,  closed  up  the  ports,  and  otherwise 
disguised  the  Potomac  as  a  merchantman,  as  much  as  possible. 
It  was  about  a  four-knot  breeze,  and  all  the  sail  we  could  put  on 
the  ship  to  advantage,  had  been  spread  &om  the  first  of  the  chase; 
at  dark  we  lost  sight  of  her,  about  two  points  on  our  weather 
bow,  ani  distant  about  five  miles.  The  Mercury  was  now  near 
ua,  oa  our  weather  quarter.     We  had  gained  considerably  on  tbs 
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diaae,  but  not  sufficiently  to  bring  her  within  range  of  th«  eye 
after  the  night  had  set  in.  From  that  time  until  daylight,  we 
tacked  four  times,  endeaTouring  to  get  to  windward,  and  inter- 
cepting what  we  had  made  up  in  our  minds  was  a  slaver ;  the 
Hercory  following  our  motions,  and  keeping  as  near  as  she 
could. 

At  daylight  on  Monday  morning,  the  third,  the  Mercury  was 
on  our  lee-beam,  and,  as  our  logbook  expresses  it,  "  the  brig  on 
our  weather  quarter."  We  were  on  the  other  tack  immedialely, 
which  brought  us  directly  in  her  wake,  and  we  felt  assured  that 
she  could  not  escape  us.  Owing  to  the  light  wind,  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  (noon)  before  we  came  within  haiUng  distance,  when,  at 
she  showed  no  disposition  to  heave  to,  our  colours  were  hoisted, 
and  she  was  ordered  by  the  commodore  to  do  so,  when  she  hoisted 
English  colours,  and  immediately  complied.  Our  boat  was  sent 
to  board  her ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  returned  with  the  information 
that  she  was  the  English  brig  Brothers,  from  Liverpool,  bound  to 
Pemambuco.  Great  was  our  surprise  to  ieam  from  the  captain, 
that  t?uit  morning  was  the  first  of  his  seeing  us !  The  chase  of 
yesterday  had  escaped. 

Afiei  several  days  of  light  winds  and  calms,  a  fine  breeze  from 
the  southeast  sprang  up  on  Wednesday,  the  fifth.  Our  friend 
the  whaler,  who  was  stiU  near  us,  stood  his  ground  for  some  time 
with  the  Potomac ;  while  the  speed  of  the  latter  did  not  exceed 
seven  or  ei^t  miles  an  hour.  But  as  the  wind  increased,  the 
frigate  began  to  draw  ahead ;  and,  from  being,  at  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  within  gunshot,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  could  only 
be  seen,  indistinctly,  from  the  mast-head,  astern  !  From  this  feet, 
something  could  be  inferred  as  to  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Potomac. 

'  On  crossing  the  equator,  there  was  nothing  seen  of  Neptune  or 
Amphitrite,  in  the  process  of  inductmg  those  of  the  crew  who 
had  never  crossed  the  line,  or  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  marine  highness.  Commanders  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  permitting  the  "  old  sea-dog"  to  exercise  his  rough 
jokes  upon  those  who  are  about  to  pass,  f^r  the  first  time,  into 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

We  are  not  of  that  school  who  foresee  ruin  to  the  navy,  and 
annihilation  to  commerce,  because  sailors  have  cut  off  fheir  loi^ 
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queues,  Bnd,  in  a  thousand  other  Tespects,  are  difTerent  £rom  what 
they  were  an  age  ago;  and  the  antique  custom  just  alluded  to,  a 
relic  of  heathen  superstition,  without  eren  the  merit  of  classical 
embellishmeat  to  recommend  it,  may  be  well  dispensed  with,  as  it 
must  often  do  harm,  and  cannot,  in  any  possible  instance,  be  pro- 
ductive  of  good. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  distinguished  for  the  march  of  im- 
provement, and  replete  with  discovery  and  advancement  in  every 
department  of  human  science  and  knowledge ;  when  a  single  day 
produces  results  which  years  couM  not  have  formerly  effected,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  sailor  alone  should  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  the  revolutions  which  every  thing  else  in  the  moral 
universe  is  perpetually  undergoing.  The  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  in  his  manners  and  customs,  have  been  most  un- 
questionably for  the  better. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that, 
during  the  passage  from  New-York,  great  attention  had  been  paid 
to  drill  the  men  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  guns.  Every  day, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  these  exercises  were  performed ; 
and,  once  a  week,  all  went  to  general  quarters,  when  all  the  exer- 
cises and  mancBUvring  of  a  regular  attack  and  defence  were  car- 
ried through  with  the  same  precision  as  if  the  frigate  were  en- 
gaged in  a  real  action  with  an  enemy.  A  division  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  at  this  time,  also,  were  being  driUed  to  the  use  of 
the  musket ;  and  they  evinced  a  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  new  species  of  seaTTianship,  not  to  have  been  expected,  from 
the  generally  supposed  repugnance,  on  the  part  of  Jack  Tar,  to 
the  use  of  small  aims ;  or  to  the  acquirement  of  any  accomplish- 
ment which  more  properly  appertains  to  the  soldier. 

It  is  not  strange,  that,  in  the  olden  time,  when  sailors  were 
draped  by  force  into  involuntary  servitude  on  board  ships-of- 
war,  and  performed  their  allotted  duties  only  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  that  strong  dislike  should  have  been  engendered  against 
those  who  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  regulations  to  which  they  had  never  willingly  sub- 
scribed. Shipping  articles,  in  those  days,  were  mere  mockeries, 
and  the  marines  were  relied  on  to  hold  the  sailors  in  bondage.  It 
required  time  to  smooth  such  asperities  in  the  human  breast,  and 
hence,  po  dpulil^  arose  the  prejudice  of  the  sailor  to  the  life,  char- 
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acter,  and  profeuion  of  the  wddier.  On  board  of  the  PoUHtiac, 
this  animosity  did  not  seem  to  exiit ;  or,  if  it  did  exist,  its  influ- 
ence was  but  weak,  as  sailor  and  marine  appeared  to  mingle 
together  in  peace  and  good-will,  as  men  who  might  be  Tequiied 
mutually  to  stand  by  and  support  each  other. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  the  morning  of,  Sunday,  Uie 
sixteenth,  when  the  eiiiilarating  announcement  of  "  Land,  ho  f 
from  the  mast-head,  produced  a  new  excitement  through  every 
part  of  the  ship.  It  proved  to  be  Cape  Frio,  or  Cold  Cape,  as  it 
is  called,  which  bore  west-noilhwest,  forty-five  miles  distant ;  and 
at  sir,  P.  M.,  the  same  cape  bore  north  by  east,  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  This  cape  is  in  latitude  23*  Stf,  longitude  42"  fH,  about 
twenty  leagues  east  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  ship  was  boven  to, 
during  the  night,  with  her  head  to  the  south-and-east ;  the  weuher 
being  cloudy,  and  the  wind  fresh.  At  about  midnight,  a  vessel 
was  seen  to  the  eastward,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  spoken. 

lu  Uie  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  current,  which  uuifoimly 
sets  to  the  southward  and  westward  along  this  part  of  the  coast, 
together  with  a  high  sea,  at  this  time  heaving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, had  borne  the  Potomac  to  the  leeward  of  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro.  While  in  the  act  of  wearing 
ship,  in  the  midst  of  a  squall,  Razor  Island  was  discovered ;  and, 
immedixlely  afterward,  the  breakers  on  Baga  Island,  while  the 
thickness  of  the  weatiier  hid  bom  view  every  other  part  of  the 
coast.  The  instant  these  landmarks  were  recognised,  the  com- 
modore ordered  the  ship  brou^t  updn  the  wind,  on  the  star- 
board tack;  and  such  confidence  had  he  in  faer  qualities  to 
we^er  (he  island  and  enter  the  harbour,  that  be  directed 
the  mainsail,  jib,  and* spanker  to  be  set,  in  addition  to  the  single- 
teefed  topsails  and  foresail.  It  was  a  moment  of  some  anxiety ; 
and  the  Fotcsnac,  by  occasionally  immei^ing  the  muzzles  of 
her  gun-deck  guns  in  die  water,  gave  evidence  of  the  pow- 
erfiit  exertions  she  was  making ;  thouj^  a  strong  weather-bow 
current  was  running,  together  with  a  heavy  head  sea.  Still, 
her  wake  was  as  strai^it,  apparently,  as  a  ctif^wr's ;  and,  in  an 
hour,  the  island  was  weathered,  and,  with  square  yards,  she  was 
brm^ht  to  her  anchcvage  in  fine  style.  Tbs  maritime  community 
were  not  a  litde  surprised  to  see  a  frigate  enter  the  heibour  on 
•cch  a  inoming,  and  in  a  living  gale  q/*  wind. 
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There  were  lying  in  the  harbour  at  this  time,  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ship  Dublin,  a  tazee  of  fifty  guns,  thirty-two-pounders, 
Lord  James  Townsend  in  cpnunand ;  the  Druid  frigate,  Captain 
Hamilton,  and  two  sloops  of  war;  a  small  Swedish  frigate,  and 
the  French  commodore,  in  a  double  banked  frigate.  Also,  the 
Brazihan  fiigale  Constitution,  the  only  one  in  commission,  bear- 
ing the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Jewett. 

From  each  of  these  TeBsels,  officerB  were  sent  to  the  Potomac, 
offering  to  Commodore  Downes,  in  the  name  of  their  command- 
ers, such  assistance  as  he  might  stand  in  need  of.  The  Brazilian 
goTemment,  through  an  officer  despatched  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, immediately  on  the  Potomac  coming  to  anchor,  congratulated 
the  commodore  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  expressed  their  willingness 
to  return  the  salute  customary  to  be  interchanged  between 
nations  at  peace  with  each  other.  Tea  the  seventeen  guns  of  the 
Potomac,  nineteen  were  returned  from  the  Brazihan  fort.  This 
was  probably  an  error ;  if  not,  it  was  highly  complimentary  to 
our  flag.  Be  this  as  it  may,  instances  are  not  wanting,  where  the 
fdendly  feeling  of  these  people  has  been  made  manifest  towaida 
the  star-spangled  banner  of  the  United  States.  So  far  as  our 
country  had  been  represented  at  Rio  by  the  lamented  Tudor,  tho 
Brazilians  could  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  motive  to  pay  the  highest 
respect  to  our  national  flag.  In  the  successor  to  this  worth} 
man,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of 
the  Honourable  E,  A.  Brown,  a  ripe  scholar,  possessing  every 
requisite  qualification  for  usefulness  in  such  a  station. 

Mr.  Brown  visited  the  Potomac  duting  hei  stay  at  Rio,  and 
was  received  with  the  salute  usually  given  to  the  foreign  re[»«- 
sentatives  of  our  country.  The  hospitality  of  our  consul,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  of  other  American  citizens  resident  in  Rio,  is  grate- 
fully recoUected  by  the  officers  of  the  Potomac ;  and  Mr.  Biown, 
our  cbarg^  d'affaires,  seems  to  have  made  many  friends  by  his 
urbanity  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  With  these,  the  house  of 
the  Messrs.  Burkitts  was  often  visited  with  pleasure,  and  added  not 
a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  officers  during  their  stay  at 
Rio. 

The  United  States  ship  Lexington,  Master-commandant  Dun- 
can, had  arrived  at  Rio  some  time  before  the  Potomac,  in  sirty- 
two  days  from  Ncnfolk.    IJke  the  frigate,  she  bad  been  disap- 
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pointed  in  meeting  with  the  northeast  tntdes ;  and  had,  also,  ex- 
perienced much  calm  weather  near  the  equator. 

Our  claims  on  the  Brazilian  goremment  have  been  adjusted. 
These  claims  were  founded  on  a  "feto  mistakes"  which  had 
occurred  during  the  late  war  with  Buenos  Ayres,  when  the 
blockading  squadron  of  the  La  Plata  had  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  and  behoof  sundry  vesseb  and  cargoes,  belonging  to 
Bimdiy  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  navigating 
the  hi^  seas  uptna  "  tbeii  lawfiil  occasions." 

The  British  government  was  at  this  time  urging  its  claims  to 
indemnity  for  spoliations  upon  her  commerce,  committed  under 
similai  ciicumstances  with  those  upon  our  own  vessels ;  but,  it 
would  appear,  with  less  success.  Both  parties  were  evidently 
growing  warm  upon  the  subject,  and,  but  a  shral  time  previously, 
the  commander  of  the  British  squadron  threatened  that  he  would 
blockade  the  port,  and  make  repjrisals.  Whether  the  threat  was 
officially  communicated  to  the  Brazilian  government  or  not,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but  the  fleet  did  get  under  way,  and 
proceed  off  the  harbour ;  and,  after  backing  and  filling  for  a  day 
a  two  in  a  rather  menacing  manner,  returned  to  its  original 
anchoiage. 

There  were  those  who  were  ready,  of  course,  to  indulge  in  a 
sarcastic  smile  at  this  manceuvre  of  Admiral  Bakei,  which,  it  ^>- 
peais,  had  not  the  desired  effect,  if  it  had  been  done  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Cortez  was  at  this  time  in  session ;  and  the  claims 
preferred  by  the  British  government  seemed  to  give  rise  to  much 
excitement  between  the  two  parties. 

We  have  stated  above,  that  our  claims  on  the  Brazihan  govern- 
ment w»e  adjusted  J  that  is,  the  principle  of  settlement  had  beea 
agreed  on,  though  much  in  detail  remained  to  be  done. 
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The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  estuary,  when  seen  from  the 
ofiKng,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gap,  or  chasm,  in  the  high 
ridge  of  mountains  which  akirt  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  which, 
doubtless,  once  dammed  up  the  waters  within,  until  their  con- 
tinually accumulating  weight  burst  the  adamantine  btoiier  which 
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had  hitherto  held  them  in  confinement,  and,  spuming  farther  re- 
Btraint,  fo.  ed  a  passage  to  the  ocean.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Bhie  Ridge  of  Virginia  was  evidently  rent  in  twain  by  the  two 
tmited  rivers,  whose  mingled  Traters  now  form  the  Potomac ;  and 
some  suppose  that  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  once  exhibited 
the  eame  phenomenon.  TTie  fragments  created  by  this  con- 
ndaion  of  nature  at  Rio,  are  supposed  to  hare  been  thrown  into 
the  sea,  where  they  still  remain,  before  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, in  the  form  of  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  never  more  than  ten 
fathoms  of  water,  while,  just  within  it,  there  is  not  less  than 
eighteen.  However  this  may  be,  the  chasm  itself,  as  it  now 
exists,  presents  a  most  picturesque  appearance,  opening  as  it 
does  between  two  lofty  mountains — Signal  Hill  on  ^e  right,  the 
Sugarloaf  cone  on  the  left.  These  two  remarkable  piles  of 
almost  naked  granite,  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  broken  ridge,  to  which  they  now  fonn  abutments,  as  every 
other  prominent  part  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

On  extending  the  view  a  little  farther  inland,  the  frowning  bat- 
teries  of  Santa  Cruz  caatle,  with  the  Brazilian  banner  floating 
above  them,  are  seen  on  the  right,  based  on  a  solid  rock  of  gran- 
ite, thirty  feet  in  height,  projecting  westwardly  from  the  foot  of 
Signal  Hill.  Opposite  to  tHs,  on  the  left,  eastwardly  of  Sugar- 
loaf  cone,  another  fortress  is  discovered,  of  inferior  strength; 
while  between  the  two,  but  nearest  to  the  latter,  is  a  httle  island, 
strongly  fortified,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Fort  Lucia,  which 
reduces  the  width  of  the  passage  to  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  Sugarloaf  is  said  to  be  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  every  accessible  spot  on  that  side  the  entrance  is  oc- 
cupied by  batteries,  lines,  and  forts,  or  rather  bears  the  evidence 
of  having  thus  been  occupied. 

After  passing  all  these  naturally  strong-holds,  the  harbour  sud- 
denly expands,  and  extends  itself  into  a  circular,  or  rather  ellip- 
tical,  inland  lake,  which  is  sprinkled  over  with  islands  which 

"  Stand'diBM'd  in  living  green ;" 

and  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  in  many  ridges  behind  each 
other,  like  a  vast  natural  amphitheatre.     The  tide  rises  in  the 
harbour  between  four  and  five  feet,  and  there  is  always  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
c  S 
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The  natural  eceaery  wUch  eutrounds  the  harbour  and  city  of 
Rio,  has  been  frequently  desciibed,  and  often  highly  coloured  by 
travelleis.  It  is,  indeed,  beautifiil  to  the  eye  ;  but,  for  our  own 
pait,  we  do  not  think  that  the  meandering  streams  and  gently 
muimuiing  rivulets  of  Brazil,  pursue  a  more  tortuous  or  fanciful 
course  than  those  of  the  United  States ;  nor  can  we  perceive 
that  their  murmuiings  are,  in  the  least  degree,  more  "musically 
plaintive,"  or  excite  more  tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  than  a 
creek  of  the  Alleghany,  or  a  small  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  gurgling  over  the  limestone  pebbles,  to  pay  its  trib- 
utary mite  to  the  majestic  Missouri.  Yet,  among  the  objects  that 
must  arrest  the  attention  on  entering  this  majestic  harbour,  is  the 
noble  sheet  of  water,  filling  an  oval  basin  of  thirty  miles  in 
length  and  nearly  fifteen  in  breadth,  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain all  the  fleets  in  the  world — protected  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains rising  £rom  its  narrow  mouth,  and  extending  back,  one 
above  another,  until  the  eye  loses  them  amid  white  and  fleecy 
clouds,  which  play  in  graceful  curls  around  their  aiiy  summits. 
This  view  is  certainly  pleasing  and  exhilarating,  and  it  is  diver- 
sified, in  many  places,  by  cultivated  spots,  even  to  the  highest 
elevation ;  while  the  valleys  beneath  are  filled  with  the  rich  and 
rare  fruits  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  The  shores  of  this  "  emerald 
gemm'd"  basin  are  also  indented  with  numerous  inlets,  many  of 
which  are  the  mouths  of  rivulets  that  dash  down  the  declivitiea 
of  the  mountains,  as  if  eager  to  mingle  with  the  tranquil  waters 
of  this  great  bay.  Almost  every  eminence,  around  it,  as  well  as 
many  of  its  islands,  is  crowned  with  a  foit  or  a  castellated  parapet 
— a  church — «  convent — or  a  picturesque  niin. 

Although  the  fortifications  already  alluded  to  completely  pro- 
tect, by  their  positions,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  the  whole 
of  which  is  commanded  from  within,  by  works  long  since  erected 
on  nearly  all  the  surrounding  heights  and  many  of  the  islands, 
but  now  in  ruins  or  ill  repair ;  still,  the  defence  of  the  place  is 
thought  to  depend  principally  on  a  very  strong  fort,  on  the  Il/ia 
dos  Cobras,  or  Snake  Island,  directly  in  front  and  near  the  north 
angle  of  the  city,  &om  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  deep  chan- 
nel of  moderate  width.  This  island  is  a  solid  rock,  of  about  nine 
hundnd  feet  in  length,  three  hundred  in  breadth,  and,  at  the  point 
where  the  citadel  stands,  e^hteen  feet  in  hei^it .  All  around,  and 
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close  alongside  of  tliis  atrongly-fortified  rock,  which  gradually 
declines,  at  one  end,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  Tesaels  of 
the  largest  burden  may  lie  in  perfect  security.  Here,  also,  are 
found  wharres,  dock-yards,  magazinea,  arsenals,  oaval  stores,  a 
sheer-huHt,  and  many  facilities  for  heaving  down  and  careening 
vessels.  Between  F(nt  Lucia  and  the  citadel  b  another  fort, 
which  commands  the  anchorage. 

The  site  selected  for  the  town  by  the  early  settlers,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen  out  of  many  excellent  ones 
that  everywhere  present  themselves.  The  city  of  Rio,  otherwise 
called  St.  Sebastian,  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  har- 
bour,.or  basin,  about  four  miles  from  its  entrance,  and  stands  on  a 
quadrangular  peninsula,  or  square  tongue  of  land,  extending,  on  an 
inclined  plane,  a  short  distance  into  the  bay.  The  town  itself, 
which  also  exhibits  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  rises  between 
four  fortified  eniinences,  which  flank  it  at  each  comer,  presents  s 
northeast  aspect  of  the  basin,  whose  waters  wash  three  sides  of 
the  square  proraontoiy  on  which  it  is  built. 

On  a  height  flanking  its  eastern  angle  is  a  square  fort,  com- 
manding and  protecting  stores  of  light  ordnance,  when  deposited 
on  the  point  below.  Between  this  and  the  north  angle  of  the 
peninsula,  is  a  beautiful  quay,  built  of  solid  blocks  of  chiselled 
granite,  and  forming  an  elegant  faqade  in  front  of  the  city,  and  an 
eligible  line  for  musketry  and  light  cannon,  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  an  enemy's  force,  in  case  they  should  get  possession  of  the 
haibour.  On  the  north  angle  is  another  conspicuous  eminence, 
on  which  stands  the  Benedictine  convent,  overlooking  the  island 
Dos  Cobras  on  its  east,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  deep 
narrow  channel,  as  before  mentioned.  On  this  side  of  the  peniit- 
sula,  near  the  water's  edge,  is  a  range  of  storehouses,  overlooked 
by  another  square  fort,  flanking  the  west  angle  of  the  city,  and 
commanding  the  imperial  dock-yard  beyond  it.  On  the  south 
angle  of  the  town  is  the  fourth  eminence  alluded  to,  on  which  is 
built  the  reservoir  for  receiving  from  the  great  aqueduct  the  water 
which  supplies  the  city,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Between  the  last-mentioned  eminence  and  the  waters  of  the 
basin  which  wash  the  southeast  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  public 
garden  Called  the  Fasseo  Fubhco,  which  is  handsomely  laid  out 
in  shrobberies,  lawns,  walks,  and  parterres. 
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The  city  is  well  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  stone,  and 
the  whole  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  palace,  or  imperial  residence,  faces  the  water ; 
and  with  the  open  capacious  square  in  front  of  it,  one  entire  side 
of  which  it  occupies,  is  in  full  view  from  the  anchorage.'  This 
square,  which  is  the  first  object  that  catches  the  attention  of 
strangers,  is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  with  buildings,  while 
the  fourth,  which  is  bounded  and  lined  by  the  stone  quay,  is  open 
to  the  water.  On  the  quay  itself,  near  its  central  flight  of  stairs, 
which  is  the  principal  landing-place,  in  &ont  of  the  square,  is  a 
heautiiiil  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  constructed,  like  the 
pier,  of  hewn  granite ;  and  from  each  of  its  four  sides  is  con- 
stantly ejected  a  stream  of  pure  limpid  water,  for  the  use  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

On  advancing  up  the  square  from  the  landing,  the  visiter  finds 
it  paved  with  a  smooth,  solid  surface,  of  the  same  kind  of  granite 
of  which  the  obelisk  and  quay  are  constructed,  and  copiously 
sprinkled  over  with  quartzose  sand,  which,  together  with  th« 
glistening  mica  of  the  Rio  granite,  is  very  trying  to  the  eyei 
imder  the  fervid  rays  of  a  tropical  and  sometimes  vertical  sun. 
The  palace,  which  occupies  the  upper  side  of  the  square,  though 
extensive  in  its  dimensions,  has  nothing  particuJarly  magnificent 
in  its  appearance.  The  other  public  buildings,  including  the  im- 
perial chapel,  a  cathedral,  churches,  convents,  nunneries,  theatre, 
opera-house,  &c.,  do  not  exhibit  any  imposing  views  of  elegant 
architecture.  Though  originally  built  with  much  cost  and  labour, 
DO  pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  them  in  repair.  The  streets  are 
generally  straight,  but  the  most  of  them  are  narrow  artd  dirty. 
The  houses  are  commonly  two  stories  high,  with  Uttle  wooden 
balconies  in  front  of  the  upper  windows,  where  the  ladies  some- 
times  present  themselves,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  olden  time, 
to  throw  flowers  and  nosegays  at  the  foot  passengers,  or  to  listen 
to  the  nocturnal  serenades  of  theii  lovers.  But  whether  in  Italy, 
Portugal,  or  Rio,  latticed  windows,  without  glass,  always  wear  a 
dull  and  gloomy  aspect  to  a  traveller  from  England  or  the  United 
States.  The  principal  streets  of  Rio  have  flagged  sidewalks, 
like  those  of  our  own  cities. 

The  shops  are  generally  large  and  commodious,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  English  goods,  and  various  other  kinds  of  merchandise. 
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Chineae  goods  cail  also  be  pnichased  here  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
There  are  many  American  and  English  meichanta  in  the  city, 
who,  it  is  said,  are  doing  a  hicrative  business  j  the  export  trade 
being  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  them.  The  jewelleia  and- 
lapidaries  are  principally  fomid  in  Gold-street,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral resort  of  strangers  who  wish  to  procure  aiticleB  in  that  line. 

Althooj^  the  city  of  Rio  is  the  coital,  and  cconmercial  em- 
porium of  the  Bra^lian  empire,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  souls,  including  slaves ;  and  although  it  is 
constancy  Tieited  by  merchants,  traders,  and  travellers,  &om  Asia, 
Eiuope,  and  the  United  States,  speckling  its  harbours  with  the 
flags  of  almost  every  nation ;  yet  it  cannot  boast  of  a  hotel, 
coffee-house,  inn,  tavern,  restaurateur,  refectory,  boarding-house, 
or  any  decent  resent,  at  which  strangers  can  procure  refreshment, 
ai>d  a  comfortable  night's  lodging.  Comfort,  indeed,  even  in  the 
imperial  palace,  must  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  unless  roy- 
^ty  enjoy  some  better  protection  &om  the  attack  of  mosquitoes 
titan  the  common  republican  curtains  of  network  can  afford ;  for 
a,  by  any  accident,  a  single  intruder  find  his  way  beneath  the 
netting,  wo  betide  the  helpless  sufferer  within !  Its  rascally  hum 
throughout  the  night,  sometimes  within  a  most  threatening  vicinity 
of  tiie  ear,  is  even  worse  than  the  puncture  made  in  the  skin  with 
its  sharp  proboscis ;  for  the  latter  will,  at  the  most,  but  cause  an 
irritating  titillation,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  swelling 
and  some  inflammation ;  but  its  tunefid  serenade  is  a  perpetual 
menace,  that  cannot  fail  to  drive  sleep  from  the  pillow  of  one  who 
is  not  drugged  with  poppies,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue.  These 
insects  are  troublesome  enough  in  some  portions  of  our  own 
country,  but  here  we  consols  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  they 
will  deariy  pay  for  their  temerity  on  the  first  appearance  of  on 
autumnal  boat.  But  betwerai  the  tropics  they  are  immortal ;  or, 
at  least,  a  new  generation  is  constanUy  springing  up  to  take  the 
places  of  their  progemtors ;  and,  as  with  the  fruits  of  the  same 
climate,  thefr  existence  is  perennial. 

With  regard  to  the  character,  maimers,  and  habits  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Br&ztliane,  we  are  not  in  this  place  prepared  to  say  much ; 
for  tbey  seem  determined  that  the  eye  of  foreign  curiosity  shall 
never  penetrate  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  cirde;  and  that 
strangers  shall  know  but  little  of  Uiem  in  the  private  walks  and 
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social  relatimiB  of  life.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  suspicious  .and  jeal- 
ous  of  foreigners  as  Lheii  ancestors  were  before  themj  and  so 
politely  fort4dding,  genea»lly,  are  their  manners  towards  visit- 
ers, that  no  traTeller,  or  temporary  sojoumer,  can  penetrate  the 
m}rstery  of  their  domestic  econtHuy. 

All  trarellers  agree  in  charging  the  Brazilians  with  the  want 
of  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  many  futile  reasons  have  been 
adduced  as  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  trait  in  their  national  char- 
acter. It  is  said  that  they  were  not  always  so;  but  having 
found  their  hospitality  so  frequently  requited  by  ingratitude  and  rid- 
icule on  the  part  of  their  guests,  they  have  of  late  years  assumed 
this  reserve.  This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  effect  seems  X6  be  too  disproporUoned  to  the  caisc ;  and,  on 
looking  further  for  the  solution,  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  found 
deeply  rooted  in  their  feeUngs  and  prejudices,  and  strongly  mark- 
ing their  national  character.  Yet  still,  as  a  people,  they  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  appellation  of  polite;  and  many  of  our 
officers  while  on  shore,  and  visiting  some  of  their  finest  gardens, 
were  very  civilly  treated  by  the  owners,  who  not  only  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  showing  their  viaitera  all  that  was  interesting, 
but  in  treating  them  to  fruits  and  flowers,  which  were  tastefully 
arranged  in  the  gardens. 

The  lower  classes,  however,  the  lilthiness  of  whose  exteriors 
is  thought  to  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  pollutions  within, 
are  said  to  be  revengeful  in  the  extreme ;  and  bssassinations 
sometimes  occur  among  them.  This  is  often  the  case  in  most 
countries  where  the  protection  of  the  church  is  paramount  to 
secular  power,  and  where  offenders  find,  or  think  they  find,  if  not 
sanction,  at  least  acquittal,  in  the  forms  of  their  religion;  and 
beheve  that  clerical  absolution  is  divine  justification.  In  its  true 
spirit,  we  knoio  that  they  do  not.  In  Rio,  many  of  their  priests 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  moat  of  them  follow  but  slowly 
in  the  moral  and  scieiUific  improvements  of  the  age.  For,  often 
hypocrites  themselves,  they  are  prone  to  practise  on  the  credulity 
and  superstitions  of  their  ignorant  followers ;  and,  in  the  support 
of  their  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  they  hesi- 
tate not  to  commit  acts,  which,  under  laws  human  and  divine,  ren- 
der the  laity  obnoxious  to  puoisbment.  But  more  of  this  anon. 
With  respect  to  a  majority  of  the  higher  classes,  persons  o£ 
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nok  and  merchants  of  affluence,  we  might  sppropnsteljr  apjdy 
part  of  the  epitaph  of  Lord  Lyttletf>n — 

"  Gajl;  I  lirsd,  u  aiaa  md  nttoia  Un^t, 
And  tgtiA  m;  little  life  witbout  ■  thongbt." 

With  them,  sleeping,  eating,  and  heaitlesa  ceiemoniee,  ccatsume 
the  four-and-twenty  houis ;  the  same  dull  and  unprofitable  routine 
alternately  succeeding  nith  each  levolving  day,  without  variety 
and  without  pleasure.  Tlte  unnatural  restraint  and  undue  se- 
clusion imposed  upon  ^e  fair  sex,  render  the  ebullitions  of  theu 
heartfelt  Tiracity,  when  suffered  to  mingle  with  society,  more 
conspicuous  and  more  fascinating.  But  even  in  their  public 
amusements,  of  which  there  are  not  many,  the  ladies  seem  to  be 
watched  with  a  jealous  care,  by  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers ; 
but  when  they  venture  to  steal  a  glance  at  a  stranger,  their  elo- 
quent black  eyes  speak  volumes  of  interesting  matter.  There  is 
a  theatre  and  an  opera-house  here ;  but  we  witnessed  the  per- 
finmance  of  neither.  The  former,  it  is  said,  droops  from  a 
paucity  of  talent ;  and  the  latter,  though  more  worthy  of  it,  meets 
with  but  little  encouragement.  Concerts  and  balls  occur  occa- 
nonaHy,  but  the  climate  is  not  fJayourable  to  dancing.  The  Pa$»eo 
Publico  is  frequented  in  the  evening  by  small  parties,  to  enjoy  the 
promenade,  the  music,  and  the  fireworks.  But  there  can  be  but 
little  taste  for  rational  amusements  among  a  people  provertnally 
indolent,  superstitionB,  and  jealous  of  each  other. 

The  PtaseoPjMico  affords  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  contains 
many  native  plants  and  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty.  At  the  lower 
end  of  this  garden  is  a  broad  terrace  walk,  &om  which  the  com- 
pany have  a  delightful  view  <^  the  bay  and  its  rising  shores, 
which  are  everywhere  fringed  with  coppices.  On  looking  south 
a  little  prtnnontory  is  seen  projecting  into  the  water,  on  the  castel- 
lated brow  of  which  stands  a  monastery,  and  immediately  beyond 
it  an  aim  of  the  harbour,  extending  westwardly  into  the  land.  On 
extending  the  view  further  south,  the  beautiful  eminence  of 
Flamingo  appears,  covered  with  verdure ;  beyond  which  is  another 
hill,  on  the  declivity  of  which  stands  a  religious  edifice,  called 
Glnia  Church,  and  in  the  extreme  distance  are  seen  the  Sugar- 
loaf  and  Signal  Hillf  liftiiig  iheir  aspiring  heads  to  the  clouds,  and 
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OT^ooking  the  cUtle  Santa  Cmz.  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  another  fwt  is  seen,  emerging,  as  it  were, 
from  the  water,  and  occupyiug  a  position  just  half  way  between 
Fort  Lucia  and  the  citadel  on  Dot  Cobras.  Still  frirther  north, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  basin,  appear  romantic  Uttle  Tillages, 
hamlets,  gardens,  orange-grovea,  and  rustic  cottages,  without 
number;  giving  a  beautiiully  pietuiesque  finish  to  the  whole 
picture. 

At  the  time  of  the  Potomac's  arrival  at  Rio,  it  being  their  first 
summer  month,  rains  were  very  firequent,  and  the  clouds  hung 
heavy  around  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  giving 
to  dieir  spiral  points,  peering  above  this  misty  covering,  the  ap- 
pearance of  immense  rocks  suspended  in  the  air.  The  city 
itself  looked  dismal  and  gloomy,  as  if  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
unsocial  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  climate  here,  however, 
is  perhaps  as  favourable  to  health,  comfort,  and  even  to  longevity, 
as  that  of  any  other  place  between  the  tropica.  Situated  under 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  celestial  belt,  they  have  the  sun  nearly 
vertical  for  a  few  weeks  in  December,  when  the  heat  is  oppres- 
sive, particularly  during  the  Christmas  holydays,  which  is  their 
midsummer.  At  this  season  a  monsoon  regularly  sets  down  the 
coast  to  the  southwest,  and  refreshing  sea^ezes  seldom  foil  to 
visit  the  inhabitants  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  invigor- 
ating them  with  new  life  and  spirits. 

During  all  the  summer  months,  say  from  October  to  April,  they 
also  suffer  considerable  inconremence  from  heavy  rains,  to  which 
they  are  seldom  subject  in  the  months  of  Hay,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  when  the  monsoon  blows  in  an  opposite 
or  contrary  direction.  Both  climate  and  soil  are  &vourable  to 
the  grow^  of  wheat  and  other  grains  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  vegetables  and  fruits  of  almost  every  description. 
Industry  and  enterprise  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  thia 
region  the  garden  of  the  worM ;  but  these  are  qualities  seldom 
found  beneath  a  tropical  sky,  or  in  any  climate  where  all  the 
necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  produced  spon- 
taneously, and  where  lassitude  and  indolence  are  constitutional 
maladies. 

The  food  served  up  at  their  meals  is  not  eiuch  as  would  gener- 
ally please  a  guest  from  the  United  States,  the  principal  part  of 
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theii  diet  ctnuUting  of  fieb,  vegetableB,  &uit,  and  a  dish  of  farinhti 
de  pao,  or  flour  of  the  maniota  root.  Almost  every  thing  they 
put  in  their  mouths  is  first  dipped  in  oil,  and  then  rolled  Id  the 
flour  just  named,  and  made  up  into  little  balls  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Beef,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  are  very  scarce  in  Rio,  and 
of  very  indifferent  quality.  Of  mutton,  we  saw  none  that  waa 
good.  The  fertile  and  extensiTe  plains  of  the  southern  prorincea 
abound  with  innumerable  herds  of  homed  cattle^  which  ere 
slanghtered  principally  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  while  the  car- 
casses are  left  as  a  banquet  for  the  tiger,  panther,  condor,  and 
eagle,  who  share  it  between  them.  The  richness  of  the  soil  ren- 
ders the  grasses  too  luxuriant,  rank,  and  acrid,  for  the  sustenance 
of  sheep. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  very  few  diseases  pecuhar  to  this 
part  of  Brazil,  except  such  as  necessarily  arise  in  all  low  lati- 
tudes, ^m  bad  diet,  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
indulgence  of  various  propensities.  During  the  rainy  seasons, 
however,  and  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  afterward,  dysenteries 
and  intennittent  fevers  are  said  to  be  prevalent.  Cutaneous  erup- 
tions are  common  among  all  classes,  particularly  those  of  the 
town  order,  and  among  the  coloured  p(^ulation  especially.  Lep- 
rosy and  elephantiasis  are  among  the  aiflictione  of  the  latter. 

Bat  if  the  diet  <^  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  be  not  always  the 
most  favourable  to  health,  they  enjoy  one  blessing  which  will 
counterbalance  a  thousand  trivial  evils, — a  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  reservoir 
from  which  the  city  is  supplied  with  this  indispensable  article, 
and  which  is  fed  by  a  splendid  stone  aqueduct,  leading  &om  the 
mountains,  built,  it  is  said,  after  the  manner  of  similar  works  in 
Rome.  This  work,  which  is  called  Arcos  de  Cariaco,  extends 
across  a  deep  valley,  resting  on  a  double  tier  of  lofty  arches,  one 
above  another,  and  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  reservoir  by  a 
succession  of  stcme  troughs,  laid  oa  the  top  of  this  two  story 
Vnidge,  under  an  arched  covering  of  brickwork.  Each  tier  com- 
prises more  than  forty  arches,  and  the  whde  of  this  great  work 
of  utility  is  highly  ornamental  to  the  city,  and  reflects  lasting  hon- 
our on  the  name  of  Vaaconcellas,  the  viceroy  under  whose  admin- 
istration it  was  consmicted.  All  the  fountains  of  Rio  are  supplied 
from  this  source ;  and  the  name  of  the  public-spirited  projector. 
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YasconcellaB,  is  recorded  on  one  side  of  the  obelisk  befoie  men- 
tioned, with  an  appropriate  inscription  in  Latin. 

The  Brazihan  empire,  of  which  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  the 
capita],  lie>  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and  spreads 
to  the  west,  until  it  covere  more  than  thirty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude ;  its  eastern  extremity  being  on  the  thirty-fourth,  and  iu 
western  on  the  sixty-fifth  meridian,  west  from  Greenwich.  Its 
extent  from  north  to  south,  where  it  tapers  off  to  a  point,  is  about 
three  thousand  miles,  being  irom  latitude  4'  north,  to  34°  south, 
including  a  debatable  region  called  Banda  Oriental,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  entire  territory  of  Brazil  ia 
therefore  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guyana;  on  the  west  by 
Bolivia  and  Peru;  on  the  south  by  Bdnda  Oriental;  and  every- 
where ^86  by  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  accident,  in  the  year  1500, 
by  the  Portuguese  Admiral  Pierre  AJvazez  Cabral,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  India,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a  squadron 
of  thirteen  ahipa,  manned  by  twelve  hundred  men.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  tedioUs  calms  and  baffling  winds  which  had  so  much 
retarded  the  progress  of  all  his  predecessors  in  running  down  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  he  made  a  more  circuitous  route,  and 
crossed  the  equator  several  degrees  frirther  west  than  any  other 
navigator  had  done  before  him.  The  consequence  was,  a  brisk 
southeast  tradewind  carried  him  directly  to  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  latitude  about  sixteen  south,  where  he  found  a  con- 
venient bay,  in  which  he  could  anchor  his  squadron  with  safety. 
To  this  inlet,  which  is  some  Ave  hundred  miles  north  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, he  gave  the  name  of  Porto  Seguro ;  and,  naturally  con- 
cluding that  he  had  thus  discovered  a  more  southern  part  of  the 
same  continent  which  had  but  recently  been  made  known  by 
Columbus,  he  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Ms  sovereign, 
under  the  appellation  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  the  Holy  Cross.  The 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  latitude  nine  north,  was  the  southern 
limit  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Columbus. 

The  natives  were  at  first  much  alarmed  at  this  imeipected  visit 
of  tiie  Portuguese,  and  mcontinentiy  fled  to  their  bills  and  woods. 
But  having  secured  two  of  their  number,  the  admiral  presented 
them  with  mirrws,  brass  rings,  bells,  and  other  trinkets,  and  then 
set  them  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  fiigitive  companions,  whose  ter- 
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roraweresoon  appeased,  and  their  confidence  restored.  Amutoal 
good  anderstanding  now  prevailed  between  the  nQtivee  and  the 
Portugaeae,  who  foimd  the  country  to  be  eiteneive,  fertile,  and 
finely  wooded,  particularly  with  that  raluable  species  now  known 
by  Oie  name  of  Brazil  wood.  Cabral  immediately  despatched 
CNse  of  his  Tessels  back  to  Pratugal  to  communicate  the  news 
of  his  discovery,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  to  his  original  destination. 

Don  Emanuel,  the  King  of  Portugal,  immediately  sent  out 
ships  to  explore  the  coasts  of  this  new  country,  and  to  plant  colo- 
nies in  several  places,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  converting  the 
natives  to  the  Christian  faith.  These  new  settlements,  howev^, 
soon  dwindled  away,  and  were  finally  broken  up.  The  zealous 
monarch,  still  anxiously  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen, 
and  vrilliog  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  the  mineral  tre^ures  with 
which  it  was  expected  their  country  abounded,  hit  upon  a  new 
plan  of  colonization.  He  decreed  that  all  convicted  felons  under 
sentence  of  death,  should  be  banished  thither — all  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  Holy  Inquisition — all  who  were  suspected  of  her- 
esy, sorcery,  witchcraft!  and,  above  all,  of  Judaism; — in  short,  all 
the  outcasts  and  dregs  of  society,  weie  doomed  to  perpetual  exile 
on  the  shores  of  Brazilr  To  the  Jews,  indeed,  banishment  was 
a  welcome  sanctuary  from  the  injustice  and  rapacity  they  con- 
stantly experienced  at  home ;  and  neither  they  nor  their  compan- 
ions in  exile  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  arrangement.  To 
all  of  them,  emigration  was  emancipation  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 

As  these  new  settlers  treated  the  natives  kindly,  they  were  well 
received,  and  soon  found  their  situation  much  improved.  The 
fame  of  the  new  colony,  as  being  productive  of  excellent  sugar, 
and  several  other  valuable  articles,  gradually  attracted  to  its  coast 
many  adventurers  from  Portugal  and  elsewhere,  and  several  settle- 
ments were  aooa  formed  in  its  vicinity.  So  rapidly  did  it  increase 
under  the  good  management  of  these  banished  outlaws,  these 
dregs  of  humanity,  as  they  were  considered,  that  in  less  than  fifty 
years  from  its  commencement,  the  mother  conntry  began  to  yearn 
with  tenderness  towards  her  tisnsatlantic  children,  and  she  at 
length  tesohed  to  take  them  under  her  own  protection,  and  into 
her  own  especial  keeping.    For  this  purpose,  Thomas  de  Sousa 
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wa«  sent  over  to  superintend  the  colony  as  gOTernor-genera] ;  to 
make  war  upon  the  hospitable  and  unoffending  Indians,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  at  once  to  slarery  and  the  true  fiiith ;  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  cultirate  the  ground  fc^  the  colonists,  on  such  temu 
as  he  chose  to  dictate. 

This  outrageous  course  of  conduct,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  quickly  roused  the  free  independent  spirit  of  the 
natives,  whose  courage  and  numbers  would  have  soon  swept  the 
intruders  from  their  soil,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference 
of  a<»ne  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  had  already  acquired  great 
influence  over  the  Indians  near  the  coast,  whom  they  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  to  accede  to  terms  of  reconciliation  with  the 
colonists.  Some  consented,  and  thus  became  subservient  to  their 
invaders ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  original  population,  having 
tost  confidence  in  their  double-dealing  neighbours,  refused  to  hold 
any  further  intercourse  with  such  monsters  of  injustice,  but  indig- 
nantly retired  into  the  interior,  resolved,  as  afterward  did  the 
Araucuiians  on  the  western  aide  of  the  same  continent,  to  maintain 
their  independence  at  all  hazards.  Thus  failing  in  the  nefarious 
attempt  to  make  slaves  of  the  natives,  and  being  too  indolent  to 
perform  their  own  agricultural  labours,  they  turned  their  eyes 
towards  ill-foted  A&ica,  and  were  the  first  to  commence  diat 
horrible  tra£Bc  in  human  flesh,  which,  for  three  hundred  years 
since,  has  been  the  disgrace  of  humanity ! 

The  proscribed  outlaws  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  colcHiy, 
which  has  since  grown  to  a  mighty  empire,  and  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  originally  seated  themselves  at  Porto  Seguro, 
from  whence  they  gradually  extended  themselves  to  Bahia  de 
Todas  Sataoi,  or  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  latitude  13*  13'  south, 
longitude  38*  S4'  west,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  St.  Salvador. 
Here,  for  many  years,  was  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government, 
and  the  emporium  of  Brazilian  commerce ;  the  principal  articles 
of  importation  being  African  slaves,  twenty  thousand  of  which 
were,  but  a  few  years  ago,  imported  annually  into  the  different 
ports  of  Brazil. 

Fifteen  years  after  Cabral's  first  landing  in  Brazil,  during  which 
period  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  explored  a  great  portion 
d  the  Southern  American  coast  north  of  the  La  Plata,  the  hai- 
bonr  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  first  discovered  by  Soils.    This  hap. 
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pened  on  the  first  day  of  January,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Janna- 
rios.  In  honour  of  the  day,  he  c(Hi£Brred  the  saint's  name  on  thoM 
waters  which  had  hitherto  remained  concealed  firom  every  eye  but 
those  of  the  natives ;  who,  as  before  stated,  had  given  to  thin 
tranquil  basin  the  significant  appellation  of  Hidden  Water.  A 
thriving  colony,  in  due  course  of  time,  surrounded  the  safe  aod 
capacious  barbom,  on  the  banks  of  which  a  city  was  founded, 
which  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  splendour. 

Still,  however,  for  a  long  period,  the  seat  of  government  and 
of  commerce  remained  at  Bahia  de  Todas  Santas ;  which,  thou^ 
one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  Brazil,  was  yet  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  populous,  and  luxuriant ;  St.  Salvador  would  probably  havo 
still  been  the  capital  of  the  empire,  but  for  the  fortuitous  (we  will 
not  say  fortunate)  discovery  of  the  rich  gold  and  diamond  mines 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  Rio  Janeiro,  which  gave  a  decided 
preponderance  to  the  latter.  The  viceroy  removed  thither,  and 
Rio  became  the  seat  of  government.  It  now  grew  more  rapidly ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unjust  and  impolitic  restrictions  of  the 
mother  country,  it  would  have  still  increased  in  trade,  industry,  and 
opulence,  and  in  time  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  wealthy 
cities  of  the  world.  But  Portugal  thought  to  retain  her  colonies 
by  oppressing  them.  So  thought  England,  thirty  years  before 
her.  Both  of  these  acted  under  this  impression,  and  both  of  them 
lost  the  brightest  jewels  of  their  crowns. 

For  a  commercial  city,  a  better  location  can  scarcely  be  ina- 
gmed;  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  country,  whose  natural  capacities 
and  resources  are  equal  to  the  highest  expectations.  The  har- 
bour, as  we  have  stated,  is  among  the  best  on  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe.  Vessels  are  never  detained  in  the  offing,  as  the 
regular  tradewinds  facilitate .  their  entrance ;  while  the  land 
breezes  of  the  morning  &vour  their  standing  out  &om  the  anchor- 
age ;  nor  is  a  pilot  needed,  as  seven  fathoms  is  the  shoalest  water 
in  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  ^ilities  for  watering  vessels 
are  great,  while  provisions  of  all  kinds  may  be  liad  in  abundance. 
But  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  capabilities,  and  resources, 
Rio  still  drooped  under  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  mother  country, 
until  one  political  event  gave  it  a  fresh  impulse,  and  a  new  start  on 
the  race-course  of  commercial  prosperity. 

The  event  here  alluded  to,  which  proved  indirectly  md  inci- 
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dentally  die  very  means  which  enabled  Brazil  to  assume  the 
standing  which,  at  this  eaily  period  of  her  political  existence,  she 
now  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  was  the  removal  of  the 
royal  family  and  couit  from  the  capital  of  Portugal  to  the  shores 
of  America.  The  people,  delighted  at  any  change  which  mif^t 
improve  tJie  condition  of  their  country,  and  especially  one  that 
laieed  them  &om  a  colony  to  a  kingdom,  received  the  royal  emi- 
grants with  a  respect  bordering  on  adoration.  Ilus  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1 603,  and  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  determined 
on  as  the  seat  of  government  and  the  location  of  the  royal  court. 

From  this  period,  Brazil  improved  with  almost  unparalleled 
rapidity ;  for  with  the  court  came  numerous  wealthy  and  respect- 
able families,  together  vrilh  numberless  merchants  and  artisans 
of  all  descriptions.  The  face  of  the  whole  country  changed,  and 
Rio  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  city ;  P<ntugal  gradu- 
ally becoming  the  colony,  ajid  BrazO  assuming  the  functions  of  a 
mother  country. 

Indeed,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  court 
from  Portugal,  was  that  of  the  whole  importance  of  the  country 
going  with  it;  while  the  disturbances  of  Europe  also  contributed 
to  advance  this  new  state  of  things  in  Brazil,  whose  ports  were 
open  to  receive  emigrants  and  imports  frvm  every  part  of  the 
world.  Rio  was  made  a  fr«e  port,  and  the  whole  coast  was 
opened  to  foreign  commerce.  Vessels  of  all  nations  flocked  to 
her  ports;  mercantile  houses  were  established;  trade  went  on 
briskly ;  and  a  few  more  years  of  such  a  wise  and  hberal  policy 
must  have  made  the  country  rich  indeed. 

But  disturbances  broke  out.  The  Brazilians,  dissatisfied,  be- 
came jealous  of  the  strangers,  as  Ihey  now  regarded  the  royal 
family.  Quarrels  ensued,  difficulties  were  created,  and  the  old 
and  weak  monarch,  Don  John,  who  had  left  Europe  to  seek 
quiet  in  his  colraties,  was  now  compelled  reluctantly  to  return. 
And  thus,  in  the  year  1823,  the  king  embarked  for  Lisbon  with 
all  his  family,  except  Dim  Pedro,  his  son,  who  was  left  as  regent. 
The  latter,  however,  was  soon  recalled  by  his  father,  which  deter- 
mined the  Brazilians  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Portugal  altogether. 
To  the  wishes  of  his  father,  Don  Pedro  had  pnHnieed  implicit 
obedience.  On  several  occasions,  however,  he  had  been  sus- 
pected of  creating  disturbances,  although  he  alwajrs  had  the 
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■ddreqa  to  Temore  theie  impressiona,  and  again  to  establish  him- 
self ia  favour. 

He  DOW,  however,  went  wjth  the  people,  and  declared  himBelf 
in  faTour  of  the  disaffected  Biazihans.  The  yoke  of  prorincial- 
ism  was  shaken  off ;  Brazil  was  declared  &ee  and  independent 
A  new  fonn  of  goTenunent  was  estabhshed,  under  the  tide  of 
"  Empire  of  Brazil,"  of  which  Don  Pedro  was  declared  emperor 
and  perpetual  defender ;  the  country  became  quiet ;  commerce 
flourished ;  emigration  increased ;  good  faith  was  restored ;  and 
eTery  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  bright  and  prosperous  future. 

Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  was  not  allowed  to  continue. 
A  war  broke  out  about  this  time,  between  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  question  ia  dispute  was  that  tract  of  country  bor< 
dering  on  the  La  Plata,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Batida  Ori- 
ental. A  war  of  three  years  was  the  consequence,  which  reduced 
and  deranged  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  added  nothing  to  the 
credit  of  the  BraziUan  arms ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  ten- 
dency'to  betray  her  weakness,  and  the  folly  of  her  ruler.  Fi' 
nally,  thes  war  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  declaring  the  Bartda 
Oriental  an  independent  province  for  the  term  of  five  years,  after 
which  the  inhabitants  should  be  left  free  to  unite  with  either  of  ths 
contending  powers. 

This  terminadon  of  the  war  displeased  the  Brazilians,  and 
doubtless  gave  impidse  to  the  dislike  which  at  this  time  -began  to 
matufest.  itself  towards  the  emperor.  But  no  one  could  have 
supposed  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  Dob  Pedro  would 
be  compelled  to  abdicate  bis  throne  in  favour  of  his  infant 
son.  Such,  however,  was  the  case.  The  ministry  became  tmpop< 
ulai,  and  the  emperor  was  requested  to  change  it.  This  he  re- 
fased  to  do ;  when  the  bold  language  was  used,  that  "  the  minis- 
try must  be  changed,  or  himself  leave  the  throne," 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  imperial  days  of  Brazil  were  mun* 
beied ;  and  as  he  daily  saw  the  royal  authori^  falling  into  disre- 
pute, he  detennined  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  iafaat 
son,  only  five  years  of  age.  This  happened  in  the  year  1831;  and 
he  immediately  embarked  in  an  English  seventy-four,  bearing  with 
him  the  whole  resources  of  the  treasury,  %Dd  all  the  moveable 
wealth  of  the  country,  together  with  the  hatred  and  curses  of  hi* 
former  subjects. 
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For  several  montlu  after  his  departure,  the  country  -ww  in  a 
most  unsettled  state.  Commerce  came  to  a  stand;  confidence 
tras  again  destroyed ;  revolts  took  place  daily ;  and  quiet  and  se- 
curity seemed  banished  from  the  land.  The  regency  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  General  Lima  and  the  Marquis  of  Barbecina,  while 
great  efforts  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. A.  new  form  of  government  was  again  discussed ;  and,  after 
some  time,  public  affairs  seemed  gradually  to  assume  a  more  fa- 
vourable appearance. 

Still,  however,  at  the  period  of  the  Potomac's  arrival  at  Rio,  the 
Brazilian  govenunent  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  a  settled  or  tran- 
quil condition,  and  many  disorders  in  Uie  state  seemed  to  threatm 
other  and  still  greater  changes.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed 
since  a  number  of  convicts  joined  with  a  party  of  disbanded  sol- 
diers, to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  negroes.  This  rabble  had  the  temerity  to  fire 
upon  the  city,  from  a  small  island  of  which  they  had  obtained 
possession,  and  directed  their  shots  from  six  and  nine  pounders 
towards  the  palace  square,  to  the  manifest  annoyance  of  those 
loyal  subjects  of  the  empire  who  were  promenading  very  lei- 
surely this  beautiful  area,  A  volunteer  corps  was  soon  formed, 
consisting  principally  of  citizens,  by  whom  the  insurgents'  works 
were  stormed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  made  prisoners. 

A  national  guard  of  citizens,  of  about  five  thousand  men,  has 
beeD  recently  formed.  They  have  an  appropriate  uniform,  and 
nothing  was  more  conamon  than  to  see  respectable  citizens  doing 
the  duty  of  vigilant  sentinels  at  the  numerous  posts  throughout 
the  city — ^marching  and  countermarching,  and  suffering  a  fatigue 
which  evinced  how  much  they  were  ready  to  encounter  before 
they  would  again  sulisnit  to  the  yoke  which  Don  Pedro  had  so 
very  obligingly  taken  under  hie  arm,  and  with  which  he  had 
departed. 

Liberal  principles  are  certainly  on  a  rapid  advance  in  Brazil; 
and  bigoted  opfpions,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  their  forefathers,  and  which  are  inseparable 
from  despotism,  are  bcingfast  exploded  fi^m  among  the  laity,  .The 
clergy,  as  before  intimated,  are  far  behind  the  age  they  live  in,  as 
respects  moral  or  scientific  improvement.  They  were  originally 
■ent  over  here  for  the  avowed  object  of  converting  the  native  In- 
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dians  to  the  ChriBtian  faith;  and  for  this  parpose  they  have  been 
plentifully  provided  Trith  chuTchea,  nonvente,  and  colleges,  all  am- 
ply endowed  by  the  government '  of  the  mother  country  from 
coffers  which  were  supplied  &om  the  colony  itself ;  the  boweh 
of  whose  temtory  were  teeming  with  treasures,  which  ihey  were 
forbid  to  touch  on'pain  of  death.  But  whatever  might  have  beeh 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their  predecessors,  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  body  now  resident  at  Rio,  evidently  prefer  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  a  monastic  life,  to  the- labours  and  privations 
attending  the  office  of  a  missionary.  If  a  native' should  come  to 
them  and  pay  for  a  prayer  or  a  shrift,  he  would  no  doubt '  be  ac- 
commodated. But  diey  have  no  idea  of  carrying  out  such  pre- 
ctoas  goods  to  scatter  gratis  in  the  wilderness ! 

In  alluding  to  the  subject  in  a  former  part  of  this  chaptn-,  we 
intimated  that  they  often  winked  at  transgressions  of  the  lowet 
orders,  most  of  whom  are  said  to  be  very* revengeful.  As  an 
illustration  of  that  remark,  we  shall  here  record,  the  following 
incident  which  occurred  at  Rio,  and  was  related  to  us  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  facts,  A  murder  wjts  committed  under  circum- 
stances pecuharly  aggravating.  The  assassin,  closely  pursued  by 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  the  officers  of  justice,  sought 
shelter  from  the  threatening  arm  of  the  civil  law  henetith  whfft 
proved,  at  least  in  this  instance,  the  more  powerful  arm  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law.  Having  attained  the  sanctuary  which  is  ever  found 
beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  religious  edifice,  the  murderer,  hi* 
hands  still  reeking  with  blood,  kneeled  and  most  piously  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  had  been  dedi- 
cated. As  a  matter  of  superstition,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned 
fw  the  momeiA ;  which  allowed  the  culprit  time  to  m^e  his  es^ 
cape,  after  paying  the  priest,  the  immediate  representative  and 
accounting  agent  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  belonged, 
the  amount  exacted  for  his  protection,  and  the  preservatioii  of 
his  hfe. 

Indeed,  the  influence  which  such  drones  in  the  Commtmity  ex- 
ercise over  the  poorer  orders  of  the  flock,  is  almost  incredible. 
Their  deceptions  and  religious  exactions,  and  the  ingenious  meth- 
ods frequently  adopted  to  carry  on  their  systems  of  extortion,  arft 
often  amusing,  and  always  instructive,  as  affording  to  the  curionft^ 
■nfficient  data,  within  a  very  shrat  compass,  from  which  to  draw  B 
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fak  OBtimatfl  t^  the  true  moral  and  religious  condition  of  this  pOT- 
ticn  of  the  coounntiity. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  recounting  one  of  these  scenes,  which 
look  place  in  the  same  ci^.  Walking  with  a  friend,  in  rather  a 
remote  part  of  the  town,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  two  clerical  personages.  One  of  tbeta  was  seated  on 
a  fine  charger,  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  rich  Talleye 
of  Andalusia,  and  the  other  on  a  sleek  mule  1  And  yet  they  were 
both  mendicants,  as  could  readily  be  perceived  from  the  baskets 
of  the  one,  and  the  alfoijas  (saddle-bags)  of  the  other.  As  they 
approached  leisurely  along,  keeping  a  "bright  lookout"  on  either 
side,  we  asked  an  old  woman,  who  was  seated  near  the  door 
of  her  humble  rancho,  who  they  were?  "Signiors,"  said  she, 
"  they  aie  of  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  dispensing  grace  to 
poor  sinners."  They  had  by  this  time  passed  us  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  we  began  to  despair  of  witnessing  any  of  this  singular 
dispensation.  Just  as,  they  approached  the  termination  of  the 
street,  we  saw  a  woman,  aboiit  the  middle  age,  rush  from  her 
hovel,  nearly  opposite  to  where  we  were,  standing  and  calling  oat 
to  them  vehemently,  "  Stop !  stop !  and  give  me  a  SttU  grace  P* 

The  hatae  and  mule  were  brought  to  a  stand,  while  we  followed 
close  to  the  woman,  who  now  ap(HX>achedthe  man  on  horseback, 
hurrying  along  with  her  a  child  of  perhaps  ten  years  of  age,  sal- 
low, and  evidently  in  extremely  bwi  health.  We  now  saw  that 
within  the  basket  was  a  waxen  image  of  the  Virgin,  having  in  her 
arms  another  waxen  image  of  the  infant  Saviour. 

The  poor  woman  insisted  upon  having  some  grace,  "  without 
money  and  without  price,"  for  the  benefit  of  her  sick  child,  in 
consideration  of  not  having  a  single  copper,  and  having  never 
failed  to  pay  the  priest,  for  whom  he  was  selling  grace,  punctually 
for  confessing  her.  He  was,  bowever,  inexorable ;  and  would 
have  gone  off  had  the  poor  woman  not  implored  him  to  wait  for 
another  moment,  to  see  if  she  could  procure  any  thing  with 
which  to  buy  a  Utile  grace  for  her  sick  child ;  and  stepping  into  a 
neigfabouruig  hut,  retnmed  vrith  a  single  egg.  When  the  egg 
was-  deposited  in  the  basket,  in  despite  of  frowning,  we  took  a 
look  within,  where  were  to  be  seen,  carefully  deposited  in  their 
jmiper  places,  some  fowls  ready  for  the  spit,  eggs,  vegetables, 
&c.    All  was  fish,  it  appeared,  which  came  to  this  net    The 
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child  was  laised  up,  and  impiinted  upon  the  feet  of  the  saint  a 
feeble  kias;  and  ihe  saintly  one  Aiored  on,  seeking  iaither 
"  whom  he  might  deTOur,"  ■     ■ 

We  felt  for  a  moment  aa  though  we  could  have  cut  off  the  fel- 
low's ears,  together  with  those  of  his  employer ;  and  he  looked 
at  us  as  if  he  could  have  willingly  served  ub  in  the  same  manner. 

There  may  be  tboee  who  will  deem  the  relation  of  this  in- 
cident an  attack  on  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion;  but,  gentle 
reader,  it  is  not  so  intended ;  no,  not  even  as  we  find  tiiat  religion 
in  the  Brazilian  empire.  We  have  travelled  some  in  Catholic 
coontiies,  and  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  mcrtl  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  these  countries  in  (mother  place,  perhaps  in 
another  volume.  We  shall  state  abuses  where  we  have  seen 
them,  fearlessly,  independently ;  but,  if  we  shall  trace  the  causes 
of  these  abuses  to  sources  different  from  many  writers,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  seen  differently.  .Yet  in  these  days,  even  the 
abuses  of  religion  cannot  always  be  adverted  to  with  safety,  or 
its  professors  named,  unless  it  be  indiscriminately  to  praise.  Of 
this  timeserving  tiniidity  we  have  none ;  beUeving  that  there  is 
much  tnith  in  the  appropriate  language  of  the  poet  who  has 
said — 

<>  An  hail,  reHgion  t  mud  ditine, 

Who,  ia  hii  rough,  imperfact  lizia, 

Thiu  dam  lo  nuns  ihee  ; 
To  atigmatize  hlie  fiiendi  of  thina, 

Cu  tM'at  deftme  th««." 

On  no  subject  have  we  beard  such  contrariety  c^  opinions,  as  in 
relation  to  the  populaticm  of  Rio;  the  various  estimates  not 
agreeing  with  each  other  by  one  hundred  thousand.  We  will 
also  give  our  opinion.  The  city  of  Rio  has  been  divided  into 
seven  parishes ;  and  it  has,  of  late,  been  ascertained  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  that  each  of  these  secticms  contains,  on  an 
average,  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  giving  an  aggregate  of  one 
himdred  and  forty  thousand  souls ;  and  allowing  for  slaves  whose 
masters  did  not  give  them  in,  from  fear  of  taxation  or  some  other 
motive;  we  may  say,  with  .the  utmost  cot^dence,  that  Rio  does 
not  contain  less  than  the  nimibei  just  stated,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  i*f*t\  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
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Whaterer  m^  be  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  intcricff 
prOTuices  of  Brazil,  they  do  not  seem  in  general  to  be  cruelly 
treated  in  Rio,  and  we  saw  but  few  instances  in  which  they  seemed 
to  be  OTerworked.  In  fact,-  ftom  our  own  obseiratione  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Biazilian  stares,  generally  speaking, 
need  not  wish  to  exchange  places  with  those  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  master  requires  of  them  only  four  days'  labour 
in  the  week ;  on  the  other  two  workingdays  they  must  labour 
for  themselves,  to  earn  their  own  food  and  raiment  for  the  week; 
and  so  htlle  do  the  latter  cost,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
they  frequently  lay  by  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  their  own 
freedom.  The  human  frame  feels  fewer  wanu.  and  conaequently 
is  not  exposed  to  so  many  evils,  in  a  warm  as  in  a  cold  climate. 
The  geneial  abundance  of  frvits  within  the  tropics,  and  the 
limited  necessity  for  clothes  and  winter  quarters,  tend  greatly  to 
amehorate  the  condition  of  slaves  in  warm  countries  jike  Brazil. 
In  and  about  Rio,  they  appear  to  be  cheerful  and  happy. 

Previous  to  taking  leave  of  Brazil  for  the  present  (as  oux 
Becond  visit  to  Rio  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  nar- 
I^tive),  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  say  something  of  the 
natural  productions  of  this  part  of  South  America.  In  doing  so, 
we  shall  at  this  time  coniine  ourselves  to  such  only  as  came  under 
our  own  immediate  observation.  Almost  every  traveller  has  so 
enlarged  upon  this  theme,  that  there  is  Uttle  of  novelty  to  be  ex- 
hibited. 

Among  the  most  useful  vegetable  productions  which  a  benefi- 
cent Providence  has  wisely  caused  to  abound  in  every  tropical 
region,  are  the  banana,  the  plantain,  the-  cocoanut,  and  the  bread- 
fruit-tree. The  three  last  named  are,  perhaps,  more  peculiar  to- 
the  islands  of  the  Pacrfic  than  to  either  continent ;  but  the  first  is 
unquestionably  the  mt  «t  useful  and  important  production .  of 
Brazil,  A  single  banana  daily,  has  been  known  to  sustain  the 
life  of  an  individual  for  months.  The  fruit  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  about  two  in  diameter ;  at  first  green,  and 
afterward  of  a  pale  yellow.  Tkey  are  generally  cut  for  use 
before  Ihey  are  fully  ripe ;  the  green  envdope'is  then  peoled  off, 
and  the  friiit  roasted,  forming  an  excellent  substitute  for  bread. 
The  negroes  hve  almost  entirely  upon  them,  and  they  likewise 
serve  to  fatten  all  domestic  animals.    Every  part  of  the  tree. 
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vhich  grow*  to  the-height  of  from  fifteen  to'twenty  feet,  is  converted 
to  Bome  useful  purpose ;  fans,  for  instance,  being  made  of  the 
leaves.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  fruit  cultivated  at  Rio ;  aae 
nnall  and  sweet,  the  other  somewhat  larger,  and  of  coarser 
grains.  The  tree  bears  ih  a  few  months  after  being  planted; 
and,  as  before  intimated,  the  quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  fruit  is 
very  considerable,. 

Next  to  this,  in  quality,  quantity,  and  imp<ntance,  is  the 
Brazilian  orange^  of  which  there  are  several  varieties ;  and  the 
orchards  or  groves  in  which  they  are  cultivated  are  replete  with 
beauty  and  redolent  of  fragrance.  Pineapples,  in  their  season, 
are  e^ftremely  ptendfiil.  The  custard-apple,  the  guava,  the  fruit 
of  the  passion-flower,  and  the  rich  pulpy  tamarind,  are  also  very 
abundant,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  The  cashewnut,  so  well 
known  in  Jamaica  and  Baibadoes,  abounds  in  Brazil,  and  yields 
a  juice  which  is  easily  converted  into  a  pleasant  wine.  The 
cocoanut-tree,  which  flourishes  luxuriantly  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea,  often  exceeds  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  with  leaves  or 
branches  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  length.  Its  fruit  is  de- 
licious, and  too  well  known  to  require  a  description.  Besides 
these  just  enumerated,  are  melons  of  all  kinds,  mangoes,  and 
.  many  different  spedes  of  northern  fruits,  which  are  cultivated 
with  much  success.  Cabbages,  yams,  sWeet  potatoes,  brinjals, 
peas,  and  cucumbers,  are  plentiful,  and  grow  very  rapidly. 

In  addition  to  these,  wheat,  barley,  guinea-com,  millet,  rice, 
coffee,  sugar,  manbiot,  pepper,  honey,  wax,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
hemp,  may  be  raised  in  any  quantity,  and  of  superior  quality. 
.  Of  die^sti^s,  there  are  logwood,  redwaod,  fustic,  indigO)  cochin- 
eal, and  a  variety  of  others ;  and  of  drugs,  Peruvian  bark,  jalap, 
ipecacuanha,  th6  Palma  Christi,  &c.  In  short,  medical,  and 
odtniferous  shrubs  are  without'  number.  Timber  of  the  finest 
quality,  suitable  for  civil  or  naval  architecture,  is  apparently  inex- 
haustible. •Satinwopd,  rosewood,  and  several  oAer  precious 
sorts,  suitable  for  ornamental  cabinet-work,  are  found  in  all  the 
forests.  Flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  ternts  and  delicious  fra- 
grance, surround  the  traveller  on  every  side,  whether  he  be  on  the 
open  plain  or  the  mountain — ^in  the  secluded  vale,  or  beneath  the 
umbrageous  canopy  of  the  forest.  In  one  word,  the  vegetable 
riches  of  Brazil  are,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  any  section  of  the 
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^obe  i  and  tbou^  they  cannot,  of  course,  claim  the  saoie  iu- 
.  trinsic  value,  they  aie  infinitely  auxte  Tarious,  more  beautiM  to 
the  eye,  and  of  mcare  real  utility  to  the  nation,  than  the  glitteiing 
pioductioos  of  boasted  mines. — 

■>  L«t  b»i  Ihe  golden  mi&e  de^M, 

Pcii  deep  in  Buth  it' betirar  Iie>, 

Tlitn  irtien,  b;  hindi  prorin'd,  fnnii  natnre'vaton. 

To  banwB  lus  cooqtdl'd.  Sinus  forth  t)is  nerad  om." 

Of  natural  productiona  in  the  animal  kingdom,  Brazil  can 
doubtless  boast  her  share,  though  of  far  less  variety  than  is  found 
on  the  opposite  continent-  Their  horses  are  mostly  brought,  from 
the -south,  descendants  of  the  wild  herds  which  roam  in  a  state  of. 
unrestrained  freedom  over  the  extensive  pampas  or  prairie's  of 
Argentine  and  Patagonia.  The  original  stock,  it  is  said,  was 
brought  from  Europe,  at  an  early  period  of  the  dlacorery,  to- 
gether  with  that  of  the  black  cattle  which  now  overrun  the  more 
southern  regions  of  the  continent.  Among  the  wild  animals,  the 
largest  is  prt^bly  the  tapir,  or  land  hippopotamus ;  but  the  most 
formidable  is  the  jaguar,  or  South  American  tiger,  which  seldtHn, 
however,  approaches  the  haunts  of  man.  Sloths  and  wild  dogs 
are  Numerous,  besides  sevend  species  of  quadruped^  that  burrow 
in  the  earth.  Among  the  latter  is  the  seven-banded  armadillo,  a 
curious  litde  animal,  well  known  in  all  our  museums,  and  other 
depositories  of  natural  history ;  having  the  snout  of  a'pig,  the  tail 
of  a  lizard,  and  the  feet  of  a  hedgehog.  He  is  armed  with  a  coat 
of  impenetrable  acales,  burrows  in  the  eaith  during  the  daytime, 
and  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet.  The  Brazilians 
use  it  as  an  article  of  food,  the  flesh  being  white,  tender,  and  well 
tasted.  Bate  are  numerous,  of  a  large  size,  and  very  Bsnguinary. 
The  blood  of  cattle  is  their  favourite  food,  on  which,  at  night, 
they  take  the  liberty  to  banquet,  without  invitation  or  license. 

Of  the  feathered  tribe,  Brazil  can  count  great  mynbers,  and 
many  varieties.  The  great  imperial  OHidor  of  Peru  is  some- 
times seen  descending  on  her  plains,  to  prey  upon  the  fra^euts 
of  the  jaguar's  meal,  or  to  bear  away  some  living  quadruped  to 
hia  aerial  retreat  On  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Andes.  The 
royal  eagle,  and  the  bandit  vulture,  make  similar  and  mc»e  fre- 
quent incursions ;  while  fowls  and  birds  of  various  descriptkffli 
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punue  their  instmctire  habhs  a«  nature  dictates.  The  smaller 
tribes  are  numerous,  and  are  more  distinguished  for  brilliancy  of 
jdumagfl  than  for  sweetness  of  melody.  Many  Tarieties  of  par- 
rots and  paroquets  are  found  in  the  woods,  and  the  oruige  ■  gar- 
dens are  peopled  with  hummingbirds. 

Of  reptiles  and  insects  peculiar  to  Brazil,  the  enumeratioo 
would  be  endless.  Venomous  snakes,  together  with  toads  and 
sptdera  of  enonnous  magnitude,  exist  in  formidable  numbers;  as 
also  do  scorpions,  centipedes,  scalopendras,  Sec  But  the  great- 
est peat  of  all  is  the  ant,  whose  numbers  are  hterally  infinite,  and 
whose  defnedations  are  so  serious,  that  Tillages  and  hamlets  haT« 
been  nearly  undermined  by  them.  Mosquitoes,  as  we  have  seen 
and  felt,  are  also  numerous,  and  intolerably  annoying;  but  the 
butterflies  are  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  of  great  variety. 

With  these  brie^  excursive,  and  somewhat  desultory  remarks, 
we  will  now  return  to  the  Potomac,  on  whose  busy  decks  every 
preparation  was  on  foot  for  resimiing  her  course  to  the  "  kx  east." 
Wood,  water,  and  other  requisites  for  eo  long  a  voyage,  were  daily 
being  received  on  board,  where  every  thing  presented  diligetice, 
activity,  and  order. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the  Potomac  first  came  to 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Rio,  when  her  officers,  in  return  for  the 
dvilities  which  they  had  received  ftam  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  shore,  determined  to  get  up  a  /He  for  their  entet- 
tunment  on  board  the  frigate.  During  her  passage  from  New- 
York,  some  encouragement  had  been  given  to  the  men  in  favour 
of  forming  a  small  Thespian  corps,  vrhich  might  afford  occasional 
amusement  during  the  long  cruise  of  circumnavigating  the  globe. 
To  many,  it  might  appear  difficult  to  procure  proper  materials  for 
such  a  company  among  a  crew  of  hardy  sailors.  But  su<^  is  not 
the  fact  On  board  of  a  man-of-war  oi  the  size  of  the  Potomac, 
there  are  perhaps  more  men  of  different  avocations,  than  in  any 
village  of  even  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Indeed,  when 
we  ccmsider  that  ^e  crew  of  such  a  ship  is  mostly  composed 
of  persons  who,  from  desperate  circumstances,  a  roving  inclina- 
tion,  or  from  a  desire  to  see  the  world,  as  they  tenn  it,  enhst  in 
such  an  expedition,  it  is  not  to  be.  wondered  that  they  ciHnprise 
men  of  almost  every  attainment.  The  ')>rofes8ion  of  an  actor  is 
ilwaya  one  of  doubtful  ■access.    Even  with  the  most  gifted 
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geniuB,  years  of  toil  and  repeated  efforts  are  necessary  to  attain 
eminence.  In  the  many  attempts  some  must  fail,  and  are 
thrown  out  of  the  vocation  by  dissipation,  and  find  themselvfia 
from-  necessity  od  board  a  man-of-war.  On  board  the  Potomac 
there  were  one  or  two  rather  above  mediocrity ;  who,  being  well 
'  qualified  to  take  the  manageinetit,  aa  a  niatter  of  course,  entered 
into  the  subject  with  great  spirit. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  the  theatie  was 
rigged  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  invitations  were  sent  on  shore,  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  whom  the  officers  had  become 
acquainted ;  and,  among  these,  several  natives  of  the  country. 
The  pjece  selected  for  the  evening  had  been  frequently  rehearsed; 
and,  as  the  performers  improved  and  acquired  confidence  in  every 
new  attempt,  it  was  hoped  that  the  evening's  amusement  would 
pass  off  welL  At  eight  o'clock,  the  deck  was  thronged  with  the 
officers  of  the  Warren  and  Lexington,  the  former  having  just  ar- 
rived. It  was  indeed  pleasant  to  meet  thus,  on  a  foreign  station, 
so  many  acquaintances  and  former  shipmates ;  and  memoTy,  ac- 
tive in  the  reminiscences  of  other  days  and  bygone  times,  bi^ught 
up  incidents  again  to  be  talked  over  and  enjoyed  anew. 

But  our  brightest  anticipations  are  often  subject  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  sunny  smile  of  beauty  was  doomed  to  be  lacking 
on  this  occasion.  The  weather  suddenly  changed,  the  heavena 
became  overcast,  and  the  prospect  of  the  attendance  of  the  ladies 
lirom  on  shore  every  moment  grew  more  faint.  The  perform- 
ance was  fiinally  opened  without  them ;  but  still  it  contributed 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  all  who  were  present. 

Matters,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  terminate  thus.  Another 
evening  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose ;  the  theatre  was  again 
opened ;  and  all  who  had  not  been  able  to  attend  on  the  preceding 
evening,  were  now  present.  The  performance  went  off  with 
spirit;  a  dance  fallowed,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the 
city  seemed  much  pleased  with  their  visit  on  board,  and  the  enter- 
tainments prepared  for  the  occasion.  But  the  time  had  nowcome 
for  the  Potomac  to  depart,  and  pursue  the  objects  of  her  destination. 

"  Hra  muu>«  uchon,  neu  thia  Eden  Und, 
For  tirent;  dayi  hid  bit  tha  golden  uuid ; 
Bui  dutjr  csUb,  new  perili  to  andoTB, 
And  the  hoMie  bounraia  pipa»-' iUt  teUc,  MMWBT  ^  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Departore  from  Rio  Janeiro — Gloriauj  Suoiet  at  S«* — A  white  Sqnall — A  Mu 
Oreiboaid— .A  nan««  £«cap« — Ctpe  of  Good  Hopa — AiriTal  of  the  Potomac  at 
Cape-Towti— Table  Ba;,  with  Sailing  Diiectioiw— Fitat  DiacoreiT  of  the  Cap* 
by  Dial— Origiii  of  the  Colony— Dew^iiption  of  the  TDifD-~8tate  of  th«  Pnia, 
liteianue,  and  £duc«liOD— dimate,  Clouda,  and  Vapoiui. 

On  Saturday,  the  fifth  .of  NoTeinber,  the  stores  of  the  Potomac 
having  been  completely  replenished,  and  time  not  permitting 
longer  delay,  orders  were  given  to  get  under  way  early  in  the 
morning.  The  anchor  was  weighed  at  daylight;  but  as  the 
breeze  continued  light  and  baffling,  the  harbour  was  not  cleared 
until  late  in  the  forenoon. 

In  addition  to  the  boats  of  the  Potomac,  which  were  sent 
ahead  to  tow  the  ship,  others  from  thQ  s^eral  men-of-war  in  the 
harbour  were  sent  to  proffer  their  assistance ;  and  among  these, 
one  from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate  Druid.  Her  coDunandftr, 
Captam  Hamilton,  haa  been  long  known  in  naval  hfe,  in'whidi 
he  ranks  high  for  nautical  skill,  and  for  his  urbanitj  of  manners 
and  gentlemanly,  deportment, 

The  bows  of  the  Potomac  were  now  laid  close  to  the  wind,  to 
the  east ;  and  conjecture,  even  among  the  crew,  as  to  her  desti- 
nation, seemed  at  an  eild.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sumatra, 
East  Indies,  and  round  the  world,  to  South  America,  were  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one;  while  the  prospect  of  passing  through  new 
scenes,  and  encountering  new  adventures,  a  little  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  gave  rise  tofeelings  which  seemed  to  pervade  and  animate 
all  on  board. 

A  passage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  how- 
ever, over  a  track  of  ocean  which  has  for  centuries  been  the 
common  highway  of  nations, -cannot  be  expected  to  abound  with 
novelty  or  interest.  The  logbook  tells  of  conUnued  headwinds 
— irregular  head  and  cross  seas — and,  south  of  latitude  29*,  of 
blUng  in  with  whale-ships,  and  every  day  encountering  the  ri^t, 
or  black  whale,  »o  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  spermaceti 
whale,  whidi  is  ao  much  mtsre  highly  prized,  on  account  of  its 
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yielding  the  valuable  article  from  wliicb  its  name  is  deriTed.  But« 
BO  changeable  aic  the  scenes  of  a  sailor's  life,  so  fickle  and 
treacheiouB  the  elements  above  and  beneath  him,  that  even  this 
passage  waa  not  without  its  soul-touching  and  heart-thrilling  inci- 
dents, embracing  in  their  extremes,  'and  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  the  essential  qualities  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

There  are  but  few,  perhaps,  who  hare  not  experienced  and/eZf 
the  charms  of  evening,  as  the  last  golden  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  cast  a  milder  glow  of  mellowing  Ught  and  shade  on  all 
around.  It  is  not  romance : — there  is  a  high- wrought  sympathy 
— a  pure  and  holy  feeling,  which  often  passes  over  the  mind 
in  contemplation  of  such  a  scene.  We  had  enjoyed  it  on 
shore ;  but  never  dreamed  that  the  ocean-tossed  mariner  was 
favoured'  with  aught  so  lovely.  It  was  an  evening  when  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  ocean  bad  not  wholly  subsided  from  the 
effects  produced  by  a  heavy  blow  of  several  days.  The  sun  was 
slowly  declining  in  the  west,  Jnaking  his  passage  through  numer- 
ous silvery  and  golden  clouds,  which  threw  upon  a  bank  of  olhei 
dark  vapours  which  were  still  hovering  in  the  east,  an  appearance 
not  unlike  billows  of  fire,  undulating  like  the  sea  beneath  them. 

"The  mn'i  brigM  oitij  dacUning  alt  lerena, 
Now  gltBcad  obliqualj  o'er  the  inimj  icatM : 
III  hMTing  lurface,  kiTelj  to  behold, 
Glcmi  in  ihn  weit,  t,  let  of  linog  gold." 

Fu.coinB. 

To  the  north  and  to  the  south  rose  masses  of  beautiful  clouds 
of  snowy  whiteness,  whose  upper  edges  were  tinged  with  gold ; 
these  changing  into  every  form  above,  while  the  dark  red  tinge 
upon  the  water,  or  sparkling  sea  beneath,  presented,  altogether,  a 
picture  so  beautiful,  that  language  has  not  power  to  describe  it ; 
nor  could  the  pencil  command  sufficiently  varied  coloursj  thou^ 
dipped  in  the  teints  of  the  rainbow,  and  touched  by  the  hand  of  a 
Raphael,  to  delineate  the  scene,  or  impart  its  beauties  to  the 
glowing  canvass.  None  will  call  this  language  loo  strong  except 
such  as  have  not  seen,  and  of  course  cannot  appreciate,  the 
{^andeur  of  ocean's  landscape,  upon  which  the  oldest  and  roughest 
sailor  cannot  look  without  a  brighter  countenance,  and.  a  silent  but 
-  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  that  Being  "  who  stretcheth  tmt  tha 
firmament,  and  holdeth  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand !" 
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In  approaching  tb«  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  more  frequently 
to  the  south  and  east  of  that  promontory,  navigators  have  often  to 
encounter  atorms  from  the  nonhward,  which  rage  with  great  vio- 
lence.' With  theae-winds,  the  sea  always  runs  high,  and  one  of 
the  mo8t  dangerous  features  in  the  character  of  such  gales,  is  the 
sudden,  and  often  in atantaneous,'  change  which'  occun  from  the 
wind  breaking  out,  with  equal  or  even  augmented  fury,  from 
another  and  nearly  opposite  quarter.  The  experienced  navigator 
of  these  seas,  therefore,  always  keeps  a  bright  lookout  during  the 
prevalence  of  auch  gales,  to  die  souihweat.  However  strong  the 
squall  may  be  r^ng,  however  rough  the  sea  may  be  rolling,  or 
copiously  the  rain  may  be  falling,  yet,  a  bright  spot  in  the  west, 
or  southwest,  is  a  siure  indication  of  a  sudden  change  of  wind. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  of  November,  in  latitude  34* 
south,  and  longitude  30*  east.  The  mraning  opened  with  strong 
gales  from  the  northwest,  which  increased  in  violence  until  the 
afternoon.  Sail  after  sail  was  taken  in,  or  reefed,  until  the  Po- 
tomac wore  httle  else  than  a  storm  dreos.  The  sea  vras  exceed- 
ingly high,  rou^,  and  unpleasant ;  and  the  ship  roUed  alid 
laboured  heavily.  The  white  spot  was  seen  in  the  south,  but 
experience  alone  Could  tell  the  power  it  contained.  In  an  instant 
the  gale  frx>m  the  north  "  let  go  its  hold ;"  the  little  canvass  that 
remained  spread  flapped  loosely  on  the  yards  ;  and,  ere  there  was 
time  for  thought  or  action,  a  gale  from  the  aouthwest  struck  the 
vessel  with  such  power,  and  with  a  change  so  sudden,  that  it 
required  the  utmost  exertion  of  professional  skill  to  prepare  her 
to  meet  the  fierce  encounter. 

**  It  camN  nautloM,  and  with  feuning  wmap 
UplnniB  the  wbit'nu^  nufu:»  ef  the  deap  ; 
In  tuch  t,  ttufett,  bame  to  daeda  ef  daatb^ 
The  w>7wud  aisten  icoui  the  bUated  heatb." 

Fiboownt. 

The  high  and  combing  waves,  nmntng  quick  from  the  north- 
east, thus  met  and  arrested  in  their  course  by  violent  gusis  from 
the  southwest,  created  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  ocean's 
snr&ce,  at  least  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  sheets  of  flying 
foam,  as  the  water  vras  carried  from  the  cap  of  each  rolling 
ImUow  in  masses  to  leeward.     This  sudden  encounler  cf  the 
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winds  and  the  waves  caused  th«  latter  to  mount  up  into  vast  and 
moving  pyramids  of  angry  foam. 

It  is  in  such  a  moment  as  tliis  that  the  profession  of  a  saiicff 
becomes  really  sublime !  It  is  a  contest  for  mastery  between  the 
elements  and  the  intellectual  daring  of  man !  At  such  a  moment 
all  hands  are  called  ^  and,  foie  and  aft — from  the  foie,  main,  and 
mizzentops— each  officer  and  sailor  stands  in  deathlike  silence,  to 
receive  and  execute  whatever  orders  the  commander  in  a  low  and 
subdued  tone,  through  the  officer  of  tlie  deck,  may  see  fit  to  give. 
He  is  the  master-spirit  whose  coolness,  experience,  and  intellec- 
tual energies  alone  can  control  the  demon  of  the  tempest. 
-  "  TniB  to  hia  tnist,  when  aered  duty  calli, 
Ho  bovliflg  itoim  the  muloi'i  loul  appil*." 

On  the  present  occasion,  every  requisite  order  had  been  given; 
and  each  of  them  had  been  executed  with  a  prompt  and  fearless 
obedience.  The  gallant  Potomac,  recovering  from  the  unexpected 
shock  she  had  received  in  the  sudden  change  of  the  wiiid,  and 
raising  herself  with  a  graceful  majesty  firom  the^ullen  and  involun" 
tary  obeisance  which  she  had  paid  to  the  blast,  began  to  obey  tha 
impulse  of  her  helm,  when  ^e  appalling  and  terrific  cry  of  "a 
man  overboard !"  resounded  fore  and  aft. 

The  usual  orders  in  such  an  emergency  aTe — "  Hard  down  the 
helm !  Cut  away  the  life-buoy !  and  stand  by  to  lower  the  life" 
boat  V  which  is  always  suspended  from  the  ship's  quarters,  with 
suitable  and.  appropriate  lashings.  Bui  the  commodore  very 
properly  hesitated  to  give  such  orders  on  the  present  occasion; 
for  it  was  but  too  evident  that  no  boat  could  live,  for  a  single  mo* 
ment,  among  the  turbulent  billows  which  were  beating  round  and 
chmbing  up  the  sides  of  the  frigate.  The  feeling  that  pervades 
one  at  such  a  crisis  is  painfully  intense ; — We  know  of  no  excite- 
ment on  "shore  that  can  possibly  be  compared  with  it.  It  is  in 
such  emergencies  that  the  thorough-bred  sailor  exhibits  traiu  of 
character  which  should  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  fury  of 
the  storm — the  tempest-tost  ocean^— the  certainty  of  death  befoi* 
them,  could  not  restrain  the  generous  impetuosity  of  the  crew. 
They  had  gathered  en  masse  on  the  ship's  quarter,  with  hands  upon 
the  ratlins,  ready  to  leap  into  the  boats  on  either  side,  to  rescus 
«  shipmate  from  destiuctioD,  at  shaxe  with  him  a  watery  grave. 
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The  suspense,  which  had  now  become  insufierable,  was  soon 
teliered  by  the  cheerful  exclamation  fiijiii  the  larboard  gangway, 
of  "  there  he  is  !  there  he  is  !"  and  the  man  was  borne  aft  as  <xi« 
snatched  from  the  very  portals  of  death.  It  appears  that  be  had 
been  sent  into  the  forechains,  to  clear  the  foresheet,  as  the  suddea 
change  of  wind  came  on ;  and  the  ship  rolling  at  the  tune  .very 
deep,  he  was  washed  from  thence  into  the  sea.  Fortunately,  he 
had  done  his  work  so  well,  by  overhaiding  the  sheet,  that  a  bite 
had  fallen  near  the  water ;  so  that  when  the  ship  rolled  again 
towards  him  he  succeeded  in  seizing  it,  and  but  a  moment  elapsed 
before  the  welcome  exclamation  of  "  here  he  is !  here  he  is !" 
relieved  the  feelings  of  alt. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  land  was  seen ;  and,  before  night, 
made  out  to  be  Table  Mountain.  On  the  following  day,  after  a 
passage  of  thirty-one  days  from  Rfo,  the  Potomac  came  safely  to 
anchor  at  Cape  Town,  hear  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African 
contiiiCDt,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  as  if  to  interrupt  all 
fimher  progress  to  the  east.  The  breeze,  which  had  promised  an 
anchorage  on  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  had  died  away 
with  the  setting  sun ;  and  during  the  night,  the  restless  clouds 
flitting  swiftly  in  different  directions,  indicated  that  the  spirit  of 
the  tempest  still  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  di  the  cape.  On 
the  same  ^temoon  salutes  were  exchanged  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  fort  on  shore,  and  all  hands  seemed  much  delighted  with 
their  arrival  once  more  in  port. 

.  The  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  mountainous 
lidge,  stretching  nearly  north  and  south  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
connected  on  the  east  side,  and  near  its  northern  extremity,  with 
the  main  body  of  A&ica,  by  a  flat,  sandy  isthmus  about  ten  miles 
broad,  having  Table  Bay  on  the  north  of  it,  and  False  Bay  on  the 
south.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula,  extending  into 
the  sea,  with  False  Bay  on  the  east,  and  the  ocean  on  the  south 
and  west,  is  properly  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  and  is  nearly 
the  most  southern  point  of  Africa.  We  say  nearly,  because  sftei 
doubling  the  cape  from  the  Atlantic,  the  coast  is  found  to  indine 
BOtttheasteily  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  when  it  suddenly 
changes  to  a  northeasterly  direction.  The  most  southerly  point 
of  Africa  is,  therefore,  a  projection  of  the  coast  called  Cape 
Agullus,  extending  a  few  leagues  fiirther  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
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than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself,  being  in  latitude  34°  40*  aouth, 
longitude  18°  26'  east;  whereaa  the  latter  ia  in  latitude  34°  SO* 
■oulh,  longitude  20°  20'  east.  At  this  point,  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  fonna  the  peninsiila,  though  nigged,  is  lower  than  it  ia 
at  the  northern  end,  where  it  ia  terminated  by  Table  Mountain 
and  two  others,  which  fonn.  an  amphitheatre  overlooking  Table 
Bay,  and  opening  at  the  ncnlh  like  the  bay  itself.  The  ridges  of 
the  mountains  extending  from  the  cape  to  the  termination  of  the 
peninsula  on  the.  north  rary  in  shape,  but  the  most  frequent  formi 
incline  more  or  less  to  sharp  conical  points.  The  three  moun- 
tains that  terminate  the  peninsula  on  the  north  are,  the  Table 
Mountain  in  the  middle  ;  the  Lion's  Head,  sometimes  called  the 
Sugaiioaf,  on  the  west  side ;  and  the  Devil's  Peak  on  the  east. 
The  Lion's  Head,  which  is  about  2160  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  separated  from  Table  Mountain  by  a. valley  that  descends 
to  the  depth  of  1500'or  2000  feet  below  the  summit  of  Table 
Mountain,  which  is  itself  3582  feet  above  the  level  of  tl^  sea. 
On  the  west  of  the  Lion's  Head  there  is  a  lower  eminence,  named 
the  Lion's  Rump,  1 142  feet  high,  from  which  the  ground  grad- 
ually dechnes  to  the  sea.  The  amphitheatre  formed  by  these 
three  mountains  ia  about  five  or  six  miles  in  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  placed  Cape  Town,  befwe  which  the  gallant 
Potomac  now  lay  safely  moored,  sheltered  from  every  annoying 
blast  that  might,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  threaten  to  disturb  the 
placidity  of  her  repose.  Between  May  and  October,  this  remark 
would  not  be  af^licable. 

On  the  arrival  of  vessels  in  Table  Bay,  as  in  most  pther  places, 
a  proper  anchorage  is  pointed  out  for  them  by  the  captain  of  the 
port.  When  discharging  their  cargoes,  they  are  to  be  moored  a* 
near  the  jetty  as  safety  will  pennit.  Vessels  touching  for  refresh- 
ments are  allowed  to  ride  at  single  anchor,  with  a  long  scope  of 
ninety  fethoms  of  chain,  as  they  run  less  risk  of  parting  or  fouling. 
It  is  recommended  that  ships  be  kept  as  snug  as  possible,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  periodical  vrinds,  which  at  thnes  blow 
with  considerable  violence.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  local  authorities  for  the  wise  measures  they  have 
adopted  to  counteract  the  occasional  violence  of  the  winds,  sudden 
and  destructive  in  their  effecu.  Certain  signals  have  been  adopted 
by  the  postoffice,  from  which  vessels  in  port  may  receive  timely 
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waning  of  the  approach  <^  wmds,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer  { 
and  long  and  careful  obserratioiiB  and  experience  have  left  no 
room  to  doubt  the  correctnesa  of  these  observations. 

Though  these  regulations,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
cannot  be  of  much  moment  to  us,  yet  they  are  interesting ;  and 
as  our  vessels  are  in  all  seas  and  climeS/  chance  may  render  them 
valuable  lo  our  own  flag. 

While  in  Tt^Ie  Bay,  all  vessels  aie  strongly  enjoined  to  observe 
the  following  signals  &om  the  poSloffice,  founded  on  unerring 
barometrical  observations : — 

"  Union  Jack,  over  white  pierced  blue, —  Ye^  to  a  toJiole  cable. 

"  Union  Jack,  over  blue  white,  blae, — Strike  lower  yards  and 
topmasts,  and  rig  injibboom" 

•Through  the  same  office,  it  is  arranged,  that  vessels  can  make 
their  wants  known  in  rough  and  stormy  weather ;  when  any  a»' 
sistance  required  wiU  be  strictly  attended  to,  bo  far  as  is  practica>- 
ble.  A  vessel  not  supplied  with  Haryott's  code  of  signals,  may 
communicate  in  the  following  manner  with  her  ensign : — 

"  1st.  Ensign  in  the  foretopmast  rigging.-^J  am  in  want  of 
a  ct^e. 

"  2d.  Ensign  in  the  maintopmast  rigging, — /  am  in  want  of  cm 
anchor. 

"3d.  Ensign  in  fore  riggLog,;^ — /  have  parted  a  bower  cable. 

"  4th.  Ensign  in  main  rigging, — /  am  in  toarit  of  cable  and 
mckor. 

"5th.  White,  where  best  seen, — ■! am  in-warUofaboat." 

To  enter  T^le  Bay  at  night,  from  the  north,  and  meaning  to 
pass  north  of  Robben  Island,  a  ship  should  keep  the  light  east- 
ward  of  south  nine  degrees  east,  or  about  south-by-east,  until  riie 
gets  soundings  under  twenty  fathoms,  at  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  li^thouse.  She  may  then  steer  £.  S.  £.,  or  E.  by  S., 
not  to  come  under  ten  fathoms,  until  the  light  bears  W.  S.  W. 
She  may  then  steer  for  the  anchorage,  and  anchor  as  soon  as  the 
lights  are  shutting  in  behind  the  Lion's  Tail.  This  track  leads 
almost  a  mile  clear  of  danger,  on  Green  Point ;  but  a  ship  need  not 
approach  so  near,  if  she  have,  by  seeing  Robben  Island,  ascer- 
tained by  its  bearings  that  she  is  clear  of  rocks,  in  which  case 
she  may  round  it  at  a  greater  distance  from  Green  Point  if  desir»* 
ble>  bat  the  soundings  in  that  case  will  not  be  a  safe  guide, 
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In  coming  from  the  southvest,  a  ship  should  not  get  less  than 
fony  faUioms  before  the  light  bears  southeast,  or  eaat-southeast, 
nor  leas  than  twenty  fathoms  before  it  bears  south-by-east ;  when 
the  preceding  directions  may  be  followed.  From  the  north,  inside 
of  Robben  Island,  the  light  should  be  kept  about  southwest-by- 
south,  until  the  ship  has  passed  that  island,  in  doing  which  she  may 
have  in  some  cases  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  ;  and  when  on  that 
course  the  water  deepens  to  eleven  or  twelve  fathoms,  she  may 
8t«er  for  the  anchorage  by  the  plan  as  before  stated. 

On  beating  around  Green  Point,  a  ship  should  never  shoal  hra* 
water  tmder  eleven  or  twelve  fathoms,  until  she  has  brought  the 
light  to  bear  west-southwest,  as  before  directed. 

In  beating  between  Robben  Island  and  the  main,  to  enter  Table 
Bay,  the  soundings  may  be  taken  from  the  island,  as  it  shoals  very 
regularly.  In  Standing  towaids  the  main,  it  appears  pnident  to 
look  at  the  first  cast  of  the  lead  after  the  water  shoals,  and  in 
all  cases  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  vessel  will  keep  her  lead 
agoing.  By  day,  or  when  the  shwe  or  surf  can  be  seen,  or  indeed 
under  any  circumstances,  the  plan  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guide. 

Europe  was  totally  unacquainted  with  this  country,  and  even 
ignorant  of  its  existence,  anterior  to  the  year  1493,  when  it  vtu 
discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who, 
under  the  inmiediate  auspices  of  his  sovereign,  John  II.,  had  ex- 
tended the  Portuguese  discoveries  along  the  whole  western  coast 
of  Africa.  When  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
he  was  driven  oiit  of  sight  of  land,  and  hurried  by  a  violent  stonn 
far  into  the  Indian  Oc«an.  The  Portuguese  sailors  now  gave 
themselves  up  as  lost,  while  fw  thirteen  days  they  were  buffeted 
about  by  the  relentless  tempest.  After  being  partially  acclimated 
to  the  sultry  gales  of  Africa,  they  found  the  damp  cold  blast  of  the 
Aniarclic  seas  almost  intolerably  severe.  When  the  storm  abated, 
ignorant  of  their  real  situation,  they  steered  eastward  to  regain 
the  coast  from  which  they  had  been  driven,  but  nothing  but  the 
unbounded  ocean  was  to  be  seen.  Surprised  and  bewildered,  they 
steered  to  the  north,  and  finally  made  a  point  of  Africa,  consider- 
ably to  the  eastward  of  that  which  we  now  call  the  Cape  of  Good  , 
Hope.  As  numerous  herds  were  seen  feeding  on  the  shore,  Diaz 
called  his  new  discovery  "  the  Bay  of  Cows."  He  then  steered 
■  westward  until  he  came  to  a  small  island,  on  which  he  [Wanted  a 
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inllar,  as  he  had  previonsly  done  on  the  western  Const  of  die  same 
eontinent,  fw  in  ensign  of  the  Pcotuguese  dominion. 

A  general  murmur,  bowerer,  amounting  to  a  mutinous  movo- 
ment,  now  arose  among  bis  exhausted  and  dispirited  crew.  They 
urged  that  they  had  already  discovered  enough  of  land  for  one 
Toyage,  that  their  Teasel  was  shattered,'  and  their  provisions  draw- 
ing to  a  close ;  in  a  word,  they  positively  insisted  on  retnmii^ 
home.  Diaz  called  a  council  of  his  ofiSccrs,  who  all  concurred 
in  the  wishes  of  the  men ;  so  that  the  enterprising  and  indefatig»- 
bte  navigator  was  here  compeUed  to  relinquish  a  still  brighter 
chaplet  than  he  had  already  acquired;  one  which  was  in  foA 
view,  and  abnost  within  his  reach.  He  yielded,  it  is  said,  with 
deep  reluctance,  and  parted  with  the  island  where  he  had  planted 
his  last  ensign,  "  as  a  father  parts  from  an  exiled  son/'  In  re> 
guning  the  Atlantic,  they  for  the  first  time  doubled,  in  full  view,  - 
the  long  sougbt-for  cape  or  promontory,  to  which  Diaz,  tortured 
by  his  feelings  .of  mortification  and  chagrin,  gave  the  name  of 
"  Cobaa  totaa  Tormentas" — "  the  Cape  of  all  Torments ;"  but  hit 
joyful  sovereign,  on  bis  return  to  Portugal,  inspued  with  a  well- 
grounded  hope  that  the  long  sought-for  passage  to  India  was  at 
length  discovered,  changed  the  appellation  to  that  which  it  no* 
bears,  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  In  1497  this  hope  was  Ailly 
reidized  by  Vaseo  de  Gama,  another  Portuguese  discoverer,  who 
doubled  the  cape,  and  explored  bis  way  to  India,  landing  at  Colicut 
<M  the  twenty-second  of  Hay  in  the  following  year. 

A  pathway  for  all  nations  was  now  opened  to  the  "  land  of 
jsomise,"  whose  precious  merchandise  soon  began  to  be  poured 
into  the  lap  of  every  European  country  with  profuse  abundance. 
But  notwithstanding  their  constant  passing  and  repassing  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  admirable  locality  for  furnishing  refresh- 
ments, and  the  inviting  a^iect  of  the  country,  none  conceived  the 
idea  of  planting  a  civilized  colony  among  its  sable  native  residentSi 
But  in  16&0,  on«  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  after  its.  first  dis- 
coTery,  Van  Riebeck,  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company's  ships,  pointed  out  to  the  directors  the  great  sdvahtagea 
which  would  be  derived  from  establishing  a  settlement  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  they  listened  to  the  suggestion^ 
In  two  years  afterward  his  views  were  carried  into  efiiect,  and  ba 
himself  appointed  governs  of  the  new  colony.     fVom  that  tinMy 
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to  the  year  1795,  it  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Dutch,  gnulnally 
improTing.  In  the  meantime,  the  English  poBBessioiu  in  the  east 
had  greaUy  increased ;  and  John  Bull  had  not  passed  so  ofteo 
round  the  cape  without  casting  a  wishful  eye  oa  this  thriring 
establiBbment,  which  be  thought  might  answer  so  well  to  refresh 
his  vessels  at.  In  1795,  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  fortunes  of 
war  gfiYe  him  the  power ;  and  as  he  is  an  old  gentleman  who  is 
not  remarkable  for  being  over  fastidious  in  respecting  the  rights 
of  his  neighbours,  and  having  just  suffered  the  loss  of  his  best 
transatlantic  dependaoces,  he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
colony  of  the.  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  it  has,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  years  (during  which  the  Dutch  held  it  under  the  treaty 
of  Amiens),  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  descendants  of  the  old  governor,  Pietr  Van  Roodt 
Van  Oudtshoom. 

Cape  Town  itself  is  beautifiilly  situated  on  a  plain,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  stupendous-  rock  or  mountain.*  The  streets  are 
spacious,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  with  great  ex- 
actness. The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  whitewashed  with- 
out, which  gives  them  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance ;  there  are 
few  built  over  two  stories,  on  account  of  the  winda,  which  blew 
sometimes  ezcessivdy  strong.  The  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
the  public  buildings,  are  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used,  but  possess  nothing  which  deserves  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  public  square  presents  a  neat  appearance,  and  is  kept 
in  fine  order;  and  there  are  some  pleasant  promenades  in  the  en- 
virons, tastefully  overshadowed  with  spreading  branches  of  oak. 

The  progress  of  literature  at  Cape  Town  is  very  promising 
and  the  cause  of  education  has  numerous  and  powerful  adherenta. 
A  newspaper,  called  the  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser, 
has  been  established  for  several  years,  and  is  said  to  be  well  aup- 
portedr  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  the 
jealousy  and  cupidity  of  the  Dutch  residents.  It  has  uniformly 
and  strenuously  advocated  the  cause'  of  ameliorating  the  condition 

■  The  locks  of  which  thiipeniiwuIaU  «nipo«Bda»  few  mmtmbukod  of  lii^il* 
■tnictiire.  Th«;  are  gnnite,  gaein,  cUj-ilate,  gnjwteka,  qquti-Toek,  undttone, 
•nd  dol«rit«.  Of  (hsM  the  nrast  ibanduit  ars  gnoitg  and  •andatom  ;  th«  Mit  in 
•frnjatacj  are  giajwicke  and  claj-ilate  ;  and  the  least  frsqnent  us  gnUM  and  dolarila. 
la  aaoM  pUcM,  tha  sandaloMii  titTViad  bj  taint  of  Md  im  on. 
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(tf  the  slares,  as  le'specta  theii  fodd,  clothing,  hours  of  labour' 
pmuahment,  marriages,  &c.  This  was  wonnwood  to  the  Dutch, 
who  consider  their  slares  in  the  same  light  as  some  teamsters  do 
their  horses : — "  If  there  be  any  work  in  the  animal,"  say  they, 
"  we  must  bring  out  our  money's  worth  by  the  lash  of  the  whip." 
They  therefore  convened  a  meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  to  de- 
nounce the  Commercial  Advertiser,  as  unworthy  their  patronage 
aad  support ;  and,  as  a  joint-stock  company,  to  establish  an  oppo- 
sition paper,  called  the  Zuid  AJrikain,  which  maintains  a  policy 
diametncally  opposed  to  that  advocated  by  the  other.  Whether 
this  competition  of  clashing  interests  is  calculated  to  produce 
beneficial  effects,  is  a  question  that  time  will  determine.  There 
is  alao  another  periodical  published  here,  called  the  Literary 
Gazette,  which  is  said  to  be  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
praise  iat  the  hberaUty  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  literary  merit  of 
ila  origiii*!  articles. 

The  public  library  is  an  honour  to  the  colony,  having,  in  the 
comw  of  five  or  six  years,  increased  in  books  and  subscribers 
until  it  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  unri?alled  in  any 
colonial  annals.  '  Its  Bhelveg  present  a  brilliant  display  of  the  best 
irwks  on  all  subjects  and  in  divers  languages.  The  librarian, 
who  is  also  secretary  to  the  institution,  and  the  editor  of  the  Lit- 
arary  Guzette,  is  distinguished  far  his  affable  deportment,  urbanity 
of  manners,  and  polite  attention  to  visiters.  A  museum  has  also 
been  established,  which  is  rich  in  specimens  of  natural  history, 
especially  in  those  branches  of  it  which  are  so  numerous  in 
Southern  Africa.  A  very  large  and  interesting  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts  likewise,  as  we  were  informed,  once  exiated  in  this  place, 
and  was  a  great  object  of  attraction  to  strangers ;  but  it  has  since 
dwindled  away  to  a  "  beggarly  account  of  empty"  cages,  there 
being  not  at  [nesent  half  a  dozen  subjects  in  the  enclosure. 

Two  iafanl  schools  have  been  established  here,  which  appear 
to  be  conducted  on  excellent  principles,  and  meet  a  very  general 
support.  Schools  and  academies  for  the  higher  branches  are  also 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  But  the  institution  which  merits  the 
most  attention,  is  the  South  African  College,  which  embraces  all 
the  advantages  of  an  English  seminary  and  university, — admitting 
pupils  vrith  the  slightest  possible  preparation,  and  instructing  them 
in  the  highest  branches  of  science,  and  the  widest  range  of  litn- 
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ature,  at  a  trifling  cost.  Moil  of  the  profesaors  are  stated  to  be 
men  of  Uic  Gnt  scientific  attainments  ;  and  many  of  the  pupils 
have  evinced  a  rigour  of  understanding  and  an  extent  of  acquire- 
ments which  convey  indubitable  testimosy  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

This  college  was  founded  on  the  first  of  October,  1829,  having 
been  in  existence  but  a  little  more  than  two  years  when  the  Polo- 
mac  arrived  at  the  cape,  at  which  period  the  number  of  pupils 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fii^.  The  "branches  tauj^t  here, 
as  we  understand,  are  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Dutch,  Eb^sh, 
writing,  drawing,  French,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  algebra, 
geometry,-  trigonometry,  the  {sinciples  of  geography,  and  as- 
Ipronomy.  The  qualifications  of  a  student  for  admission  are,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  No 
distinction  exists  as  to  rank  or  religion.  The  building  contains  a 
number  of  spacious  and  airy  apartments,  extremely  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  tuition. 

The  climate  of  the  cape  is  healthy,  judging  either  from  (he 
temperature,  or  from  the  ruddy  countenances  of  its  inhabitants. 
From  a  meteorological  journal  kept  for  a  number  of  years  at  th^ 
cape,  the  mean  temperature  oi  the  year  is  67^^°  Fahrei^eit ;  while 
the  mean  of  the  coldest  month  is  57*,  and  that  of  the  hottest  79*. 
This  temperature  seems  to  vary  but  little  in  the  other  districts  of 
the  colony ;  that  of  Stellsnbosch  gives  the  mean  of  one  year  66°, 
extremes  67*  and  50*;  while  that  of  Zwartlaad  appears  to  be 
€6  j*,  extremes  88* and  M*.  At  Zulbagh,  situated  in  ^e  valley  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  divide  the  western  fi-om  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  colony,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
is  66{°,  diat  of  the  coldest  month  65^*,  of  the  hottest  60|*,  ex- 
tremes 95*  and  52*;  mean  of  their  winter  56|°,  of  their  summer 
months  79*,  least  beat  in  summer  60*.  Here,  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  most  warm  climates  of  a  temperate  zone,  the  wind 
ctHnmonly  blovra  cold  in  summer,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun 
shines  with  great  power ;  and  this  istbe  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  warm  from  a  hot  climate. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cape  mountains,  and  within  the  range  of  their 
influence,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  valleys  and  the 
plains  is  mitigated  by  a  cool  wind  descending  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  blast  is  tempwed  by  the  reflected  heat  of 
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ika  eaith*&  surface.  Hence  a  moderate  temperature,  when  the 
wind  has  free  progress,  is  (he  Tesult  in  summer  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  During  the  Warm  season,  although  the  sou^east 
monsoon  predominates,  westerly  winds  are  not  un&equent,  and 
they  are  always  moist ;  when  southeasterly  winds  blow,  they  bring 
from  the  shallow  sea,  orer  La  GruiUas'  bank,  humidity,  which  is 
condensed  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains ;  it  is  seen  rolling 
down  the  western  cUffs  in  volumes  of  thick  rapour,  and  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  this  is  dissipated,  as  it  descends!  snswers  precisely 
to  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  ur. 

Few  have  visited  the  cape  without  having  cause  to  admire  tho 
peculiarity,  of  the  clouds  and  vapours.  The  mountain  being  colder 
than  the  plain  below,  condenses  and  renders  visible  the  passing 
vapour,  whenever  the  dryness  of  the  wind  is  less  than  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  its  summit  and  base.  Owing  to  ra- 
diation, the  influence  of  the  mountain's  summit  extends  to  a  column 
of  ab-  near  it,  and  a  cloud  at  rest  is  accordingly  seen  suspended 
high  above,  which,  from  its  white  fleecy  appearance,  is  called  the 
TabU-cloth.  The  heat  of  the  plain  has  a  like  influenoe  on  the, 
atmosphere  over  it,  and  affects  the  temperature  inunediately  above. 
The  vapour  there,  as  it  quits  the  mountain,  passes  into  a  warmer 
region,  when  it  is  dissolved,  and  thus  it  traverses,  transparent  and 
invisible,  to  be  again  condensed  and  made  apparent  on  approach- 
ing another  mountain.  This  is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  ap- 
pearances which  are  so  commonly  seen  during  the  continuance 
of  the  southeast  wind  at  the  cape. 

Volumes  of  vapour  are  seen  rolling  over  the  summit  and  down 
the  sides  of  Hanghp,  Hottentots,  Holland,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chain  of  high  mountains  ;  while  above  the  valleys  and  over  the 
isthmus  scarcely  a  passing  cloud  is  seen.  But  the  vapour  is 
diickly  condensed  on  the  peninsular  group  of  mountains,  rolls 
over  their  summits,  descends  to  a  certain  distance  down  the  cliff, 
and  is  dissipated  and  becomes  transparent  as  it  passes  onwards. 
Clouds  at  rest,  while  the  wind  is  blowing  with  violence,  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  over  Table  Say,  and  likewise  over  Cape  Downs, 
piectsely  similar  to  clouds  suspended  over  peaks.  Generally 
during  a  southeast  wind,  the  sky  is  clear  on  Hanglip  and  .Table 
Uountains. 

But,  now  and  then,  a  small  silvery  cloud  suddenly  appesn 
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above  the  sea,  on  the  shore ;  grows,  changes  shape  without  change 
of  place  (although  the  wind,  meantime,  continues  to  blow  most 
Tiolently),  wasteSg.aM  vanishes.  Df.  Ajnott,  in  his  elements  of 
physics  or  natural  philosophy,  thus  accounts  for  the  singular 
beauty  and  density  of  the  clouds  which  frequently  envelop  Table 
Mountain : — "  The  reason  of  the  phenomena  is,  that  the  air  cm- 
stituting  the  wind  from  the  southeast  having  passed  over  the  vast 
Southern  Ocean,  conies  charged  with  as  much  invisible  moistote 
as  the  temperature  can  sustain.  In  rising  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  it  is  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  giulually 
escaping  from  a  part  of  the  former  pressure ;  and  on  attaining  the 
summit,  it  has  dilated  so  much,  and  has  consequently  become  so 
much  colder,  that  it  has  let  go  part  of  its  moisture :  and  it  no' 
sooner  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  again  descends  in 
the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  pressed,  and  condensed,  and  heated  as 
before,  than  it  is  re^issolved  and  disappears,  the  magnificent  ap- 
pariticot  dwelling  only  on  the  mountain  top." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Oqw  oT  Good  Hop*— PragTMs  of  tha  Colon;— 4?ipe  Diitrict— Diitticts  of  SteDen- 
boach,  WbrcMter,  Swslletidiin,  George,  Uitenhi^  Albany,  Sonumel,  ud  Giaaf 
R«ael — Pi^nladan  Table — Import*  and  Eiporta — Jodkiuy  EtlabluhmeDt — Poat- 
affiea  Hnmana  and  Religiona  InatitDtiona — RaTonae,  MilitaiT,  dec. — Tb«  Caffiaa 
— Captain  Stsnt'a  Cbaftctei  of  than— Tba  HottanUta— Fragreaa  of  Education 


The  British  colonial  establishment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ia  rapidly  improving,  and  is  unquestionably  destined,  at  no  very 
late  period,  to  become  of  much  importance  to  the  mother  country, 
and  coUateiaUy.to  the  commercial  world.  The  settlements  are 
n^ndly  extending  towards  the  interior,  ifaeie  being  no  leas  than 
ten  districts  at  this  time  composing  the  colony. 

The  Cape  District  has  been  much  extended  of  late,  embracing 
ibe  Residency  of  Simon's  Town.  The  north  point  of  the  dia^ct 
extends  to  Verlone  Valley,  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from 
Cape  Point,  but  in  no  part  does  the  district  exceed  thirty  miles  in 
breadth.  This  district  is  dirided  into  eleven  divisions,  one 
oS  which  is  Constantia,  so  celebrated  for  its  wines.  There  are 
no  streams  which  serve  for  irrigation,  and  the  crops  depend  al- 
most wholly  on  the  periodical  rains.  In  this  district  there  are 
sev«ral  fine  tnmpike-roads,  the  tolls  on  which,  in  the  year  1830, 
amounted  to  16631.,  while  the  repairs  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  14001.  In  this  district  is  Saldanha  Bay,  in  33*  6' 
south  latitude,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  colony,  and 
will*  in  time  become  the  anchorage  to  the  seat  of  justice, for 
another  district.  Captam  Morrell  was  in  this  bay  in  18S9,  in  the 
schooner  Antarctic,  and  is  quite  fiill  in  his  description. 

There  are  thirty  thousand  acres  cultivated,  seven  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  waste,  and  two  thousand  acres  planted  with  vines, 
giving  two  millions  six  hundred  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifiy  plants,  yielding  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  leaguers,* 

*  A  leagan  of  wma  ia  ana  bnulrad  and  flftj-two  gallona 
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or  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  and  seventy-two  gallons 
of  wine. 

The  district  of  Stellenbosch  contains  four  thousand  six  bun- 
died  square  miles,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  division  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  about  twenty-five  noiles  firom  Table  Ba^ 
The  chief  produce  of  Stellenbosch  is  wine,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity made  is  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  leaguers,  and  six  hun- 
dred leaguers  of  brandy,  per  annum ;  grain  and  fruits  are  abundant, 
when  die  season  is  favourable  to  farmers,  though  the  district  is 
not  adapted  for  grazing. 

The  district  of  Worcester,  also,  on  the  western  part  of  the  cape, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  colony,  being  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  long,  and,  in  one  place,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in 
width.  It  is  divided  into  no  less  than  twenty  divisions ;  the  six 
first  produce  wine,  grain,  and  cattle,  and  the  remainder  are  only 
grazing  feina.  The  cedar  is  found  only  in  this  district,  and  is 
procured  from  the  mountains  with  great  labour. 

The  district  of  Swellendam  once  belonged  to  Stellenbosch,  and 
was  separated  from  it  in  the-  year  1745.  It  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain nearly  nine  thousand  square  miles.  The  chief  products  are 
butter,  tallow,  soap,  aloes,  cattle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  grain 
and  wine.  The  horses  of  this  section  of  the  country  are  .cele- 
brated for  draught  and  saddle,  and  some  of  the  finest  wool  of  the 
colony  has  been  produced  at  Joetendal's  Valley.  But  the  capaci- 
ties of  this  district  seem  best  adapted  to  grain ;  and,  by  proper 
industry  and  labourers,  immense  quantities  might  be  produced  for 
exportation.  At  this  time,  it  is  said,  there  are  not  less  than  ei^- 
teen  thousand  five  hundred  acres  under  cultivation ;  one  hundred 
only  in  vines,  one  million  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  in 
pasturage,  and  four  millions  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand 
fire  hundred  and  twenty-nine  uncultivated.  At  a  village  called 
Caledon,  there  are  two  wann  medicinal  springs,  and  their  heat  is 
92°.  These  baths  have  been  found  usefiil  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
diseases  of  the  slun,  and  scorbutic  ulcers. 

On  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  colony  is  situated  the  district 
of  George,  adapted  only  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  cattle.  Near 
the  mouth  of  Courits  and  Small  Brak  rivers  are  a  few  small  salt 
lakes,  though  not  very  productive  in  this  useful  article.  Spanish 
sheep  succeed  well,  and  Small  Brak  river  abounds  in  the  greateit 
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Tuiety  of  cboice  fish,  near  ita  confluence  with  HosBel  Bay; 
next  to  Simon's,  tliiB  is  the  best  and  safest  bay  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  colcHiy,  and  is  suited  to  ressels  of  all  descriptions.  A 
wlul»-fiabeiy  is  carried  on  in  this  place  with  tolerable  success.  A 
few  small  divisions  of  this  district  are  productiTe  in  wheat  of  the 
best  quality;  also  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  are  cultirated  to  & 
bmited  extent;  there  are  fine  groves  of  timber  in  the  mountains, 
and  many  of  the  border  settlers  are  employed  in  getting  it  out. 
There  are  ten  thousand  acres  under  culCiTation,  embracing  all 
kinds  of  productions.  This  district  is  large,  embracing  one 
million  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  acres. 

The  district  of  Uitenhage  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Sou^ 
Africa,  and  is  skirted  on  the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  has 
two  bays  and  several  fine  riTen,  and  is  about  fire  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Town.  Algoa  Bay  is  the  principal  port,  and  its  trade  is 
rapidly  increasing;  vessels  from  the  east,  in  the  winter  season,  - 
often  ttop  in  this  bay,  though  Port  Elizabeth  may  be  considered 
the  principal  on  the  east  part  of  the  colony.  Uitenhage,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  district,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the 
colony,  and  was  formerly  the  headquarters'  of  the  frontier ;  but 
the  Ca£e3  having  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  district,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  troops  to  Graham's  Town,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  miles  finrther  in  advance. 

The  town  of  Uitenhage  aflbrds  a  number  of  spacious  buildings, 
{HiUic  and  private ;  agricultural  societies,  reading-rooms,  and  a 
turf-club  are  established,  and  managed  with  spirit.  A  seminary 
was  established  in  1832,  and  has  at  present  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils.  There  are  lead  mines  near  this  place,  though 
not  worked.  About  seven  miles  northeast  of  Uitenhage  are  im- 
mense beds  of  seashells  and  seashellfish,  particularly  oysters ; 
these  beds  are  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  many  hundred 
feet  above  its  level. 

The  local  advantages  of  the  district  consist  in  its  supply  of  wa- 
ter, and  great  capabilities  for  raising  black  cattle.  A  large  portion 
of  the  butter,  soap,  and  tallow  exported  fiom  Algoa  Bay,  is  from 
this  district,  whose  main  resources  will  always  arise  from  its  gra- 
zing qualities.  The  value  of  a  fat  ox  is  about  two  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  the  amount  of  the  black  and  breeding  cattle  in   the 
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district  is  eHtinuted  at  sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  In  June,  1629,  eighteen  whales  were  killed  in  Algoa  Bay, 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  near  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  and,  in  the  year  1630,  fiftten  were  taken  of  propor- 
tionate ralue. 

*  The  appearance  of  the  district  of  Albany  is  highly  pleasing, 
and  is  romantically  diversified  by  gentle  undulatioaB,  by  precipi- 
tous woody  rarines  or  kloofs,  by  stupendous  ports  or  passes 
through  the  mountains,  and  by  clumps  of  elegant  evergreens ; 
while  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  with  slight  exceptions,  is 
adorned  by  a  covering  of  verdant  pasturage,  and  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Great  Fish  river,  on  the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean ;  it  is  sixty- 
six  miles  in  extent,  and  from  thirty  to  f<xty-six  in  breadth ;  pro- 
ducing wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils.  The  animals,  in  1829,  amounted  to  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  horses,  three  thousand  and  seventy 
homed  cattle,  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  cape  sheep,  ten 
thousand  Spanish  sheep,  and  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  goats.  In  no  part  of  the  colony  have  the  inhabitants  mani- 
fested more  zeal  in  the  estabbshment  of  schools,  than  in  this  dis- 
trict. This  laudable  spirit  is  not  only  manifest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  for  the  children  of  the  settlers,  of  Sun- 
day schools  for  the  indigent,  and  an  academy  for  the  higher 
bnmches ;  but  its  benevolence  extends  to  the  im^tfovement  of  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  CafiSres — the  poOT,  degraded,  and  long^ 
misrepresented  Hottentot.  The  nuBsionahes  have  laboured  in- 
cessantly to  improve  the  moral  degradation  and  horrid  barbarity 
of  these  savages,  and  the  result  has  been  found  most  encouraging. 
Sdiools  have  been  established  among  them,  and  the  nimiber  of 
children  of  the  Cafi^  now  under  instruction,  amounts  to  mon 
than  six  hundred ;  and  it  is  said,  but  for  the  want  of  teachers, 
the  number  might  have  been  greatly  increased.  They  are  tau^ 
in  the  Caffie  and  English  languages,  and  many  of  them  speak  the 
latter  with  considerable  fluency. 

The  exports  of  this  district  for  the  year  1830,  in  hides,  faoms, 
sheep-skins,  tallow,  butter,  soa^^  gums,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
salted  beef  and  pork,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars ;  which,  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  set- 
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tlement  of  ten  yean'  atanding,  certainly  beBpeaks  great  proi- 
perity. 

In  the  Deij^bouiing  district  of  Graaf  Rainet,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  fourteen  tiiousand  fire  hundred.  The  climate  is  equal 
in  salubrity  to  any  part  of  the  colony ;  and,  like  Albany,  is  most 
favouiable  to  grazing.  In  the  year  1630,  it  had  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-one  saddle  and  wagon  horses  i  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-four  breeding  mares ;  eleren  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety-three  oxen ;  fifty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  breeding  cattle ;  three  thousand  Spani^ 
aheep ;  nine  hundred  and  seren  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seveD  colonial  sheep ;  and  fifteen  thousand  goats. 

Such  are  the  features  presented  by  the  several  diatriotfl  com- 
posing the  present  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  have 
given  this  sketch  somewhat  mwe  in  detail,  because  the  subjects 
ai^ared  to  possess  much  interest,  and  will  at  least  be  new  to 
the  generahty  of  American  readers.  The  delay  of  the  Potomac 
at  theOipe  did  not  allow  these  remarks  to  be  made  from  personal 
observation ;  but  it  did  allow  time  to  see  much  evidence  of  the 
[vosperity  here  spoken  of,  and  of  acquiring  the  materials  Jxom 
which  the  picture  has  been  drawn. 

By  casting  an  eye  over  the  map  of  the  world,  it  will  be  seeD 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occupies  a  commanding  position; 
From  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  distance  may  be  run  in  a 
month;  while  to  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Surinam,  Beibice,  and 
Eflsequibo,  it  will  not  occupy  more  than  six  weeks.  To  the  Red 
Sea,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  the  voyage  may  be  performed  in 
two  months. 

Halfway  from  Europe  to  India,  it  forms  a  fine  re&eshing  point 
for  veasels  engaged  in  the  cmnmerce  of  the  east.  During  the 
year  1829, -no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fi%-one  vessels  had 
entered  the  ports  of  ihe  colony,  the  greater  portion  in  Table  Bay; 
amounting  to  serenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and. sixteen 
tons  of  shipping,  and  giving  employment  to  five  thonsand  and 
sixty-two  seamen.  The  trade  from  the  colony  itself  to  England 
is  important,  considering  that  it  does  not  contain  more  than  one 
handled  and  forty  thousand  free  inhabitants.  The  following 
tabk  ahowa  bow  this  population  is  diatributed  among  the  wreial 
districts : — 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  18»-30 

.„„„. 

or  nthiM. 

^«. 

TOW. 

Birthe. 

Hun 

>gM. 

Deaib* 

Caps  District 
■WoTcnUi 

8,346 
4,M3 
6,81B 
6,634 
a,976 
S,G»S 
8,601 
4,449 
C,6T4 

2,688 
3,966 
6,064 
6,309 
2,SS9 
3,1M 
3,663 
4,292 
4,820 

2,963 
3,63a 
8,06r 
2,306 
1,603 
1,064 
033 

3,876 
1,400 
8,813 
1,971 
13T0 
0B6 
648 

8,470 
7,836 
7,188 
4,040 

4,asa 

3,664 

6,320 
6,8BS 

0,663 
4,088 
7,379 
7.0S6 
6,679 
3,666 
3,747 
3,700 
4,897 
6,449 

109 
847 
363 
880 
■144 
IBS 
389 
439 
663 

130 
13 
63 
41 

67 
7 
40 
94 

86 

403 
137 
324 
356 
IW 
97 

i»e 

79 
08 
149 

Uil^agB 

Somenet 

Gruf  Rainet. 

771        605 
1,331        628 

46,023 

41,436 

18,312  18,764 

88,336 

66,180 

3.476 

607 

I.B63 

ToUU, I1B,615 

Add  for  the  urn;,  iboDt S,MIO 

Griod  totiJ, 131,016 

u  h  tbaw  1  mimUcr  rnxgngtu  thiD  the  eUtiHicil  detaile  of  (be  Mrenl  dittrkU  ei- 
140.00a                                                                        '^ 

Great  Britain  requiies  the  colony  to  pay  all  the  exjMnscs  of  its 
establishment,  except  the  anny  and  navy.  For  the  purposes  of 
rerenue,  3}  per  cent,  is  levied  by  the  colony  on  all  British  goods, 
and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  foreign  goods,  thou^  introduced  in  BritiA 
bottoma ;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  from  the  east.  Oi 
the  subject  of  commerce,  figures  are  always  most  valuable ;  and 
&om  the  following  table  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  conmierce  of  the 
cape  has  assumed  an  importance  not  to  be  expected  from  the  pro* 


tioos 

of  the  colony  and  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

1834, 

Import. 
Export* 

:£:346,S16 
318,687 

ElcMofimpetl.  £!»,(« 

1886, 

Importi 
Export. 

396,798 
340,086 

EicoM  or  nnpate 

6^767 

1836, 

Import. 
Eiporte 

369,434 
173,033 

EiCM.  oT  taipart. 

«M*f 

1837, 

Importa 
Export. 

380,063 
31I,4n 

EiMM  of  import. 

74,008 

18M, 

Import. 
Export. 

XM,MS 
368,909 

Eieewot  Import. 

7,0B» 

lass. 

Not  a 

InqMK. 

S66.6S3 
380,876 
18,364 

EiM.  of  import. 

77,«3f 
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Heite  we  hare  a  commetcial  view  of  the  trade  cairied  on  to 
South  Africa,  and  the  evidence  of  no  email  share  of  enterfoiie  on 
the  part  of  its  resident  merchants,  in  oider  to  sustain,  so  well  a« 
they  appear  to  do,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  heavy  impor- 
'  tations  from  the  mother  coimtry.  The  afTairs  of  the  colony  seem 
to  be  well  managed  by  his  excellency  general,  the  honourable  Sir 
G.  L.  Cole,  governor  of  the  colony,  president  of  the  council,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 

la  each  district  there  is  a  civil  commiasioser,  magistrate,  pro* 
tector  of  slaves,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  for  the  preserva-  ' 
tion  of  peace,  and  the  discharge  <^  all  the  aubordinate  duties  of 
the  civil  government.  The  duties  of  the  protector  are  various, 
and  an  intended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave,  as  much 
as  is  c<HnpatibIe.  He  is  bound  to  inquire  into  all  abuses,  to  re- 
dress  all  wvongs,  to  restrain  the  strong,  protect  the  weak ;  in  a  word, 
to  be  what  his  office  would  indicate,  the  protector  of  slaves.  There 
is  bat  one  in  the  colony,  but  he  has  his  agents  in  all  the  districts 
where  they  are  needed. 

In  the  judicial  establishment  there  is  a  supreme  court,  with  a 
chief-justice  and  three  associate  judges,  who  hold  four  terms  in 
the  year,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.  Besides, 
the  associate  judges  bold  ^eir  separate  courts  at  appomted 
periods,  for  hearing  minor  causes. 

In  the  year  1627,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  king  of  England, 
conceding  to  the  colony  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases ; 
and  the  council  have  taken  the  proper  measures  to  carry  this  ar- 
rangement into  execution,  by  issuing  an  ordinance  declaring  the 
qualification  of  jurors,  nine  being  the  number  agreed  upon,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  six  are  to  constitute  a  legal  tribunal. 
Attached  to  the  supreme  court  is  the  office  of  hi^  sheriff  of  the 
colony,  which  office  was  created  in  the  year  1B28.  His  duty  is 
to  cany  into  execution  all  the  sentences  and  decrees  of  the  su- 
preme or  circuit  courts ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  is  authorized  to 
appoint  deputies  in  all  the  districts. 

The  energy  of  the  colonial  government  pervades  every  part  of  the 
settlement ;  and  the  communications  kept  up  with  remote  districts 
am  regular  throuj^  the  postc^ce  estabhshment,  which  haa  no  less 
than  twenty  totncbes  distributed  throughout  the  col«ty. 

The  number  of  bumane  and  religious  institutions,  whidi  may 
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be  placed  under  the  head  of  the  church  eBtablishment,  would  seem 
to  be  greatly  diaproportioiied  to  the  number  and  even  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  true  spirit  of  toleration  prevails  in  the 
colony  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  Lutheran, 
&c.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which 
perrade  these  societies,  and  their  co-operation  in  doing  good ; 
under  their  separate  or  united  direction,  are  Sible.  and  School 
Commissions,   Orphans'   Houses,   Philanthropic   Society,   Bible 

-  Afiican  Union,  Infant  School,  African  Mission  Society,  Branch  of 
London  ditto,  with  numerous  schools  and  teachers,  and  mission* 
unong  the  Hottentots,  Cafies,  and  neighbouring  tribes. 

While  on  the  subject  of  societies,  there  ie  one  which  deserves 
particular  attention, — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Philanthropic  So- 
ciett/,  for  aiding  deserving  slaves  and  slave  chUdren  (o  purchaie 
their  freedom.  This  society,  with  his  excellency  the  governor  at 
ita  head,  and  his  lady  as  principal  patroness,  appears  to  deem  the 
emancipation  of  female  slave  children  as  the  beat  method  of  em* 

-  ploying  ita  limited  fimds  for  the  present. 

The  children  manumitted  are  to  be  apprenticed,  under  judicious 
regulations,  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  society,  in 
all  its  acts,  declares  its  intention  of  proceeding  without  injury  to 
the  property,  or  interference  in  any  respect  with  the  claims,  of  the 
proprietor ;  a  precaution  founded  in  juertice,  which  can  never  be 
too  scrupulously  observed  by  those  who  attempt  to  amelioraite,  or 
even  touch  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  colony  defrays  the  expenses  <^  its 
own  establishment,  except  the  army  and  navy.  Its  revenue  can- 
not be  accurately  known  from  any  published  returns,  but  may  be 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  About 
aeventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  amount  is  expended  in  salaries,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  civil  and  military  pension  list,  in  support  of 
'  the  judiciary,  hospitals,  postoffice  expenditure,  and  a  thousand 
other  objects  in  the  civil  administration. 

The  military  establishment  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  colony  from  the  incursions  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  frtai-    . 
tier.    Included  in  this  force  is  a  fine  mounted  rifle  corps,  and  the 
72d  regiment  of  Hi^ilandera,  whose  national  dress  of  taitan 
plaid,'  Scotch  boone^  and  waving  plume,  gives  them  a  highly 
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beaudfiil  and  mutial  air.    The  seTonty-fiftlL  regiment,  called  the 
Duke  of  Albany's  own  guaid,  was  alio  on  the  station,  and  is  a 
good  looking  coipi.    The  appearance  of  all  the  tfoops  is  remark-    ' 
ably  fine,  and  thenr  morements  in  the  mimuug  and  evening  drills, 
in  the  public  square,  show  them  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  discipline. 

In  oar  resiarks  on  the  district  of  Albany,  an  allusion  was  made  to 
the  laudable  efforts,  now  in  successful  operation,  to  introduce  the 
li|^t  of  education  among  the  children  of  the  native  Ca£es  and 
Hottentots.  This  is  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  philos- 
<^>her  and  the  philanthropist,  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  recal- 
Ung  to  it  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader. 

That  porti<Mi  of  South  Africa  which  has  long  been  known  midet 
the  general  appellation  of  Caffiraria,  lies  between  latitude  SO*  and 
34*,  south,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  it  is  bounded  by  Great  Fish  river 
(xa  die  southeast,  whiqh  separates  it  from  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  by  Natal  Bay  on  the  north.  Its  western  boundaries 
are  not  yet  ascertained.  The  Cafirei  arc  tall  and  well  prt^or- 
ticmed,  and  in  general  evince  great  courage  in  attacking  lions  and 
other  vrild  beasts.  Their  skin  is  jet  black,  their  teeth  whiter  than 
polished  ivory,  and  their  eyes  large  and  intelligent.  The  dresa 
of  both  sexes  is  nearly  the  same,  consisting  almost  entuwly  of  the 
hides  of  catde,  which,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  preparing,  are  ren- 
dered as  soft  and  pliant  as  cloth.  They  are  very  industrious^  and 
food  of  agricultniul  pursuits,  particularly  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
in  which  the  valuable  part  of  their  worldly  wealth  consists. 
Their  huts  are  more  elevated,  and  far  more  commodious,  than 
those  of  the  Hottentots. 

But  oppiession  and  wrongs  haVe  driven  them  to  |nedatory  acts 
of  retaliation,  which  amount  to  robbery,  and  have  involved  them  in 
nnmeroua  conflicts  with  the  colonists,  steeping  their  native  soil  in 
blood,  which  only  enriches  it  for  the  bene^  of  the  ever-encroach- 
ing whites.  The  pioneers  of  all  colonial  settlements  in  a  foreign 
land  an  generally  composed  of  adventorers ;  hardy,  cofiiageous, 
and  enter[msing,  indeed,  but  destitute  of  those  gentler  virtues 
irtiicb  constitute  the  refinement  and  happiness  of  older  and  more 
pennanent  c<»nmumties.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  kind  reception  and  hospitality  of  the  natives 
have  been  requited  by  acts  of  rapine,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  on 
the  pait  of  the  colonists,  which  are  naturally  followed  by  some 
» 
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dreadful  reaction.  Such  wu  too  often  the  cane,  even  with  the 
pious  and  enlightened  founders  of  our  own  nation ;  and  acts  origi- 
nating in  a  similar  jnistaken  policy  have  stained  the  annals  of  the 
Cape  colony.  The  true  character  of  the  natives  in  both  coun- 
tnes.has  been  but  httle  understood,  and  much  misrepresented. 

Captain  Benjamin  Stout,  a  relative  of  our  elder  Adams,  the 
second  president  of  the  United  States,  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
year  1796,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  river 
Infants,  in  the  country  of  Ca&aria;  and  he  was  perhaps  the  first 
writer  who  described  these  people  according  to  their  real  charac- 
ter. In  a  letter  to  his  illustrious  relative,  then  chief  magis&ate 
of  the  nation,  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  following  terms : —  . 

"  Cast,  with  sixty  of  my  people,  on  the  shores  of  Caffiaria, 
after  combating  the  horrors  of  a  tempest,  which,  I  believe,  has 
but  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  naval  misfortune,  I  found  in 
the  natives  a  hospitality,  and  received  from  them  a  protection, 
which,  on  many  of  the  shores  that  belong  to  the  pohshed  nations 
of  Europe,  I  might  have  sought  for  in  vain.  These  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Cafifraiia,  who  have  been  so  ofen  and  so  wickedly 
denominated  savages  that  detight  and  revel  in  human  slaughter,  I 
found  possessed  of  all  those  compassionate  feelings  that  alone 
give  a  lustre  to  and  adorn  humanity ;  living  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual  alarm  from  the  persecuting  and  avaricious  disposition  of 
the  colonists,  and  instructed  by  their  fathers  to  consider  a  white 
man  as  a  being  who  never  hesitates  to  murder  when  plunder  is  in 
view,  still  a  justifiable  revenge  yielded  to  the  virtuous  impulse  of 
compassion,  and  our  necessities  were  generously  relieved,  without 
even  the  prospect  of  recompense.  When  thrown,  by  the  raging 
of  the  elements,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  their  country,  we  were  aU 
unarmed,  not  having  saved  from  the  wreck  a  single  article,  either 
for  our  defence,  clothing,  or  subsistence.  In  this  situation  we 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives ;  but,  instead  <^  re- 
membering and  revenging  the  wrongs  they  and  their  predecessora 
had  endured  from  the  savage  white,  they  made  a  fire  to  dry  and 
refresh  us ;  they  slaughtered  a  bullock,  which  they  gave  us  for  our 
subsiAence ;  they  conducted  us  to  a  spring  of  the  most  limpid 
and  wholesome  water ;  and,  when  we  were  enabled  to  travel,  fui^ 
niafaed  us  with  guides  through  the  desert*  of  their  country. 
Sudi  wu  the  conduct  of  a  people  who  have  been  described  as 
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faubarianB,  posusBing  no  other  semblance  of  the  human  chanc- 
tei  thaii  what  they  deme  fnm  their  fonnation." 

The  captain  then,  with  a  feeling  truly  national,  irecinnmendB 
diat  measures  be  talten  for  planting  a  colony  of  Americans  among 
these  pe«^1e.  This  project,  howerer,  being  foreign  to  the  policy 
of  otnr  new  goremment,  was,  of  course,  never  acted  upon.  But, 
after  our  lale  war  with  England,  in  the  year  1819,  the  BritiBh 
ministry  held  out  such  flattering  inducements  to  those  who  felt 
willing  to  abandon  their  country  and  their  home,  and  become  res- 
idents in  the  wild  but  deli^tful  region  of  southern  Africa,  that 
laige  numbers  in  the  ft^owing  winter  embarked  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  in  CaSraria. 
Among  the  number  were  several  families  of  various  religious 
deoominatioiis,  who  were  warmly  in  favour  of  extending  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  education  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  natives. 
Among  Uiese,  some  of  the  Methodist  persuasion  took  the  most 
conspicuous  part.  Their  numbers  were  sufficiently  large  to  en- 
title them  to  the  promised  annual  stipend  of  seventy-five  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  support  of  a  olergyman.  Application  was  ac- 
c<mlin^y  made,  previous  to  embarking,  to  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Committee  in  London,  for  a  suitable  person  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  that  station,  and  the  Reverend  William  Show  was  appointed 
to  accompany  the  emigrants  in  that  capacity.  It  was  thus  that  the 
dis&ict  of  Albany  first  became  a  missionary  station,  the  beneficial 
in&ience  of  which  arrangement  is  now  felt  and  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  by  hundreds  of  enlightened  and  partially  civilized 
natives. 

The  Caffi«8  were  always  a  warlike  people,  whereas  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Hottentots,  in  general,  and  those  near  the  Cape  in  par- 
ticular, are  described  as  a  mild,  simple,  affectionate,  and  inoffen- 
sive  race  ;  but  as  extremely  indolent  in  their  habits,  and  limited 
in  their  intellectual  faculties.  But,  wherever  any  sort  of  effort  has 
been  made  to  cultivate  their  powers,  and  give  them  a  feeling  of 
hope  and  hberty  in  their  occupations,  they  have  proved  active,  in- 
teUigfent,  and  lisefiil.  They  ore  of  common  stature,  but  not  so 
short  as  the  whites  in  general,  while  their  hands  and  feet  are  re- 
markriily  small.  Their  skin  is  of  a  yellovrish-brown  hue,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  while  man  severely  affected  with  the  jaundTce. 
Their  appearance,  however,  indicates  health  and  contentment : 
F  2 
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diey  tre  excelleat  Bwinuners,  and  bathe  dme  or  four  times  a  dfty. 
The  females  have  a  mode  of  braiding  or  plaiUng  their  wodly  hair, 
and  adorn  themselves  with  necklaces  of  shells.  Both  sexes  gen- 
erally go  bareheaded,  and  without  shoes.  Tbere  aie  other  tribes 
of  Hottentots  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  cape,  whose  appear- 
ance indicates  the  last  degree  of  wretchedness.  But  Tery  few 
attempts,  we  believe,  have  been  made  to  civilize  or  even  to  human- 
ize them.  Onr  present  concern  is  with  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Cape  colony  (we  mean  the  children).  Both  Hot- 
tentots and  Caffires  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  school  in  Albany 
district,  where,  notwithstanding  all  those  complicated  obstacles 
which  invariably  attend  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  country,  there 
are  no  less  than  nine  chapels ;  seven  of  which  are  Methodist,  one 
Congregationd,  and  one  Baptist,  in  particolar  parts  of  the  district, 
all  erected  by  voluntary  contributions.  Another  was  contemplated 
to  be  erected  in  Graham's  Town  some  time  in  the  course  of  1831. 
Most  of  these  places  of  worship  have  Sunday  schools  connected 
with  them,  affording  to  the  rising  generation,  black  as  well  as 
white,  regular  instruction' in  the  sudiments  of  learning,  as  well  as 
the  first  plain  principles  of  practical  religion. 

In  treating  of  this  interesting  subject,  the  Grakam's  Toutn 
Journal,  a  weekly  paper  of  much  merit,  says,  "  Government  has 
also  done  much  to  foster  and  promote  the  progress  of  education, 
by  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters  at  different  stations,  with 
suitable  allowances ;  providing  eligible  school-rooms,  and  furnish- 
ing them  with  the  necessary  materials  for  conducting  the  several 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  These  schools,  though  un- 
questionably productive  of  much  good,  are  not  so  popular,  nor  so 
well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  as  Sunday  and 
evening  schools,  which  have  been  established,  and  are  supported 
by  private  individuals.  The  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
are  compelled  to  tend  cattle,  or  afford  other  assistance,  from  a  very 
early  age ;  and  so  indispensable  are  their  services,  that  it  is  only 
en  Sundays,  or  after  the  close  of  their  daily  labour,  that  Uiey  are 
disengaged,  or  that  time  can  possibly  be  spared  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  more  usefid  knowledge.  The  total  niunber  under  in- 
struction in  the  district  cannot,  at  a  moderate  computation,  be  less 
thaia  one  thousand,  which  gives  the  unexampled  ratio  of  rather 
more  than  one  tb  every  seven  of  the  entire  pt^Milatioa. 
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"llie  progtess  made  bjmuiyof  thediildTenat  Sunday  school* 
ii  gBDenlly  encoungiag,  and  in  lome  instances  extraordinary. 
ix  the  late  annual  pnbbc  examination  of  the  scholan,  such  mani- 
fest indicatiiHii  of  improToneiit  are  of^  exhibited,  and  such  in-  ' 
tellectual  acuteseas  displayed,  as  afford  the  greaust  encourage- 
ment  to  the  pations  of  the  several  institutions,;  and  it  is  almost 
impotable  to  fonn  too  high  an  estioMte  of  tiw  vast  benefit  which 
mast  be  detired  by  the  next  generatitm  from  the  diffusion,  thiou|^ 
M  many  diflerent  channels,  c^  religious  and  other  knowledge 
among  the  youth  of  thia  distiict.  Several  of  the  Sunday  schools 
have  juvenile  librariea,  from  which  the  more  advanced  scholars 
obtain  the  loan  of  rarious  publications,  not  only  of  a  moral  and 
nligions  tendency,  but  also  oo  general  subjects.  The  good  effect 
of  these  institutions  has  beeo  remarkable :  many  who  were  tor- 
merly  schoteis,  are  now  gratuitous  teachers ;  and  numbers  have 
bectHue  exeoiplai;  characters,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  in-- 
Btroction  they  received,  and  the  habits  they  imbibed,  while  at- 
tending these  Bdtools." 

An  infant  school  was  established  at  Graham's  Tovm  a  few 
months  only  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the  Potomac,  the  ra|ad 
[SDgiesB  of  which  we  learn  has  been  truly  astonishing ;  a  tent- 
peiance  society,  and  also  a  savings*  bank,  are  in  "the  fuU  tide  oi 
ioccessfril  ezperhnent."  A  press  has  likewise  been  established, 
from  wiiich  is  issued  the  journal  above  named. 

Immadiately  adjoining  Albany,  to  the  northwest,  lies  a  tract  of 
country  which  was,  about  four  years  befwe  our  frigate  made  her 
appearance  at  Cape  Town,  allotted  to  the  scattered  Hottentott 
within  the  colony.  It  is  located  near  the  confluence  of  ihe  Man- 
bazana  and  Kat  rivers,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  extensive  valley  or  glen, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  except  where  it  opens  to 
the  colony  on  the  south.  The  number  of  Hottentots  who  are 
here  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  is  about  five 
thousand.  Very  little  encouragement  was  tiered  them,  with  the 
exceptico  of  the  location  itself.  No  actual  assistanoe,  indeed,  was 
ever  pnaaised  them,  nor  have  they  received  any,  with  the  single 
exception  of  fire-arms  tot  self-defence;  no  pteperationi  were  made 
for  tbeir  receptioo,  and  neither  ratiiHiB,  implements,  nor  money 
were  provided  for  them.  But  they  carried  their  greatest  and  only 
Itcunrea  wiUi  than,  viz.,  industry,  tenq>erance,  and  perseverance ; 
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and  their  success  has  been  ereiy  way  equal  to  their  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  neither  of  which  has  ever  been  surpawed. 
The  farmer  desert,  under  theii  management,  in  the  short  space 
'  of  three  years,  has  become  a  deli^itful  garden,  and  "  bloastans 
like  the  rose." 

Durmg  the  season  }M«TiouB  to  the  airiTal  of  the  Potomac, 
there  were  produced  in  this  settlement  four  hundred  and  fifty 
muids  of  wheat,  fifteen  hundred  mnids  of  barley,  and  fbui  hun- 
dred muids  of  Indian  com,  besides  large  quantities  of  Kaffer  com, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  sweet  cane,  and  other  provisions.  Inde- 
pendently  of  the  labour  required  in  the  culdration  of  the  soil, 
instances  of  uncommon  exertion  are  manifested  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  canals,  which  convey  water  to  irrigate  their  fields  and  gar- 
dens. In  some  places  these  have  been  carried  through  the  solid 
rock;  in  others  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  to  preserve  the  level,  while  their  entire  length,  dirou^out  all 
the  locations,  is  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  yards. 

There  are  two  missionaries  in  this  settlement,  bo^  of  whose 
chapels  are  always  filled,  and  several  schools  crowded  with  or- 
derly afld  intelligent  children.  There  is  not  a  single  magistrate, 
lawyer,  or  physician  in  the  village ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
they  have  had  no  strifes,  divisions,  discontents,  or  diseases  among 
them.  And  yet,  with  this  picture  of  rural  happiness  before 
their  eyes,  there  were  men  in  the  colony  who,  from  mere  motives 
of  cupidity,  were  base  enou^  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  for  attack- 
ing and  destroying  this  peaceful  little  settlement  While  the 
Potomac  was  lying  at  Cape  Town,  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1831,  this  diabolical  plan  was  in  agitation,  llie  following  account 
of  it  was  published  in  the  Cape  Literary  Gazette  the  very  day  be- 
fore the  fiigate  sailed. 

"  The  overt  facts  of  this  conspiracy  are  briefly  these :  About 
the  close  of  1831,  rumours  were  industriously  circulated,  by  per- 
sons unknovni,  among  the  Dutch  African  boors  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  to  the  eflTect  that  the  Hottentots  of  Kat  river  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  them  on  New- Year's  day.  The  boors  promptly 
assembled  in  arms  under  their  veld-comets;  and  these  local 
fiinctionariea,  instead  of  communicating  the  infonnation  to  the 
government,  immediately  led  their  rude  militia  to  attack  the  Hot- 
tentots.    Fortunately,  the  frontier  ccHiunandant,  Coltnel  Somerset, 
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got  infoimatioQ  of  their  designs,  and  marched  with  rapidity  to 
Kat  river.  He  leached  the  settlement  before  them,  on  New- 
Year's  day.  It  was  Sunday,  and  he  fomid  the  Hottentots  quietly 
congregated,  unanned,  in  dieir  different  places  of  worship.  In 
(Hie  place  there  was  a  congregation  of  about  five  hundred  souls, 
(me  hundred  and  nine  of  whom  had  just  taken  the  sacrament. 
He  infonned  the  people  of  the  rumours  that  had  be^n  spread 
against  them ;  assured  them  of  his .  perfect  couTiction  of  their 
entire  innocence ;  and,  taking  with  him  three  of  their  Teld-comets, 
Groepe,  Valentyn,  and  Stoppels  (religious  and  quiet  men,  all  well 
known  to  the  author),  he  rode  to  meet  the  troop  of  colonial  militia, 
who  had  by  this  time  approached  within  view  of  the  settlement 
By  enetgetic  remonstrances  and  threats,  he  prevailed  on  these 
Tiolenl  and  Tindictive  men  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes ;  and 
m  the  1 1th  of  January,  1 833,  a  strong  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  goremor,  reprehending  in  the  seveiest  terms  the  miacbieyoua 
and  inationa)  omduct  of  the  colonists  and  their  local  officers. 
Had  Colonel  Snuerset  acted  with  less  promptitude  and  energy, 
this  Hottentot  settlement  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
been  deluged  with  innocent  blood,  and  a  bitter  feud  begun  between 
the  .white  and  coloured  classes,  which  might  have  lasted  for  gen> 
entions." 

Brighter  prospects  are  evidently  opening  for  this  long  oppressed 
and  benighted  region  of  the  globe.  "  Long  indeed  has  Africa  been 
ne^ected,  and  suffered  to  remain  the  devoted  victim  of  crue%  and 
(^piession ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  but  hail  many  recent  and  highly 
important  events,  which  go  far  to  prove  that  her  'day  of  visitation' 
has  arrived.  Now  is  stirred  up  the  philanthropist  to  plead  her 
cause,  and  unweariedly  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  her  fettered 
millions ;  the  traveller  and  mui  of  science  to  explore  her  unknown 
deserts ;  the  missionary  to  establish  himself  in  the  most  pestilen- 
tial of  her  chmes ;  and  the  Christiau  colonist  to  fix  his  habitation 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  her  warlike  tribes." 

"  Let  pmnd  oppresnon'i  pallid  Knu  go  weep ! 
Let  Aftiei  with  hai  handled  thianee,  ra)Oiee  I" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ptrticnlm  of  Ilia  8«iiim  of  tha  Ship  Friendihip  by  the  Mil^i,  ud  Ike  Mtw^ew 
of  put  of  hot  Ctmf— RotakiBg  of  Iha  Ship,  ud  Ut  lUbtra  to  Sd«B— Tte  Fo- 
towc'a  boapiuUa  BacsptioQ  U  tha  C^a  of  Good  Hopa — Inlaiehinga  of  Ctnli> 
tiaa — Pracoedi  on  bar  Cnuae — nin  of  Opaiktioni — St  Paol'a  bbod — Atpral 

'    CD  tha  Cout  of  SumUn — Dangennu  NtngtUon. 

As  the  Potomac  was  to  proceed  frcxn  Cip«  Town  direct  to  the 
coaat  of  Sumatra,  and  in  nder  that  the  policy  of  our  goremment 
in  sending  her  thither  may  be  fully  understood,  it  will  now  be 
proper  (and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting)  in  this  place  to  give  » 
plain  statement  of  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Malays,  which . 
called  down  upon  their  heads  a  Bevere,  Uioi^h  unavoidable  and 
just  punishment. 

It  appears  that  the  ship  Friendship,  (tf  Salem  (MassacfauaettB), 
Captain  Charles  M.  Endicott,  arrlTeid  upon  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
in  September,  1B30,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  cargo  (4 
pepper.  Finding  the  old  crop  nearly  disposed  of,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  the  coming  in  of  the  new  one,  which  generally  be- 
gins to  arrive  &om  the  interior  about  the  last  of  AptS.  In  tlte 
meantime,  Captain  Endicott  risited  some  ot  the  other  pepper 
ports  on  the  adjacent  coast,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  ^bmit  two 
thousand  picub  (the  picul  of  Sumatra  being  about  139}^  pounds), 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  former  anchonge,  off  the  town  of 
Quallah-Battoo. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1831,  be  made  a  ccmtract  with 
the  rajahs  and  principal  merchants  of  the  place  for  the  com^de- 
tion  of  his  cargo,  at  a  stated  price  per  picul,  which  they  agreed 
to  furnish  in  fifteen  days,  all  to  be  of  the  old  crop. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  time  of  the  assault  upon  the  ship, 
the  Malays  had  never  betrayed  the  least  signs  of  treachery.  But 
Captain  Endicott  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  reckless  and 
treacherous  character  of  these  people,  to  be  lulled  into  security ; 
the  usual  Tigihnce  was  obseired,  aiid  no  boat  waa  allowed  to 
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ctHoe  ncix  tbs  sltip  at  night ;  nor  even  in  the  daytime  were  any 
except  in  amall  numbers,  allowed  to  come  on  board,  and  not  evoi 
then,  until  they  had  dirested  themselves  of  their  anns.  The 
arms  of  a  Malay  luually  consist  of  a  kris,  or  dagger,  secured  to 
the  left  side  by  the  fold  of  a  long  sash  wrapped  several  timea 
around  the  loins,  and  a,  knife,  the  blade  of  which  and  handle  are 
generally  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  blades  of  these 
knives  are  kept  extremely  ahaip. 

On  the  morning  oi  the  fatal  ninth  of  Febniaiy  following  bis  ax- 
rival,  Cq>tain  Endicott  went  on  shore,  as  usuaL^  <me  of  his 
boats,  taking  with  him  Mr.  John  Bany,  of  Salem,  second  ofBcer, 
and. four  of  the  crew,  to  assist  in  weighing  and  despatching  the 
pepper.  The  pepper,  as  soon  as  weighed,  was  placed  in  the 
Uige  boats  of  the  Malays,  and  by  them  rowed  off  to  the  ^p,  and 
passed  on  board,  when  the  bags  were  started  and  returned,  as  is 
done  till  all  is  thus  embarked. 

In  the  afternoon  o(  the  day  abovementioned,  one  of  the  boats, 
having  been  loaded  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  &om  which  the 
place  takes  its  name  (river  of  Stones,  or  Stone  river),  and  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  &om  its  mouth,  was  despatched  with  her 
Malay  crew  for  the  ship.  Observing  that  the  boat  did  not  {so- 
ceed  directly  to  the  ship,  but  made  a  halt  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  opposite  shore,  two  of  the  four  men  were 
despatched  to  observe  her  motions,  and  see  that  the  Malays  were 
not  stealing  pepper  from  the  boat,  a  b-ick  of  which  ihey  are  fre- 
quently guilty.  Before,  however,  these  men  had  arrived  near 
enou^  to  perceive  what  had  actually  been  going  on,  the  boat  was 
pushing  off  towards  the  ship ;  when  they  returned  and  reported 
accordingly,  that  they  had  seen  nothing  8UB[HciouB,  and  that  the 
boat  had  her  usual  complement  of  men.  Captain  Endicott  woa 
not  satisfied,  as  he  thought  that  he  perceived  in  the  boat,  while 
rowing  oS,  a  rather  unusual  number  of  Malays. 

The  facts  were  these :  In  pursuance  of  a  precoscerled  plan, 
made  days  before  by  the  rajahs,  and  the  very  men  who  had  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  cargo,  and  which  a  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  privy  to,  the  boat  had  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  ^e  river 
to  exchange  crews,  the  hired  boatmen  leaving  her,  and  the  assas- 
sins, eleven  in  number,  who  were  to  be  liberally  paid  if  successful 
in  their  enterprise,  carried  the  boat  alongside  of  the  ship,  and  be* 
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.gan  passing  up  the  pepper  to  two  of  the  crew  upon  a  stage  made 
fast  to  the  outside. 

As  but  a  few  hands  could  work  at  a  time  in  the  pepper-boat, 
numbers*  of  the  Malays  came  on  board ;  and,  on  being  questioned 
by  Hr.  Kni^t,  the  first  officer,  who  was  in  the  gangway,  taking 
an  account  of  the  pepper,  as  to  their  business,  their  reply  was, 
that  they  had  ccnne  to  see  the  Teasel.  Mr.  Knight  ordered  them 
into  their  boat  again,  and  some  of  them  obeyed ;  but  only  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  assist  in  the  work  of  death,  which  was  now 
commeoced  l)y«ttacking  Mi.  Knight  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  on 
board.  The  crew  of  the  veseel  being  so  scattered,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  concentrate  their  force  so  as  to  make  a  successful  resist- 
ance. Some  fell  on  the  forecastle,  one  in  the  gangway,  and  Mr. 
Knight  fell  upon  the  quarterdeck,  severely  wounded  by  a  stab  in 
the  back,  while  in  the  act  of  snatching  from  the  bulwarks  a  board- 
ing-pike, with  which  to  defend  himself. 

The  two  men  on  the  stage  having  vainly  attempted  to  get  m 
board  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades,  were  compelled  to  leap 
into  the  sea.  One  of  them,  Charles  Conversie,  of  Salem,  being 
very  severely  wounded,  succeeded  in  swimming  to  the  bobstays, 
to  which  he  clung  until  taken  on  board  by  the  Malays ;  and,  from 
some  cause,  he  was  sot  afterward  molested.  His  companion, 
John  Davis,  being  unable  to  swim,  drifted  with  the  tide  near  the 
boat  tackle,  or  davit  falls,  the  blocks  being  overhauled  down  near 
the  water ;  one  of  these  he  laid  hold  of,  which  the  Malays  per- 
ceiving, dropped  their  boat  astern,  and  despatched  him !  The 
cook  sprang  into  a  canoe  alongside,  and  in  attempting  to  push  off, 
she  capsized ;  and,  being  unable  to  swim,  he  got  on  the  bottom, 
and  paddicd  ashore  with  his  hands,  where  he  was  made  prisoner. 
Gregory,  an  Italian,  sought  shelter  in  the  foretopgallant-crosstrees, 
where  he  was  fired  at  several  times  by  the  Malays,  with  the  mus- 
kets of  the  Friendship,  which  were  always  kept  loaded  and  ready 
for  use,  while  on  the  coast. 

Joseph  Powell,  John  Muzzy,  William ,  and  a  Swede, 

leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  a  point  of  land  near  a  mile  dis- 
tant, to  the  northward  of  the  town ;  and,  unperceived  by  the  Ma- 
lays on  shore,  pursued  their  course  to  the  northward,  towards 
Cape  Felix,  intending  to  go  to  the  port  of  Annalaboo,  about  forty- 
five  miles  distant.    Having  walked  all  night,  they  found  tbem- 
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Behes  on  tlie  following  morning  near  the  promontory,  and  atill 
twbnty-five  miles  distant  fi(xa  Annalaboo. 

LeiTing  these  unftntimate  men  in  consultation  on  what  was 
best  to  be  done  fot  their  safety,  for  the  present,  let  us  return  to 
the  banks  of  the  rirer,  where  were  left  Captain  Endicott,  Hr. 
Barry,  and  the  four  semien.  A  brig  having  been  standing  in  bom 
sea.  Captain  Endicett  requested  Mr.  Barry  to  go  to  the  beach  and 
aacettaio,  if  possible,  wiiat  etdoun  she  had.  Having  airived  at 
the  beach,  and  happening  to  cast  faie  eyes  towards  the  Friendship, 
he  saw  the  persons  already  named  jumping  into  the  sea.  The 
'  truth  now,  with  all  its  horrors,  flaslfed  upon  his  mind,  that  the 
Tessel  was  attacked ;  and  this  seemed  to  account  tot  the  unusual 
number  of  Malays  which  had  been  observed,  during  the  afternoon, 
hovering  around.  Believing  that  the  whole  town  was  privy  to 
this  inhuman  outrage,  as  a  majority  of  them  unquestionably  were, 
Mr.  Bany,  with  a  prudence  which  showed  his  presence  of  mind, 
walked  leisurely  back,  and,  with  apparent  unconcern,  passed 
through  among  the  armed  crowd ;  and,  unperceived  by  them,  or, 
at  least,  not  understood,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Captain 
Endicott,  *'  There  is  trouble  on  board,  sir !"  Captam  Endicott, 
following  the  same  prudent  manner,  and  without  evincing  the  least 
excitement,  directed  Mr.  Bairy  and  the  four  men  to  get  into  the 
boat ;  and,  having  followed  them,  the  boat  w^  about  to  put  off 
iiUo  the  stream,  when  a  rajah,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  sprang 
into  the  boat. 

This  rajah,  named  Fo  Adam,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  fort  and 
considerable  property  at  a  place  called  Fulo  Kio,  but  three  miles 
distant  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Quallah-Battoo.  More  busi- 
ness had  been  done  by  this  rajah  during  the  eight  years  past  than 
by  any  other  on  the  pepper  coast ; — he  had  tmifomily  professed 
himself  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  he  has  generally  received 
the  character  of  being  honest.  At  all  events,  in  this  instance  he 
gave  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  friendship,  and  evinced, 
by  his  conduct,  the  most  unqualified  disapprobation  andabhnreoce 
at  the.  villany  of  his  countrymen.  Speaking  a  little  English,  as 
he  sprang  into  the  boat  he  exclaimed,  "  Captain,  you  get  trouble ; 
Malay  kill  you,  he  kill  Po  Adam  too !" 

Part  of  the  plan  was,  that  if  the  piratical  wretches  succeeded  in 
taking  the  ship,  notice  was  to  be  given  of  thefr  triumph,  by  huig< 
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ing  or  suBpending  their  Bulies  iroiQ  the  riggiiig,  st  which  time 
those  on  show  were  to  be  masiacred.  The  boat  had  scaicelj 
gained  her  length  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  when  the  wiehed-for 
sigoal  was  Been,  and  answered  by  a  saTage  shout  of  exultation 
from  the  shore,  the  Malays  at  the  same  time  making  a  nuh  into 
the  water  to  seize  the  boat !  In  this  they  were  unsuccenfiil,  as 
the  boat  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  which  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  was  gliding^wiftly,  with  the  help  of 
the  current  and  hard  rowing,  towards  the  sea.  But  the  alarm  of 
the  probability  of  the  boat's  escape  baring  been  commonicated  by 
the  shouting  Barages  who  were  collected  in  great  numbers  abotit 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  enjoying  the  ^ctacle  of  the  victorious 
signals  hanging  about  the  rigging  of  the  captured  ship,  a  large 
canoe,  or  sampan,  was  instantly  manned  by  the  Malays,  and  in 
the  next  moment  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  intercept  the 
retreatit^g  party.  This,  however,  had  not  been  anticipated  in  their 
matured  plan  of  attack.  The  captain  and  those  with  him  were 
to  have  been  murdered  on  sh<ne ;  and  the  instant  manning  of  this 
boat  only  showed  the  general  co-operation,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  pursued  their  murderous  purposes.  The  little  party 
•aw  that  escape  by  flight  was  impoesiUe,  and  determined  either 
to  intimidate  ^eir  assailants  in  the  sampan,  or  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible.  At  the  same  instant  they  steered  directly 
for  the  hostile  boat,  while  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  bows,  flourished  in  a 
menacing  manner  at  them  the  cutlass  of  Po  Adam,  in  feet  the 
only  weapon  of  defence  in  the  boat.  It  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and  the  Malays,  alarmed  at  this  bold  bearing  of  their  intended 
victims,  retreated  at  once  to  the  shore. 

Captain  Endicott  now  continued  to  row  towards  his  ship,  to  re- 
coimoitre;  and  intensely  painful  indeed- must  have  been  his  feel- 
ings to  see  her  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays.  As  soon  as  they  ap- 
proached near  enough,  the  pirates  commenced  a  firefrom  the  ship 
with  muskets,  whidi  Captain  Endicott  disregarded,  until  he  saw 
them  clearing  away  one  of  his  six-pounders,  which  he  knew  to 
be  shotted  with  round  and  grape,  when  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
seek  a  place  of  safety.  They  then  rowed  for  the  little  town  of 
Soo-soo,  distant,  to  the  southward,  about  nine  miles  from  Quallah- 
Battoo.  Here  a  flne  stream  of  frerih  water  throws  itself  rapidly 
into  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  small  village,  to  wfaic^ 
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village,  howerer,  tba  captain  did  not  [nK>ceed,  ftfaiing  lest  its  in* 
habitaDb  might  be  in  tome  way  leagued  with  those  of  Quallah* 
Battoo.  Po  Adam'a  estate  and  fort,  which  he  keeps  well  armed, 
lay  nearly  equidistant  bfxa  these  two  places.  It  being  now  daik, 
and  a  keg  of  fresh  water  haTing  been  procured  from  the  stream,  it 
was  detemiiued  to  row  to  Muckie,  another  town  of  considerable 
importance  in  trade,  and  situated  twen^'five  miles  fnrUier  south. 
During  this  fatiguing  pull,  Fo  Adam  took  his  turn  at  the  oar  with 
the  rest.  They  airiTed,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  Feb; 
nujy,  at  Muckie,  where  they  found  the  ship  James  McHoroe,  of 
New-York,  brig  Goremor  Endicolt,  of  Salem,  and  brig  Palmer, 
of  Boeton. 

After  a  short  consulution,  it  was  determined  on  the  part  of  the 
c^itains  of  these  vessels  to  get  immediately  underway,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Quallah'Battoo,  with  the  intention  of  retaking  the  Friend- 
ship. The  cheerfulness  and  promptitude  with  which  the  cran- 
manders,  and  officers,  and  crews  espoused  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
trymen, do  them  great  honour ;  for,  in  little  more  than  an  boUr 
after  Captain  Endicott  had  communicated  the  distressing  intelli- 
gence, the  httle  fleet  was  under  way,  standing  to  the  northwonl 
under  a  crowd  of  sail. 

By  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  they  gained  an  anchorage  off 
Quallah-Battoo,  though  not  sufficiently  near  to  attempt  a  recap- 
ture. The  Malays,  in  the  meantime,  had  removed  on  shore  every 
moTeable  article  belcmging  to  the  vessel,  including  specie,  besides 
sereial  cases  of  opium,  amounting,  in  all,  to  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  done  on  the  night  of  the  ninth;  and, 
on  tbe  mcHrning  of  the  tenth,  they  contrived  to  heave  in  the  chain 
cable,  and  get  the  anchor  up  to  the  bows ;  and  the  ship  was  drift- 
ing finely  towards  the  beach,  when  the  cable,  not  being  stopped 
abaft  the  bitts,  began  suddenly  to  run  out  with  great  velocity ;  but 
a  bight  having  by  accident  been  thrown  forward  of  the  windlass, 
a  riding  turn  was  the  consequence,  and  the  anchor,  in  its  descent, 
was  suddenly  checked,  about  fifteen  fathoms  from  the  hawse. 
A  squall  soon  after  coming  on,  the  vessel  drifted  obliquely  toward* 
tbe  shore,  and  grounded  upon  a  ccoal  reef,  near  half  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  the  town. 

On  the  eleventh,  having  obtained  a  convenient  anchorage, « 
message  was  sent  by  a  friendly  Malay,  whd  came  on  board  at 
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Soo-soo,  demanding  the  Teskovdon  of  the  ship.  Tht  rajah  re> 
plied  that  he  would  not  give  her  up,  but  that  thsy  were  welcome 
to  take  her,  if  they  could !  A  fire  was  now  opened  from  the  Tea- 
sels on  the  IViendship,  whose  decks  were  crowded  with  Malays, 
who  promptly  retuined  the  fire,  as  did  also  the  forts  on  sh<n«. 
Tliis  mode  of  warfare  aj^teared  tmdecisiTe,  and  it  was  determined 
to  decide  the  contest  by  a  close  action.  A  number  of  boats  being 
manned  and  armed,  with  about  thirty  officers  and  men,  a  move- 
ment was  made  to  carry  the  Friendship  by  boarding.  The  M^ 
lays  did  not  wait  the  approach  of  tbia  well-armed  and  determined 
attack,  but  all  deserted  the  Teasel  to  her  lawfiil  owners ;  when 
she  was  taken  possession  of,  and  soon  warped  out  into  deep 
water. 

The  poor  fellows  whom  we  left  at  Cape  Felix  soon  came  to  a 
determination  to  turn  back,  pass  Qualtafa-Battoo  in  the  night,  if 
possible,  and  proceed  to  Mudde ;  on  Wednesday,  the  eleventh,  at 
midmght,  tliey  found  diemselves  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Quallah- 
Battoo,  and,  taking  a  canoe,  they  passed  safely  to  Pulo  Kio.  At 
daylight  in  the  morning,  Po  Adam  discovered  them  irom  his  fort, 
and  took  them  in.  They  were  in  a  wretched  and  suffering  con- 
dition, having  swum  ashore  vvith  hut  few  clothes,  and  were  se- 
Terely  blistered  by  the  sim.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  joined 
their  ship.  The  wounded  men,  together  with  the  Italian,  Gregory, 
who  gaTe  himself  up  from  the  crossttees,  were  afterward  ran- 
somed for  ten  dollars  each.  The  killed  were  Mr.  Knight,  Ge<srge 
Chester,  and  John  Davis.  The  voyage  was  of  course  abandoned, 
and  the  Friendship  returned  to  Salem. 

Who  cannot  see,  from  the  perusal  of  these  incidents,  that  this 
piracy  was  the  deliberate  act  of  the  rajahs,  principal  traders,  and 
inhabitants  of  Quallah-Battoo  ?  The  manner  of  changing  the 
boat's  crew  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  the  signals  concerted  be- 
tween the  assassins  and  the  chiefs  and  populace  on  shore ;  the 
ready  attack  made  by  the  tampan  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Captain 
Endicott ;  the  corresponding  shouts  and  exultations  when  the  flags 
or  signals  of  success  were  seen  from  the  Tessel ;  the  rtAbing  the 
Friendship ;  the  refusal  of  the  rajah  to  delirer  her  up,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  defend  her,  by  firing  from  the  forts  on  shore,  all  stamp 
their  proceedings  with  the  character  of  outlaws,  meriting  the  moat 
mmmary  chastisement. 
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Under  such  drcunutances,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Quallah-Bat- 
too  to  be  cooaidered  and  treated  aa  a  part  of  a  body  politic,  when 
it  ia  notoiiouB  that  the  iiihabitanta  of  Sumatra  are  divided  into  as 
many  pet^  soreretgntiea  as  there  aie  large  rivers  or  ports  in  the 
island  ?  Are  they  umted  t<^ther  for  the  purpose  oif  promoting 
each  other's  welfare,  mutual  safety,  and  advantage,  by  joint  efforts 
of  dieir  owa  strength-?  Have  they  a  common  government,  com- 
mon rules,  to  which  they  bold  themselves  responsible,  and  whose 
authority  they  obey  ?  Have  they  been  carefil  to  avoid  the  vio- 
latioa  of  their  duties,  in  order  that  they  may,  consistently  with 
moral  justice,  demand  the  observance  of  those  rules  at  the  hands 
of  other  nations  and  people  visiting  and  trading  on  their  coast  ? 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  following  pages,  that  they  have  scarcely 
one  of  these  essential  requisites  to  constitute  them  a  sovereignty, 
and  entitle  them  to  any  of  the  formaUdes  observed  between  na- 
tions. Indeed,  at  Soo-soo,  but  a  few  miles  from  Quallab-Battoo, 
there  are  other  independent  chieis,  who  are  often  at  war  with  their 
perfidious  neighbours,  in  relation  to  whose  character  Horsburgh, 
in  his  valuable  East  India  Directory,  says,  "  Small  ships  frequent 
Quall^'Battoo,  to  procure  pepper  and  other  articles  of  trade ;  but 
it  is  [ffudent  to  be  always  guarded  against  the  perfidy  of  the  na- 
tives, who  have  been  several  times  successfiil  in  assaulting  and 
taking  possession  of  ships  which  came  to  trade  with  them."  In 
ooe  word,  had  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  on  the  Friendship 
any  plea  to  exempt  them  fiaca  the  summary  chastisement  due  to 
those  whose  crimes  have  placed  them  without  the  pale  of  the  civil 
law  1  -A  milder  method  was,  however,  adopted,  and  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  had  their  consciousness  of  guilt  permitted 
them  to  listen  to  conditions,  as  vriU  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

To  be  fully  prepared  for  either  alternative.  Commodore  Downes, 
in  compliance  widi  his  instructions,  had  been  diligently  assiduous 
to  gain  all  the  information  it  was  possible  to  acquire,  both  at  Rio 
and  Cape  Town,  respecting  their  national  character,  strength,  and 
military  reaouices.  At  the  latter  place  in  particular,  he  obtained 
aoch  intelligence  as  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  of  the  piratical  char- 
acter of  the  Quallah-Battooans,  and  the  probable  necessi^  of 
strong  measures  in  procuring  indemnification  for  the  outrages  com- 
nutted  on  the  Friendship.  He  was  also  assured  at  theCape,  by 
British  officers  high  in  command,  both  in  ^c  army  and  navy; 
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o&xn,  too,  who  had  thenuelTes  been  much  in  India,  and  ^mong 
the  islandB,  and  on  the  pepper  coast,  that  the  nativei  againit  whom 
be  was  sent  to  act  were  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  enemies ; 
that  they  were  notorious  for  their  treachery ;  and,  in  their  own 
manner  of  fighting,  were  not  at  all  deficient  in  courage.  Thus 
fiunished  and  armed  with  the  necessary  knowledge  for  conduct- 
ing this  untried  enteiprise,  the  commodore  felt  anxious  to  reach 
the  spot,  and  settle  the  account  at  oace — peaceably  if  he  could — 
forcibly  if  necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  few  days  spent  at  Cape  Town  had  been 
rendered  exceedingly  pleasant  by  tlie  interchange  of  civihties  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  Potomac  and  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after 
the  ceremonies  and  visits  which  woidd  be  deemed  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  commodore  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  country  seat 
of  his  excellency  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  a  few  miles  from  the  town ; 
the  excursion,  occupying  about  an  houjr'a  ride,  was  over  a  fine 
Macadamized  turnpike. 

.  The  governor's  palace,  though  not  magnificent,  was  spacious 
and  convenient,  and  every  thing  about  it  indicated  good  taste. 
On  the  same  day,  the  commodore  and  his  officers  had  been  in- 
vited to  partake  of  a  dinner  by  the  colonel  and  officers  of  the 
seventy-second  regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  then  stationed  at 
Cape  Town,  and  fonning  a  part  of  the  regular  force  of  the  colony. 
Bat,  as  the  governor  was  about  to  depart  on  a  visit  of  inspectitai 
to  some  of  the  interior  stations,  the  colonel's  dinner  was  politely 
postponed  until  the  day  following.  Both  were  served  up  in  a 
style  of  excellence  that  evinced  the  finest  taste.  Indeed,  the  in- 
habitants generally  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  extending  the 
rights  of  hospitality  to  their  repubbcan  visiters,  which  they  evinced 
by  their  profiered  civilities,  and  frequent  visits  on  board  the  frig- 
ate. Numerous  excursions  were  made  on  shore  by  the  officers  of 
the  frigate,  some  as  fiir  as  the  farms  of  Constantia,  so  celebrated 
fof  the  fine  qualities  of  their  wine.  This  exquisite  article  is 
made  from  a  grape  which  is  only  found  to  flourish  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, and  the  wine  of  which  cannot  be  procured  at  the  vintage  for 
less  than  five  dollars  per  gallon.  In  short,  so  delightfiilly  had  th* 
time  passed,  and  so  much  were  all  pleaeed'witb  -Cape  Town,  that 
it  was  with  no  little  reluctance  they  took  leave  of  that  place  wi 
the  twelfth  of.  December. 
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A.  bea.ry  sea,  -with  strong  currenta,  and  unfaTOurable  winda,  did 
not  permit  the  Potomac  to  double  the  cape  until  the  fourteenth; 
when,  on  the  aftemooa  of  that  day,  the  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  fresh  from  the  aoulh-southweEt,  requiring  double-reefed 
hquaila,  veered  to  the  west,  and  afforded  a  pleasant  run  fcv  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This  ifespite  from  ele- 
mental opposition,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  as  the  wind 
soon  hauled  round  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  so  that  but  little 
headway  was  made  {oi  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  days. 

The  time  had  now  aniTed  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vinons  for  the  attack,  if  hoBtilitieB  should  be  found  necessary  on 
teaching  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  Diapositions  were  therefore  made 
of  a  portion  of  the  crew,  by  forming  them  into  divisions  of  six^, 
each  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  one  of  the 
sereral  lieutenants  detailed  to  accompany  the  ezpedidon  on  shore. 
The  marines  were  to  act  under  their  own  officers. 

The  object  of  equipping  so  large  a  force  was,  to  be  prepared 
tot  a  vigorous  attack,  if  such  were  found  neceisary ;  but  more 
especially  to  be  able  to  effect  the  object  of  the  disembarcation, 
by  surrounding  the  forts,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  prin- 
cipal rajahs,  who  had  notoriously  been  the  instigators  and  prin- 
cipal acton  in  the  capture  of  the  Friendship,  and  the  murder  of 
her  crew.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  plan  that  promised  the 
least  hopes  of  aocoess,  by  which  the  rajahs  could  bo  brought  to 
ponifthment,  if  not  compelled  to  make  indemnification  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Friendship. 

Other  plans  were  thought  of,  but  they  aeemed  liable  to  many 
and  serious  objections.  By  means  of  threats  or  promises,  a  pot- 
tion  of  the  jiiratcd  property  might  possibly  be  recovered,  but 
would  this  give  any  eecmity  for  the  future  ?  Would  the  Malays 
be  deterred  from  committing  like  abuses,  when  they  saw  that  the 
only  pimishment  which  followed  their  depredations,  was  that  of 
yielding  a  moiety  of  the  property  plundered  ?  The  object  of  a 
just  war,  or  hostility,  is  to  avenge  or  prevent  injury ;  to  punish  the 
(lender,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  our  future  safety ;  to  ob- 
tain justice  by  force,  when  it  cuinot  be  attained  by  other  and 
milder  means.  The  sword  drawn  in  a  good  cause,  and  used  only 
for  the  purposes  c^  self-preservation,  may  itself  become  an  in- 
Etrmnent  of  humanity. 
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In  one  respect,  we  are  not  without  our  sympathy  foi  the  Ma- 
lays. We  know  the  wrongs  tfiey  have  suffered,  in  common  with 
the  other  natives  of  India,  and  we  may  speak  of  these  wrongs  in 
another  place ;  but  whatever  injustice  they  may  have  received,  it 
has  not  been  from  our  hands.  We  have  made  no  conquests,  de- 
throned no  sultans,  oppressed  and  enslaved  no  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  world.  We  have  to  do  with  the  Malays  as  we  find 
them,  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  they  became  so ;  oi  what, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  they  might  bave  been. 

The  information  already  obtained  s^med  to  leave  no  doubt, 
that  neither  the  character  of  the  people  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
particularly  at  Quallah-Battoo,  nor  the  government  under  which 
they  nominally  lived,  and  under  whose  sanction  piracies  had  fre- 
quently been  committed  on  commerce,  promised  the  least  hopes 
of  success  bom  a  mere  fcrmal  demand  for  restitution,  unless  that 
demand  was  accompanied^  at  the  same  time,  by  a  force  sufficient 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  If  a  mawkish  sensibility,  a  timid  and 
shrinking  fear  of  responsibility,  should  say  that  this  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  usages  of  nations,  in  seeking  indemnification  from 
each  other,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  question  at  issue  was 
not  one  of  a  mere  commercial  character,  -  where  a  treaty  had 
been  violated,  or  a  seizure  made  on  illegal  grounds,  by  a  govern- 
ment possessing  the  requisites  of  sovereignty ;  but  a  rapacious,  a 
piratical  attack,  on  the  bves  as  well  as  the  property  of  our  citizens, 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances,  and  ^ at,  too,  by  the 
chiefs  of  a  people  wto  have  openly  trampled  Justice  under  foot ; 
despised  and  violated  the  rights  of  others  whenever  they  found 
an  opportunity ;  acknowledging  no  superior ;  at  least,  for  whose  acts 
no  other,  or  superior  chiefs,  would  hold  themselves  responsible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  feeling  the  fiiU  weight  of  responsi- 
bility, and  justly  fearing  the  ruinous  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  follow  an  unsuccessful  demonstration  of  our  force  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  it  had  never  been  displayed,  and  among  a 
people  who  hitherto  had  treated  the  very  idea  of  our  strength  with 
derision,  the  commodore  felt  compelled  to  prepare  for  efficient 
measures ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  to  bring  the  guilty  to 
pimishment,  and  to  leave  an  impression  of  our  sense  of  justice, 
power,  and  readiness  to  punish  aggressors,  tttat  should  extend  and 
pervade  every  inhabitant  of  the  whole  pepper  coast. 
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From  thifl  period,  the  decks  of  the  Potomac  almost  daily  pre- 
sented the  novel  spectacle  of  two  hundied  and  fifty  men  under 
urns,  learning  Uie-  use  of  the  musket;  to  march  and  counter- 
march, load,  prime,  and  take  aim,  who  probably  never  before,  in 
all  their  lives,  had  handled  a  ^iece  of  less  calibre  than  a  thirty-two- 
pounder.  These  exercises,  and  the  object  to  which  they  led, 
seemed  now  to  engross  the  minda  and  feelings  of  the  whole  crew; 
so  that  the  ordinary  tediousnees  of  headwinds  and  cross  seas  wa^ 
but  partially  felt.  Id  these  exercises  the  tnartTies  on  board  weie 
of  great  service,  and  served  as  a  nucleus  upon  which  to  form  and 
drill  the  other  divisions.. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  £flh  of  January,  the  island  of 
St.  Paul  was  seen,  bearing  by  compass  east-half-south.  On  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  the  wind  hauling  ahead,  the  island 
could  not  be  reached  by  aeveral  tacks ;  a  boat  was  then  sent  on 
shore  to  procure  some  fish,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance, 
and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  the  waters  surrounding  this  "barren 
httle  isle  of  the  ocean." 

The  island  of  St  Paul,  which  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Dutch' navigator  Vlaming,  in  1697,  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  laii- 
tttde  36*  43*  south,  longitude  76*  54'  east.  Its  dimensions  are  va- 
riously estimated  by  navigators ;  some  giving  it  only  four  niilesin 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  while  others  allow  it  a  length 
of  eight  or  ten  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  five.  The  truth,  probably, 
Ues  between  the  two.  When  bearing  northeast  from  the  observer, 
the  island  presents  an  elevated  and  somewhat  level  aspect,  sloping 
down  to  the  sea  at  each  extremity.  It  is  evidendy  of  volcanic 
OTigin,  as  cones,  with  regular-formed  craters,  are  to  be  found^ja. 
several  parts  of  it.  The  soil,  being  formed  of  deccKnposed  lava, 
is  a  rich  mould,  that  produces  grass,  but  no  trees.  It  contains 
several  hot  springs,  in  some  of  which  fish  could  be  cooked  6y{<a 
the  table.  These,  together  with  the  constant  rising  of  vapour  and 
■team,  plainly  indicate  the  existence  of  internal  fifes. 

This  island  is  inaccessible  except  on  its  eastern  side,  where  is 
an  indentation,  cove,  or  basin,  formed  by  the  sea's  forcing  a  lateral 
breach  through  that  side  of  the  principal  crater ;  through  which 
the  tide  flows  in  and  out,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  rising 
and  falling  eight  or  nine  feet,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  mom. 
The  shape  of  1^  basin  ia  that  of  an  eUipsis,  about  a  mile  and  « 
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half  in  circumference,  opening  eastwaidly,  with  a  prominent  head- 
land on  each  aide  of  the  entrance,  abreast  of  which  vessel*  may 
find  ancliM'age  in  from  twenty  to  tweDty-three  fathoms ;  bottom 
(^  black  sand.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  centre  of  die  crater  is 
about  thirty  fathoms.  From  the  nor&east  point  of  this  island,  a 
low  rocky  reef  "  makes  out"  about  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  on  which 
the  kelp  may  be  seen  growing  to  a  great  length,  and  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  From  the  north  and  west  points  of  the  isl- 
and, breakers  project  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  sea.  From 
its  western  extremity,  also,  a  reef  makes  out  some  distance,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks.  Here,  in  an  east  wind,  a  sealing  vessel 
was  lost,  and  usually  ships  are  not  safe  with  the  wind  from  that 
quarter. 

The  waters  around  this  island  abound  with  fish,  among  which 
is  a  species  of  the  cod,  bieam,  striped  perch,  red  perch,  and  rock 
cod,  with  crawfish  in  myriads ;  dogfish  and  sharks  are  also  found 
here  in  formidable  numbers,  together  with  whales,  grampuses, 
porpoises,  sealions,  and  seals.'  Indeed,  so  abundant  are  the  fish, 
that  almost  every  year  the  island  is  visited  to  procure  and  salt 
them,  for  the  market  of  the  island  of  Mauritius.  As  respects 
climate,  ftealera  who  hare  resided  long  upon  this  desolate  spot 
say,  that  the  weather  is  very  fine  in  summer,  but  stormy  in  the 
vrinter,  when  the  rains  descend  in  toirents  upon  the  island,  and 
its  surface  is  often  swept  with  reaislless  tomadoeB  and  whiriwinds. 
Nimierous  birds,  such  as  the  albatross,  penguin,  puffin,  seaswal* 
low,  large  black  peterel,  blue  peterel,  gray  peterel,  stormy  peterel, 
and  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  abound  on  the  island,  and  egga 
ank  plenty. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  here,  in  1747,  was  17*  65'  west; 
in  1764,  it  was  18*  45'  west ;  and  in  1789,  it  vras  19*  46'  west. 

In  sight  of  this  island,  to  the  north,  is  Amsterdam  island,  whick 
is  not  high,  but  contains  more  vegetadcm,  and  also  firesh  water. 
The  Dutch  navigators,  who  first  discovered  these  islands,  gave 
their  favourite  name  of  Amsterdam  to  the  ncnrthem,  and  that  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  southern.  Captain  Cook  designated  'them  in  the 
same  manner.  But  later  navigators,  it  appears,  have  transvened 
these  cognomens,  and  christened  each  anew.  We  adhere  to  the 
oiiginal  appellation,  and  recognise  St  Paul's  as  the  southern 
id  and. 
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Wben  the  British  embassy  to  China,  in  1792,  with  his  excel- 
lency Earl  Macartney  as  ambassador,  touched  at  this  island,  they 
weie  dot  a  little  astonished  to  find  it  inhabited  at  the  time  by  a 
small  paity,  whom,  on  first  sight,  they  supposed  must  be  soma 
unfortunate  shipwrecked  sailors.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  Though  on  so  small  an  island,  located  in  so  vast  a  waste 
of  waters,  their  erile  was  Toluntaiy,  nay^  cheerful  and  lucrative— 
for  they  were  busily  engaged  m  the  common  prosecution  of  a 
voyage.  It  appears  that  they  had  come  last  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  being  part  of  the  crew  of  a  sealing  vessel,  the  joint  prop- 
erty of  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  and  landed  on  St.  Paul's  for 
the  purpose  of  lemaining  long  enough  to  procure  a  cargo  of 
iwenty-five  thousand  sealskins  for  the  Canton  market.  At  ihe 
time  the  embassy  touched  at  the  island,  they  had  resided  there 
about  four  mcmths;  and  had  already  collected  eight  thousand 
skins,  and  vrere  in  hopes  that  in  ten  months  more  their  whole 
cargo  would  be  completed. 

This  vessel,  it  seems,  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  had  now  gone  to  Nootka  Sound,  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  with  the  view  of  bujring  some  sea- 
otterskins  for  the  some  market,  intending  to  touch  at  St.  Paul's 
on  her  return,  for  the  skins  collected  during  her  absence.  Thus 
it  was  intended  to  ply  alternately  between  Nootka  Sound,  St, 
Paul's,  and  Canton,  so  long  as  the  owners  found  the  business 
lucrative. 
-  While  our  boat  was  absent  at  St.  Paul's  island,  a  sUwnge  sail 
was  seen  to  the  northward.  A  gun  was  immediately  fired,  and 
signal  made  for  the  return  of  the  fishing  party,  who,  in  a  short 
time,  were  alongside,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish.  The  boat 
was  instantly  run  up,  and  all  sail  set  to  come  up  with  and  speak 
the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  the  French  brig  Naide,  Captain 
De  Aliens,  from  Nantz,  and  boiutd  to  Batavia. 

From  this  date  to  the  seventeenth,  nothing  occurred  at  all  de- 
Eerring  note.  The  wind  had  been  variable,  and  the  passage 
regular.  After  some  squalls  and  flying  clouds,  the  weather  grad- 
tially  cleared  up,  giving  every  indication  of  our  being  in  the  regu- 
lar tiadewinds.  This  expectation,  however,  was  not  finally  re- 
alized ;  as  the  winds  continued,  for  many  days,  exceedingly 
variable,  rendering  the  passage  more  tedious  than  we  could  have 
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wished ;  bo  that  Hog  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  was  not 
made  until  January  the  twenty-ninth.  The  wind  was  light  and 
baffling ;  indeed,  perplexing  would  be  a  better  teim  ;  and,  after 
flucceeding  in  doubling  the  small  islands  called  Cocoas,  off  the 
northwest  extremity  of  Hog  Island,  the  long-Iooked-for  coast  of 
Sumatra  hove  in  sight.  This  land  can  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, sometimes  as  ita  fit  thirty  leagues  at  sea.  The  range  of 
mountains  extending  from  one  end  of  this  immense  island  to  the 
other,  are  some  of  diem  very  high,  sod  vary  in  distance  frvm  the 
southwestern  shoie,  from  fifteen  to  tweoty-fiTe  miles. 

The  approach  to  \he  coast  of  Sumatra  by  a  vessel  of  the 
Potomac's  dimensions,  is  attended  with  much  danger ;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  command,  when  unaided  and  unattended 
by  a  consort,  to  ensure  safety  to  lifie  in  case  of  accident,  must 
ever  be  accompanied  with  feelings  of  anxiety  painfblly  intense. 

Coral  reefs  are  numerous ;  and  in  light  weather,  when  the  sea 
is  smooth,  there  are  no  breakers  to  indicate  their  position,  which 
tenders  it  indispensable  for  a  ship  with  a  heavy  draught  of  water 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  leads,  which  were 
kept  constantly  going,  indicated  the  most  irregular  soundings, 
varying  more  than  one  hundred  fsthoms  in  the  course  of  a  few 
rods. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  nonhwest  monsoon,  sometimes 
called  the  Utile  monsoon,  which  some  authors  say  blows  firom 
November  to  May,  does  not  always  do  so ;  and  though  the  prevail- 
ing winds  wilhin  one  or  two  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Suma- 
tra may  be  from  the  northwest,  yet  there  are  many  intervals  of 
calms,  thick,  cloudy  weather,  and  sometimes  heavy  squalls,  which, 
though  generally  of  short  duration,  may  frequently  be  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  gales.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  spears 
to  be  governed  by  no  laws,  except  those  of  the  winds ;  indeed, 
the  currents  in  these  seas  will  be  found  to  depend,  principally,  on 
the  prevailing  winds. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  this  coast,  a  cur- 
rent had  been  found  to  run  from  west  to  northwest,  and  varying 
very  much  in  velocity.  On  approaching  the  coast  it  became 
very  irregular,  sometimes  from  north-northwest,  and  then  Chang- 
ing more  to  the  westward,  the  intervals  being  quite  uncertain. 
fnm  these  sauses  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  PotMnac'a  ap- 
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proach  to  this  coast  must  have  required  the  utmost  vigilance  to 
avoid  the  leefe,  so  common  and  so  little  explored. 

Hog  Island  was  made  on  the  lee  bow,  about  forty  miles  distant; 
yet  so  light  and  so  variable  was  the  wind,  with  occasional  calms, 
that,  in  despite  of  every  effort,  but  little  headway  could  be  made ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  by  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  bearipg 
of  the  land,  that  the  vessel  was  drifted  not  less  than  twenty  miles 
in  twen^-four  hours,  to  the  southward  and  westward,  by  quite  a 
contrary  current  from  the  one  named  before.  At  this  time  the 
wind  hauled  ahead  to  the  northeast,  and  it  was  not  for  seven 
days  after  mailing  Hog  Island,  that  the  Potomac  was  brought  to 
her  anchorage  oS  Quallah-Battoo. 

In  relation  to  the  approach  to  this  place?  Lieutenant  Fiokham, 
in  his  notes,  says ;  "  From  what  I  myself  felt,  with  others  of  my 
watch  officers  upon  the  occasion,  I  think  I  can  judge  somewhat 
of  the  intense  anxiety  felt  by  the  commodore  upon  approaching 
a  coast  so  little  known;  the  lead  constantly  indicating  the  most 
alarming  changes.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion,  the  ship  not 
moving  at  a  rate  of  mote  than  half  a  mile  an  hour,  the  lead  sud- 
denly indicated  a  change  from  thirty-five  to  twenty  fathoms; 
another  cast  was  immediately  made,  and  before  the  ship  had  pro- 
ceeded more  than  once  her  length,  no  bottom  could  be  found  with 
a  hundred  and  ten  fathom  Une !" 

The  commodore  was  oflen  heard  to  spBak  of  this  part  of  his 
cruise  in  the  east  as  having  been  one  of  great  solicitude  and 
sleepless  nights ;  and  well  might  he  thus  speak,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected the  value  of  the  cargo  intrusted  to  his  care,  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  souls,  that  must  have  perished  had  the  Potomac 
struck  npon,  as  she  must  have  passed  near  to,  some  of  these  hid- 
den and  dangerous  coral  reefg. 

By  vigilauce,  however  (in  such  seas  the  sailor's  only  chart), 
perseverance,  and  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  the  Poto- 
mac had  now  reached  in  safety  her  first  anchorage  in  the  east ; 
when  the  plan  of  operations  on  Quallah-Battoo  was  to  be  put 
into  immediate  execution. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 

ine  PotOQMc,  diigniisd  ma  MiWTh*titm»ii,  ■Bckon  off  Qnillali-BtUoo— A  i«con- 
noitiing  fattj  of  Ameiicun  deteiied  ban  Unding  bf  tlia  hoMila  moTenieiit*  of 
the  MaJsjB — But  little  hopa*  of  abtaining  iDdemoifieitiao  by  pe*ce>bla  meuuiee — 
Pieparalioiui  for  Enforcing  <niT  jiul  demuidi — Humua  InKructioDi  of  the  Com- 
modoie — Lsndii^  of  the  Crew,  Mth  itriel  orden  not  to  cominetiCB  Hostflitie*, 
unleu  attacked  bjt  the  Malays — The  latlar  fin  on  the  AniBiicNiii  who  inuno- 
diM«ly  idvBDCs  to  the  Atttck,  and  ■toim  and  dumantle  all  Ihp  Forta  but  ODe — > 
The  Victorioua  Party  letam  on  boaid — Loaa  in  the  Attacks— Funeial  Seirice  for 
the  SUin — Official  Documenta. 

In  Older  that  the  Malays  might  not  comprehend  the  real  designs 
and  character  of  the  Potomac,  the  stump  topgallant  masts  were 
got  up,  the  maindeck  guns  run  in  and  ranged  fore  and  afl,  the 
half  ports  shut  in,  and  the  white  streak  so  altered  as  to  show  only 
ten  ports  on  a  side.  The  frigate  was  ^us  made  to  assmne  the 
appearance  of  a  merchant  ship  of  great  buiden  and  capacity,  like 
many  of  the  East  India  traders.  When  all  was  prepared,  the 
commodore,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  stood  in,  and  came  to 
anchor  about  five  miles  from  the  land. 

From  a  manuscript  chart,  which  had  previously  been  taken  by 
Captain  Endicotl,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
local  situations  of  the  forts.  The  commodore,  however,  deemed 
it  important  that  still  more  accurate  informadon  should  be  pro* 
cured,  if  practicable,  of  their  true  positions  ;  at  least,  that  those 
intended  to  lead  the  several  divisions  should,  previous  to  their 
landing  with  the  forces  which  were  intended  for  the  settlement  of 
accounts  vrith  these  people,  be  fully  aware  of  what  they  had  to 
encounter,  in  effecting  this  object. 

Voluntary  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Malays,  for  the  piratical 
act  of  which  we  complained,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  It  was  the  act  of  a  whole  commnnity, 
with  at  least  the  connivance  of  their  rulers  the  rajahs.  The 
only  plan,  therefwe,  that  promised  success  in  compelling  them 
to  do  ua  justice,  was  that  of  securing  the  persons  of  kom  of 
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theii  principal  rajabs,  and  retaining  them  as  ho8tage«  until  ths 
actual  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  act  .of  piracy  weie  brought  to 
condign  punishment,  and  ample  restitution  of  property  made  to 
the  owoeiB  of  the  sb^  Friendship,  and  her  unfortunate  officers 
•nd  crew.  When  similar  acts  of  aggression  are  perpetrated  by 
tike  primitiTe  proprietors  of  the  American  soil — when  a  robbery 
or  murder  has  been  committed  by  one  or  more  individuals  of  a 
tribe  on  our  wsstem  froatiers — the  nearest  local  authority  imme- 
diately makes  a  demand  that  the  cul^mts  be  forthwith  given  up  to 
abide  the  penalties  of  our  own  laws ;  and,  if  refused,  the  demand 
is  quickly  enforced  by  the  arm  of  military  power;  and  chiefs, 
like  Black  Hawk,  have  been  retained  in  custody  as  hostages  for 
the  future  good  behaviour  of  their  tribes.  Ought  the  bloodthirsty 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra  to  be  treated  with  any  more  lenity  than 
the  much  wronged  and  oppressed  aborigines  of  our  own  country  ? 
Let  justice  and  humanity  answer  the  question. 

la  order,  then,  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  rajahs  without 
bloodshed,  it  was  desirable,  as  before  intimated,  to  gain  more  ac- 
curate information  than  the  commodore  possessed,  respecting  the 
exact  posilioa  of  the  several  foitreBses  in  which  jhese  oriental 
princes  were  to  be  found.  To  efiect  this  object,  the  commodore 
directed  that  the  following  system  of  espionage  be  adopted  :^-fl 
boat  was  prepared  to  visit  the  shore,  and  Lieutenant  Shubrick, 
in  citizen's  dress,  was  to  reproBent  the  captain  of  the  Potomac  as 
a  merchantman;  while  Lieutenant  Edson  was  to  represent  the 
(upercaigo,  anxious  to  procure  a  supply  of  pepper.  Lieutenants 
Pinkham,  Hoff,  Ingersoll,  and  Acting-sailing-hiaster  Totten, 
dressed  as  sailora,  rowed  the  boat ;  and  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  stroll  about  the  village  ground,  and  pick  up  what  informa- 
tion they  could  in  relation  to  the  state  of  defence  of  the  Malay 
fOTta,  while  the  mock  captain  and  supercargo  should  open  nego- 
tiations in  relation  to  a  cargo  of  pepper.  These  officers  having 
received  the  necessary  instructions  from  Mr.  Barry,'  as  to  the  plan 
of  opening  negotiations  with  the  rajahs,  the  boat  put  off  from 
the  ship. 

The  Potomac  had  anchored  in  twenty  fathoms,  soft  bottom,  the 
town  bearing  north  &ve  miles  distant.  The  boat  had  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  hail  of  the  Irigate,  when  the  bottom  was  per- 
ceired  under  her;  which  induced  Lieutenant  Shubrick  to  bail  the 
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ahip,  and  cooimunicate  the  fact.  A  boat  was  immediately  sent 
to  sound,  and  found  a  ctjial  reef,  of  two  (xc  three  acres  in  extent, 
witii  but  five  fathoms  of  water  upon  the  shoalest  part. 

la  the  meantime,  as  the  other  boat  approached  the  beach,  the 
Malays  began  to  collect  in  considerable  force.  There  was  much 
surf  on  the  shore  at  the  time ;  and  of  the  number  collected 
around  the  boat,  not  less  than  two  hundred  were  anned,  some 
with  ktisaes  and  knives,  and  others  with  blunderbusses.  It 
seemed  evident  that  they  had  some  suspicion  of  the  character  and 
object  of  their  visiters  i  and  appeared  so  formidable  in  numben 
and  weapons,  that  the  party  deemed  it  imprudent  to  land ;  which 
caution  was  approved  by  the  commodore,  who  had  watched  with 
great  anxiety  the  boat's  approach  to  the  beach,  with  the  great 
number  of  Malays  which  were  seen  gathered  round  the  spot 
where  it  was  expected  she  would  land.  The  party,  of  course, 
returned  to  the  £rigate. 

From  all  that  had  thus  far  been  -witnessed,  there  was  nothing 
that  seemed  to  require  the  least  alteration  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
modore, aa  to  the  correctness  of  the  plans  he  had  previously 
matured ;  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  seemed  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  them.  The  physical  force  of  the  Malays  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable ;  and  their  fastnesses  in  the  jungle  rendered 
them  exceedingly  formidable.  Prompt  measures,  and  such  as 
were  calculated,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  surprise,  were  evidently 
indicated  as  the  only  course  compatible  with  humanity  and  sound 
poUcy.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  and 
during  the  sight  every  preparation  was  made  for  landing. 

The  several  divisions  were  now,  to  a  man,  impatient  to  be  im- 
d^r  way.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  pervaded  the  whole 
ship's  company  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  sick-list  was  re- 
duced lower  than  it  had  previously  cv  has  since  been  known ;  so 
eager  was  every  one  to  be  ranked  among  the  combatants.  Men 
who  could  not  be  detailed  for  this  service  were  found  stowed 
away  and  concealed  m  the  boats,  whh  the  hope  of  joining  4heir 
companions  on  shore.  The  very  uncertainty  of  the  character,  or 
final  result  of  the  enterprise,  seemed  to  give  it  a  new  and  icre- 
sietible  charm  in  the  eyes  of  every  genuine  sailor. 

The  rules  of  the  service  not  permitting  the  commodore  to 
leave  the  ship  in  person,  the  command  of  the  expeditim  derolved 
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i^n  Lieatenant  Shubrick,  to  whom  the  commodore  had  very 
fuUy  imparted  his  instructions,  and  explained  his  views  in  gen- 
eral, for  the  whole  management  of  the  enterprise.  Foreseeing, 
however,  that  the  plan  of  operations  on  shore  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  sepaiation  of  the  several  divisions,  the  commodore  took 
occasion,  while  the  whole  party  stood  under  arms  on  the  spar- 
deck,  to  explain  to  the  officers  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
divisions,  as  well  as  to  the  men,  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
service  upon  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  and  for  which 
they  had  been  ordered  by  their  government  to  this  distant  part 
of  the  world ;  and  that,  however  few  in  numbers,  or  humble  the 
enterprise,  that  much  good  or  evil  to  the  future  safety  of  American 
interest,  and  the  lives  of  their  countrymen  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  these  seas,  niight  depend  on  their  good  con- 
duct that  night. 

He  then  explained  to  them  that  their  first  object  on  landing 
should  be  to  surTouitd  the  several  forts,  so  as  to  intercut  the 
flight  of  the  rajahs,  as  the  first  and  all  important  preliminan/ 
step  towards  opening  a  successful  parley,  and  final  investigation 
in  relation  to  the  Friendship,  the  outrages  committed  upon  which 
vessel  had  alone  led  to  their  present  visit  to  this  island ;  and  that 
in  no  instance,  and  on  no  account  whatever,~were  they  to  C(Hn- 
mence  hostilitieB,  nor  fire  a  gun  upoa  the  Malays,  unless  the 
attack  first  came  from  them ;  in  which  case,  they  were  not  (mly 
to  defend  themselves,  but  should  rush  at  once  to  the  assault ;  and 
at  every  hazard  carry  the  forts  which  had  thus  refused  to  hold 
conference.  Should  the  confiicl  become  warm,  he  trusted  they 
would  bear  in  mind  tha|  humanity  to  the  vanquished  was  ever 
more  honourable  to  the  victor  than  valour;  and,  above  all,  he 
charged  them  to  lessen,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  suf- 
ferings and  alarm  of  the  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

He  next  reminded  them,  and  earnestly  urged  the  fact  on  their 
attention,  that  but  little  was  known  respecting  the  localities  of  the 
place  where  they  were  about  to  land,  and  still  less  of  the  strength  of 
the  forts  they  were  to  invest,  the  number  and  arms  of  the  enemy,  or 
the  resistance  they  might  make.  He  charged  them  not  to  forget 
that  the  honour  of  their  country,  so  far  as  committed  to  their 
keeping,  m  well  as  their  own  honour  atid  safety,  might,  and'most 
probably  would,  depend  upon  their  steadiness,  and  the  alacrity 
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with  which  they  supported  each  other  in  the  impetuosity  of  their 
attack)  should  suck  become  the  unpleasant  alternative.  In  a 
word,  they  were  to  look  to  Lieutenant  Shubrick  as  their  leader ; 
and  to  execute,  with  implicit  obedience,  his  orders  in  tlie  general 
movements,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  officers  in  charge  of  the 
several  dirisions,  while  separated  from  each  other. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  pass  over  the  aide  of  the  ship,  and 
take  theii  places,  as  arninged,  in  the  eeveral  boats.  These 
orders  were  obeyed  with  a  half  suppressed  and  willing  ardour 
which  gave  confidence  aa  to  the  result  of  the  enteiprise,  as  well 
as  an  earnest  of  what  still  might  be  expected  from  American  sea- 
men when  their  country  shall  require  their  services  on  a  more 
important  theatre,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  One  of  the  sections  of 
«ach  division  was  armed  with  pistols  and  boarding-pikes,  the 
rest  with  muskets.  The  boats  in  which  the  whole  embarked 
were,  the  launch,  four  cutters,  and  the  life-boat. 

The  six-pounder,  familiarly  known  to  the  officers  and  men  by 
the  cognomen  of  "  Betsey  Baker,"  was  placed  in  the  launch,  to 
which  a  small  stage  had  been  fitted,  and  towed  astern,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  landing  of  the  gun  and  the  men,  in 
case  the  surf  should  be  found  so  high  as  to  endanger  the  arms 
and  ammunition.  Every  thing  being  now  ready,  and  the  men  at 
their  oars,  the  little  flotilla  left  the  frigate,  led  by  Lieutenant 
Shubrick  in  the  whale-boat,  to  indicate  the  place  of  landing. 
The  other  boats,  with  the  largest  ahead,  followed  in  line,  all  wiUi 
muffled  oars,  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock, -A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, the  sixth  of  February.  The  ni^t  was  still — the  stars  bright 
— but  no  moon.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  above  the  low,  sup- 
pressed whisper,  as  the  boats  glided  swiftly  on  towards  the  shore. 
The  place  of  landing  having  been  selected  previously  to  leaving 
the  ship,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  steering  the  boats  to  the 
designated  spot,  which  was  not  fiir  from  the  fort  of  the  powerfiil 
rajah,  Jtfuley  Mahomet.  TTiis  place  is  almost  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  and  was  selected  as  promising  the  most  convenient 
spot  for  the  men  to  land  on,  and  form  in  their  respective  divisions; 
and  as  being  in  some  measure  protected  from  a  view  of  the  town 
by  a  t>i^^ting  point  of  land.  '. 

On  approaching  the  Bh<a«,  two  lights  were  seen  moving  in  dif* 
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ferent  paita  of  the  town ;  but  they  soon  disappeared.  A  moment 
more,  and  the  order,  "Oars,"* was  given.  The  boats  iimnediately 
"  backed  in,"  when  the  lamich  let  go  her  hedge ;  and,  as  the  siiif 
waa  high,  rigged  oat  her  stage,  over  which  the  division  in  her 
passed  on  shcne,  without  difficulty  or  accident — scarcely  metting 
a  single  piece.  The  siz-pounder,  by  the  same  means,  was  also 
landed  in  safety.  By  this  time,  the  other  boats  had  also  com- 
menced disembarking  their  respective  diTisions;  and,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  all  were  safely  landed,  formed,  and  in  order  of  march ; 
each  man  baring  tomid  his  place,  acconjing  to  the  position  he 
occupied  while  being  drilled  on  the  decks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
marines  formed  in  front,  facing  to  the  south ;  the  other  divisions 
in  hke  maimer,  the  right  of  each  being  near  the  water's  edge ; 
the  left  but  a  few  yards  from  the  groves  of  cocoannt-trees  and 
jongie. 

While  this  little  force  stood  thus  under  arms  on  the  beach,  be- 
fore receiving  orders  to  advance,  what  an  interesting  spectacle 
must  they  have  presented  to  an  American  eye !  Who  could  be- 
hold, without  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest,  so  small  a  body  of 
men,  thus  paraded  on  a  foreign  and  hostile  shore,  armed,  and 
eager  to  march  whithersoever  led,  in  the  stem  demand  for  justJcOr 
on  account  of  wrongs  suffered  by  their  unoffending  and  unpro* 
tected  countrymen!  Rough,  hardy  sailors,  as  moat  of  lhen» 
were,  they  prenented  a  picture  that  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
those  exquisite  touches  which  constitute  the  "  moral  sublime." 

The  morning  star  had  shone  some  time  above  the  horixon,  anJ 
the  streaks  of  light  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
matches  were  now  lighted,  and  all  was  expectation  and  eagerness. 
At  tbe  moment,  some  hesitation  was  felt  as  to  the  exact  course  to 
take ;  a  Malay,  who  had  probably  been  placed  as  a  sentinel,  was 
observed  to  run  some  distance  ahead,  from  the  beach  towards  the 
jungle,  and  the  instant  was  seized  to  move  forward. 

The  town  of  Quallah-Battoo  does  not  contain  less  than  tw6 
diousand  inhabitants,  and  nearly  five  hundred  fighting  men.  It 
is  situated  on  a  small  bight  about  two  miles  long ;  a  small  stream, 
passing  through  the  rear  of  the  town,  divides  it  into  two  very  un- 
equal portions,  the  main  part  being  on  the  northwest  side,  where 
the  divisibns  landed.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  into  streets,  inter- 
spersed witli  jungle  and  cocoaniit-trees,  and  contains  five  forts, 
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owned  and  commanded  by  difieieat  rajahs  or  chiefs.  The  natlTes 
and  their  leaders  rely  excluBiTely  on  these  forts  and  their  cita- 
dels for  defence  at  all  times,  when  engaged  in  their  numerous 
petty  wars  with  each  other,  or  when  expecting  an  alUck  from  an 
enemy  without ;  and  long  have  they  beUered  that  within  these 
walls'  no  enuny,  however  formidable,  could  ever  be  able  to  reach 
them. 

Through  Mr.  Barry,  an  outline  of  the  situation  of  the  forts  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  attack  acccndingly  planned  as  follows,  by 
the  commodore,  previously  to  the  divisions'  leaving  the  ship : 
Lieutenant  Hoff,  who  commanded  the  second  division,  was  to  in- 
vest the  fort  belonging  to  Muley  Mahomet  (or  Poloa-en-Yamet), 
situated  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  the  town,  and  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  water's  edge.  Lieutenants  Edson  and  Terrett,  at 
the  head  of  Uie  marines,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fort  belonging  to  Tuko  de  Lama,  about  five  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  Mahomet's  fort,  while  about  six  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  these  stood  the  fort  of  Catchey  Duraman, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to  which  Lieutenant  Pinkham 
was  ordered  with  the  first  division;  while. Lieulcnant  IngersoU, 
commanding  the  third  division,  with  "  Betsey  Baker"  in  the  rear, 
and  in  front  the  boats  under  Paaeed-midshipman  Godon,  should 
invest  the  main  fort,  commanded  by  the  powerfid  rajah  Chedola, 
situated  within  thirty  yards  of  the  beach,  and  diiecUy  in  front  of 
the  town.  The  fifUi  fort  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  rest,  and 
across  the  stream  alluded  to,  and  is  sunounded  by  an  inaccessible 
jungle. 

TheBe.fort8,  and  particularly  the  citadeb,  were  generally  bedded 
deep  in  the  jungle,  which  prevents  them  from  sudden  surprise 
and  abrupt  attacks,  and  gives  to  the  defenders  the  means  of  hold- 
ing out  longer  and  to  better  advantage.  As  the  small  c(dumn  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  the  boats  kept  up  with  them  to  the  point  of  land 
where  the  town  and  the  nearest  forts  were  in  clear  view,  when  the 
party  moved  to  the  left  and  entered  the  path  cut  through  the  jun- 
gle. As  yet,  no  movement  had  been  seen  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives ;  but  a  moment  more,  and  a  shot  from  the  fort  of  Muley  Ma- 
homet announced  their  vigilance  and  readiness  to  receive  their 
morning  visiters. 

Lieutenant  HoflTs  division  now  filed  off  to  this  point  of  attack. 
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wMe  the  main  body  Btill  mored  onward,  up  a  little  steep ;  when 
Lieutenants  PinUiam  and  Edson  both  marched  off  to  their  re- 
spective foita ;  while  the  third  division  and  Betsey  Bakei,  accom- 
panied  by  Lieutenant  Shulnrick,  still  passed  through  the  town.  In 
a  few  moments  the  attack  became  general,  the  Malays  in  no  in- 
stance allowing  time  for  parley  ;  but  received  each  division  with 
an  unexpectedly  spirited  fiie  from  their  small  cannon,  muskets, 
and  Uunderbusses.  lieutenant  Koff,  aa  the  nearest  division,  was 
the  first  engaged,  and  a  spirited  fiie  was  kept  up,  while  a  part  of 
his  division  attempted  to  breakdown  a  heavy  gate  which^ppeared 
to  fona  the  tnily  or  principal  barrier  to  coming  within  close  quar- 
leiB.  This  being  forced,  a  part  of  the  division  enured,  but  still 
found  themselves  distant  from  the  citadel  within,  on  account  of  a 
barrier  of  close  jungle  which  surrounded  it.  Here,  however,  the 
men  were  partially  protected  &om  the  fir^  of  the  Malays,  which 
was  now  idly  directed.  At  this  time  Lieutenant  Hoff  called  to 
them  to  desist,  by  a  few  words  he  had  learned  for  the  purpose 
from  Hr.  Barry,  and  the  attack  should  cease ;  but  they  only  an- 
swered with  shouts,  and  redoubling  their  exertions,  by  hurling 
javelins  and  firing  down  upon  them.     Two  men  were  wounded. 

This  put  a  stop  to  all  further  conference,  and  the  men  were  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  storming,  which  they  did  by  throwing  up  a 
platform  of  brush  and  other  loose  materials  found  lying  on  the 
beach,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  fort.  Having  literally  built 
themselves  up  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  an  effort  was 
made  to  reach  its  sununit,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Malays, 
hand  to  hand,  when  several  of  the  assailing  party  were  severely 
wounded ;  but  Mahomet  and  the  principal  leaders  having  fallen, 
but  feeble  resistance  was  made  by  the  rest,  and  the  fort  was  in- 
stantly carried. 

Lieutenants  Edson  and  Terrett,  witJi  the  marines,  with  equal 
success,  had  forced  their  way  into  the  fort  desdned  for  their  attack. 
The  MaUys  met  them  with  firomess,  but  could  not  stand  before 
the  superior  discipline  of  the  marines,  whose  ardour  seemed  fully 
to  compensate  for  their  want  of  numbers.  Lieutenant  Terrett, 
with  a  guard,  being  left  in  charge  of  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Edson, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  men,  |U'oceeded  through  the  town  to 
join  Ldeutenant  Shubrick,  and  receive  his  further  orders. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Barry,  who  had  been  sent  to  point  out 
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the  fort  deetised  to  the  attack  of  the  first  diriBion,  not  being  able 
to  discover  it,  £rom  recent  alterations  made  in  the  general  dispo- 
sitions of  the  place,  Lieutenant  Pinkham  turned  his  division  to 
the  right,  and  joined  in  the  attack  of  the  third  division  on  the  fort 
of  Chedulah.  The  gateway  having  been  forced,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, by  the  pioneers,  parts  of  the  two  divisions  entered,  under  a 
brisk  fire  from  a  Ingh  platform  situated  at  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  fort,  and  enclosed  with  lofty  palisades.  To  this 
spot  the  enemy  had  retreated,  followed  by  the  divisions,  which 
were  no^  partly  screened  by  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  the  Inrisk 
and  well-directed  fire  kept  up  by  Betsey  Baker,  under  the  direction 
of  Paased-midshipman  Totten. 

Finding  this  Bpot  no  longer  tenable,  the  Malays  retreated  to 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  was  now  being  attacked  in  front 
by  the  boats.  The  outer  walls  were  fired,  and  the  flames,  spread- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  soon,  communicated  to  the  inner  apart- 
ments, and  in  a  few  minutes  an  explosion  took  place,  from  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  which  fortunately  did  no  injury  to  the  attack- 
ing party ;  when  another  effort  was  made,  headed-  by  Lieutenant 
IngersoU,  for  the  main  fortress.  In  this  assault,  William  P.  Smith, 
seaman,  was  killed ;  Midshipman  Taylor  asd  three  men  wounded, 
one  dangerously. 

The  firing  from  the  fort  now  began  to  slacken ;  the  Malays  not 
being  able  to  stand  the  cross  fire  from  the  boats  and  the  two  di- 
visions ;  but  still  they  held  out.  The  men  (rota  the  boats  were 
now  called  on  shore ;  Lieutenant  Edson  had  arrived,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Hoff  at  the  same  moment  came  np  with  a  part  of  his  division, 
having  left  the  remainder  with  an  officer  in  charge  of  his  fort.  A 
general  attack  was  ordered,  and  the  fort  was  instantly  taken  by 
assault,  the  Malays  making  precipitate  retreat  through  their  secret 
avenues  into  the  jungle.  The  guns  were  dismounted,  ^iked,  and 
ihrovm  from  the  walla  ;  the  small  arms  taken  and  sent  to  the  boats. 

At  this  lime  the  Malays,  collecting  in  numbers,  began  to  rally 
at  the  back  of  the  towii,  and  to  advance.  The  fort  of  Duraman 
had  commenced  firing  upon  the  small  body  of  marines  under  Lien- 
tenant  Terrett,  left  in  charge  of  the  fort  they  had  captwed.  ThiS' 
was  the  fort  the  first  division  had  been  unable  to  find ;  but  being 
now  discovered.  Lieutenants  Pinkham  and  Edson,  with  parts  of 
their  divisions,  were  ordered  to  attack  it ;  while  the  remainder 
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fixced  the  Halayi ,  with  Kane  loas,  to  fall  back  into  theii  jiu^. 
The  foit  was  instantly  taken,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed,  and 
tfaiee  more  severely  wounded. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done.  The  Malays  had  beoD 
beaten  at  all  points,  and  forced  to  retreat ;  their  forts  dismantled, 
and  the  o|tworiu  consumed,  from  which  the  &re  had  spread  to 
many  other  boildings  in  the  town.  The  suif  was  rising  rapidly, 
when  from  two  kenubugles  the  air  of  Yankee-doodle  was  sounded, 
which,  as  preriously  agreed  on,  brought  all  the  scattered  divisions 
to  headquarters,  when  they  commenced  einbarking,  under  cover 
of  a  guard  of  marines. 

The  services  performed  by  the  guard  did  them  great  credit.  By 
this  we  mean  nothing  exclusive.  Where  all  perfonned  their  duty 
so  promptly,  so  fearlessly,  and  with  bo  much  efifect,  it  would  be 
equally  invidious  and  unjust  to  draw  distinctions  or  make  com- 
pahsone.  The  whole  manner  of  attack  had  been  conceived  in 
judgment,  and  executed  with  a  sailor's  natural  impetuosity; 
but  had  the  assault  been  less  skilfully  or  «uccessfully  made,  or  the 
r&^mbarking  divisicais  pressed  by  an  advancing  enemy  in  their 
rear,  the  marines,  still  unbrekeu  in  line,  would  probably  have 
rendered  a  service,  and  given  an  argument  of  their  importance,  aa 
a  constituent  of  otir  navy,  that  might  not  be  easily  refuted. 

Every  attention  bad  been  paid  to  the  wounded  by  Assistant- 
su^^ns  Foltz  and  Pawling,  who  were  at  all  points,  as  their  pro- 
fessional services  were  needed. 

As  the  boats  pulled  off  from  the  shore,  a  shot,  from  the  still 
nnsubdued  ftnt  across  the  stream,  struck  close  to  the  launch, 
ricochetting  over  several  of  the  boats,  but  without  doing  any  in- 
jury ;  and  at  ten,  A.  M.,  the  whole  party  had  arrived  on  board, 
receiving  the  commendations  of  theii  commander,  whose  mind 
had  been  kept  so  long  in  the  most  painful  suspense.  From  the 
ccHumencement,  he  had  witnessed  the  constant  firing  of  small 
anns,  tfae  frequent  discbaige  of  cannon,  the  explosion  of  the  forts, 
the  movement  of  men  to  and  fro,  vrithout  being  able  to  distinguish 
who  they  were,  or  what  fortune  was  attending  them,  until  thus  so 
happily  reUeved,  by  beholding  his  crew  once  more  within  the 
strong  walls  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  so  few  had  suffered  during 
the  moming's   excursion.     In  the  afternoon,  the  burial  service 
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was  witneBsed  by  all  hands,  over  4he  bodies  of  llieii  i 
ahipmatcB,  who  had  fallen  before  the  forts  on  shore. 

The  following  are  the  official  reports  from  Commodore  Downc* 
to  the  seexetary  of  the  navy,  in  relation  to  this  transaction.  _ 

"United  States  ftigtuPotonuc,  > 

"off  Sdo-«m>,  CoMt  of  SniMtt*,  Febnaij  17th,  ISn.  J 

"Sib, 

"  I  hare  the  honour  to  acquunt  yoa  with  the  airival  of  die 
Potomac  on  this  coast  upon  the  fifth  inst. ;  I  anchored  off  Quallah-  . 
Battoo,  distant  about  three  miles ;  my  object  in  so  doing  being  to 
prevent  discoTcry  of  the  charoctet  of  the  ship,  which  I  had  taken 
care  previously  to  disguise,  and  so  effectually,  that  a  number  of 
fishermen  who  came  on  board  after  I  had  anchored,  did  not  dis- 
corer  that  she  was  other  than  a  merchant  ship,  until  they  came 
over  the  side.  They  were  detained  on  board  till  aAer  the  capture 
of  QuftUah-Battoo. 

"  Finding  no  vessels  on  the  roast,  I  could  obtain  no  infonnation 
in  addition  tn  that  already  possessed  respecting  the  na^ire  of  the 
government,  the  piratical  character  of 'the  population,  or  the  fla- 
grant circumstances  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Friendship. 

"No  demand  of  satisfaction  was  made  previous  to  my  attack, 
because  I  was  satisfied,  from  what  knowledge  I  had  already  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  that  no  such  demand  would  be  an- 
swered, except  by  refiisals,  and  that  such  refusals  would  proceei) 
from  want  of  ability,  as  well  as  from  inclination,  it  being  a  habit 
generally  among  this  people  to  spend  their  money  as  soon  as  ob- 
tained. 

"  Soon  after  anchoring.  Lieutenants  Shubrick,  Pinkham,  Hoff, 
Ingersoll,  and  Edson  of  marines,  together  with  Passed-midship- 
man  Totten,  went  on  shore  in  the  whale-boat,  for  the  purpose 
of  learatng  the  situation  of  the  town  and  forts ;  but  every  thing 
being  built  in  close  concealment,  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
satislactiHy  result,  except  as  to  one  of  the  forta  erected  immedi- 
ately at  the  place  of  landing. 

"  No  precautions  were  taken  to  cut  off  the  opportunity  of  es- 
CMpt  from  any  inhabitants  of  the  tovrn,  the  nature  of  the  place 
leoderiog  it  alMolntely  impossible,  situated  as  it  is,  in  the  nudit 
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td  wood  tnd  jungle,  impenetnble,  except  by  private  passagei, 
known  only  to  the  natiTeB. 

"  Aa  Boon  as  it  became  sufficiently  dark  to  prevent  our  moTe- 
ments  &om  diKOverj  by  tbe  people  on  shore,  the  boats  were 
hoisted  out,  and  every  preparation  made  for  landing,  wbich  was 
e&cted  about  daybreak  of  the  sixth  inst.  The  party  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  -  Shubrick  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 

"  I  adopted  this  mode  of  enforcing  our  demands,  in  hopes  of 
getting  possession  of  the  rajahs,  by  surrounding  and  surprising 
the  forts  in  which  they  usually  reside,  and  thus,  most  probably,  in- 
ducing the  payment  of  money  for  their  ransom.  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  in  consequence  of  their  desperate  fighting,  neither 
giving  nor  receiving  quarter,  no  prisoners  were  made,  nor  was 
any  proper^  found  belonging  to  the  FriendBhip,  save  the  medicine 
chest. 

"  Lieutenant  Shubrick  has  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
the  able  and  gallant  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  expedition, 
and  I  enclose  herewith  that  gentleman's  report,  wherein  he  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  attack,  together  with  other  particulars. 
ISee  AppeTtdiaiJ] 

"The  midshipmen  who  were  on  shore  and  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tion, but  named  by  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  were  William  May,  in 
the  first  division  mider  Lieutenant  Pinkham;  Messrs.  Alonzo  B.  , 
Davis,  James  G.  Stanley,  and  Charles  W.  Morris,  of  the  second 
division,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hoff;  and  of  the  third  di- 
vision under  c<Humand  of  Lieutenant  Ingersoll,  Messrs.  Charles 
Hunter,  Eugene  Boyle,  and  James  L,  Parker,  with  Midshipman 
George  T.  Sinclair  in  the  launch. 

"  Their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  action  are  spoken  of 
as  deserving  the  highest  praise.  Inconsequence  of  the  fort  situ- 
ated south  of  the  river  having  fired  upon  our  men  while  attacking 
Quallab-Battoo.  I  ran  in  with  the  ship  and  fiied  about  three  broad- 
sides into  it,  when  a  white  fiag  was  hoisted ;  upon  this  I  ceased 
firing,  soon  after  got  under  way,  and  ^tood  for  this  anchorage,  where 
1  am  taking  on  board  wood  and  water. 

"  While  lying  here,  a  flag  of  truce  has  been  sent  off  from 

Quallah-Battoo ';  and  I  was  informed  by  the  bearer  of  the  same, 

that  a  great  many  had  been  killed  on  shore,  and  that  all  the  prop- 

hS 
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ertj  bad  been  destroyed.  He  begged  that  I  would  grant  them 
peace.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  had  been  sent  to  demand  leatitutioD 
of  ^e  property  taken  frcon  the  Friendship,  and  to  insist  on  tbe 
punishment  oi  those  persons  who  were,  concerned  in  the  outage 
committed  on  the  individuals  of  that  ship. 

"  Finding  it  impossible  to  effect  either  object,  I  said  to  him,  that 
I  was  satisfied  with  what  had  already  been  done,  and  I  granted 
them  the  peace  for  which  they  begged.  I  at  tbe  same  time  as- 
Biu^  him,  that  if  forbearance  should  not  be  exercised  hereafter 
from  committing  piracies  and  murders  upon  American  citizens, 
other  shipB  of  war  would  be  despatched  to  inflict  upon  them'ftu- 
ther  punishment. 

"  Several  rajahs,  from  towns  in  the  vicinity,  bare  visited  my 
ship,  and  others  who  are  distant  have  sent  deputations  to  me.  All 
of  them  have  declared  their  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
Americans,  and  their  desire  to  obtain  our  friendship.  Core- 
sponding  assurances  were  given  on  my  part,  and  they  left  the  ship 
apparently  well  satisfied. 

"  Having  wood  and  water,  and  refreshed  my  crew,  I  shall  leave 
here  to-morrow  for  Batavia. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
"  Yotu:  obdient  servant, 
(Signed)  "John  Downbb. 

"Tbt  Uonoanlde  Lsri  Woodbiuj,  SacieUij  <^  the  Nny." 

Though  deviating  from  the  chronological  course  of  events,  still 
H  seems  moK  proper,  in  this  place,  to  insert  the  following  corre- 
apcmdence:— 

•'  Vnj  DBputment,  Jnlj  16tb,  ISSt. 
"SlE, 

"  Your  letters,  dated  twenty-sixth  of  August,  sixteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, twentieth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirty-firBt  of  October,  and 
eleventh  of  December,  1631 ;  seventeenth  of  February,  and  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  March,  1832,  have  all  been  received. 

"  Tbe  president  regrets  that  you  were  not  able,  before  attacking 
the  Malays  at  Qnallah-Battoo,  to  obtain  there,  or  near,  fidler  in- 
formation of  the  particulars  of  their  outrage  on  the  Friendship, 
and  dS  the  character  and  political  relations  of  the  aggressors. 
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"  It  wu  desirable,  also,  that  a  prerioas  demand  should  hare 
been  made  for  restitution  and  indemnification  ;  as,  whether  necea- 
aaiy  or  not  on  piinciples  of  national  law,  it  would  have  fiimisbed 
the  most  hvourable  opportunity  for  success  in  obtaining  redress, 
and  would  have  tended  to  remove  any  complaint  in  any  quarter, 
on  accooat  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  attack. 

"  On  every  circumstance,  influencing  your  judgment  to  dispoiM 
with  these,  he  wishes  the  fidlest  informatiim,  since  it  may  beie- 
after  become  material. 

**  At  the  same  time,  the  president  wishes  me  to  express  his 
highest  commendation  for  the  coolness,  firmness,  and  skill,  evinced 
by  yourself  officers,  and  men,  in  the  whole  attack ;  and  hopes  that 
the  best  consequences  to  our  trade  and  national  character  will  re- 
sult from  it,  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  LlVI  WoODBOTT. 
"  Commodore  Jaka  Downas,  1 

'■  U.  S.  Frigtta  Fot«m*c,  CiUm,  ISth  Feb.,  IS8S. 

"Sim 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
bearing  date  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1832 ;  containing  the  wish  of 
the  president,  that  I  would  communicate  all  the  circumstances 
which  influenced  my  judgment  in  directing  the  manner  of  attack 
on  t&e  town  of  Quallah-Battoo. 

"  I  was  directed  in  my  instructions,  on  aniving  at  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  to  obtain  from  the  intelligent  shipmasters,  supercargoes, 
and  others  engaged  in  American  trade  in  that  neighbouriiood, 
such  information  as  they  possessed  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
government  there,  the  piratical  character  of  the  population,  and 
the  flagrant  circumstances  of  the  injuries  before-mentioned. 

"  The  above  were  the  only  sources  of  information  to  which  I 
was  referred  in  my  instructions,  and  in  reference  to  which  I  stated, 
in  my  communication  to  the  department  dated  February  seven- 
teenth, 1S3S,  that  finding  no  vessel  on  the  coast,  I  could  obtain 
no  information  in  addition  to  that  already  possessed  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  government,  &c.  Sec. 

"  Thera  were  other  sources  of  information,  however,  to  which 
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I  had  access ;  but,  not  coining  within  the  range  of  those  pointed 
out  in  my  instructions,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them 
in  my  official  report  aboTe  alluded  to ;  at  present,  however,  it 
may  be  proper  to  do  so. 

"  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I  obtained  such  information  relative  to 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Quallah-Battoo  as  went  atron^y 
to  impress  me  with  the  opinion,  that  a  demand  made' on  the  rajahs, 
{verious  to  my  getting  them  into  my  power,  or  to  taking  any  steps 
towards  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  participators  in  the  outrage 
conunitted  on  the  Friendship,  must  have  led  to  an  utter  defeat  of 
the  expedition. 

"  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I  made  known  the  object  of  my 
visit  to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  to  the  officen  highest  in  rank,  both 
in  the  army  and  in  the  navy.  These  officers  had  resided  a  long 
time  in  India,  and  several  of  them  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Su- 
matra, and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Malay  character. 

"By  the  representations  of  these  gentlemen,  the  natives  were 
cruel  and  treacherous  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  trusted;  they  represented  Quallah-Battoo  as  independent 
of,  and  not  subject  to,  any  regular  government ;  and  as  to  indem- 
nification, it  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question ;  as  the  inhabitants 
could,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  or  from  motives  of  policy,  retire  end 
conceal  themselves,  and  what  tangible  treasure  they  possessed, 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  pur- 
'suit;  as  the  whole  country  bordering  the  seashore,  and  a  few 
miles  inland,  is  covered  by  a  close,  and,  except  to  themselves, 
an  impenetrable  jungle. 

"  I  was  advised  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  they 
assured  me  that  the  character  of  the  Malays  of  Sumatra  was 
generally  but  httle  understood ;  that  they  were  cunning  and  brave, 
aad  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  enemies. 

"  In  confirmation  of  all  this,  they  commtmicated  to  me  the 
particulars  of  the  British  expedition,  which  had  been  sent  against 
a  tribe  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  but  a  short  distance  south 
of  Quallah-Battoo.  The  squadron  approached  the  anchorage, 
the  object  and  force  of  the  expedition  were  known  to  the  natives, 
and  they  as  soon  retired,  leaving  the  place  to  be  taken  and  burned 
by  the  disembarking  force  without  oppositicm.  The  attacking 
par^,  holding  their  enemies  in  too  mwh  contempt,  did  not  take 
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the  neceMnry  precaution  to  prevent  Burprise ;  aad  the  c(Mue- 
^nence  was,  that  the  Malays  sallied  bom  their  secret  places,  and 
cut  off  and  destroyed  the  English  divisicms  to  a  man. 

*'  In  additicm  to  this,  I  learned  that  the  natives  had  made  Beveral 
recent  attempts  to  cut  off  vessels,  and  that  the  Quallah-Battooans, 
in  particular,  were  notoriously  the  greatest  pirates  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra ;  that  they  even  extended  their  depredations  to  the  coast 
of  Java,  where  they  were  never  known  to  spare  man,  woman,  or 
child,  which  bad  unfortunately  iallen  into  theii  hands. 

"  Such  was  the  character  of  these  people,  aa  derived  Arom  sources 
entitled  to  my  highest  confidence  ;  such  it  was  represented  to  me, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  while  in  Batavia;  and  such  the  whole  of 
my  own  personal  observations  have  coi^irmed  it  to  be. 

"  In  addition  to  my  instructions,  these  were  the  limits  I  liad  to 
guide  me  in  my  op«^ratinnH,  on  the  ntill  imperfectly  known  coast 
of  Sumatra,  and  its  still  less  p^ectly  known  inhabitants.  I  felt 
the  fiiU  weight  of  my  responsibilityf  and  even  a  painful  anxiety  to 
merit  the  approbation  and  meet  ^e  veastmable  expectations  of 
my  country.  I  could  not  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  my  govern- 
ment despatched  a  vessel  of  such  dimensions,  to  a  point  so  dis- 
tant, and  through  seas  so  dangerous,  without  attaching  to  her 
movements  expectations  of  national  importance. 

"  The  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  the  character  of  the  pef^e 
agunst  whom  I  lud  to  operate,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt,  that  a 
movement  prompt  and  efficient  in  its  character  could  alone  carry 
with  it  the  least  possible  hopes  of  success ;  to  approach  that 
coast,  and  to  make  that  movement,  was  a  task  neither  light  Ufa 
easy  of  execution ;  what  I  had  to  do  I  knew  must  J)e  done  quickly. 
The  coast  was  to  be  made,  the  town  approached,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel  concealed ;  a  landing  effected  through  a  danger- 
ous Bur^  and  the  place  surrounded,  before  the  Malays  could  pene- 
trate OUT  true  character,  or  know  the  object  of  out  visit. 

"Tbe  intelligence  broughtby  the  party  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
showed  but  too  clearly  what  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  dis- 
embarcatioD  in  tbe  day.  It  must  have  ended  in  one  of  two  ways ; 
either  the  natives  would  have  fled,  leaving  their  empty  huts, 
which,  if  destroyed,  could  have  been  in  short  time  rebuilt ;  or 
they  would  from  forts,  and  from  their  jungbs,  have  severely  an-  "^ 
■oyed,  if  Ibt  totally  defeated,  our  light  divisions.    la  either  case    * 
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ve  must  bave  beeD  viitually  defeated,  and  an  impreasion  left  on 
the  inhabitants  that  we  had  not  the  power  to  punish  them  for  out- 
rages committed  on  our  c<Hnmerce. 

"  In  such  a  case  the  defeat  would  have  been  more  complete,  as 
tbeie  was  no  higher  authority-  or  govermuent  to  which  we  conU 
make  our  appeal,  and  from  which  we  could  expect  indemnification. 
Indeed,  within  a  ahort  distance,  there  were  o^er  tribes  and  chie& 
separate  and  indepeodent  of  those  of  Quallah-Battoo. 

"  While  making  arrangements  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
chie&,  and  to  make  a  finmal  demand  of  iodeinnification,  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  imperatiTe  duty  to  take  such  steps  at  the  same  time  as 
would  cut  off  the  retreat  of  those  who  had  participated  in  the  pi- 
racy of  the  Friendship ;  and  while  in  the  execution  of  the  only 
feasible  plan  by  which  these  objects  could  be  effected,  our  di- 
visions were  fired  on,  and  oiir  Rtnmgth  put  nt  defiance ;  the  action 
was  thus  unavoidably  c<HQmenced ;  and,  as  to  iu  retnlt,  I  need  (Rily 
wfe/c  you  to  my  previous  communication. 

**  I  ascertained,  after  the  attack,  that  die  whole  inhabitant*  of 
Quallah-Battoo  were  concerned  in  the  plunder  of  the  Friendship, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  transaction  agreed  substantially  with 
that  furnished  by  the  department,  marked  A  and  B.  The  specie 
and  opium  had  been  divided  between  the  four  principal  lajahs ; 
and  all  the  other  articles  taken  from  the  ship  were  distributed 
among  the  people  of  Quallah-Battoo. 

"  All  the  intercourse  I  had  with  die  natives  while  Ijring  at  Soo- 
800,  confirmed  me  in  the  correctness  of  the  course  adopted  ;  and 
also  that  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  Quallah-Battoo,  thou^ 
severe,  was  unavoidable  and  just;  and  that  it. will  be  the  means 
of  giving  a  permanent  security  to  our  commerce  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "John  Dowins. 

■•Hw  HpDoonble  Leri  Woodbuiy,  SscraMtr  of  the  Naiy-" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BombudmBDl  of  Tuca  da  I^mft — Th«  Milaja  uk  *  Trace — Alum  of  the  in- 
habitaata  of  8oo-M>o— Tha  ftioudly  Rajiii,  Pa  Adam,  rabarai  thaji  spfHtiheMioiia 
— Bmhaaay  of  aabauanon  from  the  Mal^s  (rf  Qaallah-BattOD— He.  Commodoie'i 
•dmoiuticn  to  Iban,  inlaipretad  hj  Fo  Adam — Tba  Potomac  aocluin  at  Soo^ov 
to  procora  water — PtBcaatiom  agaiiut  a  auiptiae — Po  Adun'a  frieadah^  for  the 
Americana,  and  conaaqaenl  loaiei — His  chaiactar,  dreic,  and  peiaonal  appearacce 
— Hit  illegiince  to  the  King  of  Acheen — Outrage  of  the  king'i  broihei — Pa 
Adam'a  Mtaliation — Hia  wirea — Aatomahment  of  fiia  Matajri  on  mapecting  the 
1(WM  of  tba  FotMnae— Interchai^  of  preaeat*— CeTemoi^  of  killing  a  bnffitki. 

^I^T  ntrthing  should  be  left  undone  to  leave  ao  indelible  im< 
presiipn  on  the  mindB  of  these  people,  of  the  power  of  the  Untied 
States  to  inflict  puoulunent  for  aggressions  committed  on  her 
oui^eice,  in  seas  howeTer  distant,  the  ship  was  got  onder  way 
the  following  morning,  and  brought  to,  with  a  spring  on  her  cable, 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  shore,  when  the  laiboard  side  was 
brought  to  bear  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  town. 

The  object  of  the  conunodore,  in  this  movement,  was  not  to 
Often  an  indiscriminate  or  deaiructiTe  fire  upon  the  town  and  in- 
habitants of  Quallah-BatbN),  bat  to  show  ^em  the  irresistible 
power  of  thitty-two  pound  shot,  and  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Tuca 
de  Ijama,  which  could  not  be  reached  on  account  of  the  jungle 
and  stream  of  water,  on  the  morning  before ;  and  from  which  a 
fire  had  been  opened  and  continued  ducing  the  embarcation  of  the 
men  into  their  boats,  on  ^eir  return  to  the  ship. 

The  policy  of  this  measure  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
when  it  is  lemembered  that  these  people,  while  practising  their 
piracies,  ot  watching  every  favourable  opportunity  to  capture  ships 
trading  with  them,  were  frequently  told  by  our  captains  that  out- 
breakings  or  violence  on  their  part  would  most  assuredly  cause 

^  ^  gOTemment  of  Ajn&ica  to  send  ont  an  adequate  force  to  pun- 
ish them ;  and  that  there  was  always  a  disposable  one,  ready  to 
perform  such  service.     At  this  idea  they  always  tossed  their  heads 

-  in  a  ooBtemptoouf  manner,  exclaiming  vrithk  loud  laugh,  "Ameri- 
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caa  ship  big  gun !  no  hare  got  big  gun  American  ship."  One  of 
ihe  rajahs,  when  Mr.  Barry  was  endeaTOuring  to  convince  him 
that  the  people,  and  the  great  rajah  of  his  country,  possessed  large 
ships,  loaded  with  nothing  but  guns,  powder,  and  shot,  and  hamg 
hundreds  of  men  oa  board,  for  the  purpose  of  redrensing  the 
wrongs  done  to  his  people  abroad,  laughed  in  his  face  most  heartily, 
and  replied,  that  he  had  spoken  a  falsehood.  Mr.  Barry  insisted 
that  what  he  had  stated  was  true  ;  wheii  the  isjah  again  rephed, 
that  it  couLl  not  be  so.  If  we  had  ships  which  he  could  not  take 
with  his  sampans  and  proas,  "  why  had  they  never  been  on  the 
coast  V  The  prevalence  of  tMs  belief  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
American  trade  on  that  coast  had  been  carried  on  for  nearly  fcnty 
years,  without  the  shadow  of  protection  from  the  arm  of  govern- 
ment ;  while  other  nations,  whose  trade  did  not  amount  to  one 
tenth  of  our  own,  had  sent  armed  vessels  to  look  after  it. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  Potomac  was  disguised,  and  her 
previous  distance  from  the  shoHi,  the  natives  could  not,  until  her 
firing  had  actually  commenced,  have  formed  the  most  distant  idea 
of  the  tremendous  effect  of  thirty-two  pound  shot,  when  discharged 
from  a  gun  of  that  calibre. 

The  fort  of  Tuca  de  Lama  was  very  soon  deserted,  while  the 
shot  was  cutting  it  to  pieces,  and  tearing  up  whole  cocoa-trees 
around  it  by  the  roots. 

In  performing  this  service,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  great  proficiency  the  crews  of  the  guns  h^d  made  in  that 
highly  important  pan  oftheirprofession,  loading  and  firing.  Though 
the  cannonade  was  brisk  and  constant  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
not  the  most  trifling  accident  occurred,  and  the  shots  were  directed 
against  De  Lama's  fort  with  great  precision.  When  silence  had 
been  commanded,  and  the  firing  ceased,  the  Malays  embraced  the 
c^portimity  to  exhibit,  in  conspicuous  places  along  the  shore,  white 
flags  ;  that  colour  being  considered  among  them  a  signal  fw 
peace. 

The  commodore  was  pleased  to  see  this  movement  on  their 
part ;  and,  bebeving  that  they  wobld  not  very  soon  deny  "  that  the 
Americans  had  big  ships  and  large  guns,"  directed  an  answer- 
ing flag  of  white  to  be  hoisted  at  the  mainmast  head,  and  the 
batteries  to  be  secured. 

It  appears  that  the  rajahs  of  Quallali-Battoo  had  wKuadiffi* 
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col^  of  B  BcriouB  nature  with  the  people  of  Soo-boo  or  Palo  Kio, 
■nd  that  both  parties  were  ready  to  commence  hostilitiei  at  the 
slightest  proTOcation ;  and  we  have  since  learned  that  it  was 
piindpally  owing  to  this  cause,  that  the  forts  were  in  so  good  a 
■tote  of  defence,  and  had  so  many  well-armed  Malays  to  defend 
them,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  by  the  divisions  &om  the  Potomac. 

In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  mentioned  that  Soo-soo  was 
but  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Quallah-Battoo 
and  the  establishments  and  fi»t  of  the  friendly  rajah,  Po  Adam, 
8t  the  bead  of  a  small  cove  called  Pulo  Kio,  or  Woody  Island; 
the  little  promontory  tesembling  an  island'  when  viewed  from 
the  sea. 

These  people,  dreading  lest  they  might '  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  participators  in  the  late  offence  of  their  neighbours, 
would  probably  have  fled  to  their  for|s  and  their  jungles,  had 
not  Po  Adam,  assured  them  that  his  prediction,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  they  had  so  long  doubted,  was  now  in  truth-commg  to  pass ; 
that  the  great  rajah  of  America  had  now  sent  a  big  ship  to  punish 
those  who  had  robbed  and  murdered  his  people. 

So  much  influence  over  their  minds  and  feelings  did  he  exer- 
cise, that  Uiey  witnessed  the  cannonade  without  the  slightest  ap- 
[neheasion  of  the  guns  being  turned  in  their  direction ;  indeed, 
many  of  them  came  out  some  distance  in  their  proas  around  a 
pcnat,  in  order  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  bomberdment  of  De 
Lama's  fort. 

In  the  course  of  the  afWnoon,  a  boat  came  off  tmrn  the  shore 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  commodore,  beseeching  him,  in  all 
the  practised  forms  of  submission  common  to  the  east,  that  he 
would  gr&nt  them  peace,  and  cease  to  fire  his  big  gnns.  He 
seemed  to  be  iiiUy  aware  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  of  the 
enormity  of  their  offence,  as  they  not  only  asked  to  be  forgiven 
for  past  errors  and  offences,  but  most  solemnly  promised,  in  the 
name  of  the  pet^le  who  had  sent  them,  that  no  further  outrages 
should  ever  be  committed  by  them  on  our  commerce. 

In  bidding  them  be  more  at  their  ease,  and  giving  them  assu- 
rance that  hostilities  bad  now  ceased,  the  commodore  directed  them 
to  say  to  the  remaining  rajahs  and  people  of  Quallah-Battoo,  and 
all  others  with  whom  they  had  any  intercourse  on  the  whole  coast, 
that  the  object  of  his  govsmment  in  sending  him  to  their  shores 
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had  now  been  consummated  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  who 
had  committed  their  pixaciea  on  the  Briendship ;  that  they  must 
now  be  cautious  of  the  misconceptions  they  had  fbnned  of  the 
naval  power  of  his  country,  and  how  reckless  and  incouBideiate  they 
must  be  ever  again  to  proToke  that  power.  Thou^  he  had  taken 
their  town,  it  was  instantly  restored  to  them ;  as  it  fonued  no  part 
of  the  pohcy  of  his  government  to  make  conquest,  and  form  estab- 
lishments in  foreign  ports.  That  his  countrymen  would  still  con- 
tinue to  visit  their  ports,  and  trade  with  them,  as  they  had  done 
before ;  and  that,  while  they  conducted  themselves  with  justice 
and  humanity,  they*  need  be  under  no^pprehension  of  future 
attacks  from  the  big  ships  of  his  country;  but  in  case  they 
should,  either  here,  or  at  any  other  port  an  the  coast,  be  guilty  of 
cutting  off  another  of  the  merchant  sh^>s  of  his  country,  they 
might  rest  perfectly  assured  that  pomshment,  though  for  a  time 
delayed,  would  foil  t:^>oo  them  at  t  m<»nent  periiaps  whm  they 
least  expected  it 

Po  Adam  was  the  interpreter  during  this  mtenriew,  which  was 
conducted  with  the,  ^-eatest  solemnity,  and  seemed  to  sink  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  these  ambassadors  of  peace.  It  is  hoped  the 
effect  may  be  for  good.  Their  aatoniahment  on  getting  a  view  of 
the  ship's  batteries,  masts,  and  rigging,  seemed  very  great;  and 
no  doubt,  the  account  they  bore  to  their  companions  on  sbwe  of 
the  wonderful  engines  of  destruction  they  bad  seen,  will  have  a 
salutary  influence  in  preveuting  outbreakings  among  them;  as 
fear  is  the  only  restraint  to.  a  people  who  acknowledge  no  moral 
obligations. 

By  way  of  a  peace-offering,  they  had  brou^t  i^  a  number  of 
cocoanuts,  a  quuitity  of  sugarcane,  and  fruits  of  Tarious  kinds ; 
which,  being  received  by  the  commodore,  they  were  dismissed  to 
return  on  shore. 

At  sixA.M.,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  PottHnac  was 
under  way  from  the  place  where  she  had  come  to  anchor  on  the 
evening  before,  and  stood  f<a  Soo-soo,  with  a  light  vrind  from  the 
northward  and  eastward.  This  distance,  like  other  portions  of 
the  coast,  was  run  entirely  by  the  guidance  of  the  lead;  the 
numerous  and  dangerous  coral  reefs  making  Uiis  precaution  ne- 
cessary for  a  vessel  drawing  so  great  a  depth  of  water.  At  eight 
A.  M.,  the  anchor  was  let  go  in  twen^-seven  &thcms,  Quallah- 
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Battoo  bearing  aorth-by-weBt-half-west;  PvJo  Eio,  tuirdieaflt-by« 
DOith ;  and  Soo-soo,  nortbeast-by-east-half-east. 

Lieutenant  Wilton  was  immediately  despatched  on  shore  in  the 
launch,  attended  hy  a  suitable  guard,  to  make  airangements  for 
watering  the  ah^ ;'  bearing  with  him  a  flag  of  truce.  He  fomid 
CMTeaponding  white  flags  flying  in  several  places  along  the  shore ; 
and  having  met  with  no  difficulties  in  mtjdng  arrangemeuts  for 
getting  off  water,  befcve  noon  he  returned  on  board. 

At  the  place  of  watering,  the  river  is  enclosed  between  two 
abrupt  banks  of  sand ;  the  northwest  side  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  confiniiig  the  liver  to  its  bed,  tLnd  of  forniingthe  httle 
bay  of  Soo-Boo  upon  the  other.  The  launch  and  third  cutter 
were  the  boats  put  in  requisition  for  this  service ;  the  superior 
officers,  in  turn,  taking  charge  of  them,  protected  at  all  times  by 
an  armed  guard,  besides  the  launch,  bearing  in  her  a  <iz-pounder, 
which  the  sailors  declared  was  own  cousin  to  Betsey  Baker,  that 
had  behaved  so  well  a  moming  or  two  before,  at  Quallah,  and  to 
which  they  had  given  the  name  of  Miss  Folly  Hopkins.  The 
boats,  as  there  was  some  surf  upon  the  beach,  more  particularly 
when  the  Seabreeze  sets  in,  were  necessarily  moored,  with  a 
grapnel  seaward  and  a  rope  upon  the  shc»e.  The  distance  from 
the  shore  of  the  bay  across  to  the  river  is  about  thirty  yards. 
Elevated  upon  some  casks,  the  hose-tube  was  placed  securely, 
and  the  hose  led  to  the  boats,  which  were  moored  outside  tbe 
surf;  a  few  hands  being  left  in  the  boats  to  attend  to  the  filling. 
The  party  on  shore  liwded  into  the  river,  carrying  the  water  in 
buckets  and  pouring  it  into  the  hose-tube,  which  b^ing  elevated 
five  or  six  feet  in  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  the  water  glided 
rapidly  into  the  casks  in  tbe  boats.     ' 

While  this  duty  was  going  on,  the  Malays  collected  in  large 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  armed,  as  usual,  with  krisseg 
and  long-knives,  and  watching  with  much  apparent  curiosi^  thi* 
method  of  watering. 

It  was  so<m  ascertained  that  many  of  these  spectators  were  firom 
Qnallafa-Battoo ;  and  as  the  natives  of  Sumatra  are  so  fame4  for 
conning,  fickleness,  and  treachery,  it  wa/  thought  they  might 
possibly,  under  present  excitement,  seek  any  favourable  opportn- 
atty  that  mij^t  offer  to  renew  hostilities  with  any  unguarded 
portion  of  the  vratering  party.     This;  hoverer,  was  not  probably* 
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as  they  must  have  obeerred  the  party  well  aimed  for  defence ; 
for,  besides  a  guard  of  marines,  there  was  Miss  Polly  Hopkins 
keeping  a  steady  «ye  upon  the  multitude,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  midshipmsn. 

Po  Adam,  the  friendly  rajah,  was,  during  this  time,  nearly  a 
constant  visiter  on  board ;  distinguished  at  all  times  for  an  inde- 
pendent bearing  and  manly  deportment  Re  seemed  not  tiie  least 
elevated  on  account  of  his  present  reception  on  board  the  frigate ; 
though  he  could  not  conceal,  and  indeed  often  expressed,  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  bet  arrival,  "  authorized  by  vrhat  be  had  long 
considered  to  be  a  powerful  nation,  a  part  of  whose  duty  he,  Po 
Adam,  felt  assured,  was  to  do  justice  to  his  motives ;  and 'that  his 
acts  with  regard  to  the  FiiendEhip  had  been  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  from  whom  she  came.  His  fort  at  Kio  is 
strong,  and  well  manned  by  his  vassals  and  hired  adherents,  who, 
for  a  small  stipend  in  money,  some  dried  fish  and  rice,  with  an 
occasional  quid  of  opium,  were  always  to  stand  by  and  defend 
him." 

Po  Adam,  in  stature,  is  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and  though 
his  forehead  is  rather  retiring,  his  eyes  bespeak  a  mind  ever 
awake  to  all  that  is  passing  around  him.  One  feature  in  the  face 
of  this  intelligent  and  high-minded  rajah  is  very  peculiar,  as  being 
so  materially  different  from  that  of  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  that  is,  a  finely  fonned  aquiline  nose ;  a  feature  which 
most  of  his  countrymen  have  so  clumsily  wrought  upon  their  faces, 
that  any  beauties  they  may  otherwise  possess,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, thrown  into  the  shade.  Though  his  mouth  is  rather  wide, 
his  lips  are  thin,  teeth  strong  and  regular,  and  of  shining  ebony 
blackness,  produced  by  a  constant  chewing  of  the  belele-nnt ;  a 
practice  to  which  all  his  countrymen  are  inveterately  addicted, 
and  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  on  account  of  the  sHght  exhil- 
arating effect  it  produces.  Their  principal  stimulus  (never  using 
spirits)  is  opium,  an  article  of  trade  which  has  entered  largely  into 
the  transactions  of  the  coast  in  the  purchase  of  pepper.  Like  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  always  went  barefoot,  and  his  dress 
consisted  merely  of  t^pair  of  shint  white  cotton  trowsers,  put  on 
over  a  pair  of  drawers ;  a  shirt  wi^out  a  collar,  made  of  the 
same  texture  ;  and  a  long,  rich  silk  sash  around  his  loins,  which 
"hot  only  sapphed  the  place  of  suspenders,  but  also  that  of  a  belt 
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for  an  eBomocu  kria,  the  blade  of  iriiicb  waa  of  the  finest  polished 
•leel,  and  the  handle  and  acabbaid  of  the  finest  gold,  bespangled 
with  diamonds. 

This  intelligent,  and,  in  all  respects,  remarkable  rajah,  seemed 
to  piide  himself  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Acheen.  The 
king  of  this  city  considers  many  of  the  tribes  and  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  particularly  of  the  west  coast,  tributary  to  him,  and 
liege  aubjects  of  bis  crown ;  but  this  pretension  and  this  power, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  are  but  the  shadow  without  the  sub- 
stance. No  one  respects  his  power,  nn  holds  himself  tributary 
when  he  can,  by  any  means,  even  by  force,  resist  the  collection 
of  revenue,  which  is  occasionally  demanded  juad  enforced  in 
pnqmrtion  to  the  power  of  the  crown ;  the  principal  revenue  or 
tribute  to  the  crown  being,  however,  by  one  means  or  another, 
collected  from  the  pepper  coast.  The  king  has  several  vessels 
of  wax  carrying  guns  of  small  cahbre,  which  are  sent  along  the 
coast  every  year  to  receive  the  per  centage  on  the  sales  of  pepper. 
The  system  of  administering  the  revenue  laws  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  circumstance  of  an  interesting  character,  which 
we  received  Irom  an  authentic  source. 

During  the  miHith  of  August,  following  the  captnie  of  the 
I^endahip,  die  brother  of  the  King  of  Acheen  visited,  among 
other  places,  the  port  of  Quallah-Battoo,  for  the  annual  collectioa 
of  dues ;  intending,  of  course,  to  demand  of  Po  Adam  his  tax, 
vhen  matters  should  be  settled  with  the  Rajah  of  Quallah.  The 
vice-king,  however,  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  lajah  and  pet^e 
of  that  place  hastened  to  infkmn  him  of  the  part  Po  Adam  had 
taken  in  the  late  affair  of  the  captured  ship ;  stating,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  interference,  they  would  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  have  presented  their  sovereign,  the  King  of  Acheen,  with  a  fine 
vessel,  taken  from  the  Americans.  The  vice-king,  fbr  so  he  was 
caOed,  was  there  in  command  of  a  schooner  of  one  hundred 
ttms,  carrying  twelve  six-pounders,  and  a  crew  of  sixty  men.  He 
appeared  greatly  incensed  at  the  loss  his  brother  had  sustained, 
and  threatened  immediate  vengeance  on  Adam,  as  the  author  of 
this  disappointment.  He  seized  the  moment  when  Adam  was 
absent  as  an  agent  for  a  French  brig,  seeking  a  cargo  of  pepper 
(be  would  hardly  have  dared  bo  much  had  this  gallant  rajah  been 
at  home ;  but  now  there  was  no  danger),  and  proceeded,  with  hit 
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vessel,  to  Polo  Kio;  came  to  an  ancbor  within  pistol-aliot  of 
Adam's  foit,  and  inquired  of  the  persons  left  in  charge,  amounting 
to  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  effective  men,  if  they  intended  any 
resistance ;  and  having  been  answered  in  the  negative,  this  chival- 
rous representative  of  his  royal  brother  landed  without  opposition, 
and  commenced  an~  indiBcrimuiate  plunder  of  goods  and  chattels 
of  all  kiitds  that  came  within. his  reach.  Indeed,  he  stripped  the 
fort  and  dwelling  of  Adam  (^  every  thing  valuable ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  not  Iras,  than  four  thousand  dollars.  From  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  vice-king,  may  be  judged  with  what 
hopes  of  success  a  demand  might  have  been  made  of  the  King 
of  Acheen  himqelf,  for  indenuu&cation  for  the  robbery  of  the 
Friendship;  with  what  hopes  that  the  assaasins  of  her  crew 
might  have  been  bron^t  to  punishment. 

On  the  return  of  Po  Adam,  which  ht^pened  a  few  days  after 
this  event,  he  lost  no  time  in  useless  repining,  but  at  once  set 
about  putting  his  fort  in  the  best  possible  order  of  defence,  and 
quietly  awaited  the  return  of  the  schooner.  This  happened  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  when  she  was  allowed  peaceably  to 
come  to  anchor  within  musket-shot  of  his  fort.  Adam  had  every 
thing  prepared,  and  not  having  the  fear  of  royalty  before  his  eyes, 
opened  a  fire  from  four  iron  siz-poimders,  the  only  guns  which 
had  been  left  him.  This  attack  was  so  unexpected,  that  the  vice- 
king  instantly  deserted  his  vessel,  and-  fled  in  his  boat,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  officers  and  men  followed  hie  example  ;  seme 
took  to  their  boats,  while  others  jumped  overboard  And  swam  to 
the  shore.  Adaln  continued  his  fire  until  all  haifds  were  clear  of 
her,  and  then  going  on  board  and  cutting  her  cable,  allowed  her  to 
drift  on  a  coral  reef  not  &r  from  the  shore,  where  she  was  stripped 
of  many  articles,  and  afterward  went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.'  He 
seemed  to  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the  King  of  Acheen 
wouM  ever  molest  him  for  the  opposition  he  had  so  successfiilly 
made  to  resist  his  authority. 

It  being  remarked  to  him  one  day,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
friendly  manifestations  he  had  evinced  towarde  the  Americans, 
the  rajah  of  the  adjacent  ports  might  be  induced  to  combine  in  a 
CTtieade  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  his  reply  was  in  broken 
English ;  "  Suppose  he  come,  me  make  fight ;  suppose  he  kill 
Po  Adam  now,  iMie  no  can  die  morrow  mommg." 
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In  common  wi&  the  custom  of  tlie  country,  among  diose  wbo 
can  afford  it,  it  appears  Adam  had  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  wives ; 
but  bad  it  not  been  for  Mi.  Barry,  who  knew  tbe  fact,  be  would 
bave  impressed  alt  present  with  tbe  bebef  that  be  bad  but  one. 
Witbin  a  twelremontb  past  one  of  his  wives  had  died,  and  instead 
of  contracting  other  alliances,  be  pretended  that  the  only  one  now 
remaining  lived  with  him  in  the  fort.  When  questioned  how  this 
could  be  possible,  as  he  had  frequently  been  seen  putting  up  little 
packages  with  great  care,  and  sending  tbem  to  a  female  in  Acheen 
by  the  coasting  vessels — lliis  was  bringing  tbe  subject  too  close 
for  Adam  to  escape,  and  he  firankly  acknowledged  that  such  was 
the  fact,  and  that  he  had  another  wife  in  the  Imperial  City.  He 
laughingly  admitted  that  it  was  a  very  impobte  and  bad  custom, 
and  that  if  one  or  two  more  were  to  die,  he  would  most  assniedly 
adopt  the  American  system,  and  have  but  one. 

Tbe  reason,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  Po  Adam  on  this  sub- 
ject, differed  nothing  from  bis  whole  sect,  judging  the  plurality  of 
wires  a  matter  to  be  decided  entirely  by  tbe  rank  of  the  person 
and  his  means  to  maintain  them.  Many  of  their  marriage  cus' 
tosDS,  laws,  and  festivities  are  curious,  and  worthy  of  being  re.< 
curred  to  in  another  ch^qrter.  For  instance :  "  If  a  younger  sister 
be  first  married,  tbe  husband  pays  six  dollars,  add  at  pelilloo, 
for  passing  over  the  elder,"  Thus  it  would  appear,  that  tbe  cub- 
toms  of  occasionally  selecting  tlie  younger,  as  practised  in  Chris' 
tian  countries,  is  discouraged  among  the  Sumatrans  by  a  protect- 
ing  duty  in  favour  of  the  elder. 

Upon  tbe  whole,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there! 
seems  to  be  much  to  interest  one  in  the  character  of  Po  Adam ; 
and  when  we  reflect,  that  besides  his  recent  losses,  he  had  not  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  on  board  the  Friend- 
ship when  captured,  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  some  regret  that 
oar  government  had  not  made  him  a  present,  though  it  had  only 
been  a  gilded  toy,  as  a  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his* 
conduct. 

It  was  thought  he  felt  this,  though  he  expressed  no  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  seemed  much  pleased  with  his  reception  and  treatment 
on  board  the  Potomac.  He  received,  however,  a  number  of 
piesenta  from  tbe  commodore  and  officers ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  feelings  of  friendship  for  tbe  Americans  were  mucb 
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Btiengthened,  and  will  continue  to  be  useful  to  our  countr]nnen 
trading  on  that  part  of  the  pepper  coaet. 

Through  his  agency,  buffaloes,  the  only  species  of  cattle  they 
rear,  were  procured,  together  with  Tegetahles, — such  as  pumpkins, 
yams,  aiid  sweet-potatoes,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  whole 
crew ;  fowls  were  also  procured  for  about  eight  cents  apiece. 

All  these  were  embarked  from  Soo-soo,  the  watering-place ; 
besides,  sampans  were  constantly  going  and  coming,  loaded  with 
fowls,  cocoanuts,  pumpkins,  squashes,  sugarcane,  and  every 
Tariet?'  of  tropical  fruit. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  apparent  astonishment  of  these 
people  on  first  passing  over  the  ship's  sides  on  board ;  every  thing 
was  new  to  them,  and  on  a  scale  of  which  they  had  no  previous 
adequate  conception.  They  were  permitted  to  loain  at  will  over 
all  parts  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  tremendous  batteries  seemed  to 
be  the  objects  of  their  greatest  wonderment,  and  on  them  they 
fixed  their  eyes  with  unwavering  attention  ;  and  well  might  they 
be  astonished,  for  here  they  saw  within  a  small  compass  a  mighty 
engine  of  destruction,  before  which  all  the  armed  proas,  schooners, 
and  brigs  of  the  whole  coast  and  Acheen,  might  be  scattered  as 
the  dry  sand  before  the  fierce  Echnephia. 

At  this  IJttie  the  brig  Olive,  of  Boston,  arrived,  seeking  a  cargo 
of  pepper,  which,  to  Po  Adam,  was  very  exhilarating  news,  as  she 
had  with  her  for  sale  guns,  ammunition,  and  long  knives.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  pioI»bility  that  serious  allegatitms  might  be 
brought  against  him  after  the  departure  of  the  Potomac,  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  meet  them.  Of  the  same  ves- 
sel he  purchased'a  quantity  of  opium. 

But  Po  Adam,  besides  being  a  rajah,  had  been  considered  a 
priest.  At  his  request  the  commodore  consented  that  the  buffaloes 
fiimished  for  xhe  vessel  might  be  slaughtered  on  shore,  in  order 
that  the  poor  of  his  dependants  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
offal,  which  would  not  be  used  if  the  animal  were  dressed  on 
board. 

When  the  boats  went  on  shore  at  daylight  in  the  momiiig  for 
water,  a  buffalo  was  found,  tied  to  a  cocoanut-tree,  and  Adam  in 
attendance,  ready  to  perform  the  part  of  executioner. 

The  animal  was  so  restive  and  wild,  that  the  Ma]a]rB  were  afraid 
to  approach  it.     The  officer  in  charge  growing  weary  of  the  de- 
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lay  occasiimed  by  the  awkwardness  and  timidity  of  the  natives, 
oidered  the  animal  to  be  shot  in  the  head,  and  dressed  by  the  men 
of  his  own  party.  The  head,  feet,  and  offal  were  left  on  shore ; 
but  the  Malays  would  not  touch  an  article  of  them,  because,  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  the  animal  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  "  un- 
faithful." On  the  following  morning,  Adam  was  indulged  in  his 
own  way  of  managing  this  business.  The  animal  was  made  fast, 
as  the  day  previous,  and  much  time  was  taken  in  getting  the  head 
in  a  right  direction.  The  animal  moved,  and  again  he  was  seized, 
and  his  head  carefully  pointed  towards  Mecca,  when  it  was  deemed 
lawful  to  kill  him.  These  superstitions  being  thus  &i  complied 
with,  there  was  no  further  scruple  manifested  in  appropriating  to 
themselves,  vrith  keen  appetites,  such  parts  as  had  been  allotted  to 
them. 

18 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sumalra,  &e  Ophii  of  Solomm — Dmenbcd  b;  Maies  Polo — Tinted  bf  the  Anba 
— DiBCOTarsd  by  the  PottugoeM — Siza  utd  kM»tUin — Facs  of  iha  countiT — 
Monntaiiu,  Tiran,  Uke*,  &c. — Climile  ind  temparatore — MoMoaiM  uid  othar 
wind) — Soil,  minenls,  meiali,  organic  rsmaina,  &c. — Volcuioca  aod  a>ithqiuke> 
— Origin  of  the  inhabitanls — SeTeral  distinct  races — Deieription  of  their  peiwiw, 
<lre«,  aod  omunent* — Effects  of  cliEoate  on  chiracler— lilaitiated  by  the  E«qni- 
mauE,  the  Lqilander,  and  the  Anb — "Die  uieful  kfta  in  Simutre — ViUagea, 
boiue*,  fdrmtuie,  aod  food — Producttoni  of  the  aniiiul  kingdom — Uaimer  of  cul- 
tivating pepper,  treei,  spicea,  gunu,  &c. 

There  is,  perhaps,  on  no  part  of  the  globe,  a  spot  of  equal  di- 
mensions and  geographical  importance,  which  is  so  little  known 
to  Americana  as  the  island  of  Smnatra ;  and  yet  this  island  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  here  was  held  the  court 
of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  tnonarchs  of  the  east.  On  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island  is  situated  the  capital  of  Acheen, 
at  that  time  the  great  emporium  of  oriental  commerce  and  riches  i 
and  here  met  the  enterprising  merchants  of  the  then  western  world, 
to  barter  and  traffic  for  the  precious  merchandise  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Here  the  all-grasping  Portuguese,  whose  conquests 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  had  lent  a  terror  to  their  name,  were  bravely 
met,  and  frequently  repulsed  by  the  powerful  monarch  of  Acheen, 
and  made  to  tremble  in  their  turn.  The  Dutch  followed  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  fought  hard  for  a  monopoly  in  the  Taluable  trade  of 
the  island.  But  from  neither  of  these  nations  has  the  world  ever 
derived  much  information  of  the  interibr  of  the  island,  or  of  its 
history.  Even  the  English  had  traded  nearly  a  century  with  its 
inhabitants,  before  any  tolerably  correct  account  of  them  had  been 
published. 

There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  Sumatra  was  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  sis  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  geographers  did  not, 
probably,  carry  them  beyond  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  idea  of 
Sumatra  being  the  land  of  Ophir,  whither  Solomon  sent  his  fleets 
for  the  precious  metals,  is  too  vague  even  for  conjecture ;  and  the 
mountain  bearing  the  name  on  the  island  was  doubtless  given  to 
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it  by  modem  miten.  la  the  original  Hebrew,  the  word  sigoiiiea 
aaha.*  It  ia  generally  supposed  that  the  Aiabians  fint  discovered 
Sumatra,  about  the  year  1173,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Ramni.  The  writings  of  the  great  Venetiaa  traTeller,  Maico 
Paulo,  pabUshed  in  the  year  1269,  and  so  long  looked  upon  aa 
fobulous,  do,  ncTertheless,  bear  many  internal  evidences  of  being 
descriptive  of  this  island.  It  was  the  Portaguese,  however,  in 
their  expedition  to  the  east,  under  the  command  of  Alphooso  de 
Albwpieique,  in  the  year  1510,  who  first  gave  to  Sumatra  its 
place  upon  the  charts,  and  made  its  actual  eztstence  knows  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Sumatra,  which  is  fax  of  the  largest  islands  on  the  globe,  ia  the 
most  westerly  of  that  group  called  by  geographers  Sunda  Islands. 
It  is  computed  to  be  more  than  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  But  though 
this  island,  as  we  have  said,  was  known  to  the  Arabian  voyagers 
befine  the  oHnpletion  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  since  that 
period  been  so  much  frequented  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Eng- 

*  AnoDg  otbw  tigamnito  iriiich  hna  bean  tddncad  ia  &Mai  of  SumMn'snd 
Ophir  bemg  th»  Mme,  we  ncoUset  tha  roUawing  : — In  tha  dijra  at  Peleg,  the  azth 
from  Noah,  *'  Ihe  earth  waa  divided"  betmten  ths  patriaich'i  iken  niUDetOBB  de- 
•eenduita.  Amonf  the  diiiiioiu,  it  ia  written,  •peaking  of  ths  aoni  of  Jovoi  or 
Java,  "  Bf  tlia««  were  tbe  ialea  of  the  Geatilaa  dindad  In  their  Uada  ;  erery  ooa 
after  Ilia  tongna,  after  their  fuulie*  in  the  natioaa."  From  thia  panage  aoma 
writna  infer,  that  the  iilandi  of  Jaxa  and  SniutrB  might  IwTe  fiilen  to  Ihe  lot  of 
"the  uoi  of  Jdvon."  Tltej  aaj  that  Peleg'i  brother  Jocktan  had  thirteen  aons, 
one  of  whom  he  cafled  O^tibr,  and  BDoCher  HttSah  : — "  and  their  dwriling  was  from 
Heaba,  aa  thoa  goeat  unto  Sapbar, «  motaU  of  (tt  tut."  Whether  thia  may  b« 
Uoont  Ophir,  in  Somatia,  ia  of  eoorae  a  mere  matter  of  conjectnTe.  The  lania 
•acred  historian,  in  ipeaking  of  Haiilah,  adda — "  where  tbeie  u  gold,  and  the  gold 
of  that  land  ii  good;  there  a  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stoas."  It  wai  to  Ophir  that 
King  Solomon  aeni  a  nary,  built  eipreedy  for  that  pnrpoM,  on  tha  ahotei  of  tha 
Red  9ea,  irtiieh  ia  an  Mtnaiy  of  tbe  Indiu  Ocean.  Thi>  nary  wa*  manned  by 
Hiiam'i  aerraBta,  •■  ahtpmen  that  had  knowledge  of  tha  tea,"  who  w«re  tccom- 
pauiU  by  the  aerrants  of  Solomon.  "  And  they  canM  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  fnmi 
thence  gold,  fanr  hundred  and  twenty  talent*,  and  bioDgbt  it  to  King  Solomon." 
"  And  the  nary  alao  of  Hiram  that  bronght  gold  from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  O;^ 
ftaat  plenty  of  almng-treei  and  preciona  atonea."  But  notwithitanding  thia  nary 
WM  manned  by  ■•  diqjnra  that  had  knowledge  of  tha  aea,"  the  royage  to  Ophir, 
whererer  that  eountly  mi^t  be,  occiqiied  neariy  Ihtm  yeara  : — "  once  In  three  yeara 
came  tha  naTy  of  Ihanhiah,  bringing  gold  and  (ilfer,  ivory,  and  apea,  ind  pvaeoclu." 
Smtatia,  it  will  be  aeen,  abounds  with  Tshiabls  trees,  gold,  iTOry,  apea,  and  the  atgoa 
pbaaaant,  fu  Bwawding  tha  peacock  in  the  bsanly  of  ita  phmiaga. 
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liah,  and  latterly  by  our  own  countrymen ;  yet  ita  breadth  in  par- 
ticular has  not  been  ascertained  with  that  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  places,  to  affiard  data  from  which  the  su- 
perficies of  tlie  island  may  be  computed.  As  it  is  delineated  on 
Blackford's  chart  of  the  China  Sea,  published  in  1816,  and  which, 
he  says,  is  "  drawn  from  the  best  and  latest  authorities,"  its  di- 
mensions far  exceed  those  above-mentioned;  for  its  greatest 
breadth,  as  there  represented,  being  &om  Indrapoor  Point  on  its 
southweEt  coast,  across  to  the  mouth  of  Dancer  rirer  aa  its 
southeast  side,  covers  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  ac- 
cording to  his  scale  of  degrees ;  while  its  length,  by  the  same 
computation,  exceeds  one  thousand. 

The  general  direction  of  this  elongated  and  comparatively  at- 
tenuated island,  is  firom  northwest  to  southeast,  extending  across 
the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts :  its  north- 
western e^Oremity,  which  is  Acheen  Head,  being  in  latitude  5' 63' 
north,  and  its  southeastern  extremity,  which  ia  Hog  Point,  bound- 
ing the  Strait  of  Sunda,  in  latitude  5°  56'  south.  Acheen  Head 
is  in  longitude  95°  34' east,  and  Hog  Point  m  105'  Stfeast.    Thus 

ippears  that  the  Island  of  Sumatra  extends  across  more  than 
eleven  parallels  of  latitude,  and  more  than  ten  meridians  of  lon- 
gitude. Its  central  point,  which  is  directly  on  the  equator,  and 
is  that  of  ita  greatest  breadth,  is  in  longitude  102°  east.  Quallah- 
Battoo  is  in  latitude  3*  SC  north,  longitude  96*  30"  east. 

The  whole  of  the  southwest  coast  of  Sumatra  is  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean;  the  northwestern  point 
of  the  island  stretching  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  opposite  or 
northeastern  shore,  or  so  much  of  it  as  lies  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, forms  one  side  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  which  separates 
the  island  from  the  Malay  peninsula  on  the  east ;  while  that  por- 
tion of  the  same  coast  which  extends  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, is  washed  by  waters  flowing  through  the  Straits  of  Sabon, 
Lingin,  and  Banca,  The  Strait  of  Malacca,  at  its  northern  en- 
trance, is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width,  but  gradually 
contracts  as  it  extends  to  the  southeast,  until  the  distance  across, 
at  its  southern  entrance,  a  little  north  of  the  equator,  is  less  than 
forty  miles.  Two  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  on  the  northeast 
of  Sumatra,  is  the  Island  of  Bancs,  and  the  strait  of  the  same 
name.    This  island  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  the  year  1818; 
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by  the  new  Sultan  of  Palembang,  and  was  then  caUed  the  Duke 
of  York's  Island ;  the  tin  of  which  has  long  been  a  souice  of  much 
profit  in  the  Japan  market.  The  Malay  peninsula,  being  the  ex- 
treme southeast  point  of  the  Biiman  empire  and  of  continental 
Asia,  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  east  and  north 
of  which  is  the  China  Sea. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  unequal,  broken,  and  iiregular; 
and  altmg  its  western  coast,  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
shore,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretches  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  like  the  cindilleras  of  the  South  American  ' 
Andes.  This  chain  is  in  some  places  separated  into  parallel 
ridges,  and  though  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  covered  with 
indissoluble  snow,  often  shoots  up  into  aspiring  volcanic  ccmes, 
whose  craters  are  continually  breathing  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
at  times  vomit  f(Mlh  rivers  of  burning  and  consiuning  lava. 
Mount  Ophir,  situated  immediately  under  the  equator,  is  the 
bij^est  on  the  island,  and  has  been  ascertained,  by  actual  meas- 
urement, to  be  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  about  two  thirds  the  heij^t 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  most  elevated  of  the  Andes,  and  some- 
what exceeding  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

Between  these  ridges  and  mountains  are  mimy  extensive  and 
rich  plains,  so  far  elevated  above  the  low  lands  of  the  coast  as  to 
■  give  them  a  comparatively  fine,  cool,  and  healthy  climate.  These 
plains  are  esteemed  the  moat  eligible  portions  of  the  country,  and 
are  by  far  the  best  improved  and  most  thickly  inhabited.  Many  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  lakes  ore  reported  by  the  natives  to  exist  in 
the  interior  of  these  extensive  plains,  which  serve  greatly  to  facil- 
itate their  intercourse  with  each  other.  We  say,  "  reported  to 
exist ;"  for  even  at  this  day  but  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of 
the  island,  &om  the  actual  observations  of  foreigners.  These  lakes 
doubtless  form  the  sources  of  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  island, 
particularly  those  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  straits  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  which  are  larger  than  those  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  proportion  to  the  more  extensive  range 
of  country  through  which  they  flow.  Of  these,  Palembang, 
Jambi,  Indergeree,  Bakan  and  Battoo,  Baira  or  Barroo,  are  the 
largest,  rising  on  the  east  of  the  mountains,  and  receiving  in  their 
coarse  the  waters  of  many  tributary  streams  and  subsidiary  rivu- 
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lets.  They  are  also  augmented  by  the.  aid  of  more  eztenBiTe 
vapours  and.  rains,  which  prevail  on  the  east  of  the  mountains ; 
while  their  course  is  rendered  more  steady  and  uniform  by  the  les» 
undulating  face  of  the  regions  through  which  they  6nd  their  way 
to  the  ocean.  They  also  derive  great  advantages  from  the  shelter 
and  protection  afforded  them  by  the  Island  of  Borneo,  which, 
breaking  the  force  of  the  ocean's  swell,  guards  their  mouth  Irom 
that  accumulation  of  sand,  which,  in  the  form  of  bars,  too  &e- 
iquendy  obstructs  the  navigation  of  rivers  not  thus  protected. 

The  rivers  of  the  west,  however,  are  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able, particularly  the  Cattown,  Indrapoor,  Tabooyong,  and  Sinkell. 
The  mouths  of  these  rivers,  however,  lying  exposed  to  the  whole 
strength  of  the  winds  and  ocean  on  the  west,  which  create  a  con- 
tinued action  of  the  surf,  more  powerful  than  the  current  of  the 
streams,  renders  them  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  any  size,  and 
often  dangerous  even  to  boats. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  location  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  tropics,  it  may  be  inferred  that  an 
atmosphere  of  very  high  temperature  must  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. Such,  bqwever,  is  not  the  &ct.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  more  temperate  than  many  regions  beyond  the 
torrid  zone.  The  hour  of  greatest  heat  is  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  Uiermometer  fluctaates  between  eighty- 
two  and  eighty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom  liseg  above 
eighty-six  in  the  shade.  Some  few  locaUties,  influenced  by  pe- 
cuUar  circumstances,  may  perhaps  form  exceptions ;  but  the 
above  is  correct  as  a  general  remark  applied  to  the  coast.  Fur- 
ther inland,  beyond  the  £rst  range  of  hills,  the  air  is  quite  cool, 
so  that  even  fires  are  not  unpleasant  in  the  morning,  but  often 
desirable.  The  thermometer  there  stands  at  about  seventy,  which 
in  our  country  would  not  be  deemed  a  low  temperature,  althou^ 
the  system,  relaxed  in  a  warm  cUmate,  is  sensibly  affected  by  it; 
as  are  also  the  fruits  of  the  island,  more  especially  the  cocoanut, 
which  comes  more  tardily  to  perfection  in  the  more  elevated 
situations. 

The  formation  and  shape  of  the  island  naturally  produce  these 
results.  Being  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  rising  from  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  the  breezes  th^  play  over  its  surface  carry  with 
ihem  the  coolness  and  freshQess  of  the  sea.     There  are  no  sandy 
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deeerts  or  plains  to  refiect  back  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  as  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa  and  South  America,  while  the 
clayey  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the  thick  luxuriant  growth  of 
verdure  and  forest,  tend  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  tempenunent  of 
the  atmosphere.  Frost,  snow,  and  hail  are  unknown ;  but  the 
vapours  on  the  island  are  irequentty  dense,  and  clouds  descend 
low ;  while  the  morning  fogs,  which  it  requires  several  hours  sun 
to  dispel,  lie  between  the  hills,  with  outlines  well  defined. 

All  writers,  from  the  earliest  Portuguese  voyagers,  agree  that 
this  island  and  its  vicinity  are  often  visited,  during  the  northwest 
monsoon,  with  most  terrific  tempests  of  thuitder  and  lightning, 
scarcely  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  the  whole 
appearing  to  tremble  from  the  reiterated  explosions;  and  the 
heavens,  for  hours  at  a  time,  presenting  an  expansive  sheet  of 
vivid  fire. 

Oq  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  southeast  monsoon,  or  dry 
season,  begins  about  May,  and  continues  until  about  September. 
The  northwest  monsoon  begins  about  November,  and  the  heavy 
tains  cease  about  March ;  while  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as 
well  as  October  and  November,  are  generally  distinguished  on  the 
coast  by  light  and  variable  winds.  The  causes  of  these  periodical 
winds,  which  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  monsoons,  as  weU 
as  their  influence  on  commercial  operations,  have  often  been 
alluded  to  by  many  able  writers ;  and  they  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  so  necessary  to  be  understood  by  the  intelligent 
merchant,  in  selecting  the  seasons  for  sending  his  vessels  into 
these  seas,  that  we  shall  devote  a  chapter  exclusively  to  this 
subject  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

The  soil  of  Sumatra,  generally  speaking,  is  of  a  reddish  stiff 
clay,'  covered  in  most  places  with  a  dark  rich  mould,  from  which 
springs,  spontaneously,  a  strong  luxuriant  vegetation  of  perpetual 
verdure.  This  manifests  itself  in  various  species  of  grass,  shrub- 
bery, jungle,  fruit-trees,  and  forests  of  timber,  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  time  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  remained  undis 
tuibed  by  agricultural  or  mining  operabons.  In  many  places 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  are  also  extensive  marshes, 
hogs,  fens,  or  swamps,  whose  irregular  and  winding  course  may 
sometimes  be  traced,  in  a  continuous  chain,  for  many  miles,  unti] 
they  tenoiaate  on  the  low  margin  of  a  river,  a  lake,  or  the  set 
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shore.  The  more  elevated  spots  which  these  marshes  partially  or 
wholly  encompass,  in  the  course  of  theii  eitensive  range,  appear 
like  so  many  peninsulas,  promontories,  capes,  islands,  isthmuses, 
and  ridges ;  presenting  in  some  places  gentle  declivities,  and  in 
others  high  and  precipitous  cliffs. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  productions,  the  island  is  very  rich ;  and 
it  also  abounds  with  fossil  animal  remains.  In  all  ages  it  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  gold,  of  which  it  is  still  productive,  and 
might  be  made  abundantly  more  so,  were  the  inhabitants  industri- 
ous, and  better  Tersed  in  the  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  metal- 
lurgy. The  copper  mines  are  also  rich ;  and  the  ore,  like  that  of 
Japan,  is  impregnated  with  gold.  Iron  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  the  steel  produced  from  it  possesses  a  brilliancy,  acuteness, 
and  durity,  which  have  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Tin,  called  by  the  natives  temar,  has  always  been 
one  of  the  export  commodities  of  the  island,  and  has  generally 
been  procured  near  Palembang ;  though  it  is  also  found  in  other 
places,  especially  near  Pedattee,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  English 
settlement  of  Bencoolen. 

The  soil  is  also  impregnated  with  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  of  which 
the  natives  extract  large  quantities,  by  a  process  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Coal,  rock-crystal,  and  mineral  and  hot  springs,  have  been 
discovered  in  many  districts;  and  the  oleum  terra,  or  oil  of  earth, 
is  found  in  several  places,  being  probably  the  same  as  the  foun- 
tain of  naptha,  at  Pedir,  a  town  on  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
about  forty  miles  east-southeast  of  Acheen,  and  which  is  so 
much  celebrated  by  the  Portuguese.  PetrificationB  of  shells  of 
various  kinds,  and  also  of  wood,  are  often  found  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  as  many  feet  below  the  same 
level.  These  objects,  deposited  in  simations  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  assignable  agency,  may  be  admitted  as  corroborative 
testimony  m  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  this  globe 
of  ours,  at  some  remote  period,  to  have  writhed  and  shaken 
imder  some  terrific  convulsion. 

The  island  under  consideration,  at  all  events,  has  been,  and 
probably  still  is,  subject  to  those  feverish  throes  of  nature  which 
have  been  known  to  produce  results  not  less  singular  than  the 
phenomena  just  alluded  to.  In  fact,  there  are  few  islands  in  the 
MMem  Archipelago  that  do  not  exhibit  irresistible  evidence  of 
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Tokaaic  action.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  occasional  erup- 
tions of  burning  mountains,  of  which  there  are  several,  generaUy 
quiescent,  on  the  island.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  though  not 
often  violent  or  destructive  in  their  effecte,  whep  compared  with 
those  which  have  Buccessively  shaken  the  weetem  coast  of  South 
America.  Writers  have  alluded  to  one  which  occurred  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Manna,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Sumatra,  about  one 
huiKlred  and  fifty  miles  northwest  &om  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  in  the 
year  1770 ;  when  a  village  was  destroyed  by  the  houses  falling 
and  taking  fire,  with  the  loss  of  some  lives.  The  ground  was 
rent  for  some  distance,  presenting  a  yawning  chasm  or  fissure  of 
several  fathoms  in  depth,  from  the  sides  of  which  issued  a  bitu- 
minous matter,  and  the  earth  was  observed  alternately  to  contract 
and  dilate  for  many  days.  The  hills  in  the  interior  seemed  to  nod, 
as  in  obeisance  to  each  other ;  and  new  formations  were  produced 
on  the  seashcare.  Another,  still  more  disastious  in  its  bfiects,  oc- 
curred at  Padang,  in  1097,  when  more  than  three  hundred  lives 
were  lost, 

The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  is  a  question  of  diffi- 
cult  solution,  being  involved  in  as  much  doubt  and  conjecture  as 
is  that  of  the  aborigines  of  our  ovm  coontry.  The  term  Malay 
cannot  be  iadiscriminately  applied  to  the  Sumatrana  en  masse,  as 
they  evidently  comprise  several  other  very  distinct  races  of  people, 
both  as  to  origin,  language,  religion,  &.c.  viz : — the  Acheens  of  the 
north,  with  a  mixture  of  Moorish  blood,  irora  western  India — the 
Battaa,  the  Rejangs,  and  the  Lampoons.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  which  marked  those  various  tribes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  in  some  measure  dis- 
appeared ;  owing  to  a  more  general  intercourse  between  them,  by 
the  breaking  up  of  various  monarchies  and  petty  kingdoms, 
whereby  something  analogous  to  a  national  character  has  been 
given  to  the  whole  accessible  population,  at  least  on  the  seaboard. 

Still,  however,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  cannot  be  included  in  this  general  remark.  They  have 
either  kept  aloof  &om  the  supposed  amalgamation,  or  their  m<xnl 
as  well  as  personal  features  are  too  strongly  marked  to  be  readily 
changed  by  a  mixture  of  blood ;  for  they  still  remain  a  dis- 
tinct people.  This  remark  is  perhaps  applicable  to  every  island 
in  the  AidiipelBgo,  and  tends  to  prove  that  the  Ualajrs  were  not 
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the  original  poaseasors  of  the  soil  on  which  ihey  are  now  finmd. 
Several  writers  on  this  subject  maintain  that  all  the  oriental  nations 
hare  sprung  from  two  grand  stocks,  riz. : — the  Hindoos  and  th« 
Tartars.  The  people  of  the  interior  eridently  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  former,  and  the  Malays  as  obviously  frum  the  latter. 
In  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  with  which  island  the  authn 
bad  every  opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted,  having  resided  on 
it  for  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  "  Secretary  to  the  President 
and  Council  of  Fort  Marlborough,"  near  fiencoolen,  a  settlement 
of  the  English  East  India  Company,  be  says,  that  the  Malaya, 
now  so  called,  are,  in  comparison  vrith  the  natives  of  the  interi(V, 
"  but  as  people  of  yesterday."  In  the  course  of  his  inquirie* 
among  the  natives  concerning  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  he  wa* 
informed  of  two  different  species  of  people  dispersed  in  the  woods, 
end  avoiding  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants  nearer  the 
coast.  These  they  called  Orang  Co<^>oo  and  Orcmg  Coogoo. 
The  former,  he  was  informed,  were  quite  num^ous,  especially  in 
that  part  of  the  country  lying  between  Palembang  and  Jam1x«. 
He  adds,  that  some  of  these  interior  natives  have  been  caught, 
and  kept  as  slaves  in  Laboon,  and  that  a  man  of  that  place  was 
actually  married  to  a  tolerably  handsome  Cooboo  girl,  who  was 
carried  off  by  a  party  who  discovered  their  huts.  He  says  they 
have  a  language  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  they  eat 
promiscuously  whatever  tiie  woods  afford, — as  deer,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  wild  hog,  snakes,  or  monkeys.  The  Coogooa,  he 
says,  are  by  far  leas  numeroua  ;  and  that,  excepting  the  use  of 
speech,  they  differ  but  little  from  the  orang-outang  of  Borneo, 
their  bodies  being  covered  with  long  hair.  Mr.  Marsden  does  not 
vouch  for  these  facts,  but  gives  them  as  they  were  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Malays,  who  have  more  than  once  caught,  domesti- 
cated, and  intermarried  with  them.  The  immediate  fruits  of  such 
marriages  are  said  to  be  somewhat  of  the  Esau  species  ;  but  this 
peculiarity  disappears  in  the  Uiird  generation.  The  natives  of 
Java,  according  to  Barrow,  have  also  a  tradition,  that  their  an- 
cestors origintdly  sprang  from  a  species  of  ape,  called  the  viow- 

As  a  general  description,  the  Sumatrans  are  rather  below  the 
middle  stature,  but  wdl-proportioned.  Their  limbs  are  light  and 
finely  shaped,  with  small  wrists  and  ankles ;  their  figm«s,  tbon^ 
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not  commaitditig,  are  not  deficient  in  grace  and  Bymmetry.  Their 
complexion,  which  ia  lighter  than  the  natives  of  India,  is  properly 
yellow,  wanting  the  red  tinge  that  conatitutes  a  tawny  oi  copper- 
colour.  Some  of  the  women  of  the  higher  classes  approach  to 
a  degree  of  northern  faimeis  ;  and  would  pass  in  any  part  of  the 
wwld  for  beautiful  bninetts.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  females 
are  so  entirely  destitute  of  personal  charms,  as  even  to  be  dis* 
gusting  in  their  appearance.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  men  of  supe- 
rior rvik  in  Sumatra  allow  the  nails  of  their  fingers,  and  even 
those  of  their  toes,  to  grow  to  an  extraordinary  length. 

When  this  island  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  the  aatives 
were  dressed  in  garments  made  of  the  same  kind  of  clollt  as  that 
which  now  is  usually  worn  on  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  which  has  received  the  general  cognomen  of  Ota- 
heitean  cloth.  It  is  still  used  in  Sumatra  by  some  tribes  of  the 
interior. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  close  waistcoat,  with 
B  pair  of  short  drawers  next  the  skin.  The  former  is  without 
sleeves,  fasteifed  round  the  throat  hke  a  shirt,  with  a  metallic 
button,  the  intiinsic  value  of  which  depends  upon  the  rank  or  pe- 
cuniary circumstances  of  the  wearer — it  is  often  of  gold  filigree. 
Over  this  they  wear  the  badjoo,  which  resembles  a  moming-gown, 
open  at  tiie  neck,  but  fastened  close  at  the  wrists,  and  buttoned 
half-way  up  the  ann.  The  young  men,  who  in  all  countries  are 
prone  more  or  less  to  affect  the  dandy,  wear  the  badjoo  much 
shorter  than  those  of  riper  years,  which  sometimes  descend  as 
low  as  the  ankles.  They  are  usually  made  of  blue  or  white 
cotton;  while  the  better  sort  wear  them  of  chints,  and  the 
njahs  of  flowered  silk.  Over  the  right  shoulder  is  often  thrown 
a  scar^  which  hangs  down  on  the  left  side,  not  unlike  a  Scotch 
Highlander's  plaid,  and  is  called  the  cayen-sarong.  It  is  simply 
R  long  piece  of  variegated  cloth,  of  a  yard  or  more  in  width,  sewed 
together  at  the  ends.  It  is  fi'equently  permitted  to  fell  from  the 
shoulders,  to  be  gathered  in  plaits  around  the  waist  and  hips,  where, 
in  full  dress,  it  is  closely  belted  by  the  girdle  or  sash  in  which  the 
kria,  or  dagger,  is  wam.  This  sash,  which  is  of  crimson  silk, 
passes  several  times  around  the  body,  and  has  a  loop  at  the  end 
in  which  the  sheath  of  the  ifcm  is  suspended.  Their  drawer*, 
i^ch  are  often  of  taffeta,  seldom  reach  lower  than  half-way 
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down  the  thigh,  learing  no  corering  for  the  lega  tyi  feet.  On  their 
heads  is  fastened  a. coloured  handkerchief,  in  a  fonn  somewhat 
resembling  a  turban;  the  country  people  substitute  a  piece  of 
white  or  blue  muslin.  This  head-dress,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
leaves  the  crown  exposed ;  but  when  they  are  proceeding  on  a 
journey  they  wear  a  toodong,  or  umbrella-shaped  hat,  of  such 
dimensions  as  completely  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 

The  females,  though  not  accustomed  to  waste  much  time  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  toilet,  dress,  of  course,  more  tastefully 
than  the  other  sex.  They  also  wear  a  short  waistcoat,  which 
conceals  and  defends  the  breast,  and  reaches  to  the  hips;  all 
below  which  is  enveloped  with  the  caysTi-sarong,  which  comes 
tip  as  high  as  the  arm-pits,  where  it  is  kept  in  its  place  simply  by 
folding  and  tucking  it  over  at  the  bosom.  As  an  additional  secu- 
rity, it  is  frequently  confined  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle  or  zone, 
which  is  usually  made  of  embroidered  cloth,  but  is  sometimes  a 
hoop  of  gold  or  silver  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  fastening  in 
front  with  a  large  clasp  of  filigree  or  chased  work,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  set  some  kind  of  precious  stone,  or,  at  least,  an  im- 
itation of  one.  Their  badjoo,  or  upper  gown,  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  men,  buttoning  in  the  same  manner  at  the  wrists. 
Around  the  neck  is  thrown  a  piece  of  fine  blue  cloth,  of  nearly 
two  yards  in  length,  neatly  fringed  at  the  ends,  which  hang  down 
before ;  this  not  only  serves  as  a  shawl,  but  also  as  a  veil,  foi 
females  of  rank,  when  they  make  their  appearance  abroad. 

They  permit  their  hair  to  grow  luxuriantly  long,  both  before 
and  behind;  and  the  whole  of  it  is  carefully  combed  back 
together,  ready  for  its  final  adjustment.  This  is  performed  in  two 
ways ;  one  of  which  is,  by  winding  the  hair  circularly,  or,  in  nau- 
tical parlance,  coiling  it  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  fastened 
by  a  silver  bodkin  or  pin.  This  ^hion  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chinese  ladies,  from  whom  it  was  probably  borrowed.  The 
.  other,  and  by  far  the  most  commtm  mode  of  disposing  the  hair, 
after  combing  it  back,  is  that  of  giving  it  a  twist  or  two  with  the 
hands,  and  then  doubling  it,  and  passing  the  bight  through  a  lock 
or  tuft  raised  from  the  mass  for  that  purpose  on  the  beck  of  the 
head.  As  an  additional  security,  tortoise'shell  combs  are  used, 
sometimes  highly  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver.  Among  the 
fooni  classes,  the  hair  is  always  kept  moist  1^  «  free  uh  of  the 
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oil  of  cocoanut;  while  those  whose  circumstances  will  penait, 
make  use  of  an  aromatic  oil,  extracted  from  gum  benjamin,  as  a 
very  pleasant  perfume.  The  females  wear  no  coTering  on  their 
heads,  either  for  protection  or  ornament,  with  the  exception  of  a 
modest  wreath  of  flowers ;  their  hair,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
being  their  "  covering  and  their  glory."  The  flowers  which  com- 
pose this  wreath  are  generally  while,  or  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
are  always  selected  vben  only  half  blown,  and  stiung  with  neat- 
ness and  simplicity,  without  the  least  indication  of  show  or 
gaudiness. 

Among  the  country  people,  and  more  especially  in  the  southem 
districts,  the  young  and  unmarried  females  are  distinguished  by  a 
narrow  fillet,  which,  passing  round  the  forehead  and  over  the  hair, 
is  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Among  the  wealthy,  this 
fillet  is  generally  of  gold  or  silver,  to  match  the  zone ;  while  the 
poorer  classes  substitute  a  single  leaf  of  the  neepoA-tree.  Their 
maiden  state  is  also  denoted  by  bracelets  of  silver  or  gold  on  the 
wrists.  The  young  women  in  the  country  villages  manufacture 
the  cloth  for  their  own  cayensarong,  which,  with  them  only, 
reaches  from  the  breast  to  the  knees.  Those  worn  by  the  Malay 
ladies  nearer  the  coast,  are  of  greater  length,  and  more  showy  and 
expensive ;  and  yet  the  rural  maids,  with  their  shorter  dress,  evince 
more  bmocent  simplicity  and  genuine  modesty,  than  their  metro- 
politan neighbours. 

Both  sexes  practise  the  unaccountable  custom  of  filing,  black- 
ing, and  otherwise  disfiguring  their  teeth,  especially  by  an  inordi- 
nate use  of  the  betele-nut.  The  women  in  the  Lampoon  district 
actually  file  their  teeth  nearly  down  even  with  the  gums ;  and  never 
seem  to  be  satisfied  while  a  single  natural  beauty  is  retained  in  their 
mouths;  thus  evincing  the  greatest  ingratitude  to  nature,  from 
whom  they  each  originally  derived  two  beautiful  rows  of  pearls, 
set  in  coral  arches  of  the  brightest  red.  Their  teeth  naturally 
are  regularly  set,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  whiteness. 

Having  thus  very  curaorily  touched  upon  the  geographical  loca- 
tion and  geological  features  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  together 
with  its  climate,  winds,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  soil,  minerals, 
and  inhabitants,  including  a  brief  description  of  the  persons  and 
dress  of  the  latter,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  drop  a  few  words  mi 
their  villages,  buildings,  and  domestic  arts. 
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It  has  been  justly  obseired,  that  in  proportion  aa  the  arts  in  nse 
with  any  people  are  connected  with  the  primary  demands- of 
nature,  they  carry  the  greater  likelihocd  of  originaUty ;  because 
those  demands  must  have  been  administered  to  from  a  period 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  arts  of  a  primitive  people,  like  their  wants,  are  generally 
fiew,  confined  principally  to  the  protection  and  sustenance  of  the 
mere  animal  body — to  the  construction  of  such  abodes  as  are  re- 
quired to  defend  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  elements,  and 
external  assaults  of  every  description,  and  to  the  numerous  in- 
genious expedients  for  procuring  food,  as  climate  or  circumstances 
may  require  it  to  be  sought,  either  from  the  plain  or  the  forest, 
the  mountain  or  the  seashore.  Man's  earliest  effort  is  to  avoid 
pain,  and  his  second  to  procure  pleasure.  The  two  requisites 
just  named,  of  shelter  and  sustenance,  are  so  simple  in  themselves, 
and  act  so  immediately  on  the  external  senses  of  the  most  wild 
or  uncultivated  of  the  human  species,  that  the  efforts  made  to 
supply  them  are  little  else  than  an  instinctive  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  nature,  as  both  of  them  are  essential  to  the  continu- 
ance of  life. 

In  a  country  like  Sumatra,  generally  rich  in  soil,  warm  in  cli- 
mate, and  abundant  in  a  vast  variety  of  nourishing  and  delicious 
fruits,  which  grow  and  ripen  without  the  labour  of  man,  and 
almost  drop  into  his  mouth  as  he  indolently  stretches  him- 
self in  the  shade  of  teeming  boughs,  on  which  blossoms  and  ma- 
tiuity  are  promiscuously  mingled, — the  springs  of  necessity,  which 
are  the  priTruim  mobile  of  invention,  soon  lose  their  power  and 
elasticity.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  intellectual  machine 
will  perform  fewer  and  more  simple  revolutions,  than  where  a  more 
rigorous  climate,  producing  more  complicated  wants,  imparts 
health  and  vigour  to  the  body,  fresh  incentives  to  the  mind,  and 
new  activities  to  ingenuity. 

Roused  to  action  by  the  rude  necessities  of  his  arctic  clunate, 
the  feeble  Esquimaux  has  invented  comforts  which  do  honour  to 
bis  race.  With  no  other  materials  than  the  frozen  snow  around 
him,  he  constructs  a  neat  and  commodious  habitation,  perfectly 
adapted  in  form  and  capacity  to  the  nature  of  the  region  he  in- 
habits. The  rapidity  and  nearness  with  which  he  raises  this  edi- 
fice, and  renders  it  impervious  to  the  rigorous  atmosphere  around 
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it,  is  truly  admirable.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  liemispheiica)  bee- 
hive, and  he  enters  it  on  his  belly,  when  it  aflbide  him  a  similar 
protection  to  that  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  receives  from  a 
covering  of  snow,  and  hence  the  contrivance  doubtless  originated. 
He  has  also  invented  arts  and  stratagems  to  capture  the  walrus 
and  seal  on  the  edge  of  the  ice.  The  skin  of  the  seacalf  fcoms 
his  swiii-aailing  canoe,  while  its  carcass  furnishes  him  with  fuel 
and  light ;  and  he  patiently  works  a  gray  porous  stone  into  the 
shape  of  kettles  and  pitchers,  the  brims,  and  edges  of  which  he 
tastefully  ornaments. 

The  Laplander,  in  obedience  to  similar  calls  of  necessi^, 
has  invehted  methods  by  which  he  can  catch  the  raindeer,  and 
train  tt  for  domestic  use,  to  convey  him  on  distant  journeys,  at 
to  supply  hitf  little  dairy  with  luxuries.  His  boat-shaped  sledge^ 
inwhtch  he  travels,  is  invented  and  constructed  by  himself,  while 
his  wife  or  daughter  draws  milk  from  the  deer's  distended  udder) 
and  converts  it  to  butter  and  cheese.  He  has  learned  to  mako 
garments  of  its  skin,  and  to  preserve  its  flesh  for  food ;  to 
draw  forth  the  finny  tribes  from  the  sea ;  and  to  build  conical 
habitations  of  poles,  with  their  tops  tmited  and  covered  with 
skins.  He  is  ever  active*  in  bis  fishing  or  the  chase ;  in  at' 
tending  to  his  raindeer,  or  in  constructing  canoes,  sledges,  hamess, 
cups,  bowls,  &c.,  while  his  wife  is  equally  busy  in  making  netSf 
curing  the  fish,  drying  the  venison,  and  tanning  hides.  The  Betn^ 
from  whom  he  derived  his  inventive  faculty,  "knoweth  that  ha 
hath  need  of  all  these  things." 

The  lawless  Arab  of  the  desert,  like  the  wild  and  independent 
Indian  of  the  Argentine  pampas,  glories  in  the  fleetness  of  hia 
hnve,  and  consti^cts  portable  habitations,  well  adapted  to  bit 
itinerant  life  and  habits ;  but  it  is  the  latter  that  invented  the  iattOf 
with  which  he  captures  wild  cattle,  and  animals  of  various  kinds } 
it  is  he  who,  far  less  tame  himself  than  the  snorting  wild-hnse 
which  he  with  inimitable  grace  bestrides,  collects,  and  folds,  and 
leads  to  fertile  pastures,  the  bullocks  of  the  pampas ;-  it  is  hfl 


Thus  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  call  of  necessity  which  brings 
into  acUoQ  the  intellectual  and  physical  energies  of  man ;'  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  more  rigorous  climates  make  more  rapid 
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adTBDcements  in  improTement ;  while  those  within  the  tropics, 
feeling  less  necessity  for  exertion,  remain  much  longer  in  their 
primitive  state.  The  happy  medium,  as  usual,  lies  between  the 
two,  for  it  needs  no  argument  to  -prove  that  the  arts  and  sciencea 
have  always  flourished  with  the  most  vigour  under  the  temperate 
zone.  We  may  thus,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  fact,  that 
the  Asiatic  nations,  though  of  great  antiquity,  have  made  far  lesi 
rapid  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  every  species  of  im- 
provement, than  modem  nations  in  more  itorthem  latitudes,  who 
sprang  into  existence,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday. 

This  proposition  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  stuck  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  above  which  they  have  not 
risen  since  the  days  of  Confucius. 

The  Sumatrans,  however,  without -being  impelled  by  keen  ne- 
cessity in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  have  advanced 
many  degrees  beyond  most  other  islanders  in  the  luxurious  and 
effeminating  climate  of  the  eastern  world.  Their  doosoons,  or 
villages,  are  generally  erected  on  some  commanding  site,  near  a 
river  or  lake,  which  not  only  affords  them  facilities  for  bathing, — 
a  recreation  of  which  they  are"  very  fond,  and  which  is  required 
by  health,  as  well  as  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  but  serves 
also  as  a  channel  of  communication  for  personal  intercourse  and 
tlie  transportation  of  merchandise.  The  &ames  of  their  houses 
are  of  wood,  resting  on  tall  upright  posts,  sunk  a  few  feet  in  the 
ground.  The  roofs  are  variously  covered,  but  most  generally  with 
the  leaf  of  the  neepah,  or  palm-tree.  The  floor  consists  of  bam- 
boos, placed  across  in  fonn  of  sleepers,  which  are  covered  witb 
laths  of  the  same  material,  each  of  which  is  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  over  these  is  spread  a  carpet  of  mats,  rendering  the 
apartments  qui^  comfortably  as  there  is  no  cold  to  be  excluded. 
The  li^tness  of  the  materials  which  fona  such  an  edifice,  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  are  admirably  adapted  to  a  country 
liable  to  be  frequently  ahafien  to  its  centre  by  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions ;  being  less  perilous  to  the  inhabitants  than  if 
built  of  clay,  or  even  of  mud.  Necessity  has  taught  them  this 
fact ;  but  yet,  as  an  art  (nt  a  science,  the  Sumatrans  know  nothing 
of  architecture. 
,.  The  furoiture  of  these  dwellings  ctnnioises  but  few  articles,  and 
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is  quite  plain,  corresponding  to  the  simplicity  of  manners  which 
characterizes  the  people.  la  the  article  of  bedding,  they  evince 
considerable  taste.  Each  bed  is  furnished  with  several  piUows, 
neatly  fringed  at  the  ends  with  a  light  substance  resembling  foil. 
For  chairs  and  stools  they  have,  of  course,  no  use,  as  they  idways 
sit  upon  mats  on  the  floor,  and  generally  cross-legged,  like  the 
Turks.  Rice  is  always  a  leading  dish  at  their  meals.  In  their 
various  kinds  of  curry,  the  knife  and  spoon  are  generally  di^ 
peosed  with,  and  the  thumb  and  finger  substituted,  which  an 
frequently  immersed  in  water'during  the  repast. 

Rice  is  a  great  article  of  consumption  in  all  countries  that  lie 
near  the  equator.  Like  wheat  in  our  own  temperate  latitudes,  it 
is  the  tropical  "  staff  of  life."  It  is  probable  that  not  less  than 
fifty  millions  of  the  human  family  depend  for  their  sustenance 
almost  exclusively  upon -this  farinaceous  and  esculent  article  of 
food.  In  India,  rice  is  called,  while  yet  in  the  hMak,  paddee ;  biK 
acquires  a  different  appellation  from  every  process  through  which 
it  passes.  In  Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  islands,  this  article  ht 
distinguished  by  the  Malays  as  "  upland  and  lowland  paddee,^ 
a  distinction,  we  believe,  not  unknown  among  the  rice-planters  of 
f)w  own  country.  The  upland  rice,  being  of  a  superior  quality 
and  more  durable,  always  commands  a  higher  price ;  while  the 
other,  or  lowland,  is  more  productive,  yielding  a  greater  retum; 
and  though  not  so  durable,  or  by  any  means  so  nutricious,  is  yet 
in  more  gener^  use. 

The  plantations,  or  paddee-fields,  are  often  prepared  with  greaf 
labour,  in  clearing  away  the  aquatic  shrubs  with  which  the 
marshes  or  lowlands  are  generally  overrun ;  while  even  greater 
efforts  are  required  in  removing  the  venerable  graves  which  have 
shaded  the  mountains  for  ages.  The  fields  are  sowed  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  about  the  commencement  of  the  periodical 
rains.  When  additj«tal  moisture  becomes  necessary,  artificial 
irrigation  is  resorted  to,  which  is  easily  eSected,  from'the  numer^ 
ous  little  streams  which  intersect  the  interior  of  the  island  in 
every  direction.  When  the  rice  begins  to  blossom  and  form  into 
ears,  "  sweet  bashful  pledges  of  deUcioos  harvest,  wafting  their 
influence  to  the  ripening  sun,"  the  water  is  carefully  drained  off; 
after  which  the  crop  rapidly  advances  to  a  state  for  the  gatherer. 
In  the  district  of  Manna,  and  that  occupied  by  the  Battoos,  th» 
kS     . 
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arts  of  culuvation  are  exercised  in  much  greater  perfection  thtui 
in  any  other  parts  of  ibe  island ;  owing  probably  to  the  greater 
density  of  population,  and  the.  consequent  necessity  of  industry. 
The  crops  yield  variouBly  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  biit  in 
none  are  they  more  productive  than  in  the  interior  from  Quallah- 
Battoo. 

The  cocoonut,  nature's  most  bountiful  gift  to  her  rude  chiUren 
throughout  the  tropical  world,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Sumatra ; 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  extensively  used  by  the  inhabitants 
as  an  article  of  food ;  though,  from  the  great  variety  of  other  pro- 
ductions, it  is  not  actually  indispensable,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
islands.  Oil  is  extracted  from  it  for  moistening  the  hair,  and 
also  for  burning  in  lamps  ;■  though  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
lights  are  procured  from  a  species  of  turpentine  called  dammar. 
From  this  and  other  species  of  palm,  is  also  extracted  a  liquor 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  arrack ;  while  from  the  head  of  the 
same  tree  is  procured  a  kind  of  cabbage.  The  villages  are  care- 
fully surrounded  and  adorned  with  cocoanut-trees  wherever  the 
air  and  soil  are  favourable ;  while  in  the  seaport  towns,  where  the 
demand  is  greater,  the  groves  are  propoitionably  larger.  The  soil 
best  adapted  to  their  growth  is  low  and  sandy,  and  near  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  come  to  maturi^  and  bear  fruit  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years. 

"  H«ie,  ■tretched  bane&th  theu  orchsnla  of  the  no, 
Om  me  to  draio  the  coeo&'a  milkj  bowl ; 
And  Erom  (he  palm  to  drew  ile  froeh'uiog  nine, 
More  bonnteoun  fu  Ihen  lU  the  framtic  juice  , 

'Which  Bicehua  ponrs." — TsoaeoH. 

The  beteletiut-tree,  greatly  resembling  in  its  appearance  the 
eocoanut,  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  large  plantations,  and  is 
eaten  with  see-sec,  a  creeping  plant  of  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour. 
Ginger  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  small  quantities.  The  palma- 
christi,  of  which  the  best  of  castor-oil  is  made;  grows  here  in 
great  abundance,  and  without  any  trouble.  Sugar  is  extracted 
from  anou,  a  species  of  the  palm.  The  natives  plant  a  dwarf 
kind  of  mulberry  for  the  use  of  the  silkwonn,  but  their  silk  is 
ef  an  inferior  quality.  Sugarcane  is  cultivated,  thou^  not  to 
toy  great  extent,  and  is  chewed  as  a  delicacy.    They  plant  yams 
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of  Tuious  kinds,  to  the  culture  of  which  the  soil  it  well  adapted ; 
likewise  sweet  potatoes  and  pulse,  a  species  of  French  bean,  ai 
well  as  the  egg-plant,  probably  introduced  fram  China,  all  of 
which  are  much  used  for  food.  Maize  is  planted,  and  much  eaten 
wliile  green,  but  not  relied  on  as  an  essential  article  of  subsistence. 
The  indigo,  taroom,  found  on  all  their  plantations,  is  used  as  a 
die-stuff;  but  is  not  in  general  prepared  in  solid  pieces  as  we 
see  in  the  southern  ceroons.  Diewoods  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  which  are  rery  Valuable,  are  found  on  the  island,  with  the 
virtues  and  qualities  of  which  the  natives  appear  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted. 

No  portion  of  the  globe  can  probably  boast  of  so  many  indige- 
nous fruits  as  the  Malay  islands.  Here  nature,  in  liberal  {oofii- 
sion,  has  poured  forth  her  mostdelicious  productions.'  The  man- 
guateen — how  shall  we  describe  it?  The  pride  and  boast  of 
India !  Where  shall  we  find  language  that  will  convey  to  those 
who  never  tasted  it,  an  idea  of  its  inexpressible  delicacy;— unlike, 
as  it  is  unequalled  by,  any  fruit  in  the  world.  It  is  a  drupe,  con- 
sisting of  a  soft,  succulent,  and  thick  rind,  encompassing  kernels, 
which  are  covered  with  a  juicy  and  perfectly  white  substance, 
that  dissolves  in  the  mouth.  It  is  so  innocent  in  its  eSects,  that 
it  may  be  partaken  in  any  quantity,  without  danger.- 

There  is  another  fruit,  called  the  dooseatt,  of  which  the  natives 
are  extremely  fond,  and  subsist  on  it  almost  entirely  during  its 
season.  This  is  a  rich  fruit,  grows  on  high  trees,  and  not  pleasant, 
either  in  flavour  or  odour,  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  and  various  other  fruits  found 
on  die  vine,  the  shrub,  or  the  trees  of  the  forest,  there  are  man- 
goes, Indian  figs,  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  limes,  and  lemons, 
in  abundance;  also,  pomegranates,  melons,  watermelons,  tama- 
rinds, and  grapes,  though  in  limited  extent ;  the  latter  grow  wild, 
and  are  scarcely  cultivated  at  all. 

But  prdific  nature  has  by  no  means  exhausted  all  her  energiea 
■  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  Sumatra.  The  island  not  only 
abounds  vrith  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  gigantic  forests,  but  also 
in  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects ;  which,  though  extremely 
numerous,  being  similar  to  those  found  in  other  portions  of  India, 
can  nceive  but  a  partial  notice  at  our  hand.  Those  of  most 
note  are  the  foUowing,  distinguished  by  their  native  and  fOTcign 
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names : — Choree,  coodo;  small,  well  made,  and  hardy;  cow,  aappee  ; 
small  breed ;  sheep,  beeree-beeree ;  small,  probably  introduced 
from  Bengal ;  goat,  combing ;  goat  of  the  woods,  cambing-ootan  ; 
resembling  the  gazelle ;  hog,  bahee ;  Chinese  breed  ; .  dog,  ar^in ; 
Cat,  cochin ;  rat,  teecoose ;  elephant,  gaja ;  rhinoceros,  buddah  ; 
hippopotamus,  coodoo-ayer ;  tiger,  reemow,  or  machang ;  very 
ferocious  and  destructive  to  human  life ;  bear,  broorong  (Latin, 
bruin) ;  otter,  angin-ayer  ;  sloth,  telleggo ;  porcupine,  landa ; 
armadillo,  tangeeling ;  very  rare,  and  much  esteemed  by  ths 
natives  ;  deer,  rooao-keejang ;  many  species,  some  of  which  are 
Tery  l^rge ;  monkey,  motmia ;  prodigious  variety ,  squirrel,  toopt/e  ; 
bat,  boorong-tecoose,  6i.c.  &c. 

The  buffalo,  though  obstinate,  dull,  and  capricious,  is  still  sub- 
dued to  the  yoke,  and  performs  with  great  patience  all  the  do- 
mestic labours  of  the  Sumatrans,  and  constitutes  a  great  part  of 
their  food.  There  are  two  species,  the  black  and  the  white,  and 
both  are  domesticated.  The  forests  abound  with  elephants,  which 
sometimes  commit  great  deinedations  on  the  plantations  of  the 
natives. 

The  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety  in  their 
plumage.  We  cannot  even  attempt  to  name  even  the  few  that 
have  been  described.  It  is  here  that  the  famous  Sumatran,  or 
Argos  pheasant  is  found ;  a  specimen  of  which,  we  presume,  is 
not  contained  in  any  of  our  public  collections.  The  natives  call 
it  the  coo-ow.  It  is  a  bird  of  uncommon  beauty ;  perhaps  the 
most  delicately  rich,  without  any  gaudiness,  of  all  the  feathered 
tribe.  Like  the  quail  of  our  own  country,  it  cannot  be  domesti- 
cated, and  seldom  lives  more  than  a  month  when  deprived  of  its 
liberty.  It  is  said  to  have  a  great  antipathy  to  light ;  but  when 
kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  daikjiess,  it  is  more  cheerful,  and 
then  sometimes  makes  use  of  the  notes  from  which  its  name  is 
derived,  coo-ow,  coo-ow,  in  a  plaintive  style,  and  not  harsh-like 
the  peacock's.  There  are  many  species  of  the  stork,  some  of 
which  are  very  large ;  and  parrots  are  without  number.  Doves 
•re  also  numerous,  and  the  domestic  fowl  is  found  in  great  per- 
fection, far  surpassing  in  size  and  flavour  their  puny  descendants 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  island,  regarded  as  articlei 
ci  caaauBKe,  their  pepper  has  )teld,  and  deservwUy  toD*  tha 
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first  rank ;  and  has  added  not  a  little  to  t}ie  value  of  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  Malay  coast.  Every 
effort  has  been  secretly  made  by  the  East  India  Companies  of 
Europe,  to  get  this  valuable  trade  into  their  own  exclusive  power. 
It  was  for  the  monopoly  of  this  single  article  that  the  Dutch 
maintained  so  long,  and  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  human  life,  tfaeii 
factory  at  the  productive  but  sickly  port  of  Padang,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  about  My  miles  south  of  the  equate^-,  grasping 
at  the  whole  traffic  on  that  coast.  Actuated  by  a  similar  policy, 
the  British  East  India  Company  exerted  their  whole  strength, 
and  finally  succeeded  la  getting  the  ascendency ;  so  that  in  the 
year  1T74,  a  short  time  before  her  American  colonies  declared 
their  independence,  their  e^oits  of  pepper  alone,  from  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  amounted  to  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  tons 
per  annum.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose,  however,  to  go  into 
the  statistics  of  this  valuable  trade  ;  but  rather  to  show  the  natural 
capacities  of  the  island,  and  the  articles  of  commerce  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  add, 
^at  Padang  has  been  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  Enghsh 
and  Dutch  several  times ;  bub  finally  suirendered  to  the  latter  in 
1814.  In  1797,  while  in  possession  of  the  British,  it  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  an  euthqiiake,  when  i^nvards  of  three  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost.    , 

The  pepper  grows  cm  a  vine,  or  creeping  plant,  with  a  ligneous 
stalk,  and  leaves  of  a  dark  green,  heatt-shaped,  pointed,  and  not 
poignant  to  Uie'  taste,  and  having  little  or  no  smell.  The  blossom 
is  small  and  white,  and  the  fruit-  hangs  in  bunches,  or  clusters, 
resembling  those  of  the  currant>tree,  but  larger  and  Less  pliant. 
It  is  from  four  to  five  months  in  comiug  to  maturity.  The  henries 
are  at  first  green,  and  graduaUy  become  a  bright  red  when  ripe, 
and  soon  fall  off  if  not  gathered.  All  the  bunches  on  the  stems 
do  not  become  ripe  at  the  same  time,  and  the  natives  frequently 
go  through  their  Uttle  farms  with  small  baskets,  plucking  off  each 
bunch  as  they  become  ripe.  When  gathered,  it  is  spread  out  on 
mats,  or  clean  places,  to  dry.  That  which  has  been  gathered  at 
a  proper  age  will  shrink  least ;  while  those  skilled  in  the  trade 
will  readily  distinguish  that  which  has  been  plucked  prematurely, 
by  rubbing  it  in  the  hand,  when  it  will  impart  much  dust,  and  even 
oumble  to  pieces. 
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The  pepper  vine  nina  up  on  poles,  like  our  beanpoles,  previomly 
planted  for  thai  purpose,  six  feet  apart,  as  our  farmers  plant  their 
Indian  com.  l^e  culture  of  one  thousand  such  plants  is  occti> 
patioa  sufficient  foi  a  man  and  his  wife ;  while  five  hundred  is  the 
amount  allotted  to  a  single  person.  But  these  allotments  cairy 
us  back  to  times  when  the  natives  were  more  severely  dealt  by 
than  they  are  at  present ;  when  grasping  monopolies  laid  heavy 
exactions  on  the  petty  chiefs,  who  in  their  turn  tyrannised  over 
their  harmless  and  unresisting  subjects. 

There  are  said  to  be  three  species  of  pepper,  and  known  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  by  different  names.  That  which 
is  raised  in  the  Rajang  district,  is  called  lado  cawoor;  is  strong, 
bears  a  large  leaf  and  fruit,  and  is  slow  in  coming  to  perfection. 
The  leaf  and  fruit  of  the  lado  tnartna  are  smaller,  but  the  vine 
bears  sooner,  and  in  much  greater  quantities.  The  Jambee  is 
^mall  in  leaf  and  fruit,  and  has  long  since  fallen  into  disrepute. 
It  is  probable  that  the  different  qualities  of  the  soil  have  an  agency 
in  producing  these  varieties. 

The  pepper  season,  as  well  as  the  ripening  of  other  fruits  in 
Sumatra,  are  liable  to  great  irregularities  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  monsoons,  which  are  not  always  so  exactly  periodical  as  they 
are  in  some  other  parts  of  India.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  pepper 
vine  produces-two  crops  in  the  year.  The  first  is  a  large  one,  called 
poopooUaugoong,  about  the  month  of  September,  when  the  sun  is 
crossing  the  equator,  in  his  declination  towards  the  south ;  the 
other,  called  the  lesser  or  half  crop,  booalello,  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  sun  is  returning  across  the  equator,  towards  the 
north.  For  on  every  spot  between  the  tropics,  the  sun  is  vertical 
twice  in  each  year,  so  that  each  experiences  a  double  season.  In 
fbe  beautifiil  language  of  Thomson-^ 

"  QniM  at  the  Bcenes,  with  dieidful  bBautjr  aawni^ 

And  tttibatoni  weilth,  that  lee  racb  circling  jett 
Retumiog  aniu  uid  donble  aeaaona  pan." 

TTiese  different  crops  are  generally  brought  from  the  interior  to 
the  seashores  foy  rafts  of  bamboo  or  oUier  timber,  floated  on  the 
current  of  rapid  streams. 

Among  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  island  is  the  com- 
fihire-tree,  producing  a  gum,  or  resin,  so  celebrated  and  valnablff 
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as  an  article  of  commerce.  Camphire  was  long  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Arabians  before  a  £uropeaa  flag  had  been 
unfolded  in  the  eastern  seas.  The  comphire-tree  is  found  only 
on  the  southern  parts  of  the  island ;  it  grows  without  culture,  and 
sometimes  attains  to  an  immense  magnitude,  measuring  no  less 
than  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  highly 
esteemed  for  many  purposes,  particularly  by  the  trunk-makers,  aa 
the  camphorated  odour  of  the  wood  prevents  the  inroads  of  moths 
and  other  insects.  From  the  interstices  of  the  timber,  when  split 
open,  the  camphire  is  often  taken  in  a  dry  concrete  state ;  while 
there  is  another  tree,  of  a  different  species,  which  produces  it  in  & 
liquid  form.  The  camphire  of  this  island  has  always  commanded 
a  high  price,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  our  country  in  an  unadul- 
terated state.  A  great  portion  of  that  which  is  brought  &om  India 
is,  we  beliere,  procured  at  Japan,  of  an  inferior  quality,  being 
from  a  tree  which  abounds  in  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  known 
to  natundists  by  the  name  of  latims  camphora.  The  camphire-oil, 
or  rather  liquid,  as  it  is  destitute  of  every  oleaginous  quality,  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine  by  the  natires,  who  use  it  as  we 
do,  for  strains,  swellings,  and  inflammation^ ;  its  extreme  subtilty 
rendering  it  very  penetrating  to  whatever  part  applied.  It  is  not 
manufactured,  nor  does  it  undergo  any  preparation ;  but  is  distilled 
as  a  volatile  resin,  from  a  species  of  the  camphire-tree. 

Benjamin,  or  benzoin — caminyan — is  also  found  in  Sumatra, 
oa  the  more  nnthem  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  generally  denomi- 
nated a  gum,  although  from  its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol,  it  is 
more  properly  a  resin.  The  tree  is  small,  and  not  suitable  for  me- 
chanical purposes.  In  some  parts  near  the  seacoast,  the  natives 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  large  groves  of  it,  its  growth 
being  rapid,  and  affording  a  quick  return  for  their  labour.  Much 
of  this  odoriferous  resin  is  used  in  Catholic  countries,  where  it  is 
burnt  as  incense  in  their  religious  ceremonies>  It  is  also  used, 
we  believe,  in  medicine ;  and  the  ladies  of  wealth  in  Sumatra 
anoint  their  beads  with  a  fragrant  oil  extracted  from  it. 

Cassia— cov/eet-ffloneej.  This  species  of  cinnamon  is  found 
in  the  interin  of  the,  island,  and  is  mostly  procured  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  he  inland  from  Tappanooly;  it  abounds  also  in 
Mootee,  the  coimtry  where  the  Palembang  liver  takes  its  rise. 
The  ueea  grow  to  the  height  of  forty  <a  6&y  feet,  with  wide- 
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spreading,  horizontal  branches,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.  No 
pains  are  taken  in  cultivating  it  by  the  natives,  oi  the  sale  of  ita 
baik  might  be  turned  to  good  account. 

In  addition  to  the  productions  abready  enumerated,  there  are — 
rattans,  cotton,  betele-nut,  coffee,  turpentine,  gums.  Sec. ;  while  the 
forests  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  valuable  woods,  such  ai 
ebony,  pine,  sandal,  eagle  or  aloes,  teak,  manchineel,  iron-wood, 
and  the  far>foined  banyan-tree — more  properly  named  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, arbor  de  raits,  and  by  the  Malays,  jawee-jatoee.  This 
tree,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  the  singular  property  of  dropping 
fibres  from  such  parts  of  its  boughs  as  incline  to  the  earth,  which 
take  root,  and  become  new  stems  or  trunks.  It  thus  goea  on 
increasing,  until  one  has  been  known  to  measure  in  circumference 
upwards  of  one  thousand  feet — to  cast  a  shade  at  noon  of  more 
than  eleven  hundred  feet — and  to  afford  abundant  shelter  for  a 
troop  of  horse.  We  have  seen  an  account  of  one  of  these  trees, 
which  waved  its  boughs  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet ;  rising 
from,  or  rather  resting  on,  roots,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  occu- 
pying at  least  one  hundred  feet,  forming,  by  the  close  and  singular 
combination,  the  appearance  of  a  venerated  Gothic  pillar.  It  stood 
near  the  plains  of  Crocup ;  and,  like  other  monuments  of  an* 
tiqui^,  has  had  its  period  of  existence,  and  has  long  since  been 
no  more ! 

Besides  the  many  articles  of  commerce  afforded  by  the  varied 
vegetable  kingdom  of  Sumatra,  there  are  productions  appertain- 
ing to  another  kingdom  which  claim  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
riches  of  this  island.  We  have  already,  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
article,  very  briefly  alluded  to  the  various  metals  which  are  found 
blended  with,  or  lying  beneath,  the  soil.  Gold  abounds  in  simio 
parts  of  the  island,  but  principally  in  the  centre ;  south  of  the 
Leemoon,  a  branch  of  the  Jambi  river,  and  to  the  north  of  Na- 
lohoo,  from  whence  Acheen  is  principally  supplied.  It  was  th« 
vicinity  of  these  treasures  which  probably,  in  the  first  instance, 
induced  the  Dutch  to  estabhsh  themselves  at  Padang.  The  Ma- 
lays are  the  only  class  of  inhabitants  who  make  a  business  of 
procuring  the  precious  metal,  either  frvm  the  beds  of  rivers, 
mingled  with  the  sand,  or  sometimes  by  loosening  the  adjacent 
banks.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  attempted  dicing;  but 
Ibetr  excavationa  have  never  extended  deep.    The  metal  is  p>o* 
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cured  in  a  malleable  state,  and  seldom  undergoes  any  process  of 
refining  to  purify  it  for  the  market,  where  opium  and  fine  goods 
are  expected  in  return.  Mines  of  copper  and  tin,  as  before  stated, 
abound  in  the  island  and  its  neighbour  Banca,  where  it  is  said  to 
haTC  been  accidentally  discovered  by  the  burning  of  a  house  in 
1710,  and  was  long  worked  by  a  colony  of  Chinese,  under  the  con- 
trot  of  the  Dutch,  at  Palembang,  who  grasped  at  the  whole  trade. 
We  hare  already  stated  that  the  islwd  of  Banca  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,  in  the  year  1813; 
Billeton  Isle,  which  lies  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Banca,  was 
ceded  at  the  same  time.  This  last  named  island,  which  is  almost 
a  perfect  quadrangle,  with  a  coast  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  horizon,  is  about  fif^  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  producing  the  fine  steel  of  which  the 
Malays  manufacture  their  arms.  Banca  had,  for  many  years, 
been  the  resort  of  a  numerous  htsde  of  pirates,  who  acted  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  sultan  and  court  of  Palembang. 
Minto,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  near  the  sea,  towards 
the  west,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Monophin.  There  is 
anchorage  in  from  six  to  twelve  fathoms ;  a  sandy  point  at  the 
northwest  affording  shelter  to  ships  from  the  boistenAis  waves 
which  toll  into  the  straits  from  the  Java  Sea,  as  well  as  from  the 
northwest  winds,  which  often  blow  very  hard  along  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  during  the  monsoons.  At  the  pacification  of  Europe  in 
1814,  Banca  was  again  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  treaty. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  hasty  and  excursive  view  of  the  Island 
of  Sumatra,  and  trust  that  the  reader  has  accompanied  us.  We 
have  seen  the  capacities  of  its  soil,  and  the  varied  richness  of  its 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  How  rich,  in  point  of  external 
appearance  and  grandeur,  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Malay !  In 
the  soft  and  rich  teints  of  its  mountains,  the  velvet  covering  of  its 
hills, — its  wild  cascades,  placid  lakes,  rapid  streams, — Sumatra 
may  challenge  comparison  with  the  world !  Why  has  nature 
been  so  extravagant  ?  Why  bestow  in  many  parts  where  human 
footsteps  seldom  tread,  all  that  is  sublime — all  that  is  beautiful — 
all  that  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  which  is  susceptible  of- 
noble  impressions ! 

Is  it  solely  for  the  Malay,  the  living  Ishtnaelite  of  the  world, 
that  prdific  nature  has  been  thus  bountifiil?    The  Malay— 
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treacherous,  cruel,  and  Tindictive  af|  he  is — fierce  and  unrelenting 
as  the  tiger  of  his  own  mountains,  by  which  he  is  often  destroyed, 
—-is  still  a  being  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  the 
civilized  world  i  and  we  cannot  but  pity  his  condition,  eren  when 
his  Tices  demand  a  measure  of  punishment  at  our  hands.  How 
black  and  daaming  would  be  the  page  containing  an  account  of 
his  wrongs  from  boasted  Christians,  since  the  year  1510,  when 
Albuquerque  landed  on  his  shores.  For  three  centuries,  what 
has  been  the  history  of  Europeans  trading  on  his  coast,  under 
the  direction  of  heartless,  grasping  monopoUes,  but  a  record  of 
oppressions,  cruel  exactions,  and  abominable  injustice!  To  the 
honour  of  the  British  name,  though  her  track  in  the  east  has,  in 
all  directions,  been  stained  with  blood,  she  has  ever  shovm  more 
humanity  than  either  of  her  former  powerful  competitors ;  whose 
every  thought,  impulse,  and  action,  appear  to  have  been  concen- 
trated in  one  festering  canker — insatiable  avarice ! 

But  we  leave  this  picture  to  be  resumed  in  ailother  place ;  and 
from  the  leafy  groves,  rich  plains,  and  varied  productions,  shall 
attempt  a  more  close  analysis  of  the  Malay  himself;  and  trust 
that  the  reader  will  find  something  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble 
in  turning  our  pages. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

like  MbUji  of  Sumstn — INffienlty  of  delitiMting  their  Chknchir — Titea  Language, 
Poeti;,  &c. — FiTe  diffeienl  LangaageB  apokan  in  SumUra — MiUy  Duplicity — ' 
Effect*  of  theii  inteicoune  with  Foreigaera — Coiucioni  Inferiority— -Grtoneoiu 
Policy  formerly  eiercised  towanlt  them — Fa*omab1fl  Tiaiti  id  theii  ChiTictar — 
The  Rejaugg — Theiz  L*wa,  Coilonu,  and  Political  Regulationa — Theii  judicial 
Proceedinga — Mannai  of  taking  an  Oath — Rights  of  Inherituice,  &c. — Their 
MCtet  Hoarda — Security  fbi  Debta — FaniahmeDt  for  Thefl  and  Murder — Couti- 
ahip,  Marriage,  and  DiTorcea — Cock-fighting — Ule  of  the  Betelo-nnli — Tobacco — 
Early  Maturity  of  Femalea — Funeral  Obaequiea — Religious  and  auperatitioua 
Notions — IliG  Lampoons — Their  Hospitality. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise  made  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
chapter,  we  now  proceed  to  a  cloaei  analysis  of  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra.  This  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to 
perfonn,  as  we  find  ,in  many  places  but  little  indigenous  among 
them.  There  is  also  some  difficulty  in  adopUng  a  standard  with 
which  to  compare  them,  divided,  as  they  aie,  into  nmneroua  tribes, 
and  presenting,  as  they  do,  at  each  step,  in  the  same  tribe,  so 
many  lights  and  shades,  vices  mingled  with  some  Tiitues,  forming 
an  endless  chain  of  perplexing  contradictions. 

Perhaps  the  standard  adopted  by  Le  Poivre,  Robinson,  Rich- 
ardson,  and  other  writers  of  reputed  learning,  is  the  best  that  can 
be  given.  They  agree  in  assigning  to  nations  various  grades; 
giving  to  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  days  of  their  ancient  splendour, 
the  first  rank,  with  which  may  now  be  classed  England,  France, 
some  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  United  Stales. 
The  second  will  include  the  Asiatic  empires  and  Turks,  in  the 
days  of  their  dominion,  magnificence,  and  grandeur ;  while  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
degree  of  perfection  of  their  agriculture,  progress  in  the  arts, 
science  of  numbers,  and  use  of  abstract  terms,  may  be  classed 
the  Sumatrans,  in  common  with  the  Holoans,  and  other  states  of 
the  eastern  Archipelago ;  the  nations  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Airica;  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  before  the  conquest;  together 
with  the  Carribs,  New-HollandercLL  Laplanders,  and  Hottentots. 
Possessing  shades  d{  character  in  common  with  all  these  will  be 
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found  the  Sumatrans,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
distinctions,  and  form  his  own  comparisons,  as  we  proceed. 

The  Malay  language,  long  and  justly  celebrated  for  its  smooth- 
ness and  softness,  like  the  Malays  themselves,  has  partially 
extended  itself  over  the  whole  island ;  at  least,  there  are  few  parts 
of  the  island  where  it  is  not  understood  by  some,  while  in  other 
districts  it  forms  the  ItTtgua  franca  of  all  classes. 

They  devote  many  of  their  leisure  hours  to  singing  extempo- 
raneous sonnets,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  sententious 
qualities  than  truly  poetic  spirit,  if  the  fc^owing  may  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  sample  :— 

"Apo  goono  jiuMog  pdaeta, 
Cillo  teedah  duigui  ioomboomft  T 
Apo  goono  bermins  mstlo, 
Ctllo  teed*  dsagaii  HiODgoaniBV' 

'■What  Bignifiea  Bttempting  to  ligbt  ft  Iimft, 
If  th«  wkk  bs  mnting! 
WhU  agaj&ei  mtking  love  with  ths  eye*, 
ir  nothing  in  eunest  be  inteodedl" 

A  wicklcM  Ump  cui  ahow  no  fl*(ne, 

To  light  it  bsffln  human  ut  ( 
Then  wb j  should  lying  lyM  proclum ' 

A  lOTe,  that  dwall*  doI  in  the  heart  t 

The  city  of  Falembang,  so  long  the  emporium  of  the  inland 
commerce  of  the  island,  is  the  point  which  hag  always  been  con- 
sidered as  taking  the  lead,  and  £xing  the  court  etiquette  among 
the  Malay  princes,  and  the  language  spoken  there  as  the  standard 
of  the  Malay  tongue.  In  writing,  the  Arabic  characters  are  used, 
introduced  at  the  time  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Mahometan 
religion.  They  have  paper  and  ink  of  their  own  composition, 
and  write  with  the  pen  of  the  anou-tree.  We  believe  it  has 
never  been  ascertained  that  even  the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca  had  any  original  written  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
previous  to  the  country  being  overrun  by  Hussulmen  during  the 
thirteenth  century. 

There  are  several  languages,  however,  besides  the  Malay, 
spoken  on  the  island,  especially  in  the  interior.-  And  what  appears 
to  be  most  remarkable  is,  that  two  tribes,  the  Battas  and  Rejanga, 
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both  posseasing  equal  and  undisputed  claims  of  being  the  ori^nal 
inhabitants,  not  only  apeak  languages  difTerent  from  each  other, 
but  employ  characters  essentially  different.  All  this  has  oc- 
curred among  tribes  residing  but  a  compaiatiTely  short  distance 
apart,  and  bearing  unquestionable  evidence  of  having  descended 
from  the  same  original  stock.  The  language  of  the  Lampoons 
bears  a  close  affinity  to  that  spoken  by  the  Rejangs,  while  the 
Achenese,  using  the  Arabic  characters  in  considerable  purity,  lias . 
less  claim  to  originality. 

The  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  or  pieces  of  bamboo,  split  and  shaped 
for  the  purpose,  serve  as  ublets  for  the  preserration  of  their 
records.  In  writing,  they  move  the  hand  and  form  the  line  from 
left  to  right,  as  we  do ;  while  the  Malays  and  Arabs  practise  the 
contrary.  In  harmony,  these  languages  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Malay,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  from  Uarsden, 
which  we  introduce  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious. 


SneimHa  or  LiHooioia  .poiat 

[  IN  So.am, 

i&/» 

Ac}utn. 

B^u. 

ir^iav- 

I«»^ 

On 

Soloo, 

S«b, 

Sadah, 

Do, 

S,a. 

Tw., 

Duo, 

Dna, 

Doo, 

Dooy, 

Ro-ah. 

■n™, 

To.!., 

■noo. 

Toloo, 

TaUou, 

Talloo.  ■ 

Font, 

AoTit, 

P..1, 

Op.., 

■Mp.^ 

Ampd,. 

PiTB, 

Loomo, 

I^maog, 

L«mal., 

Lam, 

Laamah. 

flii. 

Anun, 

•Natn, 

0«m, 

Noom, 

Anoam, 

s...^ 

Toojoo, 

Toojoo, 

Pailoo, 

T«,iao^ 

PaaUo. 

Eijbi, 

SUp|»n, 

D-lappi,^ 

Ooalloo, 

DaUpooi 

Ooalloo. 

Nina, 

SambUu, 

Salaotao,, 

Soaah. 

Snnba.a, 

Soowah, 

t™. 

S.p„h», 

S.,l«^ 

Sapoota, 

Dapooloo, 

Poolw. 

H-bud, 

Uckee, 

Lackajo, 

Matah, 

Lackyo, 

Cadjooo. 

Wif.. 

B— »M 

Baonaje, 

Aboo, 

Sooma, 

Cadjoo.. 

Tmther, 

B.l», 

Bah, 

Ammah, 

Bap^ 

Bapa. 

Mother, 

M.., 

Mao, 

Eaa,,, 

Indo, 

Eenah. 

H-d, 

Oii»Ilo, 

Oolou. 

Ooloo, 

Ootoo, 

Oolooh. 

E,», 

Mitlo, 

Matta, 

HahUh, 

M't. 

Matlah. 

Now, 

1W««. 

Eedoon, 

Aygoog, 

&oo,IS, 

Eato,,. 

Hoit, 

Ruoboot, 

Oh, 

01«o, 

B«., 

Booho. 

T-th, 

Ooogj™, 

Ofr, 

Ningea, 

Aypon, 

&^ 

HbA 

Taojott 

Jatiooaf, 

Tu^, 

TaogooD, 

ChoobM. 

IV. 

Haiee, 

Ootaje, 

Tor«ig-hato« 

,  B..I,.lo.««, 

Raiuiao. 

Night, 

MaDotn, 

Hdlam, 

Boigning, 

B.-calamii>aon 

,  Baongheo. 

Wliito, 

Pootea, 

Pootao. 

Nabotlat, 

Pooteah, 

,  Mwidack 

Bi.<k. 

Etan, 

Hatam, 

Malao, 

Malloom. 

OM, 

Bay., 

G.«, 

Daogaa, 

Baya, 

.BaUia. 

Da, 

M.U.., 

MatUy. 

Mahtay, 

MallOM. 

Jabak 

„.db,Googk' 
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M>tm,. 

AtiuA. 

Salts. 

J^i<«w. 

Pi™, 

Appe?, 

Appoojr, 

Ahpee, 

Opoaj, 

Aph*or. 

Water, 

AjBr, 

Eer, 

Ayck, 

Beole, 

Wje. 

Earth, 

Tant 

Tmio, 

Tana. 

P«ta, 

Tanno.' 

Cocoanut,  Clappo, 

Oo, 

Crwnbae, 

Neole, 

ClappJi. 

Rice, 

Br«, 

Breaagh. 

Dahano, 

Blam 

B'«a* 

F»h, 

Eecuu, 

DallkB;, 

'Conn, 

Ewih. 

Hog, 

B^ee, 

Boojr,' 

Babee, 

Babooy«. 

Sun, 

Mita-niuu 

M.KW, 

Boolan, 

Booloon, 

B<H>Un, 

B«.looa, 

Biralan. 

I, 

Apoo, 

0(4oo, 

Gniah, 

God, 

Aliih-tilhOi,  AUali, 

DaJbattah, 

Oola^allo. 

Alla-uUa. 

In  pergonal  appearance,  the  Malays  do  not  differ  so  much  from 
the  other  and  original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  as  in  the  qualities 
of  their  minds.  They  possess  the  semblance  of  more  pride,  but 
it  is  not  that  laudable  pride  which  restrains  from  the  conrunission 
of  dishonourable  and  mean  acts.  Under  the  most  subdued  and 
studied  composure  of  countenance,  with  cunning  and  plausible 
duplicity,  they  will  dissemble  the  most  violent  passions  and 
inveterate  hatred,  imtil  a  favourable  moment  of  wreaking  theii 
vengeance  on  the  object  of  their  dislike  shall  Arrive.  Veracity, 
gratitude,  and  integrity,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  list  of  their 
virtues,  while  Mntiments  of  honour  and  infamy,  as  a  general 
remark,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  among  them.  In  courage,  a 
thousand  examples  of  desperate  conflicts  with  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  English,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  combat  at  Qual- 
Jah-Battoo,  might  be  adduced  to  show  they  are  not  wanting.  But 
it  is  generally  the  effect  of  momentary  enthusiasm,  rather  than 
that  cool  and  deUberate  bravery  which  bears  up  uiKier  reverses, 
and  is  at  all  times  superior  to  misfortune. 

Indeed,  the  tout  ensemble  of  their  character  seems  stron^y 
marked  by  degeneracy,  and  they  give  but  little  promise  of  any 
immediate  improvemient.  The  influence  of  the  age  has  effected 
them  but  little,  nor  have  they  gained  much  by  three  hundred  years* 
communion  with  the  Christian  world.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  That  intercourse  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  do  them 
good.  In  point  of  example,  they  have  too  often  witnessed  licen- 
tiousness in  the  foreign  establishments  on  their  sh(H«s ;  pleasures 
of  the  table,  excessive  use  of  wine,  boisterous  mirth,  and  puerile 
amusements.  These  things  could  not  pass  before  their  eyes 
without  exciting  contemptuous  animadversions. 
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T%ey  have  seen  foreign  manufactures  brought  ready  for  their 
uae,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  their  soil,  but  they  hare 
D<M  witnesaed  the  process  by  which  these  articles  were  made. 
How,  then,  could  they  improve  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
boasted  Chhstianizetfl  of  xhe  heathen  world?  They  feel,  and 
often  acknowledge,  their  inferiority.  It  is  mentioned  by  Marsdeo, 
that  a  native  had  been  heard  to  exclaim,  after  contemplating  the 
structure  and  use  of  a  house  clock,  "  Is  it  not  fitting  that  such 
as  we  should  be  slaves  to  people  who  have  the '  ingenuity  to  invent, 
and  the  skill  to  construct,  so  wonderful  a  machine  as  this  V — 
"  The  Bun,"  he  added,  "  is  a  machine  of  this  nature." — "  But  who 
winds  it  up  V  said  his  companion.    "  Who  biU  Allah  V  replied  he. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  more  humane  and  liberal 
spirit  which  so  happily  begins  to  mark  the  intercourse  of  Chris- 
tian nations  in  their  commercial  transactions  with  the  east,  will 
ultimately  |nroduce  happier  results  upon  the  moral  condition  of  its 
inhabitants.'  The  period  of  subjugation,  of  dethroning  and  setting 
up  sultans,  as  the  sordid  interests  of  heartless  and  almost  irre- 
sponsible companies  may  require,  it  is  hoped,  is  drawing  rapidly 
to  a  close.  England,  with  her  immense  wealth  and  extended 
influence,  has  an  awful  responsibility  in  this  great  work;  the 
independent  and  {m>bing  spirit  which  has  marked  her  recent  par- 
liamentary proceedings  and  investigations  into  the  abuses  and 
condition  of  her  East  India  Company  concerns,  pmaitee  much 
that  is  favourable  in  coming  time :  while  the  noble  and  reaUy  true 
commercial  spirit  of  our  own  country,  carrjring  on  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  without  caring  for  or  wanting  possessions  in 
foreign  soil,  is  destined  to  have  its  full  share  of  influence ;  and 
may,  if  properly  looked  to  by  our  government,  be  turned  greatly 
to  our  advantage,  as  it  has  already,  in  many  places,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  natives,  and  rendered  them  friendly  disposed 
towards  us. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  and  we  return  to  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  who,  from  long  intercourse  with  the  Malays,  appear 
to  have  imbibed  many  of  their  vices ;  so  that  the  virtues  they 
still  retain  are  rather  negative  in  character.  They  are  mild, 
peccable,  and  forbearing,  except  when  roused  by  some  sudden 
and  violent  provocation,  when  they  too  can  show  a  full  share  of 
implacability  in  their  resentments.    They  are  temperate  and 
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sober,  liring  principally  on  regetables,  while  their  only  bevenge 
is  water,  taken  in  cocoanut-shella  from  the  limpid  stream ;  and 
though  they  will  kill  a  fowl  oi  a  goat  for  a  stranger,  whom  per- 
haps they  nerer  saw  before,  nor  ever  expect  to  see  again,  Uiey 
are  seldom  known  to  indulge  in  such  lusuriea  themselves ;  not 
eren  at  their  feBtivals,  where  the  entertainment  is  prepared  with 
meats  in  abundance,  are  they  known  to  indulge  to  excess.  In 
manners  they  are  simple,  in  apprehension  quick,  and  by  no 
means  wanting  in  sagacity.  Their  women  are  modest,  and 
evince  a  good  share  of  sensUjility.  In  deportment  they  are  grave, 
and  always  courteous  and  guarded  in  their  expressions.  This  is 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  side  are  represented  . 
litigations,  indolence,  incorrigible  gambling,  dishonesty  in  their 
dealings  with  strangers — deemed  among  them  no  moral  defect — 
suspiciousness,  want  of  regard  for  truth,  meanness  in  their  trans- 
actions, and  improfidence  of  the  future.  The  latter  can  scarcely  be 
charged  as  a  crime  to  them,  for  the  climate  in  a  great  measure  has 
made  them  improvident,  as  it  makes  all  people,  more  or  less,  when 
nature,  with  wonderful  faciUty,  supplies  all  that  is  essential  to 


South  of  Indrapoor,  once  the  seat  of  a  considerable  monarchy 
in  the  southem  portion  of  the  island,  is  the  counlry  of  the  Rejengs, 
who  live  in  villages,  or  doosoons,  each  under  the  government  of 
a  magistrate  called  dupatty ;  whde  the  chief,  who  presides  over 
and  governs  all,  is  called  pangeran.  But  among  a  people  without 
arts,  without  industry,  and  above  all,  without  property,  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince  must  be  limited,  and  his  government  founded 
on  opinion,  and  the  obedience  and  submission  of  his  subjects 
voluntary.  So  it  is  with  the  Rejangs ;  so  it  has  ever  been  with 
primitive  man ;  and  so  it  is  with  other  governments  throughout 
the  island.  Where  the  natives  have  been  subjugated  by  foreign 
powers,  held  by  the  spirit  of  conquest  long  in  subjection,,  the 
feudal  maxims  may  be  seen  to  prevail ;  while  those  who  have 
,  occupied  remote  situations,  from  disposition,  or  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  have  remained  undisturbed  and  unaffected  by  the 
TariouB  changes  which  have  been  going  oa  around  them :  there 
may  still  be  seen  the  rules,  the  simplicity,  of  patriarchal  life. 

In  appointing  the  heads  of  the  doosoons,  the ^an^eron  does  little 
elu  than  confirm  the  nominations  of  the  pec^le  themselves.    The 
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line  of  descent  in  heieditary  from  father  to  son  \  though  in  case 
of  minority,  or  other  defect,  a  brother  or  near  relation  may  take 
npon  himself  the  supreme  authority,  not  as  regent,  for  the  minor, 
if  there  be  one,  can  only  come  in  at  the  next  vacancy. 

Until  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  southern  part 
of  Sumatra,  including  the  Rejang  country,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
river  Ooh,  was  dependant  on  the  King  of  Santam,  and  annually 
received  a  cooimissioner  from  him  to  superintend  the  collection  of 
revenue  and  confirm  the  deputed  authority.  In  the  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  coasts,  eitensive  pepper  plantations  were  formerly 
cultivated,  and  it  was  these  people  who  acted  so  enthusiastically 
and  bravely  in  ezpellirig  the  English  irom  Foft  Marlborough  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Custom,  among  the  Rejangs,  constitutes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  the  authority  consulted  on  all  occasions  in  the  settlement 
of  their  disputes,  and  from  which  none  claim  exemption.  In- 
deed, there  has  been  discovered  no  word  among  any  of  the  native 
languages  on  the  island,  which  may  be  said  properly  to  signify 
law ;  nor  are  there  any  individuals  among  them  regularly  clothed 
with  legislative  powers.  The  chiefs,  when  pronouncing  their 
sentences  in  the  most  important  cases,  accompany  their  verdict 
with  the  expression,  "  such  is  the  custom."  When  a  new  case 
arises,  for  the  decision  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  precedent, 
great  fonnality  and  deliberation  are  observed  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. Thepangeran  himself  cannot  decide  the  question;  he 
must  consult  the  proatteens,  or  inferior  chiefs,  who,  upon  their 
part,  firequently  asli  time  to  reflect  and  to  consult  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  doosoons ;  but  when  a  point  has  thus  been  delib- 
erately considered  and  acted  on,  it  takes  rank  with  the  customs 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  its 
authority  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

On  these  principles,  at  certain  appointed  times,  the  chieft 
of  the  district  assemble  together  and  iona  a  sort  of  court  for 
hearing  and  deciding  on  all  disputed  questions  brought  before 
them. 

Their  customs,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  their  common 
law,  under  another  name,  after  having  been  long  preserved  and 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  were,  during  the  last 
century,  fcnmed  into  a  written  code,  as  it  appears,  at  the  instance 
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of  the  British  resident  residing  in  their  country,  and  exercising  no 
small  degree  of  influence  over  them. 

In  the  prosecution  of  all  suits  under  these  rules,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  are  allowed  to  make  their  own  statements  before 
the  chiefs  of  the  doosoons,  oi  they  may  employ  a  proatteen,  or 
any  other  person  to  appear  for  them,  which  in  their  language  is 
called  "pinjam  ijiooloot,  to  borrow  a  mouth."  Their  rules  of 
evidence  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  they  do  not  admit  testimony 
on  both  sides  of  any  disputed  point.  He  who  brings  a  suit  against 
another,  is  asked  in  the  commencement  by  whom  he  intends  to 
prove  his  allegation.  His  witness  must  not  be  his  relation  ;  he 
must  not  be  a  party  concerned ;  and,  in  some  instances,  he  mast 
not  even  reside  in  the  same  village.  The  point  to  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  give  testimony  is  then  mentioned  to  him,  when,  if  he 
con£rm  the  statement,  the  question  at  issue  is  established. 

Their  oaths  are  appeals  to  superior  powers,  to  whom  alone 
they  are  answerable ;  a  false  swearer  not  being  amenable  to  pun- 
ishment by  the  usages  of  the  Rejangs.  A  general  and  deeply,  per- 
vading sentiment,  however,  prevails,  that  the  unseen  powers  pun- 
ish the  perjured,  either  in  person,  in  his  children,  or  in  his  great- 
grandchildren. Nor  has  this  superstitious  belief  been  slow  to  re- 
cord many  instances,  when  the  most  direful  judgments  have  fallen 
upon  the  person  or  family  of  the  false  swearer.  They  are  solemn, 
superstitious,  and  gravely  ceremonious  in  their  forms  of  adminis- 
tering an  oath ;  oiten  visiting  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  solemnity.  This  only  takes  place  far  in  the 
interior ;  while  along  the  coast,  the  Malay  customs  and  Koran 
prevail.  They  sometimes  swear  by  placing  their  hands  upon  the 
earth,  and  wishing  it  may  never  again  bring  forth  nourishment  to 
them  if  they  bear  false  witness.  Sometimes  they  lay  their  hands 
upon  bullets,  krisaes,  gun-barrels,  &:c. ;  these  being  instruments 
of  destruction.  It  is  then  the  Rejang,  who  trembles  with  fear  at 
the  idea  of  the  harm  he  may  receive  from  an  invisible  power,  in 
which  he  believes,  without  having  any  just  conception  of  his  own 
immortality,  is  restrained  from  the  crime  of  bearing  false  witness 
against  his  neighbour.  "  For  when  the  gentiles,  who  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law ;  these  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  ' 

On  the  death  of  a  Rejang,  his  male  children  inherit  his  property 
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in  equal  slisreB ;  the  indow  and  daughters  being  dependant  on  the 
«onfl.  In  these  dirisionB,  the  paternal  residence,  as  a  general  rule, 
&Il8  to  the  lot  of  the  eldest :  the  exception  is,  when  a  younger 
member  of  the  lamily  is  more  talented  or  worthy,  he  may  take 
precedence  of  the  elder,  and  succeed  to  the  patrimony  of  the 


Foi  a  long  time,  the  custom  has  prevailed  among  them  of  set^ 
ting  apart  a  portion  of  their  money  to  be  deposited  in  some  secret 
place,  known  to  themselves  only.  To  this  hidden  tresaure  they 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  consolation,  when  overtaken  by  any 
unforeseen  misfortune.  This  is  probably  a  borrowed  custom,  as  it 
is  practised  by  the  Malays  at  the  present  time,  along  the  whole 
pepper  coast.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  or  its  origin  among 
the  Rejangs,  it  is  Dot  adopted  by  the  Malays  from  motives  of  pru- 
dential foresight,  but  from  a  feeling  of  universal  distrust,  as  well 
of  each  other  as  of  strangers.  A  Malay,  generally  speaking, 
has  c(»ifidence  neither  in  his  father  nor  his  mother;  nor  is  his 
w^e  intrusted  with  his  confidence,  for  his  money  is  usually  buried 
where  no  one  can  approach  the  spot  but  himself.  Almost  every 
Malay,  therefore,  on  his  deathbed,  has  some  important* secret  to 
impart  to  his  &mily  or  his  immediate  friends :  when  sudden  death 
overtakes  him,  the  treasure  is  irredeemably  lost. 

A  person  unwilling  to  be  answerable  for  the  debts  or  acti(»u  of 
his  son,  or  other  relations  under  his  charge,  may  outlaw  him,  by 
which,  from  that  period,  all  family  connexion  is  relinquished,  and 
he  is  no  longer  responsible  for  his  conduct.  All  debts,  however, 
must  be  paid  up  to  the  period  when  the  individual  is  outlawed. 

The  Saxons  had  a  custom  very  similar  to  this  among  them,  but 
it  related  more  particularly  to  the  murderer.  The  family  became 
exempt  from  feuds  when  they  abandoned  the  culprit  to  his  fete, 
binding  themselves  neither  to  hold  communion  with  him,  nor  sfford 
him  assistance. 

In  order  to  convict,  in  all  cases  of  theft,  the  article  stolen  must 
either  be  found  on  the  thief,  or  he  must  be  taken  in  the  act.  The 
punishment  is,  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen,  a  fine 
of  ^twenty  ddlars,  and  a  buffalo ;  for  smaUer  offences,  a  fine  of 
five  dollars  and  a  goat. 

If  any  person  shall  pass  the  night  in  the  house  of  another,  and 
leave  it  in  the  morning  before  daybreak  without  giving  notice  to 
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the  family,  he  shall  be  held  lesponsible  for  whalerer  may  be  lost 
during  the  night :  but  if  he  commit  any  thing  in  keeping  to  the 
care  of  hia  host,  then,  if  his  efiecte  be  lost,  he  must  be  made  good. 
When  the  owner  and  his  guest  both  lose  property,  then  they  shall 
make  oath  to  each  other  of  their  mutual  innocence.  As  stated  be- 
fore, where  the  Mahometan  religion  prevails,  the  Koran  is  used 
f<»r  administering  oaths. 

Among  the  Rejangs,  murder,  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  may 
be  expiated  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  ;  the  amount  is  not  propor- 
tioned in  any  case  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  murderer,  but 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  person  whose  hfe  has  been 
sacrificed.  The  value  of  mens'  lives,  therefore,  is  not  esteemed 
equal.  If  a  murderer  have  not  property  sufficient  to  pay  the  fine 
imposed  on  him  by  the  authorities,  then  his  nearest  family  rela- 
tions are  held  responsible,  and  even  the  village  where  he  hves,  or 
he  may  be  sold  as  a  slave. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  Ai^ucanian  Indians  of 
South  America.  We  once  travelled  twenty  leagues  in  company 
with  a  (Acique,  or  chief,  who  was  on  his  journey  to  receive  a 
number  of  horses  and  cattle  from  a  distant  settlement,  where  one 
of  his  relatives  had  been  murdered;  and  the  atonement, 'in  this 
instance,  had  been  assumed  by  the  family  of  the  murderer,  who 
was  himself  too  pocff  to  pay.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  from 
the  spirit  of  their  customs,  that  fines  ue  imposed  so  much  for  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  as  f or  se  atonement  or  compensation  to 
the  Aunily  of  the  deceased.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
they  make  no  distinction  between  wilfid  murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter :  the  loss  to  the  living  being  the  same,  the  fines  are  equal. 

This  custom  comes  down  by  tradition  from  a  remote  period, 
beyond  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism  upon  the  island. 
Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  northern  nations,  a  compensa- 
tion was  admitted  for  murder  :  it  is  the  "  eric  of  Ireland,  and  the 
apoROi  of  the  Greeks."  Among  the  Rejangs,  corporeal  puiush- 
ments  are  rare,  and  confinement  in  chains  unknown ;  the  danger- 
ous persons  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  small  houses  prepared  fco- 
the  purpose,  or,  in  their  own  significant  language,  *'  We  pen  him 
tqi  as  we  would  a  bear."    The  right  of  holding  petscms  in  slavery 
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is  admitted,  though  not  much  practised,  except  by  the  Malays  along 
the  coaat. 

Ai  respects  courtship  and  marriage,  the  Rejangs  have  sereral 
curious  obaerrances  not  undeserring  of  notice.  They  practise 
but  little  ceremony  in  theii  courtships ;  their  cliaiacter»  and  man- 
neis  do  not  admit  of  it.  The  lover  and  his  mistress  are  carefully 
kept  separated  as  soon  as  the  old  folks  have  an  inkling  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  agitation.  Indeed,  the  fair  one  is  seldom  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  mother's  wing. 

The  young  Rejangs,  however,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
wanting  in  gallantry ;  for  it  is  said  that  they  often  evince  a  degree  of 
delicacy  towards  the  sez  which  might,  perhaps,  be  emulated  with 
advantage  by  people  of  higher  pretensions  to  refinement.  This 
trait,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  applicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual. Months  and  years  are  not  wasted  in  wooing  a  coy  and 
fickle  fair  one.  He  does  not  assail  her  with  a  volley  of  darts, 
flames,  and  raptures.  When  he  has  selected  a  female  as  the 
object  of  his  choice,  he  knows  exactly  what  she  is  to  cost  him ; 
not  in  sighs  and  tears,  and  doubts  and  fears,  but  in  good  faard 
cash,  the  amount  of  which  is  probably  all  he  is  worth  in  the 
world,  and  which,  once  paid,  places  the  obligation  in  his  favour. 

The  principal  intercourse  of  the  young  people  takes  place  at 
iheii  dances,  festivals,  and  other  amusements,  where  &ey  are  not 
backward  in  making  their  ovra  selections ;  for  old  maids  and  old 
bachelors  are  by  no  means  so,  plenty  in  Sumatra  as  catamounts 
and  tigers.  As  soon  as  his  choice  is  fixed,  the  lover,  or  boojong, 
employs  an  old  woman  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  the 
mistress  of  his  affections,  argaddees,  whose  parents  then  take  the 
affair  into  their  own  hands,  and  if  no  obstacle  intervene,  bring  it 
to  a  final  consummation. 

There  are  several  modes  of  marriage  practised  among  them. 
The  joqjoor  is  a  fixed  sura  of  money  paid  down  by  the  man  to 
the  father  as  a  compensation  ioi  his  daughter.  In  a  marriage  of 
this  sort,  the  relation  which  is  established  between  the  husband 
and  wife  can  differ  but  little  from  that  ^ich  exists  between  a 
master  and  his  slave.  The  relation  may  be  one  of  great  kind- 
ness ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  from  condescension  on  the  one  part, 
and  not  from  equality  of  the  parties.  By  leaving  a  part  of  the 
price  unpaid,  which  is  generally  done  from  a  sense  of  delicacy. 
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though  it  be  only  five  dollars,  the  lelationahip  is  still  preaerred 
between  the  families,  and  the  parents  of  the  female  can  interfere 
in  her  behalf  in  case  of  ill  treatment.  But  if  from  any  cause 
the  balance  be  finally  paid,  then  the  right  of  the  husband  becomes 
absolute,  and  the  woman  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  slare ; 
when  her  power  to  claim  a  divorce  ceases,  and  she  may  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  will  of  her  husband ;  provided,  that  in  all  instances 
the  offer  be  first  made  to  her  relations. 

It  very  often  happens,  however,  as  before  stated,  that  marriages 
take  place  without  the  whole  of  the  money  being  paid  down ; 
and  that  years  are  allowed  to  roll  on  without  any  demand  being 
made.  The  debt,  however,  is  deemed  sacred,  and  can  never  be 
outlawed  by  time,  and  is  sometimes  collected  by  the  second  and 
third  generations. 

There  is  a  form  of  marriage  called  tebage,  in  which  exchanges 
are  made ;  the  daughter  of  one  neighbour  for  the  son  of  another ; 
and  a  brother  will  give  a  sister  in  exchange  for  a  wife  for  himself. 
The  prices  paid  vary  often  according  to  contract ;  though  when 
suits  arise,  and  the  amount  has  to  be  fixed  by  law,  or  the  decisions 
of  the  authorities,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is 
always  awarded. 

So  completely  is  the  marriage  contract  a  matter  of  commercial 
arrangement  among  these  people,  that  it  not  unfrequently  occurs 
that  &iends  and  neighbours  borrow  a  girl  from  each  other  to  effect 
some  matrimonial  arrangement,  binding  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  return  another  in  her  place  when  needed,  or  to  pay  the 
joojoor  when  required.  If  the  parents  or  relations  of  a  youth  go 
to  the  parents  of  a  girl  to  make  a  contract,  the  sum  of  six  dollan 
is  usually  paid  as  an  earnest  of  the  compact ;  after  which,  the  girl 
cannot  be  disposed  of  to  another  widiout  incurring  upon  the 
parents  a  fine  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  first  agreement. 
This  fine,  however,  is  often  incurred ;  for  while  the  (^  people 
are  arranging  their  family  affairs  in  reference  to  the  approaching 
nuptials  between  their  children,  miss  takes  it  into  her  head  to 
love  some  other  youth,  and  very  naughtily  determines  to  form 
a  match  of  her  own  choice  by  eloping  with  her  favourite  swain ; 
and  the  law,  breathing  a  spirit  of  indulgence  and  humanity,  sanc- 
tions the  act. 

By  the  Mosaic  law,  if  a  man  left  a  widow  without  childiea, 
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his  brother  irai  ta  marry  her  with  or  without  children — bo 
among  the  Rejasgs  and  Hslays,  a  brother  or  near  relation 
marries  the  widow,  and  asaumes  all  llie  legal  rcBponsibilitiei  <^ 
the  deceased. 

There  is  another  mode  of  marriage  practised,  though  growing 
oalof  use  in  late  years,  called  ambelana ;  by  which  a  young  man, 
by  marrying  into  a  family,  becomes,  in  fact,  the  property  of  his 
wife's  parents,  and  occupies  a  place  between  that  of  a  son  and  a 
debtor.  He  partakes  in  the  ase  of  all  the  property  of  the  family, 
but  hu  no  right  or  title  in  it.  His  plantation,  his  pepper  gardena, 
are  all  the  property  of  his  newly-made  parents,  who  in  turn  be- 
come responsible  for  him  and  all  the  debts  he  may  cootract ;  hold- 
ing also  a  power  of  diTcm^g  him  at  will,  and  of  sending  him  back, 
poor  and  luiked,  to  his  family,  or  as  an  outlaw  upon  the  community. 

The  mode  of  marriage,  however,  most  common,  is  the  temundo, 
introduced  by  the  Malays,  which  is  much  more  simple  and  just, 
as  the  parties  meet  and  treat  with  each  other  on  the  principle  of 
equahty.  All  the  effects,  gains,  and  earnings  become  joint 
property;  and  should  a  divorce  take  place  at  any  subsequent 
period  by  the  mutual  coiuent  of  the  parties,  the  property  shall,  in 
all  such  cases,  be  equally  divided  between  them.  By  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  Rejang  chiefs  and  Malay  padres,  this 
custom  by  semundo  has  become  very  generally  adopted. 

But  by  whatever  mode  the  nuptial  ceremonies  are  consummated, 
joy  and  hilarity,  dances,  feasting,  and  song,  are  the  usual  attend- 
ants ;  nor  do  these  amusements  cease  for  several  days,  unless  the 
whole  supplies  prepared  for  the  occasion  are  eshausted.  The 
young  women,  gaddeet,  or  goddesses,  are  dressed  in  their  finest 
attire,  and  not  only  mingle  with  sprightlineas  in  the  dance,  but 
sing  in  low,  sweet,  and  plaintive  airs  the  outpourings  of  their 
hearts,  in  the  soft  sufiusions  of  their  loves ;  which,  as  a  point  of 
the  utmost  gallantry  and  fiishion,  ie  responded  to  by  the  boojongs, 
or  young  men,  who  gain  credit  in  proportion  to  their  adroitness  in 
this  indispensable  accomplishment. 

Anlong  the  amusements  of  the  men,  there  is  nothing  of  which 
they  are  so  fond  as  of  cock-fighting.  This  is  a  vice  common  to 
the  whole  island ;  it  is,  indeed,  their  ntaster  passion.  Their  bets 
often  run  high,  staking  all  they  are  worth ;  and  instances  have 
occnned  of  a  father  Btaking  his  children,  his  wife,  or  a  siater,  on 
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the  issue  of  a  fight.  They  have  regular  rules  adopted  for  the 
gOTemment  of  these  feathered  tournaments,  and  observe  them 
with  great  Bcnipuloeity.  Besides  this,  they  pit  and  fight  quails ; 
practise  the  amusement  of  fencing,  a  rude  sport,  in  which  they 
practise  strange  antics,  and  contortions  of  the  body,  resembling 
in  some  respects  the  pyric,  or  war-dance,  of  the  ancients.  They 
have  also  a  diversion  among  them  of  tossing  a  ball,  in  which  they 
show  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  receiving  or  tossing  it  with  equal 
agility  from  the  hand,  toe,  oi  heel  of  the  foot,  either  into  the  air, 
or  obliquely  from  one  place  to  another.  The  Phoenicians  practisecl 
a  similar  amusement,  as  described  by  Homer. 

The  use  of  the  betele-nut  pervades  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes 
learn  to  chew  it  at  an  early  age.  No  one  goes  abroad  without 
the  article  with  him ;  the  wealthy  carrying  it  in  gold  or  silver 
boxes,  and  the  poor  in  brass  boxes  or  mat  bags.  It  enters  into  all 
their  little  courtesies  and  civilities  of  life ;  is  always  ojfered  on 
meeting,  and  as  a  matter  of  politeness  is  never  refused.  When 
the  first  salutation  is  over,  the  betele  is  ofiered  as  a  token  of  hos- 
pitality. Of  tobacco  they  are  also  fond,  and  use  it  of  their  own 
raising,  as  well  as  the  importations  of  that  article  from  China. 

Oratory  is  highly  esteemed,  and  there  are  many  fluent  speakers 
among  them.  This  is  natural  among  people  in  whose  deliber- 
ations all  are  allowed  to  speak,  and  where  superior  talents  are 
sure  to  give  a  corresponding  degree  of  influence  and  impttrtance 
to  the  possessor. 

The  women  among  the  Rejangs,  like  the  fruits  of  their  conn- 
try,  are  soon  ripe,  and  so<ai  decay  ;■  they  are  mothers  at  fifteen, 
look  old  at  thirty,  and  are  gray-headed  and  shrivelled  at  forty. 
They  keep  no  record  of  their  ages,  though  fifty  may  be  considered 
old,  and  few  live  beyond  the  period  of  sixty  years. 

In  the  villages  a  broad  plank  is  kept,  sometimes  for  generations, 
upon  which,  at  their  funerals,  tbe  corpse  is  carried  to  the  burial- 
grounds.  Tf  0  Coffin  is  used,  and  the  subject  is  interred  at  a  decent 
depth,  wrapped  round  with  a  white  piece  of  cloth.  The  wometa 
who  attend  the  fiineral  keep  up  a  hideous  howl.  At  the  head  of 
the  grave,  a  little  shrub,  or  white  flower,  is  always  planted  with 
care,  and  at  the  end  of*  twelve  months,  a  visit  to  die  grave  is 
performed  by  surviving  friends  ;  at  which  time  a  bufialo  is  killed, 
and  a  feaat  takes  place,  in  hcnour  of  the  deceased.    All  their 
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burial-places  are  regarded  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  rev- 
erence. 

Beyond  the  infiaence  of  Mahometanism,  the  Rejangs  hare 
not,  luid  probably  oever  have  had  any  religion  of  their  own.  None 
at  least  has  ever  been  discoTered  among  them.  They  have  no 
form  of  prayers,  no  proceaaions,  no  meetingH,  no  images,  no 
priests.  They  beliere,  howeTer,  in  the  existence  of  iavisible 
spirits  of  some  kind,  and  attribute  to  them  the  power  of  influencing 
their  destinies  for  good  or  for  evil  while  in  ^s  world ;  and  it  is  to 
these  powers  they  are  accustomed  to  make  their  appeals  in  their 
forms  of  taking  an  oath.  They  are  said  to  have  no  idea  of  a 
future  state,  except  such  dim  glimmerings  as  have  been  shed 
upon  them  by  the  Mahometan  religion.  Our  own  obserratioDs, 
howerer  limited,  on  savage  life,  hare  gone  iaz  to  impress  us  with 
the  belief,  that  the  eternal  principle,  the  vital  spark,  which  is  in- 
cased in  every  human  body,  however  remote  from  civilization,  or 
low  and  degraded  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  will,  imder  one 
form  or  another,  if  rightly  understood,  give  evidence  of  its  own 
consciousness  of  immortality. 

"  Tu  the  diTini^  nhkh  itiri  wiIIiId  oi, 
Ti*  Hmtsd  ilaalf  that  points  oat  u  betMftsT, 
And  intimttai  elerniqr  to  mu !" 

If  it  be  not  so,  why  does  the  Laplander  picture  to  himself  that 
after  this  life  he  sh^  traverse  verdant  jflains,  ever  blooming  in 
spring,  and  abounding  with  herds  of  fat  raindeer,  as  a  reward  for 
his  good  deeds  in  this-  world,  or  bleak,  desolate  mountains,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  bad  actions  T  Why  does  the  Hindoo  believe 
in  the  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  intoanimals^whythe 
Araucanians  buiy  their  dead  in  rude  canoes,  with  provisions  to 
last  during  the  unknown  passage  across  the  great  water,  whose 
tranquil  waves,  as  they  believe,  wash  the  coniines  of  another 
world  ?  These  are  the  dim  lights  of  immortality  in  the  breast 
of  rude  man.  To  mark  these  gleamings  of  the  spirit,  and  trace 
out  their  existence,  constitute  one  of  the  most  pleasing  inquiries 
of  the  Christian  philosopher. 

Nor  will  the  Rejangs  be  found  an  Exception ;  for  they  believe 
ibaX  tigers  are  endowed  with  ^e  spirits  of  departed  men ;  and  so 
strong  is  this  superstition,  that  they  will  not  put  one  of  these  ani- 
mals to  death,  except  in  actual  self-defence.  .  Indeed,  the  very 
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name  of  the  tiger  inspires  them  with  awe,  and  they  have  a  belief 
among  them,  that  in  some  remote  and  hitherto  unfrequented  por- 
tion of  the  island,  these  animals  have  a  village,  a  court,  and  live 
in  huts,  thatched  with  women's  hair.  The  destruction  committed 
by  these  ferocious  beasts  upon  the  inhabitants  is  almost  incredible ; 
for  whole  villages  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  depopulated  by 
them.  When  attacked,  they  often  show  great  courage  in  defend- 
ing themselves  and  each  other. 

It  was  related  to  us  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent  shipmasteTS, 
who  had  frequented  the  coast,  that  while  lying  at  anchor  in  one 
of  their  small  ports,  a  native  was  brought  in  shockingly  lacerated 
in  the  hip  and  side  by  the  fangs  of  the  tiger.  He  had  been  visit- 
ing  his  pepper  garden,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and 
on  his  return,  fortunately  with  a  companion,  the  animal  lay  couched 
in  a  secret  spot,  and  api;inging  out,  suddenly  seized  him,  before  he 
had  warning  that  danger  was  nigh.  His  companion,  who  had 
passed  a  few  rods  ahead,  heard  his  screams,  and  though  armed 
with  nothing  but  a  kris,  he  returned,  and  attacked  the  monster  with 
such  couiag^  and  effect,  that  he  was  soon  glad  to  let  go  his  hold ; 
and  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds,  bounded  off,  and 
was  soon  hid  from  sight  amid  impenetrable  jungle.  The  wounds 
of  the  native  were  seared  over  with  a  hot  iron,  and  by  other  arts 
peculiar  to  themaelves,  he  was  soon  restored  to  perfect  health. 

They  beUeve  that  tr^s,  especially  such  as  have  an  antiquated 
or  venerable  appearance,  are  the  residence  of  the  immaterial 
spirits  of  the  woods,  which,  with  a  little  poetic  license,  might  be 
called  the  classic  Dryades  of  Sumatra ! 

The  country  of  the  Lampoons,  a  people  different  in  many, 
thtiugh  no  essential  particulars,  from  the  Rejangs,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Lampoons,  of  alt 
the  tribes  on  the  island,  most  resemble  the  Chinese  in  appear- 
ance. Their  complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of  the  Rejangs, 
and  their  women  are  taller,  more  graceful,  and  more  comely. 
In  the  reception  of  strangers,  they  aie  sumptuous  and  free  in 
their  manners.  The  Mahometan  religion  prevails,  and  in  most 
villages  mosques  may  be  seen ;  though  they  still  entertain  a  super- 
stitious veneration  for  the  crammats  or  burying-grounds  of  their 
•Dcestors,  piously  adorning  and  excluding  them,  by  encIosOTM, 
ftom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
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CHAPTER  XI. . 

Sianatrm — Tlia  Kingdom  of  Menuigtabow — Ita  fantim  Pown  ud  Splmdenr — ■ 
Ciuiou  n^clamUion  of  the  Sultu — ArU  ud  Muni&ctaigi  of  tha  Peopls — 
Fire-arma  ud  Gui^wder — Tie  BstUi ;  their  Religion,  Ch&ncMi,  Manneri, 
Coatoms— The  Kingdom  of  Acbero — Dcacriptioa  of  the  Inhabiunti,  Gorem- 
ment.  Religion,  Ac. — SoTority  of  theii  PuoUhmenti — Cruel  Sport  of  the  Qual- 
lak-B«tlaoaiu — l>eM  tiid  Chincter  of  die  Acheneao — Tlieir  Oietotr — R«Tinl 
of  Tiwle  ■Act  the  late  Wat^-Imbecilit7  of  the  Gorenunent— The  Rajah  of 
TranOD — Islanda  on  the  Coaal— Pulo  Nyaa  FuenU  aell  their  Children  for  SlaTsa 
— The  Pogies — Iilinda  and  Inhabitant*  of  Egano — Winda  aitd  Cutrenla — Sue- 
nja  and  Chaita,  by  Captaina  Endicotc  and  Gilha. 

Thb  ancient  and  comparatively  powerful  empire  of  Menang- 
cabow,  comprises  an  extensive  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  iBland  of 
Somatra,  reaching  seTsral  leagues  to  the  north,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  It  also  communicates^ 
by  several  riveis,  with  the  seacoast  on  each  side  of  the  island. 
The  seat,  or  capital  of  this  monarchy,  is  called  Faggarooyoong^ 
where  the  sultan  or  emperor  holds  hU  court,  from  whence  hi» 
power  and  influence  were  formerly  felt  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
island.  Even  the  sultans  and  kings  of  Acheen,  Indrapoor,  Moco> 
Hoco,  Palembang,  and  Jambee,  confessed  his  supremacy,  and 
paid  him  an  annual  tribute ;  while  his  name  and  power  were  ac- 
knowledged and  respected  by  the  neighbouring  princes  of  the  east. 

But  the  period  of  this  greatness  and  splendour  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  and  only  known  to  us  by  tradition ;  for  when 
Sumatra  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  as  has  been  seen  in 
{receding  pages,  the  sultans  of  Acheen,  Pasay,  &c^  were  all 
independent  of  the  monarch  of  Henangcabow;  although  some 
of  them  still  paid  him  a  complimentary  tribute.  For  centuries 
past  .there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mystery  thrown  around  the 
history  and  character  of  this  inland  imperial  court  by  Mahometan 
priests,  who  affect  to  regard  the  sultan  as  the  sovereign  head  of 
their  &ith,  on  the  island ;  altfaouj^  his  present  power  is  in  fact  but 
little  more,  if  any,  than  that  of  a  common  rajah. 

The  procUmationfl  sod  imperial  edku  vrfaich  have  emanated 
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from  this  court  are  generally  ridiculously  pompouB,  as  those  of 
weak  monarcbs  most  generally  are ;  canying  terror  to  the  i^io- 
rant  and  imbecile,  while  they  are  contemned  by  the  intelligent 
and  the  strong.*  The  titles  and  epithets  applied  to  this  inland 
potentate,  and  adopted  by  himself,  are  the  most  extravagant  and 
absurd ;  far  surpassing  those  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Persia 
and  Tartaiy,  or  even  by  the  head  of  the  Celestial  Empire  himself, 
th©  "  Father-  of  ten  thousand  years."  The  reading  world  is 
indebted  to  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  for  rescuing  from  oblivion 
one  of  these  curious  productions,  written  by  the  Sultan  of  Me- 
nangcabow  about  a  century  since,  and  addressed  to  the  Sultan  of 
Moco-Moco. 

In  style,  this  imperial  document  is  far  more  la^onal  than  many 
similar  efiiisions  we  have  seen;  and  is,  taking  it  altogether,  a 
production  so  remarkable,  especially  when  the  magnitude  of  its 
object  is  taken  into  view,  that  it  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  well- 
known  comparison  of 


The  reader,  therefore,  we  feel  assured,  will  not  regret  its  intro- 
duction  in  this  place. 

"  Praised  be  Almighty  God !  Sultan  Gaggar  Allum,  the  great 
and  noble  king,  whose  eztensive  power  reacheth  unto  the  limits 
of  the  wide  ocean ;  unto  whom  God  grants  whatever  he  desires> 
and  over  whom  no  evil  spirit,  nor  even  Satan  himself,  has  any  influ- 
ence; who  is  invested  with  an  authority  to  punish  evil-doers, 
and  has  the  most  tender  heart  in  the  support  of  the  innocent ;  has 
no  malice  in  his  mind,  but  preserveth  the  righteous  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  nourisheth  the  poor  and  needy,  feeding 
them  daily  irom  his  own  uble.  His  authority  reacheth  over  the 
whole  universe,  and  his  candour  and  goodness  are  known  to  all 
men.  (Mention  made  of  the  three  brothers.)  The  ambassador 
of  God,  and  his  prophet  Mahomet ;  the  beloved  of  mankind ;  and 
ruler  of  the  island  called  Percho,  At  the  time  God  made  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  even  before  evil  spirits 
were  created,  this  Sultan  Gaggar  Allum  had  his  residence  in  the 
clouds ;  but  when  the  world  was  habitable,  God  gave  him  a  bird 
called  Hodnet,  that  bad  the  gift  of  speech ;  this  he  sent  down  on 
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earth  to  look  out  for  a  spot  where  he  mi^t  estabhsh  an  inher- 
itance, and  the  first  place  he  alighted  upon  was  the  fertile  island 
of  Lancapore,  situated  between  Paliv^n  and  Jambee,  and  from 
thence  sprang  the  famous  kingdom  of  Menajigcabow,  which  wOl 
be  renowned  ahd.mi^ty  until  the  judgment  day. 

"  This  Maha  Rajah  Doorja  is  blessed  with  a  long  life,  and  an 
oninterrupted  course  of  prosperity,  which  he  will  maintain  in  the 
name,  and  through  the  grace  of  the  holy  prophet,  to  the  end  that 
God's  divine  will  may  be  fulfilled  upon  earth.  He  is  endowed  with 
the  highest  abiHties,  and  the  most  profound  wisdom  and  circum- 
spection in  the  governing  the  many  tributary  kings  and  subjects. 
He  is  righteous  and  charitable,  and  preserreth  the  honour  and 
glory  of  his  ancestors.  His  justice  and  clemency  are  felt  in 
distant  regions,  and  his  name  will  be  revered  until  the  last  day. 
When  he  openeth  his  mouth  he  is  full  of  goodness,  and  his  words 
are  as  grateful  as  rose-water  to  the  thirsty.  His  breath  is  like  the 
soft  wind  of  the  heavens  {janatecool  ferdoors),  and  his  lips  are 
the  instruments  of  truth ;  sending  forth  plumes  more  delightful 
than  benjamin  or  myrrh.  His  nostrils  breath  ambergris  and 
musk ;  and  his  countenance  has  the  lustre  of  diamonds.  He  is 
dreadful  in  battle,  and  not  to  be  conquered,  his  courage  and  valour 
being  matchless.  He,  the  Sultan  Maha  Rajah  Doorja,  was 
crowned  with  a  sacred  crown  from  God ;  and  possesses  the  wood 
called  kainat,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperors  of  Rome  and 
China.  He  is  the  sultan  that  keeps  the  cloth  called  aansista 
kaliah,  which  weaves  itself,  and  adds  one  thread  yearly .  of  fine 
pearls ;  and  when  that  cloth  shall  be  finished,  the  world  will  be  no 
more.  -  He  also  possesses  the  true  negataroona,  and  a  kind  of 
gold  called  jatta  jattee,  which  is  so  heavy  that  a  small  lump  will 
smip  the  datle  wood.  This  is  the  sultan  that  enjoys  the  sword 
ae  mandang  gerey,  which  has  one  hundred  and  ninety  wide 
notches  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  is  the  weapon  that  killed  the 
spirit  of  hittee  tnoone ;  the  dagger,  known  by  the  name  of  hangin 
ftngu,  is  also  Ins,  and  will,  at  his  command,  fight  for  itself,  with 
which  he  has  vanqmshed  many  nations.  He  also  possesses  the 
lance  lambing  lamboora,  the  blade  of  which,  called  segar,  was 
given  him  by  an  inhabitant  of  the*sea.  He  likewise  has  horses 
of  infinite  strength  and  courage  ;  and  mountains  of  spontaneous 
fire.     This  is  the  sultan  who  keeps  the  flower  champaka,  that  is 
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blue,  and  to  be  found  in  no  other  countty  but  bis  (being  yellow 
elsewhere).  He  poesesaea  the  abrub  tera  mangeree,  and  the  teed 
arver  priendue,  to  which  biids  of  all  countries  come  at  the  time 
of  their  death.  He  has  also  drums  made  of  the  tiee  nlagooree, 
and  another  instrument  of  the  like  nature  of  the  wood  called 
poolpot-poohot,  which  send  their  sound  through  his  whole  domin- 
ions whenever  they  are  beat.  He  has  a  bechar  house,  built  of 
the  hallowed  wood  jylatong,  and  each  beam  in  it,  though  strong 
and  large,  is  yet  as  light  as  bamboo.  He  also  possesses  a  carpet 
made  of  grass,  and  a  lump  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  giren 
him  by  a  god  of  the  woods. 

"  After  this  salutation,  and  the  information  I  hare  giren  of  my 
greatness  and  power,  which  I  attribute  to  the  good  and  holy 
-  prophet  Mahomet,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  with  the  commands  of 
the  sultan,  whose  presence  bringeth  death  to  all  who  attempt  to 
approach  him  without  permiasion ;  and  also  those  of  the  Sultan 
of  Indrapoor,  who  baa  four  breasts.  This  friendly  sheet  of  paper 
is  brought  from  the  two  sultans  above  named,  by  Uieir  biid  ongatt 
unto  their  son  Sultan  Condam  Shah,  to  acquaint  him  with  tbeii 
intention,  under  this  great  seal,  which  is,  tt)at  they  order  their  son, 
Sultan  Condam  Shah,  to  obUge  the  English  Company  to  settle 
in  the  district  called  Biangnoor,  at  a  place  called  '  field  of  sheep,* 
that  they  may  not  have  occasion  to  be  ashamed  at  their  frequent 
refusal  of  our  goodness  in  permitting  them  to  trade  with  us  and  with 
our  subjects ;  and  that  in  case  he  cannot  succeed  in  this  affair,  we 
hereby  advise  him  that  the  ties  of  friendship  subsisting  between  us 
and  onr  son  are  broken ;  and  we  direct  that  he  send  us  an  answer 
immediately,  that  we  may  know  the  result,  and  take  our  measures 
accordingly — for  all  this  island  is  our,  own." 

The  Malays  of  Menangcabow  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
Arabic  characters  ;  but  their  writing  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  transcribing  portions  of  the  Alcoran,  and  never  extended  to  the 
mare  important  use  of  preserving  records  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  country.  They  have,  however,  acquired  no  little 
celebrity  in  composing  cabars,  or  historical  tales,  which  are  gen- 
erally a  mixture  of  truth  with  fiction,  written  in  a  style  not  unlike 
the  romances  of  Arabia,  hi^y  poetical,  and  abounding  with  the 
marvellous.  The  recitation  of  these  stories  is  a  common  a 
meat  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
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In  the  lueful  arts,  they  excel  the  tutiTes  of  erery  other  section 
of  Sumatra ;  displaymg  no  inconsiderable  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
their  handicrafts,  particularly  in  filigree-work  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  the  working  of  iron,  steel,  atid  other  metals,  many  of  these  Ma- 
lays are  firstrate  artists ;  and  it  is  from  theii  factcories  and 
armories  that  the  more  warlike  tribes  of  the  north  have  been  ac- 
customed to  procure  their  fire-arms  and  other  martial  weapons 
from  time  immemorial.  The  arts  of  smelting  iron,  casting  can- 
non, and  manufacturing  firelocks,  have  been  practised  by  them 
from  a  very  remote  period ;  as  appears  frism  the  fact,  that  such 
weapons  were  adroitly  used  by  the  Sumatrans,  in  their  earliest 
conflicts  with  the  Portuguese^ 

The  delicate  and  difficult  process  of  preparing  steel  frcxn  irony 
has  also  been  long  familiar  to  them,  as  has  been  already  intimated 
in  another  place.  The  quality  of  their  swords  and  kria  blades, 
has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  the  steel 
of  which  they  are  composed  appearing  entirely  different  from 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  handle,  and  exhibiting  veins  of 
different  colours.  The  shape  of  the  blade  is  peculiar,  it  beinfj 
neither  straight  like  a  dagger  or  dirk,  nor  uniformly  curved  like  a 
cutlass  or  sabre ;  but  it  is  waving,  like  the  attenuated  flame  of  a 
torch,  which  gives  an  increased  magnitude  to  the  wounds  they  in- 
flict, and  render  them  more  difficult  toheal.  The  haAs  or  handles 
of  these  weapons  are  curioosly  wrought  and  ornamented,  generally 
embellished  with  the  carved  head  and  beak  of  a  bird,  with  humad 
an&a,  like  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  art  of  making  gunpowder  vrith  them  is  of  coufae  cberal 
with,  if  not  anterior  to,  that  of  constructing  engines  for  its  use.  It 
was  no  doubt  brought  from  the  continent  by  the  first  emigraiits ; 
for  fire-aims  of  some  description  were  used  in  India,  even  before 
its  invasion  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  appears  &om  the  writings 
of  Fhtlostratus.  This  celebrated  historian,  in  his  life  of  Apollonas 
Typhaneud,  tells  us  that  the  cities  of  Oxydracia,  in  farther  India, 
could  never  have  been  taken  by  Alexander,  "  for  they  come  not 
out  into  the  field  (says  be)  to  fight  those  who  attack  them ;  but 
these  holy  men,  beloved  by  the  gods,  overthrow  their  enemies 
with  Ughtnings  and  thunderbolts,  shot  from  their  walls." 

The  military  forces  of  Menangcabow,  in  addition  to  theb  fire-- 
anna,  are  provided  with  rat^ows,  or  sharp-pcnnted  spears  of  baii^ 
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boo,  which  they  use  on  a  hasty  retreat  by  planting  them  obliquely 
in  the  pathways,  and  among  the  high  grass,  to  annoy  aitd  retard 
their  pursuers. 

These  people  are  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  to  suppc»t 
the  tottering  throne  of  their  chief;  and  a  part  of  their  forces  are 
sometimes  mounted  on  horseback,  although  the  tioops  of  this  de- 
scription do  not  deserve  the  name  of  cavalry.  The  spoils,  or 
plunder  taken  from  the  enemy  is  always  divided  among  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  this  is  the  only  pay  they  receive ;  so  that,  pa- 
triotism apart,  they  are  sure  to  annoy  the  enemy,  at  least  in  hie 
property,  as  much  as  possible.  But  they  have  never  been  so 
much  distinguished  for  bravery  as  the  people  of  some  other  di»- 
tricts,  paittcularly  in  the  north ;  though  the  Dutch  at  Padang 
have  often  found  them  not  only  too  restive  for  control,  but  in 
more  than  one  instance,  have  found  their  only  safety  in  the  strengtk 
and  height  of  their  fortresses,  and  the  means  of  enduring  a  siege. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  island  where  the  Mahometan  faith  so 
exclusively  prBvails,  as  in  the  central  principality  of  Menaugca- 
bow ; '  which  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  thta 
region  id  the  very  Potoai  of  Sumatra,  whether  it  be  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon  or  not.  It  abounds  with  gold,  "the  white  man's  god;" 
aitd  so  far  as  it  can  purchase  sensual  gratification,  the  Moslem'^ 
Allah.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  grand  inducement  which  led  the 
prophet's  missionaries'  to  locate  themselves  in  the  golden  region 
of  Kfenangcabow. 

The  natives,  however,  not  taily  embraced  a  new  religion,  but  it 
appears  that  an  entire  revolution  took  place  in  their  language, 
manners,  and  cuHtoms,  which  could  only  have  been  effected  by 
the  Malays  from  the  peninsula  having  settled  among  them.  The 
natives  of  Menangcabow  so  much  resemble,  in  personal  appear- 
ance, the  natives  of  the  peninsula,  that  they  are  generally  consid- 
ered, on  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  as  one  and  the  same  people. 
Indeed,  the  term  Malay  has  long  ceased,  in  most  parts  of  the 
east,  to  signify  strictly  an  inhabitant  of  Halaya ;  but  generally 
denotes  such  as  have  adopted  the  Malay  language  and  reli  j(ion ; 
and  hence,  as  a  general  remark,  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  we  call  them  Malays, 

In  proceeding  from  the  Menangcabow  country  to  (he  north,  the 
Dext  considerable  tribei  or  clan,  is  that  of  the  Battat;  when 
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diMrict  is  botrnded  on  the  lioith  by  the  kingdom  of  Acheen,  and 
on  Ae  southwest  by  Pasaumman.  Thia  is  a  populoHs  region; 
and  from  the  great  Bay  of  Tappanooly,  which  penetrates  deeply 
into  the  country,  a  considemble  trade  was  once  carried  on,  imd 
monopolized  foi  a  long  time  by  the  English,  who  took  it  from  the 
Acheneae. 

In  personal  appearuice,  the  Battas  are  smaller  and  faiiei  than 
the  Malays,  which  may  be  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  sea. 
Their  dress  is  plain,  consisting  of  common  cotton  cloth  of  theii 
own  manufacture,  died  of  a  brown  colour,  or  a  deep  blue.  The 
yonag  women  are  fond  of  ornaments,  wearing  occiasionally  not 
leu  than  fifty  tin  rings  in  their  ears  at  the  same  time. 

The  food  of  the  lower  orders  is  principally  maize  and  sweet- 
potatoes  ;  while  the  rajah,  and  people  of  rank  and  wealth,  indulge 
in  Ute  greater  luxmy  of  rice.  They  are  fond  of  horse  flesh,  and 
feed  these  animals  with  great  care  for  the  express  purpose  of  food. 

In  their  domestic  relations,  there  is,  no  striking  difference  be" 
tween  them  and  other  tribes  already  noticed.  Polygamy  prevails ; 
and  in  their  mairiage  contracts,  the  parents  of  the  bride  always 
receive  a  valuable  consideration  in  buffaloes' in  exchange  fortheil' 
dau^^ter.  The  women  labour  in  the  fields,  while  the  men,  when 
not  engaged  in  war,  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and  gaming ;  the 
latter  being  a  vice  which  prevails  among  them  without  limit  or 
restriction,  and  is  generally  prosecuted  with  an  anlour  that  lenni'- 
nates  only  in  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  parties,  who  is  perhaps  sold 
as  a  slave'  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour  ! 

That  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Battas  which  has  given  them 
moat  notoriety  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  is  the  custom, 
attributed  to  them  by  all  early  writers,  of  eating  baman  flesh. 
How  far  they  may  have  been  the  real  anthropophagi  oi  the  an- 
cients, is  not  known ;  but  all  modem  accounts  agree,  that  when 
human  fiesh  is  now  eaten  among  them,. it  is  not  from  any  un< 
natural, .  sensual  appetite ;  but  the  very  natural  moral  appetite 
of  barbarians  for  savage  triumph  and  revenge ;  to  manifest  the 
utter  detestation  in  which  they  hold  their  enemies ;  or  their  abhor- 
rence of  tbe  crimes  for  which  iheir  malefactors  may  have  suf- 
fered death. 

The  country  of  the  Battas  is  divided  into  numerous  petty  dis- 
trict!, each  of  which  is  headed  by  a  rajah,  who  extends  his  power 
mS 
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in  proportion  to  the  meaDs  and  arn»  he  can  get  in  his  posieiflion. 
Their  chiefs  arc  extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  never  unite* 
eicept  in  common  defence  against  some  external  enemy.  The 
political  relations  between  the  rajahs  and  their  vassals,  are  quite 
feudal  in  their  character.  Their  standard,  in  war,  is  a  horse's 
head,  and  their  arms  such  as  are  used  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
They  fortify  dieir  Tillages  by  ramparts  of  earth ;  together  with 
ditches,  brushwood,  and  palisades  of  camphire  timber. 

They  have  priests  among  them  who  perform  certain  ceremo- 
nies on  the  occasicra  of  burying  ihe  dead  ;  and  their  ideas  of  a 
Supreme  Being  and  an  hereafter,  are  more  clearly  manifested 
than  among  the  Rejanga.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  a  deceased 
rajah,  <a  any  man  of  superior  consequence,  are  performed  vrith 
much  ceremony,  and  months  are  consumed  in  their  consHm- 
mation.  The  corpse  ia  deposited  in  a  coffin  of  the  anou-tree, 
which  is  covered  with  rosin,  and  from  the  end  of  which  a  bamboo 
tube  extends  into  the  ground,  to  carry  off  all  disagreeable  effluvia. 

When  the  coffin  is  brought  out  for  burial,  baskcta  of  rics  are 
placed  by  the  women  near  the  corpse.  A  ba£Uo  or  horse  is  then 
lulled,  and  a  feast  takes  place ;  after  which,  the  attending  priest 
kills  a  fowl,  and  allows  its  blood  to  nm  upon  As  coffin,  as  a  charm 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  When  the  ceremonies  and  several 
other  rites  have  been  all  strictly  observed,  the  coffin  is  buried  in 
the  earUi,  and  the  people  retire  peaceably  to  their  homes. 

The  Battas,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  have  preserved  their  original  character,  man- 
ners, habits,  and  customs,  to  the  present  day. 

The  next  and  last  nation  of  Sumatea  which  oui  prescribed 
limits  will  permit  us  to  notice,  is  that  of  Acheen,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island ;  a  people  to  whom  we  have  already  so 
frequently  ^uded,  that  but  Uttle  more  remains  to  be  said  of  them. 
It  may  here,  however,  be  observed  in  brief,  that  Acheen  is  the  only 
kingdon  on  the  taland  which  ever  reached  such  a  state  of  political 
importffiice  as  to  become  a  subject  of  general  history.  But  at 
the  period  when  the  forces  of  tlUs  govemment  drove  the  Prato- 
guese  from  the  island,  the  extent  of  ha  territory  vraa  far  greater 
than  it  is  at  [resent.  The  king  then  claimed  dominion  as  ht 
down  <ni  the  western  coast  as  Indrapocv,  two  degrdes  south  of 
Ih*  equater ;   whereas  his  present  jurisdiction  only  reaves  to 
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Baroot,  compruiDg.  about  half  that  distance  on  llie  west ;  whUe 
OD  the  east  it  acarcely  extends  itaiy  miles. 

The  city  of  Acheen,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  river,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  northwest  point  of  the  island, 
commonly  called  Acheen  Head.  This  city,  which  was  caice  a 
place  of  great  trade,  and  frequented  by  vessels  from  all  the  coun- 
tries-  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  China,  and  all  parts  of  India, 
has  greatly  &Uen  off  from  its  former  im|x»tance,  especially  since 
the  king  remored  his  court  to  Tulisamaway.  It  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable town,  containing  a  great  number  of  public  edifices,  but 
without  any  pretensions  to  ma^ificence.  There  appear  to  be 
no  regular  streets,  each  house  being  separate,  and  surrounded 
with  trees,  communicating  with  each  other  by  foot^periis.  The 
bouses  are  of  one  story,  meanly  built  of  bamboo,  and  thatched 
with  cocoanut  leaves,  and  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  orerfiowing  of  the  river. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  between  two  high 
tidges ;  it  is  about  five  or  six  miles  wide  on  the  seacoast,  and  ex- 
tends  a  long  distance,  in  a  southeast  direction,  into  the  interim. 

The  main  river,  which  traverses  the  plain  near  its  centre,  is 
fcvty  fathoms  wide  opposite  the  custom-house,  which  stands  about 
three  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  is  elevated  about  two  feet  above 
the  surface  of  die  water.  It  is  very  shallow  at  the  bar,  and  in 
the  dry  mcmsoon,  will  not  admit  vessels  of  any  burden,  which 
must  anchor  without,  in  the  road  formed  by  the  islands  of  the 
point.  This  is  the  common  anchorage,  with  from  eight  to  four* 
teen  fathoms  of  water,  the  town  bearing  south-balf-east  to 
soutfaesst. 

This  pet^le  differ  extremely  in  their  persons  from  every  other 
class  on  the  island ;  being  taller,  stouter,  and  of  darker  complexion ; 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Mpora,  Malays,  and  Battas.  In  their 
character  and  dispo8iti<»is,  they  are  also  unlike  their  neighbours ; 
being  mora  active,  industriouB,  and  penetrating,  and  possessing  a 
greater  share  of  sagaci^  and  general  knowledge.  They  are  all 
Uakometans,  and  having  a  great  number  of  mosques  and  priests, 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  ioith  are  observed  with  much 
greater  strictness.  HanU&ctures  are  here  carried  on  to  more 
perfecticnt  than  in  any  other  part  of  Sumatra.  This  remark  will 
•l^ly  to  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
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It  has  been  obserred  by  an  intelligent  traveller,  whom  we  aie 
proud  to  claim  aa  a  highly  valued  friend,  that  the  proas  of  the 
Malays  are,  in  form,  construction,  rigging,  and  esea.  to  the  most 
minute  perticuloi  aa  respects  the  hull,  precisely  similar  to  the 
vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  which  are  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Salvator  Rosa,  in  the  Fitti  Palace  at  Florence.  This 
aitist,  we  believe,  Nourished  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  punishment  of  crimes  has  ever  been  severe  and  rignous 
in  this  country ;  and  there  is  no  commutation  admitted,  as  we 
have  seen  la  be  the  case  among  the  natives  farther  south.  Petty 
thefts  are  punished  by  torturing  the  culprit  in  various  ways,  such  as 
maiming,  amputating,  and  other  kinds  of  mutilation.  Highway 
robbery  and  burglary,  by  drowning,  and  afterward  suspending  the 
body  on  a  stake  for  a  few  days ;  but  if  the  robbery  has  been 
committed  on  a  priest,  the  criminal  is  burnt  aUve }  The  adulterer 
is  cut  to  pieces  by  a  mob  of  the  injured  husband's  friends,  and  the 
mutilated  corpse  refused  the  rights  of  sepulture. 

At  Quallah-Battoo,  one  of  the  nominal  dependances  of  Acheen, 
the  same  rigour  is  exercised  towards  offenders.  A  highly  intellec- 
tual &iend  has  related  to  us  an  instance  of  this  severity  and  cold- 
blooded cruelty,  which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  wa» 
also  witnessed  by  several  other  Americans  present.  A  slave,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  for  a  trifling  offence,  was  bound  to 
a  stake  driven  in  the  ground,  as  a  mark  for  sportsmen  to  shoot  at 
for  several  hours.  The  whole  village  was  absembled  to  witness  the 
sport ;  laughing,  shouting,  joking,  and  betting,  on  the  chances  of 
every  shot !  The  instinctive  shrinking  of  the  poor  wretch,  when 
a  musket  was  levelled  at  him,  and  his  agonizing  supplications  fbr 
mercy,  were  either  unheeded  or  mocked  and  ridiculed !  He  was 
eventually,  aAer  receiving  sundry  woimds,  thrown  into,  the  sea, 
where  his  sofferings  were  terminated  in  a  watery  grave ! 

Such  are  the  pastimes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quallah-Battoo ! 
the  just  punishment  of  whose  outrage  on  our  own  flag,  and  the  Uvea 
of  our  fellow-citizen B,  called  forth  the  premature  and  misplaced 
sympathies  of  philanthropists,  who  only  erred  in  permitting  their 
feelings  to  outrun  their  knowledge  of  facts,  being  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  those  peculiar  circumstances  which  imperiously 
demanded  the  prompt  interference  of  a  protecting  govenunenL 

The  government  of  Acheen  is  ao  hereditary  maurcfay,  and 
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more  w  less  absolute,  in  proportion  to  the  talents  of  the  reigning 
prince.  For  the  last  half  century,  to  go  no  further  back,  the 
sceptre  of  Acheen  has  been  merely  the  symbol  of  sorereignty, 
without  its  potency ;  sustained  by  a  feeble  arm,  though  with  a 
title  ancient  and  undisputed.  The  throne  has  been  suirounded 
by  chiefs,  all  of  whom  acknowled^d  the  sovereign's  authority, 
Uiougb  none  of  them  submitted  to  his  control.  Too  feeble  to 
reduce  reiolters,  he  has  only  been  able  to  keep  up  a  slate  of  con- 
tinual alarm'  and  warfare,  bordering  on  that  of  actual  rebellion. 

Prohibited  by  European  interference  from  levying  a  duty  on  his 
own  subjects,  be  was  compelled  by  the  mandate  of  strangers  to 
forego  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  have  preserved  his  do- 
minions from  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  followed.  In 
shoEt,  we  must  add,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Raffles,  that 
the  last  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Acheen  has  been  compelled  to 
abdicate  his  throne  in  favour  of  the  son  of  a  Pinang  merchant ! 

Of  the  personal  appearance  and  dress  of  the  Achenese,  a  few 
additional  particulars  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  in  size  and  stature  tbey  surpass  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra.  Their  heads  are  somewhat  flat,  or  com- 
pressed,  the  face  broad  and  open,  with  high  cheek  bones,  flattened 
nose,  and  large  mouth ;  though  many  of  them  have  features  similar 
in  form  and  expressitm  to  Europeans.  Their  complexion  may  be 
called  a  dark  copper-colour ;  theii  chest  is  broad  and  tiill,  their 
position  erect,  and  their  height  generally  is  about  five  feet  ten 
inches.  When  several  are  walking  together,  they  always  proceed 
in  single  file,  taking  precedence  according  to  rank,  age,  or  conse- 
quence. They  generally  walk  well,  quite  erect,  and  are  easy  in 
their  movements.  They  wear  their  hair  very  closely  cot  or  shaved ; 
but  instead  of  shaving  their  beards,  they  pluck  it  out,  reserving 
their  mustaches  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 

Their  dreks,  also,  differs  in  many  respects  from  that'  of  other 
Sumatrans.  The  men  have  recently  adopted  the  European  jacket, 
with  or  without  a  collar,  of  blue  or  black  broadcloth,  which  are 
the  most  common  colours.  This  is  frequently  seen  embroidered 
with  fine  gold  thread,  and  a  stripe  of  embroidery,  about  an  inch 
wide  round  the  border,  neatly  wrought  with  a  needle.  But  that 
which  we  consider  a  genuine  Achenese  dress,  is  a  jacket  or 
frock,  WMuewhat  similar  to  a  shirt  without  a  collar.    This  is  ^n* 
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erally  richly  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  accoiding  to  the  taste 
or  fancy  of  the  wearer.  Also,  a  pair  of  looae  trowsera,  which 
reach  to  the  calf  of  .the  leg.  Another  article  of  their  wardrobe 
ia  a  garment,  the  name  of  which  we  do  not  recollect,  about  a  yard 
in  width,  long  enough  to  pase  once  or  twice  round  the  waiit,  the 
lower  edge  hanging  below  the  knees ;  forcibly  reminding  one  of 
the  Highland  kilt.  A  silken  belt  closely  embraces  the  loins,  con- 
cealing the  upper  edge  of  the  nameless  garment  just  mentioned, 
and  also  securing  the  trowsera.  A  turban,  which  ia  uaoaliy  & 
shawl  or  handkerchief,  embroidered  with  g^  thread,  complete* 
the  dress. 

They  also  frequently  wear  another  article  of  dresi,  fmned  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  two  yards  and  a  half  in  width,  sewed  together  at 
the  ends.  This  garment,  which  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  a 
previous  chapter,  as  the  am-ong  of  the  Sumatrans,  has  generally 
a  graceful  appearance,  and  is  worn  by  the  Achenese  as  an  out- 
side garment,  to  protect  them  frcon  the  weather.  This  description 
refers  to  a  dress  of  the  best  kind ;  but  there  are  few  who  do  not 
wear  such  as  a  holyday  suit.  Their  common  dress  is  similar  in 
feshion,  but  made  of  less  costly  materials.  Sometimes  the  jacket 
is  omitted,  leaving  the  chest  naked  from  the  waist  up,  with  only  a 
small  scuUcap ;  the  latter,  however,  is  always  worn  with  a  turban. 

An  Achenese,  in  full  dress,  presents  a  martial  and  picturesque 
appearance,  that  would  well  become'  the  stage ;  and  reminds  one 
of  the  Highland  uniform  in  the  British  army.  We  think  that  -a 
regiment  in  such  costume  would  present  a  brilliant  spectacle. 
But  let  us  not  forget  the  kru,  vriiich  is  always  worn,  and  is  often 
of  great  value.  Its  sheath  is  sometimes  of  pure  wrought  gold,  as 
is  also  the  handle.  Another  indispensable  appendage  is  a  hand- 
kerchief of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  thread ;  and  among  higher 
classes,  with  gold  ornaments  on  the  .comers ;  together  with  a  gold 
chenam-btn,  tweezers,  toothpick,  &c.  This  is  usually  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.    Their  feet  are  never  covered. 

In  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  Achenese  dress,  we  mean 
when  it  is  clean,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  unless  it  be  new. 
Cleanliness  of  apparel  is  not  considered  by  these  people  as  one 
of  the  requisites  of  a  gentleman.  They  frequently  wear  a  light- 
cdoured  cotton  garment  until  it  is  worn  out,  wi^out  having  it 
washed  I    FortunMely,  however,  for  those  who  ^pvoach  them, 
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they  perfomi  their  ablutioiu  like  good  MusBulmen,  wuhing  their 
bodies  MT^ral  times  a  day ;  particularly  when  they  repeat  their 
prayers. 

The  AcheBese,  in  general,  are  grave  and  decorous  in  their 
deportment,  considering  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  con- 
sequence to  laugh  and  talk  much ;  and  they  hare  oiten  been  heard 
to  expresa  the  same  idea.  They  are  not,  however,  unsocial  in 
their  manners ;  but  are  in  the  habit  of  auembling  in  groups  for 
conTert^m.  Their  mode  of  salutation  is  extremely  courteous 
and  ceremonious.  When  equals  meet,  they  exchange  handker- 
chiefs with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  body.  The  object  of 
this  is,  that  they  may  prepare  a  serah  for  chewing,  for  which  each 
has  the  matetiala  in  his  handkerchief.  They  seldom  commence 
conversing  on  these  occasions,  until  the  handkerchiefs  are  returned 
in  the  same  graceful  manner,  the  whole  ceremony  occupying  two 
or  three  minutes.  Their  salutation  generally  on  presenting  the 
handkerchief  is,  "  AJt-aah-lah-moo,  alin,  loo-coomf"  expressing 
a  sentiment  analogous  to  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  corresponding  to 
oar  familiar  "How  do  you  doT  But  this  short  sentence  ia 
uttered  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  to  an  unpractised  ear  it  soundi 
exactly  like  "  Salam  ali  came  P' 

'  When  an  inferior  meets  his  superior,  the  former  very  respect- 
&lly  takes  the  other's  hand,  bowing  gracefully  over  it,  until  his 
forehead  touches  it.  As  he  raises  his  head,  the  other  carries  the 
hand  of  his  inferior  towards  his  own  forehead,  and  frequently 
gives  him  his  handkerchief,  without  taking  one  in  return.  When 
an  individual  of  very  humble  station  approaches  one  of  elevated 
rank,  the  former  bends  very  low,  as  if  he  would  throw  himself  at 
his  feet,  the  other  merely  making  a  condescending  gesture  with 
the  hand.  We  believe  that  a  man  of  rank  and  station  never 
neglects  to  return  the  salutation  of  another. 

When  the  Achenese  assemble  to  deliberate  or  confer  on  any 
particular  subject,  they  sit  cross-legged  in  a  circle.  The  speaker 
joins  his  open  htutds,  and  extends  them,  with  a  bow,  to  the  indi- 
vidual he  is  about  to  address,  who  offers- his  attention  by  a  similar 
action.  If  the  whole  company  is  to  be  addressed,  the  same  cere- 
mony is  observed  to  each.  The  orator  then  pitches  his  voice  in 
a  pBcaliar  nlmotonous  tone,  evidently  studied. and  acquired  for 
dw  fotf  purpose  of  paUic  spealdng,  and  this  tcow  is  seUom 
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changed  until  his  sp&ech  is  concluded.  Another  succeede,  ob- 
serving the  same  preUminary  cnemonies.  They  appear  to  think 
that  monotony  of  tone,  combined  with  a  rapid  but  uniform  flow 
of  words,  ie  the  perfection  of  eloquence.  Nearly  all  their  public 
discouiaes  commence  with  "  Tookoo,  thallah  te  Allah ;"  that 
is,  "  Sir,  with  the  blessing  of  God,"  or,  "  by  Dirine  permission." 

The  commerce  of  Acheen,  which  was  once  so  flourishing,  has 
dwindled  away  to  almost  nothing.  The  kingdom  having  been 
shaken  and  lent  by  intemal  factions  and  insurrections,  too  pow- 
eifiil  to  be  suppressed  by  so  weak  a  government,  the  interests  of 
trade  were  almost  totally  neglected. 

But  it  is  with  the  pepper  trade,  and  those  ports  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island  which  are  nominally  appertaining  to  this 
sovereignty,  that  we,  as  Americans,  have  the  most  inunediate 
concern ;  and  on  this  subject,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
s«d,  a  few  facts  and  remarks  may  not  be  inapplicable. 

During  the  suspension  or  interruption  of  our  commerce,  by 
the  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
pepper-growers,  having  little  demand  for  the  article,  greatly  neg- 
lected its  cultivation;  although  it  is  known  to  be  their  principal, 
not  to  say  only,  article  of  export.  The.  natural  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  first  pepper  season  subsequent  to  the-  restoration  of 
peace,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  not  more  than  two  ta 
three  vessels  were  enabled  to  procure  cargoes. 

On  the  revival  of  our  commerce  at  that  period,  the  satisfaction 
which  these  people  evinced  and  expressed  on  seeing  their  former 
profitable  customers  once  more  among  them,  was  the  subject  of 
remaai  by  every  American  on  the  coast.  They  looked  upon  the 
event  as  the  precursor  of  more  prosperous  times ;  and,  with  an 
alacrity  and  industry  indicating  a  correct  estimation  of  their  pe- 
cuniary interest,  they  immediately  began  to  extend  their  planta- 
tions, on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  anticipated  demand  tta  this 
staple  of  the  island. 

As  the  pepper  vine,  however,  occupies  three  or  four  years  in 
coming  to  maturity,  there  was  no  material  increase  in  the  qtiantity 
produced  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  when 
we  had  from  four  to  five  thousand  tons  of  shipping  upon  that 
coast,  a  great  portion  of.  which  obtained  cargoes.  From  this 
period  to  eighteen  hundred  and  Iwenty-tbree,  the  fajgfa  price  which 
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this  aiticle  maintained,  both  in  Europe  and  India,  held  out  no 
much  encouragement  to  the  peppei  planters  of  Sumatra  to  in- 
creaae  its  cultivation,  that  the  quantity  produced  in  that  one  year 
•  was  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
piculs  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seren  and  a  half  American 
pounds  each;  emplt^ng,  at  the  least  calculation,  six  thousand 
tons  of  shipping,  and  a  capital  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  doUarB !  Nearly  the  whole  crop  of  that  year,  to- 
gether with  the  crop  of  several  preceding  years,  were  taken  off 
in  American  vessels  !  Since  that  period,  this  trade  has  been  very 
fluctuating ;  and  the  low  price  to  which  pepper  has  been  reduced 
in  America,  has  tended  mu6h  to  discourage  the  natives  from  in- 
creasing their  crops. 

There  are  few  other  articles  of  trade  to  be  procured  on  the 
pepper  coast ;  but  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  immediately  south 
of  it,  at  the  ports  of  Tappoose,  Sinkel,  and  Barroos,  gum-benzoin 
end  crude  camphire  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
last  named  article  is  bought  by  the  coasting  craft  at  the  rate  of 
about  twelve  dollars  per  pound !  In  all  the  pepper  plantations, 
the  soil  appears  to  be  perfectly  congenial  to  the  coffee-plant, 
which  in  many  places  seems  to  grow  spontaneously.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  sugarcane,  which  grows  here  profusely,  is,  no 
doubt,  indigenous  to  the  island. 

The  present  monarch  of  Acheen  appears  to  exercise  little  or 
DO  authority  over  those  rajahs  who  are  situated  at  any  distance 
&om  the  capiud ;  and  nothing  but  his  presence  and  actual  force, 
which  he  has  heretofore  frequently  employed,  will  compel  them 
to  pay  him  his  lawful  tribute.  The  probability  ia,  that  at  this 
time,  out  of  forty  or  fifty  thoasand  dallsre,  his  annual  revenue 
firom  the  Exports  of  pepper,  he  is  not  able  to  collect  more  than 
five  or  six  thousand.  The  rajahs,  therefore,  of  the  different  forts, 
although  they  nominally  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  king,  are 
virtually  so  many  independent  rulers,  exercising  individual  au- 
thority, waging  and  carrying  on  war  with  fcach  other,  deceiving 
and  cheating  the  king  in  every  possible  manner.  They  appear, 
however,  to  exercise  very  little  authority  over  their  own  subjects, 
and  in  many  cases  it  seems  merely  nominal.  The  king  is  fre- 
quently at  war  with  the  njahs ;  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  are 
frequently  at  war  with  the  different  Actions  which  beset  their 
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iMTitwy;  while  an  almost  universal  stats  of  anarchy  appean 
to  prevail  among  them. 

We  have  said  that  the  sovereignty  of  Acheen  once  extended  to 
Indrapoor,  on  die  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  two  degrees  south  of 
the  equator.  Of  course,  it  included  the  seaport  of  Troumon,  in 
latitude  2*  4T  north.  This  .is,  perhaps,  the  only  place  on  the 
pepper  coast,  where  any  faith  can  be  safely  placed  in  a  verbal  tn- 
written  contract.  The  former  rajah,  who  died  about  the  jrear 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  left  his  dominions  to  two  sons ; 
-  one  of  whom  was  by  his  lawful  wife,  and  the  other  by  a  concu- 
bine from  Pulo  Nyas,  who  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  first  par- 
chased  as  a  slave.  The  son  of  the  bondswoman  governs  Tnn- 
mon,  and  is  highly  respected,  both  by  his  own  people,  and  such 
foreigners  as  visit  the  place  for  pepper. 

The  other  son  governs  a  more  southern  district ;  where  he  is 
almost  uniTersally  despised  by  his  own  people,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  be  trusted  by  strangers.  There  was,  for  a  time,  much 
diificulty,  and  some  bloodshed,  in  consequence  of  the  enmity  of 
these  brothers ;  but  the  quarrel  was  finally  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  all  parties,  and  the  reconciliation  was  duly  ratified, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  a  grand  feast  over  the 
graves  of  their  fathers. 

This  incident  occurred  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-fonr, 
when  the  amoimt  of  pepper  collected  by  both  governments  was 
thir^-five  thousand  piculs.  This  is  the  only  article  of  export  to 
be  procured  at  this  place,  and  this  they  cultivate  to  the  entire ' 
neglect  of  every  thing  else;  and  notwithstanding  it  frequently 
happened  that  they  were  almost  stazving  for  rice,  they  never 
attended  to  its  cultivation  until  very  lately,  although  the  soil  is 
excellent  for  that  purpose.  And  yet  they  have  fi»quently  been 
compelled  to  give  a  picul  of  pepper  for  a  picul  of  rice.  They 
even  neglect  to  raise  vegetables,  and  fowls  are  very  scarce ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  very  difficult  its  a  vessel  to  procure  sufficient 
for  the  cabin. 

The' rajah's  house,  bazaar,  &c.,  are  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  which,  after  extending  some  distance  inland,  becomes 
two  separate  rivers,  one  flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from 
the  south,  all  the  banks  thickly  covered  with  trees.  But  like 
most  of  the  rivers  oa  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  it  ii  obstiueted 
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by  a  sand-bar,  which  is  shifted  by  the  heavy  northwest  gales  Uist 
frequently  occur  on  this  coast  during  the  stonny  monsoon.  The 
water  of  this  mer  is  not  good,  but  TeBsels  can  be  supplied  with 
excellent  water  from  wells  in  the  village.  The  imports  to  this 
place  are  similar  to  those  of  other  pons  on  the  coast,  consisting 
of  opium,  cloths,  muskets,  powder,  and  slaves,  principally  females, 
which  are  brought  bom  Pulo  Nyas,  and  sold  fta  concubines. 

The  Rajah  of  Troumon  is  the  only  one  on  the  coast  that 
carries  on  trade  to  any  distance.  He  owns  two  or  three  brigs, 
which  are  navigated  by  Englishmen,  or  half-cast^ ;  and  perform 
voyages  to  Madras  and  other  places.  He  sometimes  declares 
war  against  the  other  rajahs,  and  has  a  great  desire  to  enlarge  hia 
territories  and  increaK  his  power. 

The  Achenese  appear  to  be  very  inimical  to  the  Dutch,  and 
manifest  much  jealousy  of  that  nation  ;  probably  fran  a  fear  that 
they  may,  at  some  future  period,  attempt  to  colonize  ammg  them. 
The  Dutch  trade  to  this  coast  is  very  limited ;  and  at  least  two  thirds 
or  three  fourths  of  the  whole  is  in  our  hands.  The  natives  very 
readily  distinguish  between  people  of  different  nations  ;  and  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  Americans  towards  them  is  always  a 
subject  of  high  commendation ;  and  they  are  ever  ready  with  6x- 
pnsnont  of  kindness,  friendship,  and  good  feeling  for  us.  That 
they  are  prompted  to  this,  in  most  instances,  by  motives  of  interest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  this  species  of  flattery  has  been  fre- 
quently employed  to  allay  any  suspicions  which  we  might  enter- 
tain  in  our  intercourse  with  thiem,  to  enable  them  the  more  readily 
to  accwnplish  any  base  or  sinister  purpose  they  may  have  in  view. 
It  is  difficult  to  sscertain  the  real  state  of  feeling  of  a  people  so 
wholly  rude  and  treachraous. 

Such  diseases  as  are  incident  to  other  portions  of  the  east  are 
also  found  to  prevail  here ;  such  as  bilious  fever,  ague  and  fever, 
disirhixa,  cholera,  spotted  and  scaly  leprosy,  &c.  These  people 
are  likewise  subject  to  a  peculiar  cutaneous  disease,  much  re- 
sembling the  itch  in  appearance,  attended  with  a  constant  irritation 
of  the  skin.  This  is  said  to  be  produced  by  unwholesome  diet, 
stich  as  salted  fish  in  an  almost  putrid  state,  and  other  things 
equally  repugnant  to  a  delicate  stomach. 

It  is  common  to  see  among  them  the  most  loathsome-looking 
ofaiicts,  covered  with  offensive  ulcers  and  incurable  sores     Some 
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unfortunate  wretches  are  afflicted  with  the  elephantiatis,  a  dreadful 
disease,  in  which  the  skin  comes  off  in  flakes,  and  the  flesh  falls 
from  the  boties.  This  disease  being  deemed  highly  infectious,  Uie 
h&ptess  sufferer  is  driven  from  society  into  the  woods,  where  food 
is  conveyed  to  him  by  his  relations,  until  death  puts  a  termination 
to  his  misery.  They  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  medicine  or  surgery,  and  are  frequently  annojriitg  in  their 
sc^citations  for  remedies  and  medical  advice;  so  that  visiters 
frequently  resort  to  quackery  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities. 

The  face  of  the  country,  a  short  distance  from  the  seacoast,  is 
distinguished  by  a  bold  outline  of  prominent  features,  sometimes 
rising  into  lofty  mountains,  like  most  other  parts  of  the  western 
side  of  the  island.  The  mountains  abound  with  wild  beasts  of 
various  species.  Here  jue  found  the  elephant,  the  black  and 
striped  tiger,  rhinoceros,  deer,  antelope,  wild-hog,  &.C,  Reptiles 
are  numerons,  and  many  of  them  venomous.  Among  those  of 
the  serpent  kind  is  a- snake  which  possesses  the  chamelion's 
facul^  of  assuming  the  colour  of  any  object  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Though  small  in  size,  its  bite  is  almost  instant  death. 
Alligators  aboimd  in  the  rivers,  and  the  guana  is  also  found  here. 
The  boa-constrictor  is  said  to  be  a  formidable  tenant  of  the  in- 
terior forests. 

Having  thus  given  as  fiill  a  description  of  the  island  and  iobab* 
itants  of  Sumatra  as  our  limits  will  permit,  we  cannot,  perhaps^ 
make  a  more  apfvo^oiate  conclusion  to  this  chapter  than  by  briefly 
describing  a  number  of  smaller  islands  which  line  its  western 
coast  in  a  parallel  chain,  lying  about  sixty  miles  distant,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  parent -island,  for  in  that 
relation  we  consider  them.  These  islets,  for  such  they  are,  com- 
pared with  Sumatra,  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  known; 
except  that  several  of  them  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  which  have  been  visited 
differ  materially  from  each  other  in  appearance,  language,  and 
character.  On  the  charts,  with  few  exceptions,  the  outlines  o{ 
theae  islands  are  diavra  wholly  from  imagination.  As  then 
has  never  been  any  actual  survey,  a  few  only  of  the  points  are 
known  with  much  precision,  ^though  the  passages  between  them 
are  much  frequentel  by  our  vessels. 

The  channels  along  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  are  thiM  in 
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number.  The  outer  one,  west  of  si)  the  islands,  should  always 
be  adopted,  if  practicable,  being  far  mom  safe  and  pleasant  for 
vessels  that  do  not  wish  to  anchor.  The  middle  passage  'within 
the  chain  of  islands  just  inentipned,  but  outside  a  range  of  smaller 
ones,  which  are  nearer  the  Sumatra  shore,  should  never  be  selected 
from  choice ;  as  vessels  are  liable  to  be  driven  about  by  currents, 
and  tantalized  with  Uglit  and  baffling  winds.  There  is  no  safe 
anchorage  in  this  passage ;  while  in  many  places  towards  the 
main  coast  are  dangerous  shoals  and  reefs,-fTom  one  to  two  and 
three  fathoms  under  water.  The  inner  channel,  close  along  the 
shores  of  Sumatra,  havtn^in  moat  places  anchorage,  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  middle  passage ;  but  from  the  numerous  islands  and 
reefs,  either  unknown  or  not  marked  on  the  charts  ^except  that 
portion  which  is  embraced  in  some  recent  surveys),  it  is  both 
intricate  and  perplexing. 

.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  chain  of  islands,  which  runs  par- 
allel with  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  once  fonned  a  part  of  that  island ; 
they  have  been  separated  from  it  either  by  the  attrition  of  the 
sea,  or  by  some  more  sudden  and  violent  effort  of  nature.  This 
supposition  derives  strength  from  the  fact,  that  in  sevMid  places, 
particularly  about  Pally,  detached  pieces  of  land,  in  the  form 
of  islands,  stand  several  hundred  yards  from  the  shore)  and 
evidently  once  formed  points  of  headland;  their  surfiice  still 
remaining  covered  with  trees,  while  their  sides  are  bare,  abrupt, 
and  perpendicular.  The  northwest  and  southeast  position  of 
Sumatra,  the  similarity  of  soil,  the  regularity  of  the  soundings 
within  the  range  of  the  large  islands,  and  the  unfathomable  depth 
of  water  without,  add  still  further  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 
Hog  Island,  or  Pulo  Oo,  the  most  northerly  of  the  range,  is 
moderately  hilly,  covered  with  trees,  and  may  be  seen  twelve  or 
fifteen  leagues  in  clear  weather.  It  is  thinly  inhabited  iyy  emi- 
grants from  Acheen,  who  carry  on  a  small  trade  in  cocoanut  oil 
and  cocoanuts.  As  vessels  have  always  given  this  teland  a  wide 
birth,  such  dangers  as  may  exist  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  but 
little  known.     Between  its  southern  extremity  and  two  small 

.  islands,  several  leagues  to  ^e  south,  Aere  is  a  safe  .passage. 

.  The  Cocoas,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Hog  Island, 
•re  in  latitude  3*  1'  north. 
Pido  Nyas  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  on  this  coast,  and  ia 
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surrounded  by  Dtuneroiu  smaller  ones.  It  has  a  fine  rirer,  good 
anchorage,  and  refreshments  of  T&rious  descriptions,  including 
excellent  water.  The  inhabitants  are  mild  and  inoffensive,  reiy 
different  from  dieir  neighbours  on  die  maiot  or  on  any  other  island 
in  the  range.  The  inhabitants  sell  their  daughters  to  the  slave' 
dealers,  who  convey  them  to  Batavia,  and  other  markets,  where 
they  are  purchased,  for  wives  or  slaves,  as  the  case  nay  be. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  unnatural  conduct  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, that  the  inhabitants  of  Pulo  Nyas  have  becraie  so  deeply 
involved  in  debt  by  gaming,  that  they  cannot  extricate  themselves 
but  by  selling  their  children,  if  they  bjive  any;  if  not,  by  giving 
up  themselves  for  slaves  for  a  certain  period.  The  consequence 
is,  that  several  hundred  girls  and  boys  are  exported  annually. 

Our  informant  was  at  Troumon,  and  present  at  the  landing  of 
one  cargo  of  these  unfortunate  beings.  They  were  principally 
females  and  boys  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  after  being, 
counted,  were  marched  up  to  the  slave-market.  These  females, 
like  all  who  come  from  this  island,  were  beautifully  formed,  vritb 
conjplexions  much  lighter  than  those  of  the  natives  of  Suinatra< 
Tbe  c&ptain  of  the  vessel  which  brought  them  to  Troumon  -wa^ 
the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  by  a  Nyas  woman,  while  his  own  wife 
was  daughter  to  the  King  of  Nyas. 

About  ninety  miles  south  of  the  equator  is  another  of  tbe  islands^ 
of  considerable  size,  known  by  the  name  of  Pulo  Pogy,  with  a 
companion  of  smaller  dimensions  on  the  south.  The  north  Pogy 
is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  thickly  indented  with  bays  and 
coves,  particularly  on  its  western  side.  The  south  Pogy  is  nairow, 
and  tapering  towards  its  southern  extremity.  Both  of  them  are 
inhabited,  but  very  little  is  known  of  their  history  or  character^ 
except  that  they  are  tattooed  like  the  natives  of  most  islands  in 
the  South  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  most  southerly  of  these  islands  is  Engano,  situated  in  lat^ 
tude  5*  SO'  south.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  extent,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  pnteatB  a  level  appearance  when  viewed  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  has  an  iron-bound  shore,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  break' 
e».  The  only  account  which  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  inhabitants 
is  contained  in  the  sixty-eighth  volume  of  Philosophical  Traasac- 
tinu,  tea  lite  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight.    The 
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miter  describes  them  aa  large,  well  made,  naked  MTages ;  rerj 
numerous,  and  extremely  iU-^spoaed.  The  men  in  general  aie 
lepresented  as  about  fire  feet  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  and 
well-proportioned;  The  women  are  shorter,  and  not  well  shaped. 
Their  complexion  is  of  a  deep  red,  with  straight  black  hair,  which 
the  women  very  neatly  roll  up  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  The 
men  always  go  armed  with  lances  of  the  cabbage-tree,  which  is 
extremely  hard.  They  hare  no  iron  tools  that  the  writer  could 
discover,  yet  they  construct  canoes,  and  erect  houses  of  a  circular 
form,  resting  on  ten  or  twelve  iron-;Wood  piles  about  six  feet  long, 
planted  in  the  ground.  These  humble  habitations  are  floored  with 
tough  planks,  the  roof  rising  immediately  &om  the  base  in  a 
ctmical  form,  like  a  straw  beehive.  They  have  neither  cattle, 
fowls,  nor  even  rice  ;  but  appear  to  subsist  altogether  on  cocoa^ 
mits,  stigaicane,  sweet-potatoea,  and  fish.  They  speak  a  lan- 
guage peculiarly  their  own  j  do  not  chew  betele-nut,  and  halve 
white  teeth. 

The  prevailing  winds  on  this  coatt  of  Sumatra,  norih  of  thtf 
equator,  are  from  northwest  and  southwest,  with  land  breezed 
during  the  night  The  regular  monsoons  are  subject  to  many 
variations  and  interruptions,  not  mly  on  account  of  the  surround- 
ing islands,  but  by  the  very  shape  and  location  of  Sumatra  itself 
extending,  as  it  does,  across  the  equator  in  a  rlorthweet  and  souths 
east  directioa^ 

The  dry  season  generally  begins  in  May,  and  continues  Imtil 
October.  From  June  until  late  in  September^  while  the  southerly 
winds  blow  more  steadily,  the  land-breezes  are  very  light,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  At  other  times,  brisk  sea- 
breezes  prevail  from  the  southwest  during  the  day,  and  land  or 
variable  winds  during  the  night.  Vessels,  therefore,  intending 
to  touch  upon  the  west  coast  during  this  season,  should  never  fall 
in  with  the  land  north  of  their  port  of  destination.  Although  thti 
sootheaet  or  southerly  monsoons  mostly  prevail  on  this  coast  south 
of  the  equator,  yet  northwesters  are  liable  to  blow  for  days  at  i 
time,  particularly  about  the  change  of  the  moon. 

The  northwest  monsoon  prevails  on  the  same  coast,  particularly 

south  of  the  equinoctial  line,  from  October  to  April ;  not  unfre- 

quently  attended  with  rain,  thunder,  and  hghtning.     During  this 

iMHthweit  moBBooRt  unsettled  land-winds,  squally  weather,  and 
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rain,  prerail  during  the  night.  In  March,  the  heavy  rains  abate* 
and  the  land  and  sea-breezes  become  more  regular. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  most  parts  of  India  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, the  northeast  monsoons  prevail  when  the  sun  is  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere ;  but  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra  they  are  changed 
to  a  northwest  monsoon,  by  the  direction  of  the  land.  From  De- 
cember to  April,  and  even  May,  the  weather  is  often  settled  and 
pleasant  in  north  latitude,  with  land  and  sea-breezes ;  but  at  other 
limes  this  wind  blows  strong,  producing  high  seas,  breaking  in 
heavy  surf  along  the  coast,  rendering  it  dangerous  to  lie  in  any  of 
the  open  roadsteads. 

The  currents  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  are  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  winds,  but  seldom  set  to  the  north  in  either  monsoon, 
except  when  the  wind  continues  for  some  time  to  blow  strongly 
from  the  south.  When  the  northwesters  prevail,  ihe  cnrrrat  seta 
to  the  southeast,  particularly  along  that  part  of  the  coast  whick 
lies  north  of  the  equator ;  while  it  frequently  happens  that  another 
current  in  the  open  sea,  westward  of  the  nei^bouring  islands,  is 
setting  in  an  opposite  direction. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  sail  north  along  the  coast  &om  the  equator  to 
Acheen  Head,  on  account  of  baffling  northwest  winds  and  south- 
erly currents,  which  sometimes  extend  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  island.  On  the  south  of  the  equator,  from  June  to  October, 
while  the  southerly  winds  blow  with  considerable  strength,  a  cur- 
rent is  impelled  to  the  northward,  rendering  it  very  difficult  to 
work  to  the  south.  The  tides  do  not  rise  more  than  two  or 
three  feet. 

While  thus  feeUng  our  way  among  these  islands  and  shoals, 
with  the  extensive  coast  of  Sumatra  in  view,  the  reader  may 
possibly  expect  something  in  the  shape  of  "  SaiUng  Directtons," 
for  the  guide  of  other  mariners.  Such  was,  indeed,  our  original 
intention,  and  we  had  actually  prepared  an  article  for  the  piupose. 
This  duty,  however,  has  since  been  much  more  ably  performed 
than  it  could  have  been  with  our  present  limited  space  and 
materials. 

For  this  important  service,  our  country  is  indebted  to  Captains 
Charles  M.  Endicott  and  James  D.  Gillis,  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts.    I'he  former,  who  was  master  of  the  Friendship  when  ahe 
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was  seized  by  the  Malays  at  QuallaJi'Battoo,  has  been  trading  on 
this  coast  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  during  which  period  he  has, 
profitably  for  his  country,  filled  up  all  the  tedious  and  Tezatious 
delays  incidental  to  a  pepper  voyage,  by  a  laborious  and  careful 
surrey  of  ,the  coast,  of  which  no  chart  was  previously  extant 
which  could  be  relied  on.  Captain  Endicott  has  since  published 
the  result  of  his  labours  in  a  neat,  well-executed  chart,  on  a  large 
scale,  accompanied  with  sailing  directions,  comprising  almost 
every  item  of  information  requisite  for  navigators  in  these  waters. 
This  chart  comprises  all  that  portion  of  coast  which  is  included 
between  Sinkel,  in  2°  18'  and  4'  15'  north. 

Actuated  by  a  like  commendable  zeal  for  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  bis  native  country,  Captain  Gillis  has  estended  the  surveys 
to  latitude  5*  north,  and  published  an  excellent  chart,  accompanied 
also  with  sailing  directions. 

These  are  imporUuit  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
coast,  and  will  increase  the  security  of  our  merchants  and  mari- 
ners. When,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  wisely-adopted  poKcy 
of  our  government,  she  shall  send  another  armed  vessel  in  thd 
track  of  the  Potomac,  to  visit  this  coast  and  lotA  after  our  com- 
noercial  interests  there,  it  is  hoped  that  she  may  be  supphed  with 
copies  of  these  charts,  on  which  reliance  may  be  placed  as  fax  as 
tfaey  go ;  and  that  she  will  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Potomac, 
nm  up  into  the  mountains  by  chart,  before  in  fact  she  reaches  the 
shore  !  We  gladly  embrace  this  t^portunity  to  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  both  these  gentlemen  for  much  valuable  information 
•nd  many  interesting  facts. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

ZtttfTo^agMla  SmnUia — PortogosH  aitibluhmsBla  tt  AehMa  tndPxiy  Hot«I  . 
power  of  Achoen — PoitugusM  ittamUi — Tbe  Brg1"h  wall  TMorsd  ti  Achsea — 
Th«  Dutch  Hup«Ud — The  PreDch  Defected — Siytlij  ud  bMtiliti«i  batween  tha 
£ii^A  and  Dutch — Englith  ind  Ftench — The  Eogtiih  at  Fading — Ameiicani 
viiit  tha  aial — CemmsrcUl  eDtaipria*  of  Stlem — ConiM'i  Toj^e  to  Simutn — 
Lou  of  hit  TSMcl  ID  letDmiiig — Stilt  in  the  Rajiii — Hianccewfulnijpaga — Cod- 
■eqnsnt  cnrionij  tod  eicitonisDt — UnnicceulU  attampt  Bt  con^titiOD — hMr- 
ettiog  eitnctt  from  the  Recoidt  of  the  Salsm  Etat  lodit  Muiiie  Societj — Ship 
Friendthip,  'WiUitni*— Ftnoy,  Smilh-John,  Btrttsi— Three  Friend*,  Slewtrt— 
Her  tccidont  k  the  Stnit  of  Btllj — Actire,  Nicholw— Recneij,  Dun — tad  the 
PDtDuii~<Tnbat«  to  the  ConmaKMl  Miletptiie  of  Salem. 

Tbe  earlieit  account  we  hare  Been  of  pepper  bavmg  been  ex* 
ported  from  any  part  of  tbe  Island  of  Sumatra,  was  in  1609,  in  « 
^w  Portuguese  Teiaels  which  toutdted  at  Paaa^,  a  port  of  no 
little  impcfftance  at  that  time,  situated  about  twenty  leagues  from 
Jlcheen  to  the  east.  These  vessels  were  on  their  way  to  China. 
The  spirit  of  glory,  of  plunder,  and  (tf  commerce,  which  burned 
io  ardently  in  the  Portuguese  at  this  period,  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, as  new  expectati(»iB  were  suddenly  raised  of  the  importance 
of  this  trade,  and  tbe  resources  of  the  island.  As  early  as  1520, 
Diego  Pacheco,  an  experienced  commander,  was  despatched  to 
the  southwest  coast  to  search  for  a  certain  island,  of  which  ni- 
moui  had  spoken  much  of  its  treasures  in  gold.  Having  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Paya,  he  was  astonished  to  meet  in  that  port 
many  native  vessels  from  other  parts  of  tbe  island,  as  well  as 
several  from  India,  which  brought  with  them  cotton  manufactured 
goods,  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Near  this  pOTt,  be  was 
BO  miEiHtunate  as  to  lose  one  of  his  best  vessels ;  which  circum- 
stance put  an  end  to  further  search  of  the  Itla  dOuro,  which  the 
natives  represented  to  be  one  hundred  leagues  oS,  amid  labyrinths 
of  shoals  and  reefs,  where  none  but  small  vessels  or  boats  could 
■teer  with  safety. 

Ob  hia  ntum  to  Malacca,  Pacheco  passed  thiou^  tbe  Sliait  of 
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Sunda,  and  was  thus  the  first  Eurc^an  navigator  to  aail  round 
the  Island  of  Sumatra.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  had  scarcely 
set  foot  upon  the  island,  before  contentions  and  bloody  feuds  took 
placo  between  them  and  the  Sultans  of  Acheen  and  Pasay.  It 
was  at  the  latter  place,  in  1521,  they  made  an  attack  on  the  town 
and  ruling  prince  Geinal,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  setting  up 
the  legal  heir  to  the  throne;  but  which  was  no  eooner  accom- 
plished, than  they  required  of  this  prince,  as  the  reward  of  their 
magnaninlous  interference,  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  pepper 
trade  within  his  teiritory,  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  and 
penmssion  to  «rect  fwts  and  establidi  themselTes  on  his  soil. 
Protection  it  was :  but  it  was  that  protection  the  tiger  gires  to  the 
kid,  when  left  alone  upon  the  mountains ! 

Flushed  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  cold,  heartless,  insatiate, 
all-grasping  avarice,  during  the  same  year,  an  expedition  under 
Brito,  three  hundred  strong,  and  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
was  directed  against  Acheen.  But  here  a  different  desuny  awaited 
them.  At  the  moment  of  landing,  other  vessels  entered  the  port 
and  proffered  their  assistance.  This  was  not  accepted,  as  it 
would  increase  the  number  among  whom  the  gold  must  be  divided. 
The  Acbenese  waited  their  arrival,  couched  as  the  tiger  <rf'  their 
own  native  mountains,  and  at  a  concerted  signal,  rushed  upon  them 
with  all  the  tiger's  fierceness.  The  slaughter  was  tenible,  and 
scarcely  a  Portuguese  escaped. 

In  less  than  two  years  they  were  driven  from  their  eslaUisb> 
ment  at  Pacay,  by  the  same  Sultan  Abraham,  who,  having  throwB 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Pedeer,  now  reigned  at  Acheen. 
This  warlike  monarch  for  years  not  only  kept  the  Portuguese  in 
check,  but  often,  with  large  armaments,  carried  on  offensive  t^r- 
ations  against  their  principal  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

In  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  he  was  succeeded  by  Alnadia, 
who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  waged  perpetual  war  against  their 
treacherous  invaders,  whom,  in  derision,  diey  called  "Caffres,"  Tbt 
force  called  into  existence  by  these  people  is  asttmishing  1  Ex- 
pedi^cm  after  expedition  sailed  bom  Acheen.  At  one  time,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  vrith  seven  thousand  men,  crossed 
the  channel  for  the  destrnction  of  their  enemies.  At  this  period 
arose  the  great  warrior  Lacsemanna,  whose  deeds  are  still  re- 
nwinbered  uaoag  the  Malays.    Far  forty  years  did  he  coatewl 
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against  the  Poituguese  with  various  success,  but  always  with  a 
spirit  aboTe  misfoitune. 

In  fifteen  hundred  and  seTenty-fiye,  the  King  of  Acheen,  after 
aeveral  years  preparations,  covered  the  straits  with  his  forces  and 
armed  vessels.  These  vessels  were  mostly  small,  though  there 
were  a  few  junks  which  carried  six  hundred  men  each.  In  this 
enterprise  were  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Portuguese 
were  made  to  tremble  for  their  estabLshments  on  the  opposite 
coast,  where  they  were  soon  besieged.  The  conflict  was  bloody 
and  lasted  long ;  several  Portuguese  frigates  were  destroyed,  and 
the  gairisons  were  only  saved  by  a  timely  reinforcement. 

In  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  kingdom  of  Acheen  was 
in  the  greatest  splendour ;  its  friendship  was  courted  by  all  the 
Indies,  and  its  ports  frequented  by  the  trading  vessels  from  Mecca 
in  the  west,  to  Japan  in  the  east. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  Hollanders 
made  their  appearance  in  the  eastern  world ;  and  not  until  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  did  they  touch  upon  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
The  English  follflwed  close  upon  their  track,  and  only  two  years 
afterward  visited  the  city  of  Acheen,  with  a  respectable  force 
tmder  the  command  of  Lancaster,  who  boie  a  letter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  her  "  royal  and  puissant  brother,"  the  King  of  Acheen. 
In  despite  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  (at  that 
period  indeed  the  same  people),  Lancaster  was  most  "  graciously" 
received ;  was  banqueted  and  entertained  by  "  singing  and  dancing 
damsels,"  and,  what  was  more  important,  succeeded  in  making  a 
very  advantageous  commercial  treaty.  The  sultan  extended  great 
favour  to  the  English ;  allowed  them  to  establish  a  factory ; 
showed  them  many  indulgences ;  and  not  far  from  this  time,  even 
condescended  to  send  a  message  to  King  James,  with  the  request 
that  a  lovely  EngUsh  woman  might  be  Sent  out  to  him  for  a  wife ; 
holding  out.  at  the  same  time,  as  an  inducement  to  the  fair  one 
who  should  become  the  object  of  his  royal  affections  and  star- 
ascendant  of  his  harem,  that  her  first  son  should  be  made  his 
heir,  and  succeed  him  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Sumatras !  Neither 
history  nor  any  oral  tradition  diat  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  in- 
forms  us  how  this  intended  honour  was  received  by  our  fair  ancei- 
tan\  but  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  such  an  overture  from  an 
oiental  sovereigD  could  iu4  l&il  to  inspire  them  with  glow- 
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ing  ambition,  at  the  thou^ta  of  crowns  and  diadeois,  and  of  be- 
coming mothers  to  a  long  mx  of  pepper  monarchs  and  spicy 
kings.  How  such  a  proposition  would  be  received  at  the  present 
day  by  our  own  republican  fair  ones ;  how  fax  it  might  inspire 
them  with  the  desire  lo  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  their  grand- 
motheis.we  would  not  for  the  world  even  hazard  an  opinion ! 

The  Dutch  were  also  viewed  with  favour  by  this  prince,  who 
appears  to  have  been  more  mild  and  humane  than  some  of  his 
immediate  predecessors.  This  harmony,  however,  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.  News  of  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the 
Dutch  over  their  neighbours  the  Javanese  was  now  daily  reaching 
him,  and  could  not  but  produce  in  his  mind  sentiments  unfavour- 
able to  their  characters,  as  weU  as  create  well-grounded  fears, 
that  the  time  might  not  be  far  distant  when  he  and  his  people 
might  become  victims  to  the  same  policy ;  and  these  well-grounded 
apprehensions  on  his  part  led  to  the  interruption  of  that  liann<»iy, 
which,  for  several  years,  had  so  happily  existed. 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  French  sent  out  a  fleet 
with  magnificent  presents  lo  the  Sultan  of  Acheen,  the  importance 
of  whose  trade  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  which,  in  fact,  never 
had  been  commensurate  with  his  military  power  and  resources. 
They  were  hy  no  means  successful  in  their  negotiations,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  king  but  little  encouragement. 
'  In  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  a  new  sultan  had  ascended 
the  throne,  with  wbom  the  Dutch  concerted  a  joint  expedition 
against  the  Portuguese  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Malacca. 
The  Achenese  entered  with  spirit  into  this  campaign,  as  it  was  a 
conquest  their  ancestors  had  long,  though  unsuccessfully,  attempted 
lo  achieve  by  their  own  strength.  The  Portuguese  could  not 
withstand  the  combined  forces  of  the  allies,  and  were,  after  a  short 
though  desperate  struggle,  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fortunes  of 
war.  It  was  the  long  contest  with  this  power  that  had  raised  the 
Achenese  monarchy  to  ao  great  a  height,  and  with  the  overthrow 
of  this  enemy,  its  power  and  splendour  began  n^idly  to  decline. 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  English  turned  their 
attention  to  Sumatra  again,  having  recently  lost  their  possessions 
at  Bantam,  after  having  had  a  foothold  there  for  more  than  eighty 
years.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Acheen,  to  effect  such  arrange- 
ments aa  would  continue  to  secure  them  in  a  share  of  the  ^fpet 
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trade.  Here  they  met  certain  mjahi  from  Priaman  and  other  port* 
on  the  west  coast,  who  had  visited  the  Beat  of  government  to 
seek  protection  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  begun  to  make  encroach-* 
ments  in  that  quarter.  These  rajahs  applied  to  the  EngUsh  for 
protection,  and  proposed  to  giro  them  not  only  the  profits  of  an 
exclusive  trade,  but  to  allow  them  soil,  and  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing forts.  So  eager  were  the  rajahs  to  effect  this  arrangement, 
that  they  embarked  for  Madras,  formally  to  effect  this  object 
with  the  governor.  An  expedition  was  immediately  put  in  ]aep- 
eration,  intended  to  sail  Crar  the  country  of  Priaman ;  but  which 
was  diverted  for  a  time  irom  this  object,  by  a  similar  request 
having,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  been  received  from  the  rajshB  of 
Bencoolen ;  to  which  place  the  English  at  once  made  sail,  in- 
tending afterward  to  visit  Priaman,  and  complete  their  establish- 
ments in  that  quarter.  The  Dutch,  in  the  meantime,  had  pene- 
trated the  dedgns  of  the  En^sh,  and  hastened  to  anticipate 
them  in  their  establishments  in  Priaman.  The  contest  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  was  severe  j  the  latter  continuing  lo  aimoy 
fheir  rivals  by  every  means  In  their  power ;  often  joining  with  the 
natives,  and  cnspelling  the  English  to  leave  some  of  their  less 
considerable  establishments — ^but  not  Bencoolen,  winch  improved 
rapidly,  and  by  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty^une  had  acquired 
much  strength  and  respectabiUty,  and  numbered  among  its  inhabi- 
tants many  iodusUious  and  useful  Chinese  colonists.  By  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  the  Dutch  power  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  that  of  the  English  and  their  trade  proportiooably  increased. 
The  settlement  of  Natal  vras  established  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  lifty-two,  and  that  of  Tappanooly  shwtly  afterward,  which 
involved  the  English  again  in  fr«sh  disputes  with  the  Dutch,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  country  where  these  forts  were 
situated. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  the  French,  under  Count 
d'Estaigne,  destroyed  all  the  En^sh  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  but  which  were  all  re-established  again  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  In  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  British  in  their  turn  took  possession 
of  Padang  and  other  Dutch  factories,  in  consequence  of  wax  with 
that  nation ;  and  again  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  commercial  history 
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of  Sumatra,  when  it  becomea  necessary  to  introduce  upon  the 
theatre  of  eastern  competitioD  another  actor ;  a  people  whose 
rery  existence  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  scarcely  known.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the 
■tripes  and  stars  of  our  beloved  republic,  which  Heaven  in 
its  mercy  long  preserre,  the  "  home  of  the  free,"  were  first  un- 
folded in  Canton.  An  incident  of  so  much  importance  in  our 
history  shall  not  pass  without  due  notice,  in  its  proper  place. 

The  first  American  ressel  that  ever  procured  pepper  from  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  was  a  schooner,  Jonathan  Games  master. 
She  had  been  fitted  out  from  Salem  for  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  aod  ninety-three.  While  in  Bencoolen, 
the  captain  learned  something  of  the  pepper  trade,  at  that  period 
confined  principally  on  the  west  coast  to  the  single  port  of  Padang. 
To  this  point  be  shaped  his  course,  without  any  other  knowledge 
ta  directions  than  such  as  he  had  by  accident  been  enabled  to  pro- 
cure from  a  pilot,  whose  services  he  secured  to  accompany  htm. 
On  arriving  at  Padang,  he  found  that  but  little  pepper  was  raised 
there,  but  was  brought  in  small  quantities  by  the  natives,  in  their 
proai,  from  other  ports  further  to  the  north.  These  ports  he 
did  not  visit  at  this  time,  but  after  some  considerable  delay,  was 
successful  in  procuring  a  cargo,  when  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States ;  but  while  touching  at  some  of  the  West  India  islands, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  vessel  on  a  ree^  and  with  her 
the  whole  of  his  caj^.  On  arriving  in  Salem,  he  made  his 
owners  acquainted  with  the  new  channel  of  trade  he  had  opened. 
The  whole  matter,  howcTer,  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  A  vessel 
of  one  hondred  and  fifty  tons,  called  the  Rajah,  wa^  built  by  Hr. 
Peale,  and  the  captain  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five  set 
out  for  Sumatra;  and  this  was  the  first  vessel  that  ever  sailed  di- 
rect from  this  country  to  that  island,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
pepper.  After  arriving  at  Padang,  he  procured  sui^  further  in- 
fbnnatim  of  the  coast  as  induced  him  to  make  sail  for  other  ports 
furUier  to  the  north.  Without  chart  or  guide  of  any  kind,  he  made 
bis  way  ajnid  numerous  coral  reefs,  of  which  navigators  have  so 
much  to  dread  even  at  the  present  day,  as  far  as  the  port  of  An- 
alaboo,  touching  also  at  Soo-soo,  where  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
i  large  portion  of  his  cargo. 

On  tbe  arrival  of  Captain  Games  at  Salem,  irtiich  happened 
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without  accident  on  his  passage,  gieat  excitement  and  ooiiosity 
were  produced,  to  leam  in  what  part  of  the  eastern  world  he  had 
been  so  successful  in  loading  his  Teasel  in  ao  short  a  dme  with 
pepper. 

There  had  never  been  so  much  of  this  article  hrou^t  in  <Hie 
vessel  to  the  United  States ;  and  we  have  heard  it  amusingly  re- 
lated, that  there  were  not  wanting,  at  that  time,  very  intelligent 
persons,  who  went  into  minute  calculations  to  show  that  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand  would  be  found  greatly  beyond  the  immediate 
demand.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  at  this  period  a 
vessel  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  deemed  quite  large 
enough  to  bring  the  whole  crop  mised  on  the  west  coast  of  Su- 
matra !  The  cost  of  that  cargo  was  about  eighteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  sold  at  a  proih  of  seven  hundred  per  cent.  At  this 
early  period  of  our  commercial  history,  while  our  merchants,  with 
little  else  than  true  enterprise  for  capital,  were  extending  their 
trade  to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  opening  new  channels 
through  which  so  much  individual  and  national  prosperity  was  to 
flow  into  our  country  in  after  years,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
new  feeUngs  of  competition  called  into  existence  by  so  extraordi- 
nary a  voyage  as  that  of  the  Rajah,  which  had  now  just  returned 
with  so  much  profit  to  her  owners.  But  still  the  matter  was  a 
secret.  IVo  one  had  been  able  to  penetrate  the  mystery ;  while 
evident  preparations  for  another  voyage  showed  the  owners  had 
confidence  that  the  new  stream  of  their  prosperity  might  still  flow 
on.  It  was  known,  however,  that  Captain  Cames  had  received 
his  first  knowledge  of  the  trade  while  at  the  port  of  Bencoolen. 
What  he  had  accomplished,  others  felt  themselves  able  to  do ;  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Salem  and 
Beverly,  directed  to  Bencoolen,  with  instructionB  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  directions  which  had  been  given  to  Captain  Cames. 
In  this  they  were  not  successful.  The  jealousy  of  the  European 
colonists  became  awakened,  though  Utile  did  they  dream  of  the 
young  Hercules  who  had  just  set  foot  upon  their  shore,  whose 
youthful  vigour  was  so  soon  to  gain  an  entire  and  undisputed 
ascendency  in  the  pepper  trade  of  that  coast !  Of  the  west  coast, 
Dorth  of  Padang,  nothing  was  known ;  no  charts,  no  sailing  direc- 
tions were  to  be  found ;  while  the  most  unfavourable  account! 
of  the  danger  of  the  navigation  were  pointed  out,  and  were  exag- 
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gerated  by  die  English,  but  m<ae  particularly  by  the  Dutch,  in 
order  to  deter  the  new  adventureri.  These  vessels,  therefore, 
failing  to  procure  the  requisite  information,  and  being  unable  to 
get  on  the  track  of  their  more  successful  pioneer,  proceeded  on, 
and  made  up  their  voyagea  in  some  of  the  other  port?  of  India. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  looking  over  the  record  of 
our  mercantile  entetpriae  to  the  east,  about  this  period,  as  pre- 
served in  the  poit-folios  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society. 
The  time  may  come  when  these  documents  will  be  referred  to, 
and  written  up,  as  interesting  items  belonging  to  the  history  of 
our  country.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  record  we  hare 
made  a  few  hasty  abstracts,  which  may  properly  be  introduced  in 
this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  rapidly  our  trade  had 
extended  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  secret  voyages  to  Sumatra  did  not  continue  long.  By  the 
first  of  the  present  century  the  mystery  was  penetrated,  and  the 
whole  ground  occupied  by  enlightened  competition. 

The  ship  Friendship,  J.  Williains  m&ster,  sailed  from  Salem 
for  Batavia,  August  lirst,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven ; 
made  St.  Paul's  Island,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  passing 
near  Egano  Island.  When  in  latitude  5°  35'  south,  Litde  Fortune 
Island  bore  southeast,  and  Mount  Pangong,  on  the  Sumatra 
shore,  northeast,  distant  eight  leagues.  Left  Batavia  for  the 
United  States,  March  fourth,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
This  was  among  the  first  American  vessels  at  Batavia.  While 
passing  through  the  straits,  made  observations  to  ascertain  the 
variation  of  the  needle;  found  considerable  difference  between 
the  morning  and  evening  observations ;  discrepances  which  have 
been  noticed  by  many  navigators,  particularly,  if  we  remember 
light,  by  Captain  Cook,  in  one  of  his  voyages.  While  in  the  Strait 
of  Sunda,  Little  Cambuys  bearing  northwest-by-west,  the  leads- 
man in  the  chain,  and  heaving  the  line ;  he  bad  just  cried  lune 
&thoma ;  but  while  drawing  in  the  line  the  ship  struck,  and  re* 
mained  for  a  minute  on  a  coral  patch  of  only  two  &thoms  water. 
These  dangers  are  now  noted  on  the  charts,  but  they  go  to  show 
the  dangerous  navigation  in  coral  seas. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  the 
diip  Fanny,  E.  Smith  master,  sailed  from  Boston  foi  New-Hol- 
land, Batavia,  Tranguebar,  Hindostan ;  passed  throu^  Brass's 
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Straits,  discorered  rocks  not  laid  down  on  any  chart  then  in  nse ; 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  touched  at  Batavia,  and 
from  thence  to  Tranguebar ;  and  finally  making  Hog  Island,  coast 
of  Sumatra,  and  touching  at  the  Isle  of  France,  returned  in  safety 
and  with  profit  to  the  United  States. 

Ship  John,  J.  Baiton  master,  sailed  from  the  United  States  for 
the  east  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two ;  made  the  coast  of  Su- 
matra, and  came  to  anchor  at  South  Tally  ninth  of  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  three.  From  thence  sailed  to  Acbeen,  and  afterward 
to  Manilla,  passing  near  Puloway,  the  laigeat  of  the  Acheen 
islands ;  high  and  uneven ;  may  be  seen  twelve  leagues ;  and  along 
the  south  side  of  it,  in  some  parts,  there  is  said  to  he  soundings 
near  (he  shore.  Passed  Diamond  Point,  forming  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  coast  of  Pedir,  or,  as  old  authors  spell  it,  Pedeer. 
When  sailing  from  Acheen,  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  kept 
near  it,  where  in  most  parts  anchorage  may  be  found  if  necessary. 
The  golden  mountain  was  visible,  rising  like  a  cone  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  may  be  seen  ninety 
miles  from  deck  in  a  clear  day,  forming  a  soft  outline  above  the 
horizon.  In  fine  weather,  this  beautiful  mountain,  rising  only 
about  eight  leagues  from  Acheen  in  the  interior,  forms  a  good 
mark  far  pointing  out  a  ship's  situation,  when  wishmg  to  pass 
through  Malacca  Strait,  particularly  when  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  the  land  near  King's  Point  cannot  be  seen.  Pulo  Verella 
was  the  next  island  made ;  is  not  more  than  six  leagues  from  the 
Sumatra  shore,  high,  and  may  be  seen  eight  or  ten  leagues  dis- 
tant. At  the  south  end  water  may  be  procured,  and  at  the  south- 
east end  anchorage  in  twelve  or  eighteen  fathoms,  about  one  mile 
frtim  ahpre.  BoaU  landing  here  are  cautioned,  even  at  the  present 
day,  to  look  out  for  the  Battoo-bara  pet^Ie  from  the  adjacmt 
coast,  who  are  often  lurking  about  these  places  in  their  proas,  and 
never  fail  to  attack  boats  when  within  their  power.  Having 
passed  along  the  Sumatra  coast  from  Diamond  Point,  a  vessel 
may  go  on  either  side  of  Pulo  Verella ;  if  on  the  outside,  give  a 
birth  to  the  reef;  if  you  pass  inside,  steer  towards,  and  pass  to 
the  east  of  the  Brothers,  two  islands  lying  five  or  six  mtl6s  from 
each  other.  The  channel  between  these  islands  and  the  coast  is 
not  well  known;  besides,  the  outside  channel  is  more  frequented. 

In  r  SB*  nwth,  103*  ]  O*  east,  Diade  Pulo  Pisang,  not  high,  covered 
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with  wood,  and  may  be  seen  eight  leagues.  Both  to  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  Pisang,  are  small  islets.  From  Mount  Formosa  to 
this  island,  it  is  low  and  woody,  except  a  small  mount  neac  the  sea, 
half  way  from  Fonnosa  towaida  Pisang.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
seired,  as  a  general  rule,  that  on  the  edges  of  the  shore-banks 
Uiroughout  the  straits,  the  depths  decrease  suddenly ;  and  in  like 
manner  on  the  edges  of  those  in  the  offing. 

Having  sailed  near  to,  or  within  sight  of,  Caiimou,  Red  Island, 
Pedra  Branca,  Pulo  Tingy,  Pulo  Timor,  Pulo  Sapata,  and  Goat 
Island,  the  ship  John  came  to  anchor  at  Canite,  west  side  of  the 
Island  of  Luconia. — Sailed  firom  MaiiiUa,  passed  Corrigidor,  cor- 
rected the  lon^tnde  of  High  Island ;  and  after  touching  at  nu- 
merous islands,  among  the  rest  Celebes,  where  the  Dutch  have 
an  establishment,  next  at  the  Isle  of  France,'  sailed  from  thence, 
without  accident,  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  three, 
the  ship  Fame,  Briggs  master,  sailed  from  Salem  to  Cochin 
China,  Manilla,  and  back.  The  details  of  this  Toyage  show 
much  persererance  on  the  part  of  the  captain.  The  natives  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  unfriendly,  and  the  Tice-king  showed  no 

*  This  ii  an  Mlud  in  Ihs  Indim  Ocaui,  fbaT  hundred  mflai  aait  of  Msdagiacar. 
It  ma  dticoTorad  bj  the  PortugucM  ;  bnt  ths  fird  who  Httled  b«ta  ware  the  Duldi^ 
in  IG98.  Thej  ciUed  it  MaoriiiuB,  in  honour  of  PrincB  Mauhce,  theii  Stadtholdar  ) 
but  on  thaii  aciiuiiition  of  tha  Cape  of  Good  Hops,  thej  daasited  it  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued niuettled  till  tbs  Fnocfa  landed  hsre  En  1T30,  and  gava  it  tha  name  of  one  of 
Um  Gnaat  ptorineai  in  Fnsoe.  It  ia  ona  fanndrad  and  fifty  mile*  in  ciiciunfenDC* 
Hm  "'■■"■'"  ia  healdiy,  bat  th«  aoil  not  veij  feitila.  Ilera  an  man?  mountainay 
aonu  of  which  aie  ao  high  that  theii  topa  are  corered  with  mow  ;  thej  produce  the 
b«l  ebony  in  the  worid,  llie  Taller*  ■"  *^  wateied  with  riTeia,  and  an  made 
very  prodoetire  bjr  cnltiTation,  of  which  angaria  the  principal  object.  The  town  and 
harbour,  called  Port  Looia,  are  itioi^  fortifiad  ;  bat  in  tha  ^nrticaiie  monllia,  the 
hatboor  eanniK  aflbrd  dirilcr  lor  mora  than  algfat  veaaela.  Here  are  large  ettRV- 
honiee,  and  aterj  tbii^f  nacauarf  tor  tha  a^nipmant  of  Seeta.  Thia  iiland  waa 
taken  by  the  Britiah  in  IBOl,  and  cooGimad  to  them  by  the  tisa^  of  Parii,  in  1814. 
In  1819,  the  peetileatiil  cholera  wai  introduced  into  thia  iaiaod  from  India,  and  car- 
Tied  off  aeraa  dioaaaod  nl  the  inhtbitanta,  Aeeording  to  an  aecoont  praaented  by 
the  ealonial  d^aitment  to  the  Bhtidi  paiSamaBt  in  the  aeeaicn  of  18SS,  the  ialand 
wia  divided  int«  «i^  dialricta,  containing  a  population  of  ST,E03,  in  thepnf>ortioa 
of  Se,76S  darea,  18,4TS  free  blacka,  and  10,366  irtutaa,  ezclnaire  of  1310  troopa. 
Port  Looti,  en  iIm  noithweat  coeat  of  the  ialand,  ia  in  latitude  S(F  10*  itoith,  and 
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repugnance  to  trade,  and  gave,  without  much  apparent  fluspicioOf 
license  for  the  captain  to  enter  and  trade  in  other  ports. 

The  ship  Three  Friends,  Stewart  master,  made  a  voyage  from 
Salem  to  Batavia  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one.  Bally 
Strait,  situated  between  an  island  of  the  same  name  and  the  east 
end  of  Java,  is  about  six  leagues  wide.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  two,  the  Three  Friends  waa  accom- 
panied by  a  ship  called  the  Margaret.  The  morning  began  with 
fresh  contraiy  winds,  while  beating  into  the  Strait  of  Bally. 
Having  got  part  way  in,  the  wind  fell  ofi",  and  the  current  being 
ahead,  brought  to  an  anchor  in  twenty  fathoms  sandy  bottom,  the 
Java  shore  distant  half  a  mile.  At  half  past  six  in  the  evening, 
the  current  having  shifted,  weighed,  and  drove  with  the  stream — 
light  airs  firom  the  Java  coast — and  at  dark  lost  sight  of  the  Mar- 
garet. The  wind  being  from  the  western  quarter,  carried  quite 
over  to  the  Bally  side  ;  the  current  carrying  the  vessel  around  a 
point,  and  shortly  afterward,  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore, 
drove  along  for  a  few  minutes,  found  soundings  in  thirty  fathoms, 
let  go  the  sheet-anchor,  and  brought  her  up  at  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  rocks,  where  she  rode  a  few  minutes.  At 
nine  P.  M.,  light  air  came  off  the  land ;  a  boat  being  ahead,  the 
cable  was  cut,  time  not  permitting  to  heave  it  up ;  in  a  moment 
the  wuid  died  away,  and  the  next,  came  right  on  shore,  all  sail 
being  set,  she  took  aback  and  struck !  The  after-guns  were  im- 
mediately thrown  overboard,  water  started,  and  the  deck^  cleared 
of  wood ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  lighten  her, 
but  all  to  no  eflfect.  The  captain  and  o£Scers  supposing  little  on 
their  part  could  be  done,  the  current  running  fire  knots  per  hour, 
the  wind,  what  there  was,  directly  on  shore,  four  men  sick — 
minute-guns  were  fired,  and  fortunately  answered  by  the  Margaret, 
whose  superiority  in  saihng  had  enabled  her  to  gain  safe  anchorage 
in  Palembang  Bay  on  the  Java  shore :  and  answering  minute- 
guns  were  now  heard  from  the  Dutch  forts  at  Palembang.  The 
situation  of  the  captain  and  bis  crew  was  now  deplorable.  Driven 
OB  shore,  on  the  savage  and  inhuman  coast  of  Bally,  the  vessel 
on  her  beam-ends,  four  men  sick,  not  able  to  work  a  single  re- 
maining gun,  the  idea  of  losing  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  of  being 
themselves  massacred  by  the  savages,  presented  a  picture  gloon^ 
enough :  when  they  were  somewhat  relieved  by  the  appearance 
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of  Captain  Derby,  of  the  Margaret,  in  a  boat  with  six  men,  who 
immediately  set  off  to  the  Dutch  §ettlement  to  procure  procu  to 
lighten  the  vessel  of  her  cargo.  At  three  A,  M.,  saw  proas  ap- 
proaching fast  and  full  of  men,  whom  the  captain  concluded  were 
aavages ;  and  deeming  it  impossible  in  his  weak  state  to  defend  his 
Teasel  against  a  force  apparently  bo  unequal,  ordered  all  the  arma 
and  powder  down  into  the  forecastle,  where  he  felt  he  could  de- 
fend himself  to  the  last,  that  point  being  accessible  in  one  place 
CKtly.  He  naturally  supposed  that  they  would  not  fire  the  vessel, 
on  account  of  the  plunder  she  contained;  and  if  they  did,  itwaa 
only  a  choice  of  evils  to  remain  on  board  and  share  her  fate. 
Every  thing  being  in  this  train,  and  the  proas  within  hail,  he 
ordered  one  alongside ;  when,  greatly  lo  his  relief,  he  found  they 
were  Dutch  soldiers,  aent  by  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  forla  to 
defend  him  from  the  savages.  The  officer  came  on  board,  and 
ordered  all  the  stJdiers  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  shore  opposite 
to  the  vessel.  On  the  following  morning  Captain  Derby  relumed, 
when  the  vessel  was  lightened  by  taking  out  two  proas  loads  of 
coffee.  At  8  A.M.,  an  anchor  having  been  carried  out,  and  the  tide 
serving,  they  succeeded  in  heaving  her  off ;  but  there  being  no  wind, 
they  lay  at  anchor  until  the  next  day ;  when,  getting  the  li^l 
spars  OD  board,  got  under  way,  and  in  the  evening  came  safe  to 
anchor  alongside  the  Margaret.  On  the  eighteenth,  the  two  cap- 
tains went  on  shore  to  wait  on  the  governor,  and  thank  him  for 
the  great  assistance  he  had  rendered  them.  They  found  his  car- 
riage in  waiting  to  carry  them  to  his  residence  in  the  fort,  having  a 
drawbridge,  over  which  they  had  to  pass.  On  being  presented 
to  the  governor,  the  captains  were  very  much  pleased  with  his 
manners,  and  astonished  with  his  open  and  generous  behaviour. 
The  pleasure  he  evinced  on  seeing  them  safe,  and  the  hospitality 
with  which  he  treated  them,  did  great  credit  to  the  goodness  of 
his  heart.  During  the  whole  of  their  stay  there,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  his  friendship  increase  towards  them,  and  he 
even  loaded  them  with  presents  on  the  day  of  their  departure. 

Bally  Strait,  as  has  been  observed,  ia  between  the  southeast 
end  of  Java  on  the  west,  and  Bally  on  the  east.  The  land  on  the 
island  is  more  elevated  than  on  the  east  end  of  Java,  which  is 
even,  aloping  down  at  each  end,  reeembUng,  when  seen  at  the 
distance  of  six  at  seven  leagues,  the  Island  of  Banditti.     The 
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southerly  winds  geneiaUy  prevail  Dear  the  south  coast  of  tlitf 
islands  whinh  foim  this  strait,  &om  Febniaiy  to  September ;  while 
from  November  to  March,  strong  westerly  winds  are  ft«quenl, 
producing  a  westerly  current,  settiog  along  the  coast  of  Java  ai>d 
the  islands  to  the  east.  On  most  parts  of  this  coast  are  sound- 
ings near  shore,  and  good  anchorage  in  several  bays,  frequented 
but  little,  however,  by  strangers.  Vessels  should  keep  mid- 
channel,  with  boats  ahead  in  light  winds,  as  the  passage  is  dan-> 
gerous,  tides  strong,  with  numerous  eddies,  which  are  liable  to 
horse  a  ship  on  the  rocky  shore  of  Java.  On  Bally  there  ts  a 
burning  mountain. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  eighteen  hundred  and  one,  the  ship 
Active,  G.  Nichols  master,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
making,  as  is  now  usual  among  ships,  Hog  Island,  as  the  first 
point.  In  coasting  along  the  western  side,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  great  many  breakers,  some  of  which  lay  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, particularly  firom  the  western  extreme;  where,  by  the 
charts,  there  is  a  shoal  eight  or  ten  miles  off,  though  they  did  not 
e^pear  to  the  captain  to  be  more  than  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
shore.  He  sailed  along  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  league* 
from  the  coast,  but  did  not  see  breakers  which  appeared  to  extend 
more  than  a  mile  from  shore. 

He  passed  between  this  island  and  the  Cocoas,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  erroneously  laid  down  on  the  charts,  which  place 
them  northeast  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hog  Island ;  instead  of  which,  they  lay  nearly  west  from  said 
extretnity  at  the  distance  of  about  six  leagues. 

His  destination  was  the  Port  of  Huckie,  which  not  being 
laid  down  on  any  chart,  or  noticed  in  any  sailing  directions,  and 
the  accounts  of  persons  differing  no  less  than  twelve  miles  in  the' 
latitude  assigned  to  it,  he  had  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution. 
The  charts  he  had  were  English,  of  the  latest  date  at  that  time; 
but  still  hfi  foand  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them.  The 
country  around  Muckie  was  very  inacctu^tely  delineated,  and  the 
winds  and  weather  still  more  imperfectly  described  in  the  East 
India  Directory. 

On  the  fourteenlli  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
after  many  days  of  anxiety  and  &tigue,  he  came  to  anchcv,  wiUi- 
oot  accident,  at  Hudtie.    During  the  whole  cS  the  time  wUle 
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making  the  coast  and  harbour,  light  winds  and  rain  occasicoially 
pieTailed,  with  the  set  of  the  current  to  the  north,  but  not  strong. 
Muckie  he  placed  in  3°  24'  north,  but  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained, by  repeated  observations,  to  lie  in  3°  SS*.  The  harbour  is 
small ;  only  three  miles  deep,  and  one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide  at 
the  entrance.  The  anchorage  is  in  from  seventeen  and  a  half  to 
eighteen  fathoms.  Six  or  eight  vessels  might  lie  here  in  perfect . 
safely.  The  shore  is  coral,  except  a  small  place  where  the 
pepper  is  taken  off;  this  is.  sand,  on  which  the  surf  breaks,  but 
not  so  as  to  prevent  getting  off  cargoes ;  indeed,  it  is  said  there 
is  not  a  better  place  to  load  on  the  whole  coast.  While  in  this 
bay,  from  the  fourteenth  of  May  to  the  sixth  of  June,  the  land 
and  sea-breezes  were  regular ;  the  weather  was  generally  pleasant, 
though  once  in  two  or  three  days  there  was  commonly  a  squall 
from  the  northward  and  westward,  which  lasted  about  an  hour, 
and  sometimes  blew  quite  firesh. 

Pepper,  the  only  article  of  export,  amounted  ai  this  time  lo 
about  ten  thousand  piculs  annually,  though  this  year  diere  was 
nearly  double  that  quantity  raised  and  e:^orted.  A  p<»tion  of 
this,  however,  is  brought  from  other  small  ports  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; such  as  Laboan  Hadjee,  xmly  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
where  there  is  also  good  anchorage. 

Respecting  the  natives,  the  captain  says  he  always  found  thera 
friendly,  though  he  acknowledges  that  it  was  dangerous  to  irritate 
them,  or  to  permit  many  of  them  to  come  on  board  at  the  same 
time.  He  says  they  always  carried  their  knives  with  them ;  that 
there  had  been  instances  of  their  taking  vessels;  and,  from  what 
he  saw,  he  imagined  they  were  always  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  lo  do  a  like  act  upon  an  unguarded 
vessel ;  still  there  appeared  not  to  be  the  least  danger  to  go  on 
shore  among  them,  and  not  to  irritate  them ;  a  line  of  conduct 
wfaich'he  appears  constantly  to  inculcate.  He  describes  them  as 
lazy,  a  point  in  their  character  about  which  there  has  never  been 
loom  for  more  than  one  opinion.  Rejecting  their  government, 
he  knew  but  Uttle.  In  that  part  of  the  country  there  appeared  to 
be  but  two  men  in  auth<mty  among  them,  who  made  the  bargains 
and  controlled  the  trade.  He  met  with  several  who  conid  speak  a 
little  of  the  English  language,  aiHtthat  of  the  Malay  did  not  appear 
to  bim  difficult  to  acquire.    He  inhalntants  were  estimated  at 
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three  thousand  of  all  deacriptions  of  natives.  The  Malays  aod 
Achenese,  though  called  by  the  same  general  name  Malay,  are 
not  in  fact  of  the  same  origin. 

The  ship  Recovery,  Luther  Dana  master,  sailed  from  Salem 
for  the  Island  of  Sumatra  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  eighteen  fauit- 
dred  and  two,  and  came  to  anchor  in  Muckie  on  the  nineteenth  of 
May  following.  Dana  was  an  intelligent  master,  and  noted  widi 
a  practical  eye  all  he  saw.  He  describes  Lamboan  Hadjee  Bay 
as  being  ionaed  by  Point  Mangin  on  the  noTtb,  and  Jampatnan  tm 
the  south,  comprehending  within  it  Jampatnan,  Muckie,  Pulo 
Matt,  Lamboan  Hadjee  Point,  Pulo  Cann,  and  Mangin,  with  some 
other  places  of  less  note.  Muckie  at  that  time  was  the  residence 
of  a  powerful  rajah,  who  owned  a  number  of  large  proas.  Lam- 
boan Hadjee  was  much  larger  than  Muckie,  but  iti  rajah  was  by 
no  means  so  powerful  or  rich.  At  the  southern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict ia  Pulo  Matt,  Pulo  Cann  at  the  northern,  and  Lamboan 
Hadjee  in  the  centre,  forming  in  all  the  district  of  the  same  name. 

Proas  and  small  craft  commonly  lie  within  a  shoal  bay,  bor- 
dered on  the  southerly  side  by  Lamboati  Hadjee  town ;  near 
which  is  the  landing,  and  the  only  place  allowed  for  trade  in  the 
district.  To  the  east  of  Lamboan  Hadjee  Point,  the  land  is  low, 
and  covered  with  trees,  while  from  the  northerly  side  of  the  bay 
the^  were  but  a  few  houses,  the  plaCe  having  been  lately  burnt. 

A  low,  small,  sandy  island,  which  is  formed  on  a  coral  bank, 
nearly  covered  at  high  water,  lies  between  Pulo  Matt  and  Lam- 
boan Hadjee  Point.  This  small  island  is  not  much  or  any  more 
than  a  hundred  rods  from  the  mainland,  and  cannot  be  seen  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  from  a  ship's  deck.  Between  this  and 
the  main  shore  is  safe  anchorage  and  smooth  water,  while  the 
surf  breaks  high  and  continually  on  the  outside  of  the  island; 
the  shore  where  the  surf  is  formed  may  be  half  a  mile  or  more 
in  length,  and  at  low  water  is  nearly  bare,  while  the  soundings  are 
deep  close  aboard,  and  all  around  it.  Turtles  resort  here  in  great 
numbers  at  certain  seasons.  To  the  southward  and  eastward  of 
the  island,  near  to  the  main,  there  are  several  dangerous  shoats, 
and  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  island,  which  serve  to  defend 
the  landing  of  Pulo  Matt  in  front  from  the  western  swell,  and 
from  the  south  part  of  the  bay  within  the  island. 

The  passage  to  the  anchoring  ground  or  harbour  within  the  ulutd 
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is  at  the  northern  end,  at  the  distance  of  two  cable  lengths  fron 
a  cond  shoal,  over  which  the  swell  sometimes  breaks.  Vessels 
intending  to  anchor  within  this  little  island  must  round  the  north 
end  near  to ;  when  between  it  and  the  main,  moor  where  it  suits, 
laying  the  heaviest  anchor  to  the  northwest,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  swell  from  that  quarter.  The  souDdings  are  three  or  four 
fethoms  near  the  shore  on  either  side,  and  the  channel  is  cteftr, 
with  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  The  tides  ebb 
and  flow  frx>m  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  At  low  water  it  is  not 
convenient  to  land  at  the  beach  in  a  common  boat,  on  account  of 
the  coral  reef  and  shoals  that  extend  some  way  from  the  landing- 
place.  Here  were  found  small  wells  of  excellent  water.  The 
lajah  of  Lamboan  Hadjee  claimed  jurisdiction  at  the  island  and 
harbour,  and  together  with  the  rajah  of  Soo-soo,  appeared  anx' 
ious  to  trade  and  hold  friendly  communication  with  Ainericana 
visitiDg  the  coast.  He  found  head  men  at  alt  the  landing-places 
within  the  districts,  but  says  instances  have  occurred,  when  they 
can  get  arms  and  a  few  vagabonds  about  them,  that  they  have 
declared  their  independence  of  the  principal  rajahs ;  but  not  being 
flupported  by  any  force  that  can  be  relied  on,  they  are  generally 
soon  overcome.  A  surprise  from  these  fellows,  be  says,  is  chiefly 
lo  be  guarded  against  on  the  coast  at  first  landing,  or  at  any  of 
the  small  unfrequented  places. 

The  captain  remarits,  that  he  was  at  some  pains  to  inquire  into 
the  tmdi  of  the  many  frightful  reports  of  vessels  being  cut  off, 
plundered,  men  murdered,  Sec,  but  could  not  learn  that  any  thing 
of  the  kind  had  ever  taken  place  on  the  west  coast  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  of  the  legal  governments,  exctpt  against  vessels 
which  had  committed  acts  of  piracy  by  seizing  coasting  proas, 
and  forcibly  takmg  away  their  cargoes.  Occurrences  of  this  kind 
had  taken  jdace  even  in  Lamboan  Hadjee  Bay,  by  vessels  from 
some  of  the  European  settlements.  When  any  thing  of  this  kind 
happens,  the  rajahs  unite  forces  and  take  the  vessels  by  storm, 
stratagem,  or  any  means  in  their  power.  The  natives  do  not 
easily  forget  such  wrongs,  but  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
doing  themselves,  as  they  deem,  justice,  by  retaliation  upon  the 
first  aggressors. 

At  this  period,  the  King  of  Acheen  had  several  armed  brigs 

and  proas,  which  he  frequently  sent  along  the  coast  to  enforce  the 
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laws  and  collect  the  revenue,  aa  veil  as  to  prevent  tnders  from 
going  into  ports  not  Bj^roved  of  or  licensed  to  trade.  "  We  wert 
frequently,"  says  the  captain,  "  on  shore  at  Lamboan  Hadjee,  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  Teasel,  with  lai^e  quantities  of  pepper,  which  could 
not  be  got  off  tiU  a  late  hour  at  night,  but  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain ioT  the  want  of  protection,  or  of  hBTing  any  of  it  stolen, 
though  only  one  or  two  hands  were  left  in  charge  of  it.  SeTeral 
of  the  ship's  company  went  back  into  the  country  as  far  as  the 
settlementE,  and  even  to  the  mountains,  either  out  of  curiosity  or 
to  shoot  bags,  which  were  very  plenty ;  and  always  met  with  the 
utmost  civility  and  kindness  &om  the  natives.  Probably  if  we 
had  treated  them,"  he  continues,  "  as  the  Europeans  are  generally 
disposed  to  act  towards  the  meaner  castes  of  India,  these  privileges 
might  not  have  been  allowed,  or  at  least  would  have  been  attended 
with  more  danger."  From  observations  made  during  his  slay,  it 
was  found  that  a  trifle,  with  friendly  manners,  would  always  secure 
their  friendabip.  He  saw  but  little  quarrelling  among  themselves ; 
robberies  and  other  crimes  were  severely  punished  among  them, 
and  that  too  in  the  most  summary  manner.  For  thefl,  the  criminal 
is  secured  to  a  kind  of  wooden  cross,  by  order  of  the  rajah,  who 
constitutes  the  whole  court,  and  thrown  into  the  water  of  a  pit  or 
seme  other  dirty  place,  and  is  there  held  until  strangled  to  death. 
There  is  no  delay  between  trial  and  execution,  no  irons,  no 
prisons! 

When  the  vessel  was  ready  to  depart,  the  rajah  and  many  of 
his  people  came  down  to  the  beach,  not  as  beggars,  but  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  friendship,  bringing  and  putting  into  the  boats  sugar- 
cane, a  few  fowls,  cocoanuts,  with  other  trifles ;  and  when  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  two  six-pounders  were  fired  from  Um 
rajah's  fort  in  compliment  to  the  captain.  They  had  more  pepper 
on  the  beach  for  sale,  but  as  his  accounts  were  closed  he  could 
not  take  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
them  whether  he  did  or  not. ' 

Such  is  the  interesting  picture  drawn  by  Dana  of  hia  Tint 
among  these  people,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  two.  How 
much  of  human  suffering  had  been  prevented  throughout  agonised 
and  bleeding  India,  had  the  early  European  voyagers  to  the  east 
been  governed  by  principles  so  just  and  eo  humane  I  But  vriiile 
he  noted  the  favourable  incideiitB  of  bis  viait,  he  seems  not  to 
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have  been  without  some  miegiviiigs,  and  haa  left  a  wainuig  to 
other  navigators,  which  shows,  notwithalanding  all  he  had  pre- 
viously said,  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  general  character 
of  the  people ;  for  he  would  not  feel  safe  doing  business  at  any  of 
the  outpoits,  without  A  sufficient  number  of  men  and  arms  on  board 
to  defend  his  vessel  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  surprise.  A  strwig 
and  vigilant  watch  was  at  all  times  necessary.  He  recommended, 
as  highly  prudent  in  vessels  procuring  cargoes  of  pepper,  to 
have  strong  crews,  notwithstanding  the  additional  expense ;  for 
it  is  not  possible  always  to  make  despatch,  if  doing  business  cu 
shore.  While  some  of  the  men  are  on  land,  others  in  the  boats, 
there  should  always  be  a  sufficient  force  on  board  to  manage  or 
defend  the  vessel,  as  emergences  required.  If  there  should  be 
any  of  the  crew  sick,  as  often  happens,  and  generally  from  im- 
{Hudeoce,  without  a  strmg  crew  business  would  go  on  but  slowly ; 
as  there  is  no  getting  the  Itfalays  to  work  when  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it. 

Within  Lamboan  Hadjee  Bay  are  many  coral  shoals,  and  a 
long  heavy  swell  sometimes  heaves  in  from  the  westward,  often 
breaking  high,  and  should  not  be  too  carelessly  encountered,  either 
in  boats  or  by  a  vessel.  A.  coral  shoal,  over. which  the  waves 
sometimes  break,  bean  from  Sandy  Island  southwest  or  soutb- 
west-by-west,  distant  four  or  five  miles.  Point  Mangin  is  low 
land,  covered  with  lofty  trees,  with  the  httle  huts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants interspersed  among  them.  There  are  many  corals  aboat 
this  point,  and  it  is  difficult,  at  all  times,  to  land,  on  account  of 
the  rollers  that  break  upon  the  beach.  At  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  ncotb  of  Point  Mangin  is  Tally  Pow.from  which  Soo- 
soo,  eight  or  nine  miles  further  north,  may  be  seen.  Abreast  of 
these  places.  Tally  Pow  and  Mangin,  there  is  good  anchorage  is 
from  seven  to  seventeen  fathoms,  clay  bottom,  which  is  convenient 
to  the  beach  of  either  ]:dace.  In  Soo-soo  Bay,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Tally  Pow,  there  is  a  large  shoal,  over  which  the  sea  contin- 
ually breaks,  which  serves,  however,  as  a  defence  to  the  landing 
at  Tally  Pow,  and  affords  inside  of  it , smooth  water  and  ssndy 
bottom.  When  in  the '  offing,  a  league  or  two  from  shore,  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  have  a  broken  and  rugged  appearance. 
Between  the  shore  and  foot  of  the  motmtaina  is  a  large  tract  of 
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low  land,  over  which  are  spread  out,  in  extennve  cultivation,  tb« 
pepper  plantations. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  Krenteen  hnodred  and  ninety- 
eight,  Captain  Joseph  Ropes,  in  the  ship  Recorery,  left  Salem, 
bound  direct  for  Mocha,  Arabia  Felix,  and  anived  in  that  port  on 
the  ninth  of  September.  This  was  the  first  American  vesBel  that 
BTer  displayed  the  stripes  and  stars  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  captain,  who  is  still  living,  informed  us  that  the  airival  of 
the  strange  ship  was  viewed  with  great  interest  by  the  authorities, 
who  could  not  divine  from  whence  she  came,  and  made  frequent 
inquiries  to  know  how  many  moons  she  had  been  coming.  The 
same  captain  visited  Padang,  Sumatra,  in  eighteen  hundred; 
found  the  natives  well  disposed,  and  was  very  successful  in  pn^ 
curing  a  cargo  of  pepper. 

We  shall  notice  but  one  more  of  these  early  voyages,  as  the 
trade  had  already  assumed  much  importance,  and  many  vessels 
were  now  in  the  business.  The  ship  Putnam  sailed  frt>m  Salem, 
November  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  two.  An  idea  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
during  the  same  year,  no  less  than  thirty  American  vessels, 
generally  small,  visited  the  coast,  seeking  cargoes  of  pepper. 
The  range  of  ports  on  the  west  side  had  proportionably  increased, 
such  aa  Analaboo,  Soo-soo,  Tangar,  North  Tally  Pow,  besides 
several  smaller  ports.  From  Analaboo  were  shipped  a  thousand 
piculs ;  Soo-soo,  eighteen  hundred  piculs  ;  Tangar,  fifteen  hundred 
piculs ;  North  Tally  Pow,  five  thousand  six  hundred  piculs ; 
Laboan  Hadjee,  eight  thousand  piculs ;  Muckie,  eighteen  hundred 
piculs.  Soo-soo  and  Muckie  were  at  that  time  the  most  important 
ports  on  the  coast. 

From  this  period  np  to  the  time  of  the  interruptions  occasiraied 
by  the  late  war  vrith  Great  Britain,  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Su- 
matra was  regularly  prosecuted  by  our  merchants,  from  several 
ports  of  the  United  States,  Salem  always  taking  the  lead.  We 
cannot  conclude  this  chapter,  therefore,  without  again  recurring  to 
the  space  this  latter  place  has  filled  in  the  conunercial  history  of 
our  country.  In  the  revolutionary  struggles,  Salem  took  a  decided 
and  early  stand.  When  the  port  of  Boston  was  shut  by  an  act 
of  the  British  parhament,  in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  which  the  Bostonians  had  thrown  overboard,  the  merchants  of 
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Salem  offered  their  friendB  of  Boaton  the  free  use  of  their  whaires 
and  stores  until  the  act  should  be  repealed,  or  th^  dispute  settled. 

Salem,  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  Harblehead  aitd  Beverly, 
were  foremost  in  taluDg  out  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
were  wonderfully  successful.  The  records  of  these  early  times 
show  that  the  brarery  of  these  hardy  adventurers  was  a  theme 
of  praise  throughout  the  colonies,  and  also  ainong  their  enemies. 
When  peace  airived,  and  our  independence  was  acknowledged, 
the  merchants  of  Salem,  as  has  appeared  in  this  chapter,  were 
among  the  first  to  explore  new  channels  of  trade,  disdaining  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  narrow  track  of  a  colonial  commerce, 
such  amhey  had  been  restricted  to  when  under  Great  Britain. 
With  a  few  erroneous  maps  and  charts,  a  sextant,  and  "  Guthrie's 
Grammar,"  they  swept  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exhausted 
the  markets  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  pushing  on- 
ward, entered  the  Straits  of  Babelmandei,  and  secured  the  trade 
of  the  Red  Sea.  They  brought  &om  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bom- 
bay, the  best  of  their  staples,  and  had  their  chtuce  of  the  products 
oT  Ceylon  and  Sumatra. 

They  had  also  a  double  share  of  the  Canton  trade;  in  fact,  their 
ships  were  seen  in  every  part  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  were  held 
in  respect  by  all  commercial  nations.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  fore- 
most in  these  enterprises.  Derby,  Gray,  Crowningehield,  Peale, 
White,  Forrester,  and  others,  were  followed  by  Thcnndike,  Pea- 
body,  Pickman,  West,  SUsbee,  the  sons  of  the  elder  Derby  and 
of  Crowningshield,  and  many  other  enterprising  merchants. 

While  engaged  in  this  profitable  commerce,  they  were  assidu- 
ous in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  they  visited,  and 
gathered  many  curiosities  and  anuquities  of  the  east,  of  which 
they  have  formed  a  splendid  museum  for  the  benefit  of  science 
and  the  arts,  and  the  gratification  of  the  curious  who  visit  their 
town. 

"  The  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  is  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  actually  navigated  the  seas  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  as  masters  or  supercargoes  of  vessels 
belonging  to  Salem.  It  was  founded  in  October,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  one.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  members 
have  been  admitted,  nineQr-one  have  died,  and  seven  have  retired 
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&om  the  society ;  bo  that  at  present  it  coDsists  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  memberB,  of  whom  one  huadred  and  thirty-two 
still  reside  in  Salem." 

The  chief  objects  of  the  institution  are,  to  assist  the  widows  and 
children  of  its  members,  when  they  need  it,  from  the  funds  of  the 
society;  to  collect  facta  and  make  observations,  which  may  tend 
to  the  improvement  and  security  of  navigation;  and  to  form  a 
museum  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  to  consist  chiefly  of 
euch  as  are  brought  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Cape  Horn. 

The  very  nature  of  these  voyages  gave  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  people.  The  length  of  time  they  passed  on  the  ocean,  gave 
the  officers  in  these  ships  fine  opportunities  to  improve  their 
minds  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  From  among  the  masters, 
supercargoes,  and  other  officers  of  these  Indiamen,  it  is  said  there 
have  been,  £rom  the  town  of  Salem,  a  great  number  of  the  members 
of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  state :  we  know  there 
have  been  three  members  of  congress,  two  secretaries  of  the 
navy,  a  United  States  senator,  and  a  great  mathematician,  second  to 
no  one  in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  one  who  has  corrected  the 
works  of  Newton,  and  enlarged  the  heavens  of  La  Place  ;  and,  in 
fine,  many  distinguished  minds  in  every  walk  of  life.  Whatever 
our  success  in  commerce  hereafter  may  be,  the  enterprise  of 
Salem  will  still  continue  an  era  in  our  annals,  worthy  the  pen  of 
the  first  commercial  historian. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ti  of  tha  Polom»c'«  yisit  aiiutrited  bj  het» — Pinticilptaelice'i  of 
the  Nuim  [K«viDiu  to  tkal  avent,  and'theu-  good  conduct  nnce — ThauformM 
freqnant  atUHnpt*  ami  failunM  prorod  hf  theii  own  confoMioni,  and  ths  Uatimoaj 
of  Phitrmntl  ii  Th'Jr  tiimnphuit  *'™«''"g  mpseliiig  ttw  Fnendibip,  uid  throat* 
of  futun  aggninoai — Effect  of  that  event  on  oni  euCam  commeice — RlTiTil 
of  thit  comiiMrce  after  the  attack  on  QuaUah-Bmltoo— 'Anecdote  of  Mahommed 
Bandah — Hie  Tint  to  the  Potomac — Raapect  and  admiratioa  of  the  American 
cbanctai— Hinta  to  Govenun«nt  on  the  piotoction  of  onr  commerce. 

BsrouE  we  take  a  final  leave  of  Sumatra,  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  a  moment  and  to  inquire,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
Potomac's  visit  to  the  pepper  coaat,  and  whethei  it  will  tend  to 
the  security  of  our  commercial  interests,  and  to  the  personal 
safety  of  our  countrymen,  in  their  future  tnteicourse  with  the 
natives  of  that  place.  These  are  momentous  imjuiries,  and  tbey 
not  only  deserve  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  attention,  care,  and 
frankness,  but  also  to  be  iUustrated  by  every  fact  that  can  throw  a 
smgle  ray  of  light  upon  a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance. 

We  are  now  ready  to  meet  these  questions  promptly  and  fairly; 
for  up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
minds  of  no  inconsiderable  poitiDn  of  the  American  people,  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  have  been  misled  with  regard  to 
the  true  merits  of  the  case  and  the  inevitable  result  of  this  highly 
important  enterprise.  We  are  now  prepared  to  determine  the 
point,  and  to  prove  by  the  strongest  testimony  of  which  the  cas^ 
is  susceptible,  that  the  Potomac's  visit  to  the  western  coast  of  Su- 
matra has  resulted  decidedly  and  unequivocally  in  the  complete 
attainment  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  oui  government ;  and 
that  the  enterprise  was  not  only  wisely  conceived,  and  AutbfuUy 
and  ably  executed,  but  that  any  deviation  from  the  course  actually 
pursued,  must  have  been  followed  by  an  ahnost  inconceivable 
train  of  evils.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  speak  know- 
ingly  on  the  subject- 

While  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  fell  in  with  a  vessel  which  had 
Tieited  Quallah-Battoo  after  the  departure  of  the  Potomac.     Since 
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our  return  to  the  United  States  we  h&Ye  made  it  a  point  to  go 
any  distance,  and  in  almost  erery  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing,  conveisiog  witli,  and  closely  examining  the  intelligent  mas- 
ters, supercargoes,  and  officers  of  such  American  vessels  as  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  trading  and  holding  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants, both  previoua  and  subsequent  to  our  attack  on  Quallah- 
BatMo,  on  Hie  sixth  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

In  prosecuting  this  inTestigation,  the  points  to  which  our  in- 
quiries have  been  especially  directed  are,  the  general  deportment 
of  the  Malays  before  the  outrage  on  the  Friendship ;  the  effect 
of  that  successful  act  of  piracy  along  the  coast,  previously  to  tho 
anival  of  the  Potomac ;  and  the  apparent  feelings  and  deport- 
ment of  the  same  people  since  the  occurrence  of  that  event. 

To  aH  these  respecuble  and  intelligem  individuals  we  have 
uniformly  propounded  the  same  questions,  and  have  received 
their  distinct,  separate,  and  individual  replies,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or'  possibility  of  concert  with  each  other.  These  answers 
have  afterward  been  carefully  compared;  and  from  more  than 
twenty  written  documents,  taken  from  the  mouths  of  our  infonn- 
ants,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  select  the  least  item  of  discrepance ; 
a  very  material  fact,  which  goes  far  to  conJinnthe  following  views, 
which  we  now  give  as  the  abstract  and  substance  of  their  united 
testimony.  Of  the  fidelity  of  our  statements  they  will  be  able  to 
judge. 

It  is  agreed  that  piracy  had  become  a  system  with  many  petty 
chiefs  OH  the  coast,  and  particularly  at  Quallah-Battoo.  1%ree  or 
four  years  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  Friendship,  they  had 
attempted  to  cut  o^  or  manifested  evident  intentions  to  do  so,  al- 
piOBt  every  vessel  that  had  entered  their  ports.  !We  shall  only 
mention  a  few,  out  of  many  cases  that  might  be  cited. 

A  Salem  brig  was-on  the  coast  with  specie,  but  had  not  con- 
menced  loading:  the  captain  had  never  traded  with  the  Malays, 
and  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  inhalHtants  of  Quallah-Battoo. 
A  proa  was  fitted  out  by  them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  c^ 
turing  his  vessel  while  she  lay  at  anchor ;  but  he  most  fortunately 
suspected  their  designs,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  come  along- 
side. On  their  return  to  Battoo,  they  made  no  secret  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  unsuccessful  expedition ;  die  leader  of  which  hai 
lately  been  executed  by  the  Dutch  for  piracy. 
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Another  Americsn  brig  wao  trading  at  QuallahTBsttoo,  a  few 
-weeks  before  the  disasterof  the  Frieodship,  with  weights  so  much 
lighter  than  aie  required  for  a  Malay  picul,  that  serend  of  them 
who  owned  no  pepper,  and  who  saw  that  the  captain  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  trade,  advised  faim  to  makp  them  hesTier.  A  plan 
was  also  projected  to  take  this  vessel  in  the  same  manner  they 
afterward  did  the  friendship,  by  sending  a  greater  number  of  Ma- 
Ia3r8  with  the  pepper  to  the  yeseel.  This  was  preTented  by  one 
of  the  natire  cle^s,  who  takes  an  account  of  the  pepper ;  and 
who  knew  that  if  they  succeeded,  his  only  means  of  support 
would  be  cut  o^  in  ctmsequence  of  Tesseli  avoiding  the  port ; 
and  embracing  a  moment  when  no  one  was  observing  him,  said 
to  the  captain,  "  Twenty  bags  pepper — tweaty>five  men — take 
care !"     A  boat  usually  carries  one  hundred  bags  and  seven  men. 

The  clerk  had  good  reasons  to  be  cautious ;  as,  not  long  before, 
it  is  said  another  had  been  poisoned  for  giving  a  similar  intimation 
of  an  intended  act  of  piracy ;  and  it  is  often  owing  to  the  clerks 
that  so  many  projected  schemes  of  villsny  have  been  frustrated. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  captain  being  thus  apprized  of  his 
danger,  took  immediate  measures  to  defeat  the  nefarious  intentions 
of  the  conspirators  ;  who,  in  this  instance,  had  certainly  no  provo- 
cation. The  sune  captain  afterward  went  to  Soo-soo;  where 
tfaey  detained  him  on  shore,  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  pay  two  hundred  dollars  for  his  release  a 
ransom. 

These  unsuccessfid  attempts  at  cutting  off  vessels  on  the 
coast  had  become  so  common,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  every  shipmaster  engaged  in  the  trade. 
One  of  our  intelligent  informants  was  marked  as  the  prey  of  the 
pirates,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Sumatra.  Soon  after  his  arrival  tm 
the  coast,  before  he  had  opened  any  dealings  with  them,  a  large 
proa  was  sent  from  Quallah-Battoo  to  capture  his  vessel.  Quick 
in  their  discrimination  of  strangers,  they  presumed  upon  his  sup- 
posed ignorance  of  their  character,  and  had  made  powerful  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  their  nefarious  design  into  execution. 

The  captain,  however,  had  not  come  upon  the  coast  without 
Ida  precautionary  lesson;  and,  therefore,  suspecting  mischief, 
instead  of  permitting  the  well-manned  proa  to  lie  alongside,  he 
ctHnpelled  them  to  andior  at  a  distance.     He  had  but  eight  men 
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on  board,  and  had  the  well-anned  Malays  resolutely  spiang  among 
them,  nothing  could  hare  sared  the  vessel.  The  captaia  after- 
ward ascertained  to  a  certainty,  that  the  intended  assailants  were 
well  prepared  with  loaded  blunderbusses,  concealed  in  the  hold, 
of.  which  fact  they  openly  boasted  at  Qualtah-Battoo,  and  ex- 
pressed the  bitterest  chagrin  at  failing  in  the  avowed  object  of 
their  expedition. 

The  leader  of  this  lawless  gang,  whose  name  is  Mattavee, 
afterward  armed  a  proa,  and  commenced  a  system  of  piracy 
against  his  own  countrymen.  Indeed,  the  instances  of  their 
piracy  on  each  other  are  very  common ;  and  they  often  display  aa 
much  treachery  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  aa  they  ex- 
ercise  towards  strangers.  Every  Achenese  who  has  the  means, 
resides  in  a  fort,  with  swivels  pointed  out  of  the  room  in  which 
he  sleeps,  and  guns  mounted  over  the  gate,  which  is  seldom 
opened,  a  small  hole  being  cut  in  it,  just  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
one  man  at  a  time.  Though  always  armed,  a  single  man  rarely 
ventures  to  pass  ftvm  one  village  to  another,  particularly  in  the 
night.  In  one  word,  such  a  thing  as  mutual  confidence  does  not 
exist  among  them. 

Every  advantage  whi^  accident  or  the  misfortune  of  a  ship- 
master may  give  these  people,  is  sure  to  be  improved  in  extorting 
money  from  him ;  and  often  without  the  least  shadow  of  justice, 
as  tiie  following  incident  will  show. 

The  master  of  an  American  vessel,  who  took  in  a  part  of  his 
cargo  at  Muckie,  had  promised,  on  certain  conditions,  to  give  the 
chief  fifty  dollars.  Something,  however,  occurring  to  prevent  the 
latter  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  contract,  it  was  mutually  agreed 
between  them  that  the  promise  of  the  captain  was  null  and  void, 
and  that  the  chief  had  no  claim  upon  him.  Nothing  further  was 
said  on  the  subject  until  the  vessel  had  completed  her  loading, 
when  the  captain  was  decoyed  into  a  room  on  shore  by  several 
Achenese,  where  the  chief  before  mentioned  advanced  with  a 
drawn  kris,  and  demanded  of  him  fifty  dollars ! 

The  captain  reminded  him  of  their  mutual  arrangement  on 
this  subject,  and  the  clear  understanding  that  the  money  was  not  to 
be  paid ;  and  that  there  were  witnesses  present  who  could  testify  to 
the  fact.  The  chief  replied,  that  the  captain  had  met  with  a  great 
misfortune  in  losing  his  memtny,  and  that  the  mcmey  must  and 
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sbonld  be  paid!  A  cotnproDiise  was  finally  effected,  and  the 
rease]  saiied.  The  oext  season,  this  same  chief  acknowledged, 
in  the  presence  of  several  Americans,  that  the  money  was  not 
due ;  and  this  happened  at  a  place  where  the  people  were  juatly 
esteemed  to  be  the  best  on  the  coast. 

While  the  brig  Thule,  of  New-York,  waa  lying  at  Quallah- 
Battoo,  seTeral  of  her  men  deserted,  whom  the  rajah  took  under 
his  protection,  gave  them  arms,  and  told  them  to  shoot  the  captain 
if  he  attempted  to  molest  them.  He  then  negotiated  with  the 
captain  to  restore  tfie  men  at  a  certain  stipulated  price.  The 
men,  however,  were  never  given  up ;  and  the  captain,  having  lost 
several  others  by  sickness,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  port  with 
only  seven  hands,  including  himself,  being  about  half  her 
eomplemeuL 

Po  Quallah,  while  at  Joo-Joo,  boasted  of  his  success  in  taking' 
the  IViendship ;  and  observed,  to  adopt  his  own  expression — "  My 
feet  are  now  stained  with  blood ;  and  if  I  dip  my  whole  body,  it 
will  be  no  worse  for  me  in  this  world  or  the  next.  I  will  now 
cut  off  every  American  vessel  that  falls  in  my  power."  This 
remark  implies  .a  consciousness  of  wrong,  even  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  and  the  Malays,  at  other  ports,  have  frequently 
admitted  that  the  people  at  Quallah'Battoo  deserved  punishment. 
Tet  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  after  the  piratical  capture  of 
the  Friendship,  almost  every  Malay  on  the  coast  exulted,  consid- 
ering it  a  national  triumph  over  "  the  invincible  white  man."  In 
feet,  on  every  part  of  the  coast,  as  can  be  testified  by  many  re- 
spectable witnesses,  they  boastingly  threatened  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican government  did  not  notice  the  outrage  at  Quallah-Battoo, 
every  American  vessel  that  visited  the  coast  on  the  following 
seastm  would  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Friendship.  This  was  re^ 
peatedly  uttered,  at  porta  so  distant  firom  each  other,  and  so  soon 
after  the  event,  that  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  piratical  propensities 
of  these  people ;  and  that  if  they  could  rob  and  murder  vrilh  im- 
punity, neither  moral  considerations,  nor  their  allegiance  to  any 
superior  power,  should  restrain  them. 

Willing  and  anxious  as  we  are  to  meet  the  whole  question,  let 
it  be  admitted,  for  a  moment,  that  among  the  victims  of  our 
justice  at  Quallah-Battoo,  there  were  some  innocent  individuals. 
If  9uch  b«  the  fact,  no  one  can  regret  it  more  than  ourselves,  as 
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one  of  the  inseparable  eTils  lo  a  state  of  warfare.  But  let  tts  be 
permitted  to  ask,  how  many  innocent  persons  there  could  ime 
been  in  the  place,  when  almost  the  whole  population  poured  out 
from  the  Tillage,  and  rushed  down  to  the  water's  edge — nay,  eren 
waded  into  the  surf,  flourishing  their  weapons,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  Captain  Endicott  to  his  ship,  on  boatd  of  which  the 
massacre  of  his  crew  had  already  commenced  t  Who  will  say 
that  all  did  not  participate  in  the  outrage,  when  every  one  ex- 
claimed, as  he  saw  the  preconcerted  signal  of  success  waring 
from  the  tafferel,  "  The  ship  is  taken  ! — the  ship  is  ours !" 

We  freely  admit  the  justice  and  humanity  of  that  legal  maxim 
which  allows  ninety  and  nine  guilty  persons  to  go  "  unwhipped 
of  justice,"  lather  than  one  innocent  being  should  suffer ;  for  it  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  that  state  of  society  in  which  are  rigilant 
guardians  of  the  peace,  and  where  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
arrests  the  culprit  almiost  as  soon  as  ^e  offence  is  committed. 
But  it  cannot  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  present  case,  where, 
as  we  h^Te  abundantly  shown,  every  shadow  of  law  and  justice 
is  recklessly  trampled  under  foot ;  where  the  lires  and  property 
of  our  citizens,  while  engaged  in  their  peaceful  and  lawful  pur- 
suits, can  receive  no  protection  from  the  nominal  rulers ;  where 
the  elevation  of  rank  and  station  is  seldom  accompanied  by  the 
elevation  of  moral  character ;  and  where  the  rajahs  themselves 
descend  to  the  same  petty  tricks  that  are  practised  by  their 
meanest  subjects.  Lenity  to  such  people  is  inhumanity  to  the 
honest  and  deserving. 

EJiowing,  as  we  do,  the  character  of  this  people,  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  our  inter- 
course with  them,  and  the  number  of  vessels  trading  on  the  coast, 
the  only  matter  of  astooiebment  is,  that  they  should  have  es- 
caped so  long !  It  is,  doubtless,  owing  in  part  to  the  unceasing 
vigilance  of  the  masters  of  vessels  trading  on  the  coast,  and  partly 
from  an  ei:aggerated  idea  of  the  physical  superiority  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  more  wealthy  of  losing 
our  trade,  which  to  them  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
But  their  diminished  resources,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  pepper,  and  their  additional  wants, 
arising  from  the  increased  consumption  of  opium,  have  of  late  yean 
tandered  many  bo  desperate,  that  they  are  ripe  i<x  the  commiuioD 
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ctf  any  crime,  frtmi  which  they  are  not  Testnined  by  the  fear  of 
punishment.  In  confinn&tion  of  this  fact  we  have  niunerous 
incident!  before  us,  with  one  of  which  only  we  shall  trouble  the 
reader. 

Soon  after  the  afiair  of  the  Friendship,  the  brig  Homer,  Captain 
Ijoveitt,  came  to  anchor  off  Quallah-Battoo ;  and  though  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  from  rague  rumour,  aware  that  sconething  wrong  had 
occurred,  he  was  not  exactly  acquainted  with  what  it  was;-  and, 
in  consequence,  went  directly  and  confidently  on  shore  in  his 
boat  with  two  men.  He  had  the  precaution,  however,  to  order 
his  men  in  the  boat  to  Bbove  off  to  some  distance  ^m  the  beach, 
while  he  advanced  to  commnnicate  with  the  rajahs. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  befoe  he  found  himself  a  prietmer, 
and'  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  armed  Malays,  determined 
to  despatch  him.  They  held  a  solemn  debate  among  themselves 
on  the  policy  of  the  measure ;  the  amount  of  which,  together 
with  their  fatal  determination,  was  unnmunicated  to  the  captain 
by  one  of  the  minority,  in  broken  BngUsh.  Expostulations  he 
knew  would  be  fruitless,  and  he  was  about  resigning  himself  to 
the  dreadful  fate  which  appeared  inevitably  to  await  him,  when 
an  aged  Achenese  arose,  and  with  the  usual  salutatory  gesture, 
spoke  m  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question.  His  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner  were  not  appeals  to  their  justice  or  humanity, 
but  to  their  self-interest.  He  maintained  that  if  they  laid  violent 
hands  <Hi  the  captain,  the  getting. possession  of  bis  vessel  was 
still  a  very  doubtful  matter  ;  while,  io  either  case,  the  loss  of  the 
American  trade  was  equally  certain.  Here  was  much  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain.  This  argument  was  deemed  unanswerable, 
and  the  captain  was  linally  restored  to  liber^. 

The  same  kind  of  feeUng  at  that  time  pervaded  the  natives 
along  the  whole  coast,  and  the  same  sentiments  were  boldly  and 
hourly  expressed  up  to  the  period  of  the  Potomac's  arrival.  The 
Malays  daily  became  more  insolent  and  presuming,  and  without 
the  most  incessant  vigilance  and  wary  precaution,  no  American's 
life  was  safe.  Many  of  the  pepper  planters,  who  had  become 
mined  by  the  indulgence  of  their  extravagant  and  dissipated  pro- 
pensities, sometimes  staking  a  whole  crop  on  a  single  cock-fight, 
were  DO  better  than  reckless  desperadoes,  inciting  and  urging  each 
other  to  acts  of  piracy  and  murder ;  while  others,  of  more  power 
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and  isfluence,  were  not  only  restrained  by  motites  of  policy  and 
self'iaterest,  but  ihey  recollected  that  twelve  tnooiu  had  not 
yet  passed  aw&y,  and  that  the  big  ship,  with  whose  Tisit  they  had 
been  threatened,  might  yet  come  to  their  shores.* 

Hence  it  appears  eTident,  that  a  regular  system  of  piracy  on  our 
commerce  with  Sumatra  was  only  prevented  by  the  conflicung 
passions  of  feai  and  cupidity  on  one  part,  and  the  increased  cau- 
tion and  vigilance  of  shipmastere  on  the  other.  From  the  con- 
current testimony  of  every  person  familiar  with  the  Malay  char- 
acter, and  who  happened  to  be  on  the  coast  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  had  not  our  government  sent  an 
armed  vessel  to  redress  our  grievances,  oi  had  the  commander 
of  that  vessel  acted  with  indecision  and  want  of  ener^,  the 
United  Sutes'  commerce  on  that  coast  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  have  been  tot^ly  annihilated. 

To  what  extent  the  commercial  interests  of  our  country  were 
actually  affected  by  the  piratical  capture  of  the  Friendship,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  precision  ;  but  official 
records  show  that  our  imports  from  and  exports  to  India  and  China, 
were,  for  the  years  1 830, 1 83 1 ,  and  1 832,  as  follows  :— 
Exporit  to — 
|S,87a,UI  |I66,S90    domratic  pradilM 

586,903    foieign         do. 
Aaia  genonllj  94,lfil  66,31S     domeitic      do. 

329,190    fbiei^         do. 
laSl,    Chiu  8,088,806  SU,T90    doniHtie      do. 

1,049,046    foraigD         do. 
Au*  genenll;  T7,Bei  48,868    domeMic      do. 

SGl.lSS    foroi^         do. 
ISaS,    Chin*  S,S44,907  838,163    domMtic      do. 


Anbw  84,086 

AiUgenanllr  111,180 

C*pe  of  Good  Hope    13,016 


024,360 

49,888    domaMie 
469,489    foreign 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  the  commencement  of  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  piratical  capture  of  the  Friendship,  mercantile  confidence 
was  impaired ;  or,  irom  some  cause  or  other,  our  imports  from  the 
east  were  much  reduced  in  amount  from  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
But  after  the  visit  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  punishment  of  tbt 
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pirates,  an  event  which  marked  the.  commcDcement  of  ei^iteen 
hundred  and  thiity-two,  our  imports  from  the  east  were  augmented 
more  than  one  third,  while  our  exports  of  domestic  produce  were 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  The  increase  was  still  greater  in  the 
yeai  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  ap  to  the  month  of 
September.  To  China,  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  were 
9637,T74  ;  ftneign  produce,  (893,774 ;  and  to  Asia  generally^ 
domestic  produce,  860,158}  foreign,  9477,042.  Imports  fiom 
China,  97,541,570  j  Asia  generally,  9269,426. 

Along  the  whole  pepper  coast,  since  the  visit  of  the  Potomac, 
a  remarkable  chai^  has  taken  place  in  the  deportment  of  the 
natives.  Ever  since  that  (to  them)  memcvable  event,  they  have 
,  been  far  less  presuming  and  insolent ;  are  guilty  of  fewer  unjust 
exactions ;  acknowledge  on  all  hands  that  they  have  received  new 
lights  on  the  subject  of  our  national  character,  and  confess  that^ 
contrary  to  their  former  opinion  of  our  beiiq;  "  merely  a  natim 
of  traders,"  they  now  own  the  superiority  of  our  power,  and  sen- 
sibly feel  that  we  have  both  the  vnll  and  the  means  to  redresB  our 
grievances.  •  : 

The  port  of  Muckie,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Quallah-Bat- 
too.  Here  resides  a  young  native  of  some  consequence  and  no- 
toriety, both  as  a  pilot  and  pepper  trader,  by  the  name  of  Mahom- 
med  Bundah.  He  is  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  enterprising,  and  is 
respected  by  his  countrymen  as  second  only  to  the  rajah<  He  is 
well  acquainted  on  the  coast,  particularly  at  Laboan  Hadjee,  a 
pMt  but  a  few  miles  further  north,  occasionally  visited  by  Amei^ 
ican  traders. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  the  Friendship,  a  similar  project  was 
in  agitation,  by  a  gang  of  young  desperadoes  at  Laboan  Hadjee,  for 
seizing  an  American  vessel  then  lying  at  that  port ;  and  as  they 
wished  fcur  a  bold  and  active  leader,  they  sent  a  message  to  Mv 
hommed  Bondah,  at  Muckie,  stating  that  they  wished  to  see  him 
on  business  of  importance.  Ignorant  of  their  intentions,  the  young 
man  repaired  to  Laboan  Hadjee,  wbeie  they  let  him  into  the  secret 
of  their  conspiracy,  and  solicited  him  to  join  the  expedition,  with 
a  promise  of  one  half  the  booty  vrfaich  might  accrue  from  die  ad- 
venture, in  case  of  auccess. 

Young  Bundah  resisted '  the  t«mpl»tiiHi,  as  he  says,  cm  th* 
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grounds  that  if  they  were  even  soccesaful,  which  was  extremelj 
doubtful,  the  sum  of  money  which  would  fall  to  his  share  would 
be  no  compMisation  for  the  Iosb  he  should  Bustain  in  mercantile 
reputation,  together  with  the  confidence  and  trade  of  the  Amei- 
icanB ;  while  the  attempt,  without  succeeding,  would  be  all  Iom 
and  no  gain.     He  would  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

After  the  disaster  oi  the  FiiendBhip,  her  commander.  Captain 
Endicott,  told  Mahommed  Bmidah  that  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months  from  the  perpetration  of  that  piratical  act,  a  big  ship  from 
the  United  States  would  most  assuredly  visit  Quallah-Battoo,  and 
severely  punish  the  aggressors.  Young  Bundah  was  seriously 
struck  with  this  solemn  assurance,  and  expressed  strong  feelings 
of  alann'for  the  result.  Captain  Endicott  tbenfore  assured  him 
that  no  one  would  suffer  but  the  guilty,  as  Americans  never  in- 
Jured  the  unoffending  j  and  that  he  and  his  friends  need  be  under 
no  apprehensions  on  account  of  &eii  property  oi  personal  safety. 
As  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  the  captain  gave  Mahommed  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  recommendation  to  the  commander  of  the 
hostile  force,  whoever  he  might  be,  that  should  visit  the  coast. 

Bundah  was  not  alc»ie  in  being  affected  by  this  menace  of  na- 
tional  vengeance,  so  solemnly  predicted  by  Captain  Endicott-  It 
was  circulated  and  talked  of  all  along  the  coast.  Some,  Hke 
their  friends  in  another  quarter,  "  believed  and  trembled."  Many 
reckless  spirits  heard  it  with  indifference ;  and  the  great  majority 
ridiculed  it  as  an  impossibility. 

In  the  mean  ume,  "  moons  waxed  and  waned,"  time  rolled  on, 
and  the  fiist  infloence  of  the  predictioti  became  gradually  weak* 
ened  in  the  minds  of  all.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  they  began  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  the  prophet,  and  to  mock  at  the  tardiness 
of  justice. 

Twelve  moiilbs  had  nearly  elapsed — the  thirleenth  moon  waa  «t 
hand,  and  they  still  reposed  in  fancied  secnrity,  continnally  project- 
ing new  acts  of  piracy,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  were  so  often 
defeated.  In  two  days  more,  they  would  hail  the  anniversary  of 
the  Friendship's  capture,  which  would  occur  on  Friday,  the  ninth 
of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  all  were  de- 
riding  the  idea  of  the  threatened  visitation  of  the  "big  ship." 

But  on  Monday  the  sixth,  the  inhabitants  of  Muckie  were 
thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  terror  and  alarm,  by  the  fatal  tidtnga 
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of  tke  entire  destruction  of  Quallah-Battoo,  with  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Malays — that  "  the  big  ship"  had 
indeed  come,  within  two  days  of  the  specified  period !  that  the 
aim  of  vengeance  had  faJIen  upon  them  in  an  hour  when  they 
looked  not  for  it;  and  that  the  smouldering  ruins  of  Quallab- 
Battoo  might  be  gazed  ifpon  as  a  monument  of  American  justice. . 

Young  Bundah  wa3  powerfully  affected  by  this  intelligence ; 
but  he  also  recollected  his  letter  to  the  commanding  officer,  and 
rssoWed,  at  all  hazards,  to  visit  the  big  ship,  and  to  deliver  it 
himself. 

The  frigate  was  lying  ^at  anchor  at  Soo-soo,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  her,  and,  if  passible,  appease  the  just  wrath  of  her 
commander,  according  to  oriental  usage,  by  the  choicest  presents 
he  could  command.  He  accordingly  freighted  his  canoe  with 
fowls,  together  with  all  such  friiit^  of  the  island  as  he  thought 
would  prove  acceptable  to  the  American  chief.  But  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  starting,  bis  mother  heard  of  his  desperate  inten- 
tions ;  and,  with  the  amiable  tenderness  of  a  fond  and  anxious 
parent,  was  so  much  alarmed  for  ^e  safety  of  her  only  son,  that 
she  begged  him,  with  tears,  to  desist  from  a  purpose  which  to-h«r 
excited  imagination  was  so  fraught  with  peril,  if  not  leading  to 
certain  death.  The  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  place  united 
their  entreaties  with  hers,  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the  young 
man  from  his  lash  enterprise,  which  they  considered  as  running 
voluntarily  into  thv  tiger's  mouth. .  As  he  still  persisted  in  his  pur- 
pose, the  superior  rajah,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  peremp- 
torily forbade  him  to  proceed. 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  young  Bund^  affected  to  acqui- 
esce and  confirm  to  their  wishes.  He  unloaded  his  canoe,  and 
professed  to  have  abandoned  his  intentions.  But  no  sooner  had 
qight  drawn  a  veil  over  his  proceedings,  than  his  ;eady  bark  was 
cautiously  reladen;  and,  accompanied  with  only  one  Malay,  he 
pushed  his  little  vessel  from  the  shore,  and  both  laying  theii  mna^ 
cular  arms  to  the  oars,  directed  their  course  for  Soo-soo. 

They  had  no  hght  of  tJie  moon  to  cheer  their  lonely  passage, 
and  having  now  sufficient  time  for  reflection,  the  yoiuig  adven- 
turer began  to  feel,  some  serious  apprehensions  for  tlie  effect  of 
his  rashness.  Parental  authority  and  affection  had  been  requited 
by  filial  disobedience,  which  is  almost  the  only  crime  that  i»- 
FS 
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ceives  uniTerBal  reprehension  among  these  people.  But  Iftlier- 
iog  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede,  he  resolved  to  go  on 
with  firmness,  but  witl^  every  requisite  caution.  He  therefore  - 
changed  his  plan  so  far  as  to  land  at  Soo^soo,  to  reconnoitre  and 
make  inquiries.  He  did  so,  and  the  next  nnonaing's  sun  lighted 
his  little  well-freighted  bark  on  her  way  to  Uie  frigate. 

His  feelings,  on  thus  approximating  to  the  big  ship,  which  had 
just  poured  such  a  cataract  of  ruin  on  the  pirates  of  Quallah- 
Battoo,  can  more  easily  be  conceived  than  described.  He  him- 
self describes  them  in  a  style  of  &ank  simplicity  that  is  highly 
amusing.  His  first  idea,  on  becoming  sensible  of  the  vessel's 
actual  magnitude,  was,  "  If  o  enough  piculs  of  pepper  to  load 
such  big  ship !"  On  rowing  alongside,  he  was  instiintly  recog- 
nised by  Mr.  Barry,  second  officer  of  the  unfortunate  Friendship, 
who  invited  him  on  boaid,  and  pledged  himself  for  his  protec^Mi 
and  kind  treatment. 

Reassured  by  this  unexpected  welcome  by  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mahommed  was  soon  on  the  spardeck  of  the  Potomac, 
where  the  first  thing  that  arrested  his  attention  was  the  splendid 
naval  uniform  of  the  officers ;  a  costume  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  But  &om  the  commanding  deportment  and  golden 
epaulets  which  distinguished  one  individual  on  the  quarterdeck, 
he  was  at  no  loss  as  to  where  his  respects  were  first  due.  Con- 
ducted  by  Mr.  Barry,  he  timidly  proceeded  aft,  and  uncovering 
his  head,  made  a  low  and  almost  reverential  salam  to  the  com- 
modore ;  while  the  latter,  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  assured  him  of  his  fiiendship  and  protection. 
Nearly  bewildered  with  joy  at  this  unlooked-for  reception,  Ma- 
hommed produced  the  letter  of  Captain  Endicott,  which  the  com- 
modore perused,  and  again  bid  him  welcome.  The  young  rajah 
then  pointed  to  his  casoe,  and  spoke  of  the  refreshments  it  con- 
tained ;  on  which  the  commodaie  ordered  them  to  be  passed  <m 
bohnt,  and  presented  his  visiter  wiUi  twenty  dollars  as  a  compen- 
sation. By  this  time,  Mahommed  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
pleasure,  not  uimiingled  with  jside,  as  he  said  to  himself,  "  What 
the  rajah  and  my  mother  say  to  this  V 

The  commodore  then  assigned  Mahinnmed  to  the  caic  and  pro- 
tection of  a  middy,  who  conducted  him  through  various  parts  of 
lim  ship,  and  e^uned  every  thing  which  his  wondering  inquiii- 
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tiTeaew  required.  On  descending  to  the  gundeck,  which  was 
■omewhat  obacured  by  the  closed  porti,  he  started  with  surprise 
and  alaim  at  the  fonnidable  appearance  of  what  be  at  first  mis- 
took for  a  range  of  wild  buffaloes,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  ship ; 
but  he  was  soon  given  to  understand,  that  theB$  thirty-two- 
pounders  were  far  more  dangerous  to  pirates  and  murderers  than 
all  the  buffaloes  in  the  wilds  of  Sumatra. 

After  feasting  his  eyes  until  he  was  satisfied,  Mahommed  took 
his  leave,  and  soon  filled  with  joy  and  admiration  the  bosoms  of 
his  mother  and  friends  at  Muckie,  who  had  all  given  him  up  for 
lost  From  that  day  forward  this  young  man  has  been  looked  up 
to  with  more  admiration  and  respect,  on  account  of  this  perilous 
achievement,  than  Columbus  was  ever  honoured  with  while  livin^^ 
for  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  !* 

Nor  was  Mahommed  Bundah  alone  in  his  feelings  of  increased 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  American  character,  after  the  at- 
tack on  Quallah-Battoo.  The  powerful  rajah  of  ^roumon,  whose 
character  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  favour- 
able Ught,  has  often  been  heard  to  express  his  astonishment,  that 
afier  he,  with  all  his  armed  brigs,  had  vainly  endeavoured  for  two 
years  to  reduce  Quallah-Battoo,  the  Americans,  vrith  the  crew  of 
a  single  vessel,  had  destroyed  it  in  two  hours. 

The  luat  of  cupidity  and  thirst  for  plunder,  which,  after  the 
capture  of  the  Friendship,  spread  like  a  contagion  along  the  coast 
firom  one  port  to  another,  has  measurably  passed  away ;  and  even 
the  surviving  rajahs  of  Quallah-Battoo  now  frequently  express 
their  wishes  to  be  visited  by  our  merchant  vessels  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  ;  and  profess  that  they  intend  hereafter  so  to  de- 
mean themselves,  as  never  again  to  provoke  the  visit  of  the  big 
ships  of  war. 

In  another  point  of  view,  they  now  behold  our  national  ch^- 
acter  in  a  new  light.  In  the  history  of  the  past,  the  investment 
and  capture  of  a  native  town  was  always  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  the  possession  and  occupation  >on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors.     When  Quallah-Battoo  was  taken  by  the  forces  under 

*  Such  tra  |he  puticDlln,  u  otUra  rdaUd  bj  Bnndth  huaicir  to  Ct{>laiB  C, 
WDEuBS,  to  <Aom  we  an  md*bl«d  fyt  tataj  metal  ftcti ;  for  he  not  adj  traded, 
but  noted  with  aa  ial«llig«vt  if  •  wfaM  ha  nwon  Ika  cMit  of  SsmUta.' 
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Commodore  Dornies,  not  only  iU  inhabitante,  but  every  one  else 
in  the  neighbourhood,  supposed  that  the  Americans  intended  to 
establish  tbemBelvea  at  that  place,  and  erect  fortifications  for  its 
defence.  They  are  now  beginning  to  learn  the  important  lesson, 
Aat  conquest  fbrms  no  parf  of  our  national  policy ;  and  the  good 
e&cts  of  this  lesson  are  already  strikingly  apparent. 

"  For  Columbia  nerei  Sghu 
For  coaquest  or  for  plondBr  ) 
Nothing  but  iniitlled  ligiiti 
Can  waks  bar  msrtiil  Ihnoder." 

WooDnoRTll. 
Bat  the  work  has  only  been  faiily  commenced— much  still  ie> 
mains  to  be  accomplished.  At  inteirals,  but  not  too  remote  from 
each  other,  oui  armed  vessels  should  visit  this  coast.  A  sloop 
of  war  and  a  schooner  would  be  amply  sufficient,  if  conducted 
by  a  judicious  commander.  They  should  arrive  on  the  coast  in 
March,  and  remain  until  October.  Every  pepper  port  should  be 
visited,  and  conferences  should  be  held  with  all  tbe  principal  ra- 
jahs, explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  our-  commerce,  and  the 
principles  on  which  we  always  conduct  our  trade ;  impressing  on 
them  the  necessity  of  acting  wi^  justice,  and  of  restraining  their 
dependants  from  acts  of  outrage.  It  should  be  particularly  and 
emphatically  represented  to  them,  that  an  awful  responsibility 
xests  upon  those  in  authority  for  any  act  of  piracy  ^ha.t  may 
be  hereafter  committed  on  the  coast ;  and  that  an  adequate  pun- 
ishment will  assuredly  tiead  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

The  officers  of  our  vessel,  while  engaged  in  this  service,  might 
also  devote  a.share  of  their  time  and  attention  in  making  additional 
surveys  on  the  coast ;  while  much  uaefijl  infonnation  in  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge  might  be  collected.  Something  might 
thus  be  done  towards  removing  the  reproach,  thai  we  have  con- 
tributed nothing  to  improve  tbe  hydrography  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
In  die  event  of  a  war,  to  which  contingency,  in  common  with 
other  nations,  our  country  is  ever  liable,  we  ^all  feel  the  want 
of  a  more  perfect  knowledges  of  those  remote  places  to  which  our 
commerce  is  extended. 

A4  it  respects  climate  at  the  pepper  ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  w«  hare  an  interest  fact  befc«e  us :  ^t  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  6Ay  seamea  emplc^ed  in  that  tiade  during  the  year 
eigfateen  hundred  and  thirty,  in  ten  vesBels,  verymueh  exposed  as 
they  usually  aie  on  the  coast,  only  one  died  in  the  space  of  four 
months ;  and  his  disease  was  oot  malignant  in  its  chaiacter.  In 
selecting  an  ancharage,  a  close  harbour  should  be  avoided.  Rigas 
Bay  should  not  be  entered' unless  tiom  necessity.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  anchor  where  the  breezes  blow 
over  low  land,  and  water  firom  the  wells  is  generally  brackish  and 
DDwholesome.  That  article,  however,  can  be  procured,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  from  streams  which  flow  firom  the  mountains. 

Again  we  repeat,  that  the  result  of  the  most  patient  inquiry,  fcxnn 
sources  which  we  belieTe  could  oot  lead  us  astray,  has  left  bo 
doubt  (m  our  mind,  that  oux  interests  on  t^  coast  of  Sumatra  hare 
been  placed  on  a  footing  of  security  hitherto  unknown.  Tha 
policy  which  directed  the  Potomac  to  that  coast,  to  be  lasting  in 
its  effects,  must  be  followed  up  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  expense ; 
though  there  exists  no  reason  why  either  the  <sie  or  the  other 
should  be  fcvmidable. 

Id  every  port  of  India  to  which  our  commerce  has  extended, 
our  vessels  of  war  should  occasionally  make  their  appearance ; 
for  it  is  always  better  by  a  wise  policy  ajid  timely  foresight  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  than  to  be  under  the  paiofiil  neces- 
sity of  avenging  it ! 

Let  our  intelligent  shipmasters,  supercargoes,  and  officers, 
whose  adventurous  spiiits  lead  them  to  visit  the  ports  of  semi- 
barbarians,  reflect  that  they  too  have  an  important  pajl  to  perform. 
They  should  never  forget  that  they  are  American  citizens ;  and 
in  those  remote  situations,  often  the  only  representatives  of  our 
national  character.  Let  them  study  to  elevate  that  character  in 
the  estimatioo  of  the  natives  by  an  honourable  intercourse,  a  just 
and  fair  competition  ia  trade.  For  while  our  government  shall 
continue  ever  vigilant  and  ready  to  protect  its  citizens  in  their 
lawful  trade,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  at  the  most  distant  points 
of  the  globe,  however  difficult  and  hazardous  to  approach  by 
heavy-armed  vessels,  considerations  of  honour,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity require  that  we  should  always  be  in  the  ri^t. 

An  evil  still  exists  on  the  pepper  coast  of  Sumatra  which  re- 
(juires  cmrection,  while  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  lus  to  propoM 
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a  proper  remedy.  We  allude  to  the  want  of  a  regular  atandaid 
of  weights.  The  Malay  picul  is  one  hundred  and  tbirty-thTee  and 
a  third  pounds ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  prevailing  in  all  the  ports, 
that  the  statxiard  of  wei^t  ia  as  much  a  matter  to  be  regulated 
by  e<»itract,  as  the  piice  of  the  pepper  itself.  The  consequence 
must  be  obnous ;  the  Malay  will  sand  or  wet  his  pepper,  and  the 
trader  will  provide  against  loss  by  endeavouring  to  procure  greater 
weight.  The  trader  in  a  neighbouring  port,  fearing  that  his  com- 
petitw  will  get  better  measure  than  himself,  and  thus  enter  the 
home  market  to  better  advantage,  vrill  exert  himself  in  his  con- 
tract, to  as  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency.  While  this 
state  of  things  exists,  difficuhies  will  occasionally  occur ;  and 
though  not  of  great  importance,  they  are  still  annoying  and  per- 
plexing, wiUiout  bringing  profit  or  advantage  to  any  one. 

We  have  conversed  with  no  one  interested  in  this  subject,  who 
does  itot  feel  anxious  that  this  difficulty  should  be  removed  by 
the  establishment  of  some  standard ;  and  it  can  make  but  little 
difference  what  that  standard  is,  so  that  it  be  unifonn.  By  con- 
cert of  actimi,  in  one  season  the  difficnltymight  be  settled.  This 
concert,  however,  is  hard  to  bring  about ;  for  while  all  feel  the 
necessity,  who  shall  begin  the  reform  T 

There  can  be  ao  impropriety  in  having  this  question  decided 
and  put  to  rest  by  government.  An  armed  vessel,  visiting  the 
coast,  might  be  provided  with  a  standard  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  one  third  pounds  weight,  to  be  left  with  the  rajahs 
of  the  jHriocipal  ports,  with  a  plain  explanation  of  its  object,  and 
every  cause  for  cavil  or  dispute  would  be  immediately  removed. 
We  offer  this  as  a  suggestion,  in  the  adoption  of  which  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  most  cheerfiilly 
acquiesce, 

But  w&have  lingered  long — perhaps  the  readtir  may  think  too 
long — upon  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  If  there  be  any  of  this 
opinion,  we  beg  them  to  nflect  that  forty  years — a  large  portion 
of  our  national  existence — have  now  passed  away  siiKe  the  com- 
mencement of  our  trade  on  that  coast ;  that  as  early  as  eighteen 
hundred  and  three,  thirty  vessels,  small  ones  it  is  true,  were  in 
the  trade ;  that  it  has  been  contintied  with  varied  success  and  oc- 
casicmal  interruptions  to  the  {Hesent  time ;  employing  £rom  six 
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hiutdred  to  twelre  hundred  tbousEmd  dollars  capital  annually; 
that  the  direct  and  ciicuitoiu  trade  tpriiiging  from  this  island,  hai 
fwmed  no  ioconaiderable  item  of  our  commercial  prosperity; 
that  if  the  aggregate  of  the  vhole  trade  could  be  ascertained,  it 
would  probably  not  fall  far,  if  any,  short  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  yet,  only  a 
short  time  since,  when  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  armed 
vessel  to  that  point,  a  chart  of  the  coast  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  possessioD  of  our  goTemment !  And  though  the  inquiry  was 
not  actually  to  be  made,  in  what  part  of  the  world  Sumati«  was 
located,  yet  almost  every  thing  that  was  known  of  it  beyond  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  marked  A.  and  B. 

This  is  not  the  only  point  to  which  these  remsrks  might  be 
applied ;  for  many  others  could  be  named,  were  it  our  present 
purpose  to, do  so.  The  genius  of  our  people  is  strongly  and  de- 
cidedly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure ;  and  it  is 
hoped,  for  the  honour  of  our  country  and  the  American  name, 
that  the  time  has  at  length  come,  when  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
tection of  our  government  ^lall  at  least  keep  pace  with,  if  not 
lead  b,  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens. 

Previous  to  the  Potomac,  no  public  vessel  had  visited  India 
and  China  for  the  special  protection  of  our  commerce,  since  the 
Congress  frigate  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  and  none 
had  passed  through  these  seas  since,  except  the  Vincennes,  on 
her  return  from  the  Pacific  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  track  of  the  Potomac,  the  Peacock  and  Boxer 
have  both  been  in  the  east,  and  through  a  commercial  agent,  who 
went  in  the  Peacock,  we  have  understood  that  some  new  chan- 
nels of  trade  have  been  opened,  and  obstructions  in  old  ones 
removed.  There  is  still  room  for  fiirther  action ;  while  Anther 
comment  is  reserved  for  another  place. 

An  ample  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  fresh  provisions 
bom  Soo-soo,  had  now  been  taken  on  board ;  and  the  rajahs  of 
the  neighbourhood  continued  to  pay  their  visits  to  the  commo- 
dore, or  to  send  their  deputations  with  professions  of  peace,  and 
the  promise  of  their  future  good  deportment  towards  die  Ameri- 
cans.    It  might  have  been  well,  had  time  permitted  further  cMi- 
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fsrence ;  but  thatwu  impoosible.  Other  placea  in  the  cast  were 
to  be  TiBited,  and  the  wide  Pacific  waa  to  be  croased,  ere  the 
Potomac  could  reach  the  place  of  her  original  destination;  so 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  February,  the  word  was 
given  to  get  imder  way. 

"  TliB  uichor  nphuTBi,  the  uili  nnfurl. 
The  peDDQiu  of  lilk  in  t}iB  brteiM  coii ; 
And  tba  cmM  of  tbe  biDona  befora  hn  floog." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PwMgs  to  the  Sinit  of  SnndB — Centaonul  AmojenKj  of  Wuhington't  Biithdaf 
— Pmtriotic  ReHeclioiu— Enter '  the  Stnit— PrineB't  laUnd— Jan  Head— Flat 
Point— EoTtei'*  Ba;— Lunpoon  Baj— Rajah  Bun  Peak— Hog  Point— M«w 
B»j  aai  Idand — Popper  Ba; — Aogai  Riuda  and  Tillage — Cap  and  Button — 
Bantam,  or  St.  Nicholaa'  Point — Shoraa  of  Bantam — Beautiful  Proq>«:t~fiaDtam 
Hilt,  baj,  Uwn,  and  villagei — Traffic  nith  the  natife* — Periloiu  adTeature  of 
the  ConuDodors — The  Hooiiaiid  lalandi — Burial  of  the  dead — The  Potomac 
awboi:*  in  BataTia  Roada — Beacona  in  the  Strait  of  Sonda. 

Ao  Stated  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Polo- 
mac  left  the  coast  of  Sumatra  on  Saturday,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  tjiirty-two,  and  for  four  days  after- 
ward was  constantly  tantdized  with  light  and  rariable  winds.  Al- 
though at  considerable  distance  ftotn  land,  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-second,  and  within  the  uBual  range  of  the 
legular  monsoon,  the  latter  was  found  to  be  so  much  affected  by 
the  influence  of  alternate  land  and  seabreezes,  that  the  irigate 
was  virtually  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  both.  Hence,  she  was 
almost  constantly  becalmed,  and  the  slightest  breeze  was  hailed 
as  a  welcome  visiter — all  hands.running  on  deck  to  meet  it, 

Besides,  this  day,  the  twenty-second  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  was  the  centennial  anniversary  oi  the 
birth  of  Washington !  How  many  manly  and  patriotic  hearts  on 
board  that  gallant  ship,  were  throbbing  with  fervid  emotion,  re- 
sponsive to  the  reflections  which  naturally  suggested  themselves ! 
— "What  a  glorious  day  is  this,  in  our  own  country,  where  it  is 
consecrated  by  patriotism,  and  hallowed  by  the  gratitude  of  millions 
of  independent  freemen !  What  multitudes  are  now  met  together, 
indulging  in  pleasing  recollections  of  the  past,  and  in  fond  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future!  A  century!  One  hundred  years !  What  a  little 
point  in  the  annals  of  time ! — what  a  small  space  in  the  age  of  a 
nation  !  What  was  our  country,  and  what  were  we  as  a  people  one 
hundred  years  ago !  What  changes — what  eventfiil  vicissitudes 
have  we  passed  thiougfa !  If  true  to  ourselves,  what  hi^  de»* 
tinies  await  us '. 
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" '  O  Wuhibgtoo  1  deuMt  ud  brat  of  oai  nee, 

Tlij  deeds  ihrau^  the  nigfat-cloud  of  age*  dull    lif^ten ; 
llf  nune  on  bii  Binaer  the  eoldiei  ehall  trace. 
To  hiUow  hie  death,  or  hia  triumph  to  brighten.' " — Spiaodi. 

"  Insulated  and  distant  as  we  are  from  our  homes  and  the  soul- 
exciting  ceremonies  and  festiTities  of  the  day,— with  nearly  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  globe  between  us — stiD  we  exult  in  the 
pioud  name  and  privilegei  of  American  citizens,  and  feel  that  the 
national  tie  which  binds  us  to  that  beloved  region,  strengthens  by 
distance.  Though  antipodes  to  those  of  our  joyful  countrymen 
who  are  now  united  In  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Washington, 
we  are  with  them  in  heart,  and  warmly  embrace  them  with  the 
arms  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  patnotism.  We  pledge  them  iB 
the  deep  musings  of  the  silent  heart ;  and  between  the  change  of 
watch,  and  the  pressure  of  a  tropical  sifn,  we  honour  the  day  as 
well  as  our  nautical  duties  will  permit." 

Such  doubtless  were  the  unez^nressed  feelings  of  many  on  this 
interesting  occasion  ;  seithei  were  the  brave  tais  forgotten,  on 
whose  valour  and  steadiness  the  efBcacy  and  gloiy  of  our  navy 
depend.  They  were  treated  by  the  commodore  to  an  extra  ex- 
hilarating diAu^t ;  or,  in  language  more  technically  correct,  they 
were  all  called  to  "  splice  the  main  brace." 

But  theywfere  recalled  from  the  pleasing  Visions  of  their  distant 
homes  and  national  festivities,  by  the  sadder  duties  incidental  to 
their  present  situation.  The  sick-list  had  begun  to  swell  on 
board  the  Potomac,  and  now  comprised  more  invalids  than  it  had 
at  any  former  period  since  she  left  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  new  cases  were  dysentery, — that  ruthless  scourge  of  sea- 
men in  the  East  Indies,  and  brought  on,  perhaps,  in  this  instance, 
by  change  of  diet,  and  drinking  Uie  river-water  of  Sumatra;  but 
all  things  considered,  the  ship's  crew  might  even  then  be  termed 
very  healthy.  - 

From  the  last-mentioned  date  until  the  first  of  March,  the 
Potomac  stood  along  the  outer  channel,  from  the  DOTtb,  almost 
constantly  beset  by  squalls,  particularly  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days.  But  even  these  changes  were  acceptable,  as  Uiey  cooled 
the  air,  and  relieved  the  redundant  pulse  and  throbbing  temple. 
On  Thursday,  the  first  of  March,  the  vrind  was  again  fresh  and 
steady,  so  Uutt  the  ship  was  once  more  throwing  the  sphy  aad 
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corliDg  the  water  under  her  bows,  in  the  fine  style  of  ten  knots 
an  hour.  In  the  evening,  land  was  again  announced  from  aloft, 
which  proTed  to  be  the  Island  of  Engano,  the  most  southerly  of 
the  large  islands  on  the  west  side  of  Sumatra.  We  lay  to  ' 
during  the  night  with  the  maintopsail  to  the  mast.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  again  made  sail,  and  stood  for  the  Strait  of  Sunda, 
which  has  two  channels  leading  into  it  from  the  northward : — 
viz.,  ihe  small  channel  between  the  west  end  of  Java  and  Prince's 
Island,  and  the  great  channel  to  the  north  of  this  island,  between 
it  aod  the  south  coaat  of  Sumatra. 

The  channel  between  Prince's  Island  and  Java  Head  is  about 
four  miles  wide.  This  island,  which  is  called  by  the  natives 
Pulo  Poutaugh,  is  the  largest  of  any  at  the  mouth  of  the  strai);, 
and  yet  not  more  than  five  leagues  in  extent,  lying  in  latitude  6* 
SO'  south,  and  longitude  105*  10*  east.  Near  its  centre  are  some 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  but  near  the  shores  the  land  is  low, 
particularly  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  open  sea.  The  Dutch 
were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  traversing  this  narrow  channel,  con- 
sidering it  the  safer  passage  of  the  two.  Many  ships  continue  to 
do  the  same,  although  the  other  and  wider  channel  between  Prince's 
Island  and  Crockatoa  is  most  generally  frequented. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  FViday,  the  second  of 
March,  Java  Head  was  in  sight ;  but  did  not  present,  as  was  ex- 
pected, the  appearance  of  a  high  bluff  or  promontory,  although 
elevated  land  was  seen  overit,whichmayhavebeen  often  taken  for 
Java  Head  itself.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  it  the  land  is  also 
high,  with  steep  cliffs  facing  the  sea. 

Java  Head  lies  in  latitude  6° 48'  south,  and  longitude  lOS*  1 1'  east, 
and  1*  41'  west  from  the  city  of  Batavia.  The  coast  of  Sumatra, 
in  a  soft  blue  mist,  was  visible  on  the  west,  and  the  strait  was  ex- 
puiding  directly  ahead,  td  die  northeast.  At  this  moment  a  wreck 
was  reported,  which  brought  all  hands  on  deck.  The  unfortunate 
stranger  could  be  distinctly  seen  lying  on  her  beam  ends,  with 
stump-tofonasta  extending  out  h(Hi20ntally.  Even  the  suffering 
Burrirers  could  be  distinctly  discerned  clinging  to  the  helmless 
hull,  and  the  sympathies  of  all  were  quite  awakened,  as  the  Poto- 
mac's course  was  altered  to  bear  down  upon  it.  This  amiable 
excitement,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration ;  as,  on  nearing 
the  object  of  solicitude,  it  proved  to  be  the  tmak  of  a  laige  pal- 
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metto-tree,  which  had  loomed  so  largely  that  all  weie  astotushed 
at  the  deception. 

A  most  beauti&l  and  perfectly-defined  circle  appeared  tound 
^e  HUH  this  m<»rning,  of  a  dark  cloudy  colour,  with  its  edges 
tinged  with  the  brightest  yellow  and  pink.  Some  say  that  this 
phenomenon  is  indicative  of  a  gale.  Such  an  appearance  around 
the  moon,  we  believe,  is  always  consideied,  both  by  seamen  and 
landsmen,  as  the  precursor  or  premonitory  symptom  of  an  im- 
pending storm.  Thus  Falconer,  in  his  beautiful  nautical  poem 
of  the  Shipwreck — (a  dreadful  disaster,  in  which  the  poet  himself 
was  a  participator  and  one  of  the  few  surviTera)— describes  the 
phenomenon  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  ahnnid, 
Pale  glinuDcred  o'er  tha  long  ptoLracted  cloud  ; 
A  migfatj  hog  aroand  hor  ailTcr  thTOm, 
With  parting  tneteoia  croaa'd,  portentooa  ahoDS  ) 

This  in  the  troubled  akj  fiill  oh  priTaili, 
Oft  deemed  a  signal  of  tempeslaoas  g;alea." 

By  noon,  Prince's  Island  was  close  aboard,  and  the  Island  of 
Crockatoa  began  faintly  to  pencil  its  outlines  on  the  distant 
horizon.  About  four  P.  M.,  the  wind  hauled  aft,  and  directly  into 
the  strait.  The  frigate  was  now  standing  up  the  passage,  before 
the  wind,  with  yards  across,  and  the  breeze  iresh,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  knots,  all  steering  nails  set,  and  the  water  foaming 
and  curling  around  her  bows.  The  ship's  band  was  playing  m  a 
lively  and  animating  style.  Every  officer  and  man  was  at  his 
post  on  deck,  land  was  in  view  on  every  side,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  landscapes  in  nature.  On  the  left,  the 
peat  Island  of  Sumatra  was  expanding  her  anus  as  if  to  meet  th« 
similar  advances  of  herneighbour  Java,  while  a  numerous  progeny 
of  lovely  Uttlfr  islands  were  smiling  between  them — the  clouda 
above,  at  tbe  same  time,  arched  with  several  rainbows,  the  effect 
of  different  squalls.  In  one  word,  the  coup-£ail  of  ihe  picture 
was  beautiful  beyond  description ;  and  though  perhaps  not  equal 
in  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  mountain  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds and  enriches  the  view  at  Rio  Janeiro,  yet  in  softneHi 
gayety,  and  mellowness  of  appearance,  it  is  not  inferior  to  that 
at  any  other  in  the  world. 

Our  frigate  had  BOW  fairly  entend  this  highly  tnteiestiiig. pa»- 
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■age,  called  the  Strait  of  Snnda,  which  is  formed  b;  the  near 
approzimation  of  Java  to  Sumatra,  the  western  extremity  of  the 
one  approaching  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  othei.  These  two  eztensiTe,  but  comparaliTely 
narrow  islands,  weie  probably  once  united  at  the  point  wheie  this 
very  passage  now  exists  ;  and  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by 
the  faci,  that  the  channel  between  them  is  speckled  with  numer- 
ous little  islands  of  Tarious  dimensions.  This  strait  is  between 
fi%-  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  Tarying  from  twenty  to  four- 
teen in  breadth.  The  features  of  ^e  two  grand  islands  are 
presented  to  the  spectator  while  passing  between  them,  and  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  peculiar  luxuriance,  softness,  and  amenity  of 
their  native  teints  of  verdure.  On  both  these  great  islands,  and 
particularly  on  Sumatra,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  strait,  all  is  vegetation  and  verdure — all  repose — all  silent, 
monotonous,  and  unvarying ;  there  is  no  particular  point  for  the 
eye  1o  rest  on.  Like  the  new  and  virgin  isles  of  the  west,  wKen 
first  discovered  by  Columbus,  the  prospect  presents  one  continued 
extent  of  soft  and  luxuriant  green — communicating  refreshment 
to  the  eye,  but  conveying  no  cheering  sentiment  to  the  heart 
Such  to  the  first  man  might  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  earth 
prior  to  the  formation  of  his  helpmate.  It  is  associated  with  such 
a  cheerless  idea  of  solitude,  of  loneliness,  and  of  the  total  ab- 
sence of  social  affections  and  intercourse,  that  one  might  well 
exclaim  with  the  poet — 

»■  >  ■  ■  Womtu) — ohiToiiuuLl  whees  rorm  mdirboM  moI, 
Are  the  qwll  koA  tha  light  of  Mch  path  ne  pqnua  ; 
Whethat  BODikad  in  tha  urojnc,  or  chilled  st  the  pola, 
ir  woman  be  lliere,  there  a  happineH  too." 

On  directing  the  eye  to  the  east  side  of  the  strait,  the  coast  of 
Java  (particularly  the  shore  of  Bantam)  presents  a  different  as- 
pect. The  {onala  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  arts  <^  civili- 
zation, and  the  intermediate  patches  of  cleared  ground  exlubit 
evident  testimony  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  imparting  varie^ 
and  beauty  to  the  prospect,  and  teaching  the  wanderer  to  feel  that 
civilized  beings  are  near  him,  ready  to  participate  irith  him  is 
those  social  enjoyments,  debarred  from  which  every  place  ia  a 
desert. 

The  wind  had  slackened  some,  but  still  our  well-trimmed  vessd 
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moved  on  at  the  rate  of  ei^t  knots,  and  every  one  expected  to 
reach  Lampooa  Bay,  which  U  sitn&ted  on  the  Sumatra  side  of  the 
strait,  on  ^e  following  day.  At  ten  o'clock,  P.M.,  howeTer,  the 
irind  had  become  so  light  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  anchor, 
which  was  done  in  sixty-two  fathoms  of  water,  and  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  Island  of  Crockatoa.  At  daylight  die  next 
morning,  Saturday,  March  the  third,  oiu  ship  was  again  got  mider 
way,  and  as  the  wind  was  dead  ahead  frpm  the  northeast,  the 
whole  day  was  employed  in  beating  up  towards  Lampoon  Bey. 
As  this  process  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  examining 
both  sides  of  the  strait,  we  shall  here  give  a  short  description  of 
that  interesting  avenue,  which  leads  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into 
the  China  Sea. 

The  aouthwestemmost  extremity  of  Sumatra,  which  bounds 
the  west  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Sunda  on  that  side,  is  called 
Flat  Point,  and  is  in  latitude  104*  40'  east^  distant  about  three 
leagues  southeast  from  Fortune  Island.  Flat  Point  is  a  long 
neck  of  land,  jutting  out  and  projecting  several  leagues  from  the 
Aiainland  of  Sumatra,  and  forming  the  southwest  side  of  Key- 
Bel's  Bay.  The  south  part  of  this  neck  of  land  is  low  and  woody, 
and  its  extreme  point  is  sometimes  called  Tanjong  Chinna. 
Vessels  have  anchored  on  the  east  side  of  this  point  in  seventeen 
fathoms,  where  they  were  sheltered  &om  northwest  winds,  and 
procured  a  supply  of  water. 

On  proceeding  further  up  the  strait/ the  coast  of  Sumatra  is 
found  to  be  indented  by  two  large  bays ;  one  of  which  is  Keyser's, 
just  mentioned,  and  the  other,  further  north,  Lampoon  Bay. 
There  are  also,  along  this  side  of  the  strait,  several  islands  and 
rocks  of  various  dimensions.  Keyser's  Bay  projects  into  the 
land  about  five  leagues,  in  a  northwealerly  direction,  and  is  about 
three  leagues  wide,  having  water  of  various  depths,  from  ii%  to 
one  hundred  fathoms,  inside  alOng  the  western  shore,  and  at  die 
upper  part,  where  the  anch(»age  is  good,  orei  a  muddy  bottom. 
The  village  of  Borne  stands  close  to  the  northwest  end  of  the 
bay,  where  there  ate  some  shoal  rivulets.  The  shores  are  ge»- 
eially  low,  and  the  lands  marahy  near  the  sea ;  but  in  some  places 
there  are  pepper  plantations.  A  little  inland  from  the  nordiwest 
■n^e  of  the  bay,  rises  a  high  conical  mountain,  called  Samanca, 
or  Semanco  Peak,  also  Keyser's  Peak.    There  are  other.raoan- 
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tains  eastward,  between  this  peak  and  I^ampoon  Bay,  the  most 
delated  of  which  is  called  Lampoon  Peak.  These  mountjuna 
can  be  seen  a  great  way  at  sea  in  clear  weather,  by  vessels  run- 
ning for  the  Strait  of  Suiida. 

In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  Keyser's  Bay  is  Tubooan,  or 
Keyser'a  Island,  which  is  high,  bold,  and  safe  to  approach,  ths 
channel  on  either  side  being  spacious  and  clear  of  danger ;  bat 
the  water  is  deep,  and  the  bottom  rocky  in  some  places.  On  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island,  there  is  anchorage  in  fifteen  tx  six- 
teen fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Near 
the  east  point  there  is  a  salt  water  creek,  six  feet  deep  at  the 
entrance,  with  ffesb  water  at  the  head,  where  a  supply  may  be 
procured.  There  are  some  pepper  plantations  on  the  island ;  aitd 
at  the  east  end  are  tall  trees,  fit  for  masts.  There  is  an. excellent 
harbour,  with  five,  six,  and  seven  fathoms  water  in  it  near  the  east 
point  of  Keyser's  Bay,  which  may  be  known  by  some  islets  close 
to  the  entrance,  one  of  them  resembling  a  sugarloaf. 

Lampoon  Bay,  which  the  Potomac  was  now  endeavouring  to 
reach,  is  further  up  the  strait,  on  the  same  coast,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Flat  Point  and  K.eyser's  Bay.  It  is  formed  between 
Tanjong  Tekooe  on  its  west,  and  Rajah  Bassa  on  its  east  side  ; 
and  is  not  less  than  twenty  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  ex- 
tends nor^ward  into  the  land  nearly  the  same  distance.  From 
Tanjong  Tekoos,  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  a  chain  of  islands 
extends  a  considerable  way  to  the  eastward,  having  channels  be- 
tween some  of  them,  and  also  between  them  and  the  point,  witli 
soundings  from  forty  to  twenty  fathcms.  Other  islands  line  the 
western  shore  of  the  bay  inside,  between,  which  and  the  main 
there  are  several  good  roads  or  places  of  shelter,  formed  by  ibe 
adjoining  islands  and  shoals,  with  small  villages  opposite  to  them 
on  the  main. 

The  outermost  and  largest  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
is  called  Pulo  Lagoondy,  and  is  separated  from  Tanjong  Tekooa 
by  ft  channel  about  h^  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile  Wide,  with 
thirty  or  for^  ftthoms  water  in  it,  and  no  soundings  outside  in 
the  entrance,  which  seems  to  render  it  rather  intricate  for  largs 
siiips,  as  it  is  formed  foy  high  land,  liable  to  produce  eddy  winds, 
ftccompanied  at  times  by  strong  cmxents.  But  with  a  leading  land- 
hteexe  in  the  morning,  a  ship  may  run  out  through  it  with  safe^. 
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On  the  north  side  of  Pulo  Lagoondy  is  a  small  bay  called 
Naanga  Haibour,  with  the  small  island  of  Pulo  Patappan  in  the 
middle  of  its  eninince,  on  the  east  side  of  which  is  the  best  pas- 
sage  into  the  baibour,  by  borrowing  near  the  shore  of  Pulo  La- 
goondy.  The  depths  are  here  &om  fifteen  to  ten  fathoms,  and 
,  inside  the  harbour  &om  twelve  to  seven  fathoms,  where  a  ship 
may  mooi  secure  &om  all  winds,  and  careen,  if  necessary. 

Rajah  Bassa  Road,  situated  directly  under  the  highland  called 
Refreshment  Head,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  Lampoon  Bay, 
is  an  excellent  place  for  procuring  good  water  with  facility ;  to- 
gether with  refreshments,  such  as  turtle,  fowls,  buffaloes,  oranges, 
plantains,  &c.  But  the  purchaser  must  always  be  on  his  guard 
against  treachery.  Large  vessels  ought  not  to  anchor  in  less 
than  ten  fathoms ;  for  although  the  soundings  decrease  regularly 
over  a  soft  bottom  to  six  or  seven  fathoms  in  general,  yet  the 
shore  is  fronted  by  a  rocky  bank,  which  projects  out  to  five  or  six 
fathoms  in  some  places,  and  is  also  quite  steep. 

Rajah  Bassa  Peak,  also  called  Ejow  Peak,  is  about  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  anchorage  of  the  road  op- 
posite is  in  latitude  5°  50'  south,  and  it  is  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Crockatoa  Peak,  or  in  longitude  105*  32'  east.  The  water 
deepens  to  twenty-five  and  twenty-seven  fathoms  towards  the 
Three  Brothers,  three  isles  which  are  situated  about  four  miles 
west-by-north  from  Cocoanut  Point,  which  is  the  south  extremity 
of  Rajah  Bassa  Road.  There  is  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  in 
the  gut  between  the  middle  and  south  Brothers.  In  coming  from 
the  eastward,  these  three  islands  appear  as  one,  and  do  not  begin 
to  open  until  the  vessel  approaches  Rajah  Bassa  Road.  The 
depths  in  crossing  Lampoon  Bay  to  Pulo  Lagoondy  are  bom 
thirteen  to  nineteen  fathoms,  regular  soundings  and  good  an- 
chorage. 

Cocoanut  Point  is  low,  overhung  by  cocoanut-treea,  from 
whence  the  coast  tends  easterly,  forming  a  concavity  between  it 
and  Hog  Point.  The  land  is  rather  low  near  the  latter,  but  rises 
gradually  to  an  elevated  peak,  about  a  league  eastward  of  Cocoa- 
nut  Point. 

The  northeastern  boundary  of  the  Sunda  Strait,  on  Uie  Smna- 
tra  side,  is  a  sharp  projection  of  land,  called  Tanjong  Toca,  or 
Hog  Point,  which  is  situated  about  four  leagues  to  the  t 
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of  Lanqwon  Bay,  in  latitude  5*  54'  south,  ItMigitude  105*  43*  30* 
east,  or  r  6'  30"  west  from  Batavia,  by  chronometer.  This  point 
foniifl  the  southeast  extremity  of  Sumatra,  and  here  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  strait,  it  being  only  fourteeen  miles  across 
to  JaTa. 

There  is  a  rock  six  or  seren  feet  above  water,  two  miles  north- 
west from  Hog  Point,  called.  Collier's  Rock,  being  about  fifty  feet 
in  circuit,  and  fifty  distant  from  it  lies  a  coral  rock  under  wdter. 
These  two  dangers  are  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  with 
fifty  or  fifty-five  fathoms  close  to  them  on  the  outside.  There  is 
another  rock  above  water  bearing  south  from  Hog  Point,  distant 
two  thirds  of  a  mile,  with  sixty-five  or  seventy  fathoms  outside 
of  it,  and  deep  water  between  it  and  the  point,  which  is  rery  bold, 
»nd  surrounded  by  deep  water. 

Fronting  theSumatran  shore  to  the  northeast  of  HogPoint,  are 
Zutphen  Islands,  which  are  sometimes  called  Hog  Islands,  and 
BMnetimeii  the  Hounds.  Between  them  and  the  main  are  several 
shoals  and  islets,  with  anchorage  among  them  in  some  places. 
The  largest  of  these  islands,  uid  part  of  the  coast  adjacent,  are 
high  land,  mostly  covered  with  wood ;  to  the  southward  they  are 
very  steep,  having  from  forty  to  fi^  fathoms  of  water  very  near 
them,  where  they  ought  not  to  be  closely  approached ;  but  towards 
the  northernmost  of  the  group  there  are  from  twenty-three  to  thirty 
fethoms,  and  here  ships  might  occasionally  anchor,  particularly 
off  the  north  end  of  this  island,  which  lies  in  latitude  5*  SC 
south.  A  river  empties  its  waters  near  this  place,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth  stands  a  village  called  Tangrea, 
with  rice-fields  around  it,  cattle,  poultry,  and  plenty  of  cocoanuts. 
But  the  natives  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  look  at  the  Sumatian  shore  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  we  now  beg  the  reader  to 
accompany  us  "  on  the  other  tack,"  and  take  a  peep  at  the  Java 
coast,  which  lines  the  southeast  side  of  the  same  strait. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  are  two  channels  to  enter  the 
Strait  of  Sunda  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  one  between  Java  Head 
and  Prince's  Island,  and  the  other  outside  of  Prince's  Island,  the 
latter  being  the  one  selected  by  the  Potomac.  The  chaimel  between 
this  island  and  the  shores  of  Java  is  about  four  miles  broad.  It 
is  called  Prince's  Strait,  and  sometimes  the  Behouden,  or  Safe  Pat* 
02 
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BEtge  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  not  so  much  frequented  aa  the  other, 
but  is  always  adopted  if  a  ship  intends  to  water  at  Afetv  Bay,  which 
is  more  con*enient  for  that  purpose  than  Prince's  Island. 

Java  Head,  which  bounds  the  southwestem  entrance  to  the 
Strait  of  Sunda  on  the  Java  side,  is  a  projection  of  land,  not 
pointed,  but  about  twelve  miles  wide  at  its  extremity.  It  is 
generally  high  and  steep,  projecting  a  little  in  the  middle. 

About  six  miles  north  of  Java  Head  is  a  projection  of  land 
known  by  the  name  of  "  First  Point  of  JaTa,"  otherwise  called 
Tanjong  Jungkulan ;  and  this  is  the  south  point  of  the  entrance 
of  Prince's  Strait.  It  is  easily  known  by  a  remarkable  rock  off 
it,  called  the  Friar,  which  lies  nearly  southeast-by-south,  about 
fire  miles  from  the  Carpenters,  which  bound  the  other  side  of 
Prince's  Strait.  The  First  Point  is  in  latitude  6°  44'  south,  about 
two  leagues  north  of  the  Head,  and  the  coast  between  them, 
v^ch  forms  a  bight,  ts  fronted  by  high  rocks,  in  some  places 
■etching  out  about  a  mile.  On  these  rocks,  as  also  on  the  Friar 
and  Carpenters,  the  sea  beats  high  during  westerly  winds  or  in 
bad  weather.  Ships  proceeding  through  Prince's  Strait  during 
the  northwest  monsoon,  should  keep  near  to  Prince's  Island  and 
the  Carpenters,  particularly  in  working  out  against  westerly 
wind? ;  for  a  current  will  then  generally  be  found  setting  out  in 
their  favour.  During  the  other  mons'oon,  when  winds  prevail 
from  the  Southeast  and  south,  vessels  ought  to  keep  nearest  to  the 
Java  shore  and  the  Friar ;  which  rock  may  be  approached  within 
one  or  two  cables'  length. 

About  a  league  northeast  of  First  Point  is  Mew  Island,  situ- 
ated in  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  This  island,  which  is  also  some- 
times called  Cantce,  lies  in  latitude  6°  43'  south,  and  is  small  and 
hilly,  abounding  with  wood.  Between  it  and  First  Point  there  is  an 
islet  near  the  Java  shore,  and  regular  soundings  over  a  sandy 
bottom  are  found  to  stretch  along  the  aide  of  Prince's  Strait. 
There  is  a  safe  but  narrow  channel  between  Hew  Island  and 
Java,  with  various  soundings  from  five  to  eight  and  ten  fathoms, 
in  mid-channel,  over  a  sandy  bottom,  where  a  ship  may  lie  land- 
locked, sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Second  Point,  or  Tanjong  Along-along,  is  in  aboutlatitude  6* 
86'  south,  and  three  leagues  to  the  northeast  of  Hew  Island.  It 
may  be  approached  to  fif^en  or  sixteen  fathcont,  about  one  and  • 
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half  or  two  mUes  dlBtant.  On  the  east  side  of  the  point  lies 
Welcome  Bay,  extending  a  great  way  into  the  land,  and  containing 
several  islets  and  shoala,  particularly  on  the  west  aide.  The 
eastern  side  ia  more  zie^i,  with  good  shelter  in  the  southeast  mon- 
soon; but  in  the  westerly  monsoon  this  bay  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Third  Point,  ot  Tanjoog  Lussong,  is  in  latitude  6°  2T  south, 
separating  Welcome  Bay  from  Pepper  Bay,  the  latter  being  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  this  point,  and  it  beats  nearly  nordieast- 
by-east-half-east,  fire  or  six  leagues  from  Second  Point.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  point  there  is  an  islet  inside  of  Pepper  Bay,  with  a 
shoal  to  the  northwest,  rendering  the  approach  to  it  dangerous, 
which  is  the  case  throughout  PepperBay,  the  water  being  generally 
shoal.  When  a  ship  is  abreast  of  Third  Point,  about  a  league 
,  distant,  a  small  island  is  seen  at  the  northeast  part  of  Pepper 
Bay,  bearing  about  eaat-by-north,  but  will  then  be  confounded 
with  the  contiguous  coast.  If  intending  to  touch  there,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  steer  across  the  bay,  keeping  the  island  on  the  star- 
board bow,  and  not  borrow  towards  the  shoal  water  near  the  Java 
shore.     This  little  island  is  called  Seriguy,  or  Paulo  Papapale. 

Fourth  Point,  or  Tanjong  Cicorang,  is  situated  about  four  and  a 
half  leagues  north-by-east  from  Seriguy.  This  point  is  low  to  sea^ 
ward;  and  most  of  the  coast  between  it  and  Welcome  Bay  is 
low,  interspersed  with  hills  in  some  places,  and  abounding  with 
cocoanuts.  On  coasting  along  between  Seriguy  and  Fourth 
Point,  a  ship  should  keep  a  league  or  more  from  the  shore,  in 
soundings  from  twenty  to  thirty  &thoms,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  enabled  to  come  to  anchor,  if  calms  and  contrary  currents 
should  render  it  necessary.  If  a  ship,  having  entered  Prince's 
Strait,  be  abreast  of  Second  Point,  she  ought  to  steer  a  direct 
course  for  Fourth  Point,  bearing  nearly  northeast  from  thefonner, 
distant  about  thirteen  leagues ;  or,  having  entered  hy  the  great 
channel  to  th^  north  of  Prince's  Island,  she  should  run  for  the 
same  point  if  she  intend  to  stop  at  Anger  Road,  or  is  bound  to 
BiUavia,— >for  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  near  the  Java  coast  during 
the  monthly  monsoon,  and  to  pass  between  it  and  Thwart-the- 
Way,  whether  bound  to  Batavia  or  Banca  Strait.  From  Second 
Point  to  Fourth  Point  there  ia  generally  good  ground  for  anchor- 
ing, occasionally  in  eighteen  to  twenty  fathoms. 

Anger,  or  Angere  Village,  is  in  latitude  6*  3*  30"  south,  iongttude 
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1 05°  54'  east,  about  two  leagues  eastwaid  of  Fourth  Point.  It  is  not 
easily  perceived  in  coDoing  from  the  westward,  being  situated  io  a 
bay  where  the  houses  or  huts  are  scattered  among  the  cocoanut- trees, 
and  nearly  obecured  by  them,  and  by  an  elevated  chain  of  inland 
hills.  The  most  easterly  of  these  ia  &  shaip-peaked  hill,  called 
Anger  Peak,  directly  over  the  village.  Ships  frequently  touch  at 
this  place  in  the  southeriy  monsoon,  to  procure  refreshments ; 
but  the  road  is  not  considered  safe  or  convenient  in  the  opposite 
season,  for  it  is  then  dangerous  landing,  on  account  of  the  high 
■urf.  Here.may  be  procured  buffaloes,  hogs,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  sometimes  turtle.  The  common  anchorage  is  in  Anger  Road, 
in  from  nine  to  fourteen  fathoms,  abreast  of  the  village,  and  vrater 
may  be  had  by  employing  boats  for  that  purpose. 

3<Am  Barrow,  Esq.,  who  was  here  with  the  English  embassy  to 
Cochin  China  in  February,  1793,  very  warmly  recommends 
this  place,  in  preference  to  any  other  in  the  strait,  for  procuring 
water  and  refreshments.  After  mentioning  the  low  prices  at 
which  they  procured  fowls,  capons,  and  buffaloes,  he  adds — "  The 
natives  usually  come  off  in  their  canoes,  to  ships  which  may 
anchor  here,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the 
island,  and  other  vegetables  that  may  be  in  season.  The  air  is 
dry  and  pleasant ;  and  a  cool  refreshing  breeze  deacendb  from  the 
high  lands  of  Java,  spreading  its  fragrance  to  a  distance  much 
beyond  the  anchorage  of  the  ships.  Yet  because  this  side  of  the 
strait  is  occasionally  subject  to  calms,  which  may  sometimes  have 
caused  the  delay  of  two  or  three  days  at  the  utmost,  few  of  die 
ontwaid-bound  China  ships  touch  at  Anjerie,  preferring  to  take 
in  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  and  water  at  North  Island,  ca  rather  on 
the  Sumatra  shore  opposite  to  this  island,  where  only  wood  and 
water  are  procurable,  and  where  numbers  of  seamen  yearly  fall 
a  8acrifice,^ither  to  Malay  treachery,  from  the  plunderers  who  are 
always  lurking  among  the  forests  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  or  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  nightly 
fogs  that  hang  over  this  low  marshy  shore,  and  the  noxious  vapours 
arising  from  the  putrefactive  fennentation  of  vegetable  matter; 
an  operation  which,  in  this  region  of  the  world,  is  incessantly 
carrying  on."  These  observations  were  made  many  years  ago ; 
and  whether  they  be  applicable  now,  we  are  not  prepared  tq 
•ay,  as  the  Potomac  did  not  touch  on  either  side  to  procure 
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refieshinents.    We  hope,  howeTer,  to   be  ezcuaed  for  making 
another  short  extract  from  this  close  observer  and  elegant  writer. 

"  Of  the  many  little  islands  scattered  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
vtrait  we  visited  only  two,  that  are  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shore  of  Java.  They  are  known  to  seamen  by  the 
names  of  the  Cap  and  the  Button.  lo  a  deep  cavern,  worked  by 
the  sea  into  the  side  of  the  former,  we  disturbed  such  a  multitude 
of  bats  and  swallows,  that  we  were  literally  driven  back  by  the 
successive  volleys  in  which  they  assailed  us.  The  bats,  in  par- 
ticular, were  excessively  troublesome,  by  flying  entirely  at  ran- 
dom, owing  to  their  imperfect  vision  on  encountering  the  light  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  swallows  were  of  that  species  which, 
in  the  Systema  Natttrce,  is  called  esculenta,  from  the  abundant  use 
made  of  their  nests  in  ChiDese  cookery.  We  found  some  thou- 
sands of  these  nests  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  some 
containing  young  birds,  and  others  eggs.  The  nests  were  of  an 
oval  shape,  sUghtly  joined  to  each  other  at  the  extremities  of  the 
longest  diameter.  Their  external  coating  af^eaied  to  be  the 
filaments  of  some  species  of  seaweed,  cemented  together  by  a 
viscous  substance,  which  was  collected  probably  on  the  seashore ; 
stripped  of  this  coating,  they  were  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  hard  glue, 
semi-transparent,  and  evidently  composed  of  the  same  kind  of 
gelatinous  matter  which  kept  together  the  interior  fibres,  aad 
with  which  the  stones  and  marine  plants  on  the  shores  of  the . 
island  were  covered.  On  the  Button  Island  we  shot  an  inguanOr 
which  measured  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  flesh  of  which,  when 
roasted,  was  as  white  and  delicate  as  that  of  a  chicken." 

Cap  and  Button  Islands  are  about  six  miles  &om  each  other. 
The  first  is  called  by  the  Malays  Pulo  Oolar,  or  Snake  Island, 
which  bears  north-northeast  from  Anger  village,  dbtant  about 
four  or  five  miles,  and  nearly  east-southeast  from  the  south  part 
of  Thwart-the-Way,  between  which  and  the  Cap  is  the  channel, 
having  various  depths  of  water,  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms,  over 
an  uneven  and.generally  rocky  bottom.  The  Button,  or  Great 
Cap,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  situated  in  latitude  5°  53'  south, 
and  two  leagues  north  from  the  Small  Cap,  of  similar  appear- 
ance, but  larger  and  higher,  steep,  and  covered  with  small  trees. 
.  Seven  miles  east-by-north  fit>m  ihe  Button  is  B&ntam,  or  St. 
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Nidus's  Poiat,  in  latitude  5°  53*  Boutfa,  longitude  106*  2*  east,  ot 
fifty  miles  west  from  Batavia  by  chronometer.  It  is  a  hi^  Ixdd 
headland,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  close  to  the  shore,  are  some 
small  islands.  The  soundings  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  gen- 
erally regular,  and  ships  may  anchor  in  some  |Jaces  in  twenty 
&th(Mns,  clay  or  sand,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  point. 
The  coast  is  high  between  St.  Nicholas  or  Bantam  Point,  with 
indifferent  anchorage  in  the  channel,  until  the  latter  is  approached. 
TiuB  point  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda. 

On  Saturday,  die  third  of  March,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
Potomac  was  beating  up  the  strait,  against  a  head  wind  and  op- 
posing current.  She  passed  Crockatoa  Island  on  its  eastern  ^e, 
enjoying  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Jara  shore.  This  island, 
which  is  about  six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  and  four  oi  five  in 
breadth,  extending  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  is  elevated 
and  imposing  in  its  appearance,  steep  on  the  south  side,  but 
sloping  gradually  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  north  and  western 
sides.  Although  every  one  had  been  enraptured  with  the  scenery 
m  the  preceding  day,  all  were  still  more  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect which  presented  itself  on  Saturday  eTfening,  about  sunset, 
which  was  far  more  soft,  rich,  and  lovely,  than  any  which  had  yet 
been  seen  in  these  waters.  The  atmosphere  was  now  clear  and 
transparent,  while  numerous  high,  various,  and  &ncifully-shaped 
peaks,  tinged  by  the  setting  sun,  whose  parting  beams  were  fading 
away  on  the  richest  vegetation,  displayed  a  landscape  not  to  be 
equalled  by  the  pencil  of  ait. 

A  new-invented  apparatus  was  this  day  completed  and  put  in 
successful  operation,  for  pumping  the  foiil  air  from  the  hold  of 
the  ship.  It  ^  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  of  Lieutenant  B. 
Wilson,  and  perfectly  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  in- 
tended. But  little  headway  was  made  by  the  Potomac  this  day, 
owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  and  an  opposing  current,  which 
set  about  west  by  south,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  boar ;  and 
the  frigate  waa  again  compelled  to  come  to  anchor.  The  tides 
in  this  strait  seemed  to  be  so  much  influenced  by  the  wind  as  to 
resemble  currents. 

The  whole  of  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  fourth, 
was  exhausted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  beat  up  to  the  frigate's  an* 
duiage  in  l4ampo<m  Bay.    Not  beuig  able,  however,  to  stem  the 
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cmreDt  with  a  light  northeaat  wind,  ihe  at  last  came  to  an  aochco' 
in  a  bight  formed  by  a  low  flat  ialaiid  and  Crockatoa,  about  a 
league  dietant  boon  them. 

The  frigate  did  not  leave  her  anchorage  on  Monday,  the  fifth, 
aa  there  waa  no  prospect  of  making  any  headway.  A  boat  was 
lowered,  however,  and  seTeral  officers  went  to  try  their  luck  in 
fishing,  but  were  not  rewarded  with  any  very  flattering  succesB. 
They  afterward  attempted  to  land,  but  found  it  very  difficult,  as 
the  whole  island  was  surrounded  by  a  coral  rock.  They  at  length 
reached  the  shore  on  a  small  sandy  beach,  where  they  procured 
some  shells;  but  the  jungle  was  bo  thick  that  they  could  not 
penetrate  twenty  yards  from  the  water's  edge.  Birds  of  ex- 
quisitely rich  plumage  were  seen  in  great  numbers ;  and  on  firing 
a  gun,  the  growling  of  tigers  was  thought  to  be  heard  but  a  short 
distance  £rom  the  party.  The  weather  was  pleasant  on  the 
frigate's  deck,  while  over  the  shores  the  clouds  hung  low,  and  the 
lain  fell  in  copious  showers. 

The  wind  blowing  fresh  and  fair  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  / 
the  sixth,  the  Potomac  once  more  weighed  anchor,  and  "  spread^ 
ing  her  bellying  canvass"  to  its  impulse,  stood  to  the  northeast, 
passing  Lampoon  Bay  at  about  ten  o'clock,  with  a  fine  leading 
breeze,  which  came  up  the  strait,  and  wafted  her  onward  at  the 
rate  of  nine  miles  per  hour.  She  soon  came  up  with  and  passed 
Thwart-the-Way,  an  island  which  the  Malays  call  Pulo  Renyang, 
lying  in  the  nearest  part  of  the  strait,  but  somewhat  nearer  to 
Hog  Point  (m  its  western  side  than  to  the  Java  shore.'  This 
island  is  moderately  elevated,  and  about  four  miles  in  extent. 
Not  far  from  this  island,  near  the  Java  shore,  are  the  Cap  and 
Button  before  mentioned. 

Aa  the  frigate  moved  gracefiilly  along  the  shores  of  Bantam, 
the  western  aspect  of  Java,  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  opened 
<ai  Uie  view  with  a  richness  beyond  conception,  the  land  stretch- 
ing in  the  distance  in  alternate  hills  and  valleys,  clothed  with 
luxuriant  and  variegated  verdure.  Numerous  hamlets,  surrounded 
by  shadowing  groves,  appeared  scattered  over  the  undulating  sur- 
face ;  while  tangled  vines  and  creepers,  laving  their  tendrils  in 
the  crystal  stream,  added  new  charms  to  the  exhilarating  picture. 
The  hand  of  man  had  been  here — of  civihzed,  social  man.  The 
featiues  d  the  cotmtiy  proclaimed  the  fact~-divided  into  squara 
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fields,  and  neatly  hedged  around.  At  length,  after  sailing  along 
this  coast  for  some  time  with  a  smart  breeze,  the  frigate  emerged 
from  the  strait,  doubled  Bantam  Point,  and  came  to  anchor  on  ita 
eastern  side,  ebont  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  not  &r  from 
Bantam  Bay,  where  she  anchored  on  the  day  following,  aboat  two 
and  a  half  leagues  southeast  from  St.  Nicholas  or  Bantam  Point. 

Bantam  Bay  is  extensive,  containing  several  islands,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Pulo  Panjang,  covered  with  trees,  and  situated  in  the 
west  part  of  the  entrance.  A  ship  intending  to  anchor  here  may 
pass  on  either  side  of  this  island ;  but  the  eastern  channel  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  On  the  following  day,  the  vessel's  birth 
was  changed  for  Pangoriang,  as  being  a  convenient  place  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  only  four  miles  east  of  Point  St. 
Nicholas.  The  anchorage  in  this  spot  is  in  fourteen  to  sixteen 
fathoms,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the  Enghsh  vessels  during 
the  short  period  that  Batavia  was  in  their  possession.  There  is  a 
passage  of  four  fathoms  within  two  small  islands  called  Pulo 
Kaly,  and  safe  anchorage  for  small  vessels.  These  islands  he 
about  half  way  between  Pangoriang  and  the  red  bluff  which  forms 
the  extreme  west  side  of  Bantam  Bay,  which  the  reader'will  bear 
in  mind  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Java,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  strait. 

Here  the  surrounding  scenery  continited  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  enjo]rment,  in  its  endless  variety  of  featinres,  and  the 
mingled  softness  and  brilliancy  which  enriched  its  ever-varying 
hues.  The  land  of  Java,  as  it  recedes  from  the  shore,  gently 
ascends  with  a  billowy,  undulating  surface  of  hill  and  dale,  to  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  all  divided  into  fields,  and  cultivated  to 
the  hill-tops.  Towering  its  foliage-crested  head  proudly  above 
the  rest,  rises  Bantam  Hill,  cultivated  like  the  humbler  eminences 
around  it,  with  the  exception  of  its  summit,  which  is  surmounted 
with  a  coronet  of  majestic  trees,  like  a  forest  in  the  air. '  Between 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  shore  are  human  habitations,  almost 
entirely  hid  in  a  grove  of  cocoanut,  plantain,  and  banana-trees, 
which  are  also  scattered  in  clumps  over  all  the  landscape.  The 
fields  of  rice  and  gardens  of  pepper  vines  which  climb  the  hill- 
sides or  checker  the  flats  and  bottoms,  present  the  changing  aspects 
of  the  young  and  green  blade,  just  sprouting  through  the  varie- 
gated soil,  to  the  yellow  and  matuied  crop,  ready  for  the  huds 
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of  the  gatherer,  while  the  borders  of  the  beach  were  lined  and 
fiinged  wilb  bamboos  and  shrubbery  to  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  following  morning,  which  was  Thursday,  the  ei^th,  some 
of  onr  boats  vieited  a  couple  of  islands  to  look  for  curious  shells, 
in  which  pursuit  they  were  quite  successful,  bringing  off  with 
them  a  large  and  well-assorted  collection.  During  the  whole 
day  the  frigate  was  only  visited  firom  the  shore  by  one  canoe, 
which  only  brought  off  a  few  fish  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The 
natires  seemed  to  feel,  and  they  certainly  evinced,  but  little  cu- 
riosity on  account  of  the  Potomac's  first  appearance  on  their 
coast ;  but  rather  seemed  disposed  to  keep'  aloof  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  their  stninge  visiters. 

The  town  of  f  antam,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  seat  of  royalty,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  river  which  empties  into  the  bay.  The  English  and  Danes 
had  factories  here  until  1682,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch,  who  deposed  the  native  monarch,  erected  two  forts  to 
defend  it  against  any  subsequent  intruder,  and  soon  monopolized 
the  entire  traffic  of  the  countiy.  It  was  then  populous  and  flour- 
istuDg — it  is  now  a  poor  place,  and  its  commerce  is  transferred  to 
BaUvia.     It  is  in  latitude  6°  Sff  south,  longitude  105'  26'  east. 

An  officer  of  the  frigate  was  sent  next  day  to  wait  on  the 
lajah,  and  to  inquire  if  a  supply  of  wood  and  water  could  be  fur- 
nished for  the  ship.  The  chief  not  only  willingly  acceded  to  this 
request,  but  treated  the  messenger  and  bis  companions  with  great 
politeness,  and  even  kindness.  On  the  same  day  the  boats  were 
hoisted  out,  and  this  service  was  commenced  under  the  charge  of 
proper  officers.  Wood  of  a  goad  quality  and  in  great  abundance 
was  easily  procured  on  the  beach,  and  the  carpenters  were  all  set 
to  wtHrk  at  cutting  it  up,  ready  for  passing  it  on  board ;  while 
another  party  was  successfully  occupied  in  procuring  water  from 
aome  of  the  numerous  little  streams  which  came  tumbling  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills  to  the  water's  edge,  rendering  the  operation 
convenient  and  easy  by  the  application  of  a  hose.  While  this 
was  going  on,  the  officers  embraced  every  opportunity  to  extend 
their  perambulations,  and  observe  whatever  was  interesting,  for 
some  distance  in  the  interior. 

I^om  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  the  soil  was 
UucUy  covered  with  underbmsh  and  trees  of  vaiioiu  kinds.    Be- 
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yond  this,  for  about  the  dlBtance  of  a  mile,  there  was  nothing  but 
rice-iields,  accommodated  to  the  rising  ground,  Buirounded  and 
intersected  by  numerous  little  canals,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  as  the  different  stages  of  the  crops  required.  The  iic« 
looked  well,  some  of  it  being  nearly  matured,  and  other  portiooi 
just  springing  from  the  soil.  Beyond  the  lowland  rice-fields  the 
land  began  to  swell  into  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were  partially 
covered  with  fine  groves  of  cocoanut-trees.  Numerous  paths 
were  seen  leading  back  &om  the  shore,  each  of  which  terminated 
in  a  small  Malay- village,  built  of  bamboos,  and  containing  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  inhabitants.  The  huta  were  miserably  con- 
structed, each  containing  two  or  three  sleeping  apartments,  and  a 
substitute  for  a  kitchen,  in  one  comer  of  which  were  the  fire  and 
Borne  cooking  utensils,  but  no  chimney,  the  smoke  being  allowed 
to  escape  as  it  could  through  the  loose  texture  of  the  bamboos, 
imputing  to  the  whole  estabhshment  a  sooty  and  filthy  appear- 
ance. It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  there  is  a  striking 
difference  between  the  Malays  and  the  Javans,  who  are  cleanly, 
lieat,  and  industrious. 

The  Malays  in  the  villages,  if  they  did  not  actually  resent 
their  intrusion,  were  evidently  not  very  highly  delighted  with  our 
officers'  visits ;  and  all  the  women  immediately  deserted  their 
houses  on  the  appearance  of  the  strangers.  When  welcomed  by 
woman,  "  dear  woman,  the  manifested  form  of  love  and  hospi- 
taUty,"  the  wanderer  is  ever  perfectly  at  home ;  but  if  her  cheering 
amile  be  lacking,  he  fe^ls  too  sensibly  that  he  is  an  intiuder  in- 
deed !  The  features  of  these  people  are  by  no  means  displeasing 
in  the  young,  but  extremely  so  in  those  who  are  far  advanced  in 
life.  Their  complexion  is  a  yellowish  brown,  with  black  hair, 
some  of  which  is  of  the  finest  texture;  their  eyes  are  black, 
quick,  and  penetrating.  Their  teeth  are  regular,  well  set,  and 
carefully  filed,  but  generally  black,  from  the  nauseous  habit  of 
chewing  the  betele-nut,  as  in  Sumatra. 

Their  dress,  in  the  villages  above  alluded  to,  consisted  of  the 
coarsest  materials,  and  was  quite  indifferent ;  and  in  no  respect  ara 
these  Malays  to  be  compared  in  appearance  with  those  of  Su- 
matra. The  children  were  entirely  naked ;  and  the  men  carried 
no  arms,  nw  did  they  appear  to  be  in  possession  of  any,  except 
■m  large  curved  knife,  for  cutting  rice  and  btmbooa,  trimmii^ 
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cocoanofr-treei,  and  Bach  ^ther  uses  aa  are  leqiBied  in  their  hiu- 
bandtjj  This  implement  in  several  ioBtances  was  auspeoded 
fiom  the  neck,  hanging  down  the  back ;  in  othere,  gnarded  by  a 
sheath,  and  attached  to  a  belt.  But  though  behind  their  neigh- 
boma  of  Sumatra  in  personal  appearance,  they  are  certainly 
superior  to  them  in  temper  and  character ;  being  more  mild  and 
honeat,  and  far  leas  savage,  Yindibtive,  and  treacherous  in  their  dis- 
positions. They  seemed  rather  inclined  to  be  courteous  and 
amiable ;  and  where  they  did  fonn  attachments  for  any  of  our 
(^cers,  evinced  no  little  degree  of  hberality. 

But  industry  is  not  one  of  their  vinueB ;  for  no  people  can  be 
mwe  lazy,  if  general  report  be  true,  than  the  Malays  of  Bantam. 
This  trait  in  thetr  character  ia  doubtless  the  result  of  local  cir- 
comatancea.  The  cUmate  and  soil  itself  may  tend  to  produce  it, 
as  there  is  little  inducement  to  labour  where  all  the  necessaries 
of  hfe  are  spontaneously  produced.  All  their  movements  are 
dow,  and  they  appearea  to  our  officers  to  be  incapable  of  deep 
emotion  or  great  excitement  of  any  kind,  either  of  curiosity,  fear, 
or  rereoge.  Nominally  Mahommedans,  they  yet  appear  to  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  rites  and  ceiemonies  of  that  persuasion, 
or  indeed  of  any  other,  being  probably  infidels  at  heart,  and  giving 
themselves  no  concern  whatever  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  m 
future  state  of  existence.  They  resemble  the  Turks  in  an  aver- 
non  to  have  their  women  exposed  to  the  view  of  strangers.  Few 
<tf  them  were  ever  to  be  seen  during  the  period  of  the  Potomac's 
visit,  and  those  few  were  dressed  very  similar  to  the  men,  and 
Were  not  much  better  looking,  excepting  that  their  complexion  wa» 
somewhat  lighter. 

Though  shrinking  from  exertion  on  ordinary  occasions,  somo 
of  them  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  perform  good  offices 
and  acts  of  courtesy  to  such  of  our  ship's  company  as  they  hap- 
pened to  take  a  fancy  to.  While  on  shore  with  his  fowling- 
piece,  one  of  the  officers  waa  met  by  a  native  who  appeared  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  showing  him  the  birds,  and  who  was  anx- 
ious to  have  him  shoot  them.  He  also  climbed  a  cocoannt-lree, 
more  than  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  procured  a  nut  for  him,  the  milk  of 
which  is  very  refreshing  in  so  warm  a  climate,  being  only  six  de- 
grees south  of  the  equator.  This  polite  and  attentive  native  adhered 
to  the  side  of  bia  new  acquaintance  while  paasing  Uiro&^  tba 
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tiUagAR,  talking  and  chattiQg  all  the  time,  and  assiduously  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  his  visiter  to  whatever  he  thought  would  be 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  He  finally  accompanied  the  officer  to 
the  wat«^s  edge,  lingering  and  delaying  his  departure  to  the  last 
moment.  All  this  friendly  attention  was  voluntarily  bestowed, 
apparently  without  any  btterested  motive  or  expectation  of  re- 
wud,  as  he  appeared  to  experience  unanticipated  pleasure  on  re- 
ceiving a  few  toys  in  requital  for  his  kindness.  They  all  appear 
very  fond  of  trinkets,  though  possessing  very  few. 

At  our  watering-place  on  shore,  and  also  on  board  the  ship,  we 
were  daily  visited  by  small  parties  from  the  neighnouring  villages, 
with  fruits  and  other  articles  for  lale  cv  barter.  In  exchangethey 
received  knives,  handkerchiefs,  and  naval  buttons ;  some  of  our  ■ 
middies  stripping  their  jackets  to  buy  cocoanuta,  chickens,  and 
other  palatable  productions.  These  natives  seem  to  have  some, 
though  very  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money.  If 
one  of  them  with  half  a  dozen  fowls  was  asked  the  price  of  the 
lot,  his  reply  was,  invariably,  "  dollar,"  and  precisely  the  same 
answer  would  be  made  by  another  with  a  lot  of  double  the  num- 
ber. Though  very  shy  at  first,  their  boats  were  now  almost  coa- 
stantly  alongside  the  frigate,  with  every  kind  of  refreshment  that 
this  part  of  the  island  could  furnish. 

Independent  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  they 
have  the  flesb  of  buffaloes,  goats,  and  sheep ;  poric  of  course  is  ' 
forbidden  in  the  Mahommedan  code.  Their  bufTaloes  are  large 
and  fat,  and  are  kept  lied  by  small  cords,  passed  through  a  per- 
foration made  between  the  animals'  nostrils.  They  are  tame  and 
docile  to  the  natives,  but  wild  and  restifF  whenever  any  of  our 
countrymen  approached  them. 

The  canoes  of  the  natives  are  constructed  of  a  single  piece 
of  timber,  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  cut  or  burned  out,  and  ele- 
vated at  the  head  and  stem.  The  mast,  jrard,  and  paddlea  are 
made  of -bamboo,  and  the  sail  of  matting;  they  will  carry  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  four  peraons.  They  have  also  larger  boats, 
orproaa,  some  of  which  were  daily  seen  passing  along  the  coast, 
pr<^bly  from  Bantam,  filled  with  Malajrs,  and  bearing  the  Dutch 
flag. 

On  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth  of  March,  not  having  yet  completed 
her  rai^y  of  wood  and  water,  the  Potomac  stiU  lay  at  her  an- 
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choiBge  in  Bmtam  Bay.  At  fire  o'clock  in  the  moming  the  com- 
modore, accompanied  by  an  ofBcer,  left  the  frigate  on  a  boat'^z- 
cunioD  to  a  small  island  about  four  leaguea  diatant,  in  aearch  of 
ahells,  with  which  the  waters  and  sh<Hes  of  these  islands  abouiKl. 
Indeed}  conchology  appeared  to  be  the  fa?ourite  study  of  all  the 
officers  when  off  duty ;  and  the  commodore,  ever  since  hie  ar- 
nval  in  the  eastern  Aichipelago,  had  evinced  much  interest,  taste, 
and  induatry,  in  adding  to  his  already  valuable  collection. 

In  the  afternoon  a  smart  httle  squall  occurred,  which  temu- 
qated  in  a  breeze  so  fresh  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  gire  the  ' 
ship  more  cable.  As  night  set  in,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
conopodore's  boat  returning  to  the  vessel,  which  occasioned  much 
solicitude  on  board  on  account  of  his  safety.  The  squall  had 
been  sudden  and  severe,  and  it  was  feared  that  his  boat  had  been 
capsized,  or  that  some  other  accident  had  befallen  him.  Rockets 
were  let  off,  and  blue-lights  burned  during  the  whole  night,  to 
point  out  the  sitnatiou  of  the  ship.  • 

It  ifipeais,  that  after  having  landed  and  been  successful  in  pro- 
curing some  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  conchology  on  the 
Island  of  Pulo  Baby,  the  commodore  left,  at  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  with  the  view  of  returning  on  board  the  frigate ;  but 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  found  that  there  was  not  only  a 
strong  current,  but  a  fresh  wind  directly  against  him  :  so  much 
80,  that  in  three  hours  of  hard  pulling,  not  more  than  two  miles 
of  headway  had  been  made.  At  this  time  a  squall  struck  the 
boat  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
her  head  to  the  wind  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  men  tugging 
at  their  oars ;  and  in  falling  off  she  was  several  times  on  the  point 
of  being  swamped,  and  was,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  kept  afloat. 
Fortunately,  the  squall  subsided  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  though 
the  wind  still  continued  fresh,  with  an  ugly,  sharp  sea,  so  that  it 
was  still  impossible  to  pull  to  windward. 

The  commodore's  situation  now  became  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable ;  exposed  as  he  was  in  an  open  boat  to  the  rain,  which 
fell  in  tonents,  in  a  climate  where  such  exposure  is  deemed  fatal 
to  the  tmclimated  stranger.  A  return  to  the  Island  of  Fulo  Baby 
seemed  to  offer  no  safety,  as  the  ocean,  broken  by  the  numerous 
rocks  and  coral  reefs  summnding  the  island,  was  now  white  with 
foam.     Sail  was  then  made  on  the  boat,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
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to  weather  the  reef,  which  makes  out  about  fire  milea  north  frun 
the  cape,  foiming  the  east  side  of  Bantam  Bay,  and,  if  possible, 
find  shelter  under  the  lee  of  some  of  the  small  islands  lying  in 
that  direction.  The  run  across  the  bay  was  one  of  fearful  un- 
certainty ;  the  land  was  hid  from  view  by  the  rain  and  thick  wea- 
ther, BO  that  the  boat,  close-hauled  on  the  wind,  was  the  only  guide. 

Thus  he  continued  for  several  hours,  relieving  the  boat  by 
bailing,  as  she  took  in  water.  At  length,  land  was  seen ;  and  « 
moment  a^r,  the  breakers  on  it,  by  which  the  commodore  knew 
■  that  he  had  either  gone  to  windward,  or  fallen  sufficiently  to 
leeward  to  escape  the  extensive  and  dangerous  reef.  About  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  land  seen  turned  out  to  be  a  ^all 
island,  the  lee  of  which  furnished  a  neat  little  bay,  into  which  the 
boat  was  run,  and,  greatly  to  his  relief,  he  found  her  completely 
protected  from'  the  storm,  though  the  rain  still  continued  to  fall  in 
drenching  showers.  At  seven  in  the  morning  he  left  the  little 
harboui,  which  the  boat's  crew  insisted  upon  calhog  "  Ariel  Bay," 
after  their  boat,  which  bad  behaved  so  well  the  night  before. 
About  nine  he  -retumed  on  board  the  frigate,  greatly  exhausted 
from  fatigue,  having  been  wet  to  the  skin  for  more  than  twelve 
hours ;  from  which,  and  even  sleeping  a  short  time  in  the  boat,  he 
fortunately  suffered  no  bad  effects. 

On  Friday,  the  sixteenth,  the  Potomac  still  remained  at  her 
anchorage  near  the  watering-place.  Although  the  wind  was  this 
day  very  strong  from  the  south  and  south-by-east,  which  some- 
times increased  into  powerful  pufis,  yet  so  strong  was  the  current, 
that  the  ship  at  no  time  rode  by  the  wind.  The  natives  this  day 
continued  to  visit  the  ship  for  traffic,  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
«n  any  former  occasion;  bringing  such  supplies,  and  seUing  so 
reasonable,  that  the  finest  poultry  was  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of 
ell  the  messes.  No  buffaloes,  however,  were  procured,  though 
no  doubt  such  an  arrangement  might  have  easily  been  made,  as 
all  the  villages  abound  vrith  them.  Numerous  monkeys,  procured 
by  the  sailors,  were  now  on  board,  affording  great  diversion  to  all 
hands  by  their  endless  chatter  and  amusing  antics. 

News  came  dd  btiard  this  day,  from  some  of  the  natives,  that 
there  waa  a  pirate  in  the  strait,  and  that  two  Dutch  men-of-war 
were  in  pursuit  of  her.  The.Bubsequent  report  of  distant  cann<8i 
rendered  the  nunoiur  quite  probable. 
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On  Sundsy,  the  eighteenth,  there  was  a  little  improTement  in 
the  weather,  which  for  the  two  preceding  days  had  preaented  little 
elae  than  a  snccesuon  of  Bqualle,  attended  with  considerable  rain, 
thnnder,  and  lightning,  while  the  hei^t  of  the  aurf  on  the  shore 
had  much  retarded  the  progress  of  procuring  a  supply  of  wat^r. 
But  little  rain,  however,  bad  fallen  near  the  anchorage  of  the 
frigate,  as  the  clouds  appeared  to  be  attracted  by  the  lofty  simunits 
and  peaks  of  the  neigfabonring  mountains.  In  the  meantime,  our 
officers  had  been-much  on  shore,  and  seen  considerable  of  the 
natiTes,  visited  the  villages,  and  rambled  over  an  interesting  sec- 
tion of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bantam.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  Dutch  had  much  power  over  the  natives,  and  exercised 
it  with  no  little  rigour.  No  inducements  are  held  out  to  encourage 
their  advance  in  knowledge)  refinement,  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
hfe ;  but  they  appear  to  be  kept  in  such  a  state  of  servile  degra- 
dation, that  they  stilt  remain  almost  as  wild  and  uncultivated  as 
they  did  before  the  island  was  first  visited  by  Europeans.  They 
are  slaves  to  (heir  own  rajahs,  who  tire,  in  their  turn,  slaves  to  the 
Datch  colonists. 

The  town  of  Bantam,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  would  perhaps 
hftve  afforded  good  anchorage  for  the  frigate,  had  not  the  com- 
modore preferred  to  remcun  in  an  open  position,  in  order  that  he 
might  more  readily  get  under  way  in  case  of  a  typhoon.*    In 

■  Typhoon,  fcoia  the  Chineu  ward  Ty-foong,  ngnifying  great  wind.  Ty,  is  great 
m  mighty,  and  Foong,  ni^ilieB  wind.  They  ne  dangerous  (empeita  which  oftoQ 
happen  at  the  nqniaoi,  in  the  northein  part  of  the  China  Sea,  near  FomUna,  Baahae 
btaadi,  also  the  north  of  Lnconia,  aod  ■ome&nei  betwe^  FonnoBS  and  (he  Japan 
Archipelago.  Thej  aie  liable  to  happen  in  eilhei  monaoon.  Septembei  ii  a  month 
much  dieaded  by  aajlon  in  these  seaa,  pailieulaily  if  Che  change  oi  perifee  of  the 
moon  coincide  with  the  equinox. 

To  be  able  to  prognosticale  the  approach  of  tbeae  winds  would  be  rery  &Tooiable 
to  na*igateia,  bnt  this  cannot  be  dona  with  eertiiinty,  for  they  fra<{neDlIy  commence 
wilhoat  giTing  much  eridence  of  their 'proximity.  The  clonda' having  a  red  aspect  itf 
not  a  certain  waming  of  the  qiptoach  of  a  typhooii ;  for  at  the  liling,  but  mot*  pai^ 
ticniariy  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  clouds,  in  seltted  weather,  an  sometimes  tinged 
with  a  Tad  colour,  by  the  reflected  light,  especially  those  oppoiita  the  luminary.  A 
buy  stmoaphere,  preventing  land  6om  being  aaen  at  a  great  distance,  is  no  Dnfaroor' 
able  sign  on  the  cotat  of  China,  foe  this  is  geneially  it>  state  in  madiom  ot  ooaetlled 
weathar.  Naithar  ia  an  inagalar  awell  s  good  critecim  to  judge  of  the  Kppnntk  of  ■ 
typhoon  ;  for,  near  the  coaatof  China,  a  cioae  awall  frequently  prevaita  during  ateadyt 
aettled  weather.  A  serene  aky,  with  the  boiiion  remaikably  clear,  should  not  be 
IS  an  indication  of  a  cmtinuation  of  farourable  weather  ;  for  a  aarie*  of 
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addition  to  this,  it  was  requisite  to  Ue  in  a  situation  where  were 
greater  facilities  for  taking  in  wood  and  water  than  the  town  could 
afford,  and  a  more  faroumble  spot  for  that  purpose  than  the  one 
selected  could  hardly  be  desiied.  At  any  rate,  it  was  decidedly 
ptefsrable  to  Batavia,  where  such  duty  must  have  greatly  exposed 
both  officers  and  men  to  the  baleful  effects  of  insaluhrious  exhgr 
lations  which  surround  the  Dutch  capital ;  beaides  the  gTatificatt<»t 
derired  &om  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  much  of  this  oul-of-the- 
way  portion  of  the  island.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  water 
in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia  be  wholesome  for  a  ship's  use.  Mr. 
Bairow,  before  quoted,  says,  that  "  a  glass  of  water  taken  out  of 
the  canal  of  Batavia,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a 
mass  of  animated  matter,  the  minute  portions  of  which,  multiply- 
ing by  division  and  subdivision,  move  about  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  bay  (of  Balavta),  swarming  with  myriads  of 
living  creatures,  exhibits,  in  the  night-time,  a  phoe[^orescent  light  . 
like  a  sheet  i^  fire.  The  stream  of  fresh  water  which  falls  into 
it,  being  more  highly  charged  with  animal  hfe,  is  distinctly  traced 
in  the  bay,  by  a  train  more  luminous  and  brilliant  than  the  rest  of 
the  surface,  appearing  like  uiother  milky-way  in  the  midst  of  a 
firmament  of  stars." 

Having  now  completed  her  supply  of  wood  and  water,  the  Po- 
tomac got  ur>der  way  on  the  moming  of  Monday,  the  nineteenth, 
and  shaped  her  course  for  Batavia  Roads,  a  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  leagues  east  from  her  recent  anchorage.  This  was  a  pas- 
sage of  imusual  beauty  and  interest,  the  surface  of  the  sea  being 
thickly  studded  with  little  evergreen  islands,  of  almost  every 
shape  and  variety.  The  indolent  Dutch  colonists,  despairing  of 
ever  furnishing  a  name  for  each,  have  lumped  the  whole  group, 
and  given  it  the  name  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  Frendi 
did  the  same  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  sea  here, 

tiiB  waattier  md  cdna,  fiTonring  ta  mGreua  of  haal  alioTB  tba  HMu  (empgnton, 
iiluUe  to- bo  mieceaded  bj  « typhoon. 

Whan  th«  honxon  u  Tsiy  cleir  in  (ome  pirti,  uwf  tha  nmmiti  of  tfie  bilti  or 
iilinda  obscured  bf  dmiM  bUck  clondi,  there  U  mum  ixrsgDUritjr  m  Iha  ■tnoqihera, 
Wd  stom^  wuther  nuj  b«  ■ppreheodsd ;  but  in  rotlitj  tj-phooiu  ua  Mldom  pro- 
ceded  bjr  enjr  cettain  ngo  ih  mdication.  Marina  buomM«r>,.il'  wsU  conHmcted, 
■oem  to  aSbTd  the  bad  meuu  to  uticipUa  theea  ten^oiti ;  for  the  metcnrf  i* 
•oroatimea  liable  to  a  greater  fall  on  ths  aoolfa  com  of  Chbi*,  than  m%ht  be  expected 
within  thfl-trepicB. 
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on  tbe  noitheTS  coaM  of  Jayft,  when  calm  sad  unruffled,  reBem- 
bles  a  sheet  of  silver  on  which  hare  been  promiscuously  scattered 
emeralds  of  difierent  sizes,  every  one  of  theae  numerous  islets 
being  completely  clothed  with  an  ever-varying  teint  of  the  liveliest 
verdure.  They  are  all  based  on  a  calcareous  foandatioDf  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  zoophiles  of  linnKus.  The  weather  was 
pleasant,  and  moderate  breezes  from  the  north  and  west  wafted 
the  £igate  gently  along  her  sinuous- course  among  the  Thousand 
Islands ;  around  which  were  dangerous  shoals,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  boat  out  ahod,  feeling  the  way  for  the  Ugate. 
Tl>e  lead  was  kept  going  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  fathoms. 
At  three  P.  H^  took  in  the  royals  and  hauled  up  the  foresail. 
The  coast  c£  Java,  from  Bantam  Mountain  to  Batavia,  is  flat  and 
low ;  and  though  ever  changing,  ever  new,  and  ever  beautiful,'  ex- 
hibits few  of  those  remarkable  oatltTieB  which  form  points  of  re^ 
membrance,  until  the  frigate  approached  Lampoon  Island ;  a  small 
and  Bohtary  spot,  but  beaudful  in  its  sohtude,  near  which  she 
anchored  about  sunset,  in  £fteen  fathoms,  and  veered  out' forty- 
five  faUioms  of  chain  cable.  Several  villages  were  now  seen 
Uoing  the  shore,  and  paddee  fields  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
■could  reach,  all  gilded  by  the  oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  passage  selected  by  the  commodore  in  approaching  the 
anchorage  was  not  the  one  generally  adopted.  When  Staneater 
Island  bore  southeast^by-east,  instead  of  pursuing  the  track  north, 
between  the  Great  Cambuys  and  Angenilla,  he  bore  off  more  to 
-the  south,  and  ran  between  the  former  and  Maneater  Island,  pas- 
sing vrithin  half  a  mile  of  Little  Cambuya,  and  discovering  a 
aboal  southeast  of  it,  not  laid  down  or  noted  in  any  of  the  most 
recent  charts.  Soundings  vary  in  the  passage  from  a  quarter  less 
nine  to  eleven  frtlhoms.  He  then  ran  for  the  Island  Dapour, 
soundings  thirteen  &thoms.  At  seven.  P.  M.,  shortened  sail  and 
came  to  anchor  aa  before  stated,  vrith  Dapour  Island  bearing  north- 
west-half-north;  Amsterdam  Island,  Bouthwest-by-west,  and  Edam 
Island,  east-hy-8oulh-quaner-8outh. 

The  weather  continued  pleasant  throughout  the  night,  with  gentle 
hreezea  from  the  north  and  west.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the 
twentieth,  at  five  A.  M.,  jtist  as  the  call  of  "  AH  hands,  \xp  an^ 
chor !"  lesoimded  through  the  ship,  a  report  was  made  that  one  of 
the  seamen  had  just  departed  this  life,  so  that  the  order  to  g«t 
r2 
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under  way  waa  countennanded.  At  nine  o'clock  the  body  of  th« 
deceased  was  cominitted  lo  the  deep,  with  the  usual  religiouB 
ceremonies.  It  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all,  and  of  gloomy 
forebodings  to  some,  thus  to  lose  one  of  oui  best  men  at  this  time, 
and  in  such  a  place,  by  a  disease  which  has  often  been  so  fatal  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  though  thus  far  we  had  certainly  beeii 
more  healthy  than  has  often  fallen  to  Uie  lot  of  many  ships'  crewa 
of  equal  numbers. 

Immediately  after  the  performance  of  this  melancholy  duty, 
the  frigate  was  agEiin  got  under  way,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  stood 
for  BataTia  Roads.  At'  eleven  she  once  more  came  to  anchor, 
^>out  seveti  miles  from  the  city,  outside  of  all  the  shipping,  in 
nine  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water,  and  veered  out  forty-five  fathoma 
of  chain  cable ;  Batavia  bearing  south-by-east ;  Leyden  Island, 
east-by-north-half-north ;  Enkhuysen  Island,  northeast-quortei^ 
north ;  and  Edam  Island,  nMtheaat-by-nortb,  The  commodore 
was  induced  to  anchor  thus  fat  from  the  city,  to  avoid  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  generated  by  the  stagnant  water,  in  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  marshy  site  of  that  Dutch  Venice,  which,  if  con- 
flagrated, would  "  hiss  in  its  foundations ;"  so  low  ittdeed  is  it,  and 
so  thickly  planted  with  cocoanut,  tamarind,  canary,  and  a  varic^ 
of  other  trees,  that  no  part  of  it  except  the  cupola  of  the  great 
church  could  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Potomac. 

Before  she  reached  her  ancbcHi^ge,  the  frigate  vras  boarded 
by  a  boat  from  the  city,  bringing  several  American  gentlemen,  who 
communicated  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Batavia  waa  un- 
usually healthy.  News  of  the  Potomac's  intended  visit  had 
reached  the  city,  and  "  rumour  with  her  hundred  tongues"  had 
blazoned  far  and  near  the  account  of  her  exploit  at  Quallab-Bat- 
too ;  all  had  been  in  daily  expectation  of  her  arrival.  There  waa 
only  one  American  vessel  here ;  the  fVench  brig  which  the  Poto- 
mac spoke  off  St.  Pauls  had  arxived,  and  again  left  the  harbour ; 
of  Dntch  vessels  there  were  about  twenty  of  all  descriptions,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  men-of-wsf.  As  is  usual  and  always  advisa- 
ble for  foreign  vessels  at  this  port,  s  number  of  Malays  were  en- 
gaged to  man  the  frigate's  boats,  intended  te  ply  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore ;  thus  saving  our  men  from  closure  and  probAle 
sickness. 

A  boat  was  tent  on  skore  with  an  officer  to  wait  oo  the  an- 
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dwridefl  snd  ragalste  the  salute ;  and  on  her  return,  the  firat  intel- 
hgence  wu  confirmed  of  the  present  health  of  the  ci^ ;  bo  that 
the  commodore  changed  his  anchorage  by  moving  to  a  more 
pleasant  birth,  within  about  four  pules  of  the  commercial  capital 
of  Java. 

As  this  chapter  haa  been  principally  deroted  to  a  description 
ctf  the  Strait  of  Snnda,  and  the  Potomac's  passage  through  it  on 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  March,,  eigh- 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  we  cannot  more  appropriately  con- 
clude it  than  by  adding  the  following  document,  containing  a  ti^e 
of  the  beacons,  twenty-two  in  number,  on  the  shoals  in  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  to  and  from  Batavia  Roads, 
replaced  by  order  of  the  Dutch  government,  June  sixth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-two,  three  months  after  the  Potomac's 
riait.  The  names  of  the  shoals  marked  with  an  asterishC)  have 
a  beacm  with  a  cross  ;  those  marked  thus  (t)  have  only,  a  cross. 

The  beacons  with  crosses,  are  beams,  with  a  crosstree  painted 
white ;  those  without  are  single  beams,  painted  white,  both  kinds 
extending  twelve  feet  above  water.  In  case  one  or  more  of  the 
beacons  should  be  removed  by  violence  of  the  weather  or  othea- 
wise,  bamboo  stakes,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  water,  with 
baskets  covered  with  cloth  painted  black  and  white,  will  be  placed 
in  their  stead,  until  they  can  be  replaced  by  proper  wooden  pillars, 
Beac<xi  number  eleven  stands  upon  a  rock  not  laid  down  on  any 
chart,  to  which  the  name  of  Mathilda  Rock  has  been  given,  it  - 
being  known  in  Malay  language  by  the  name  of  Karang  Prol, 
The  rocks  on  which  beacons  eighteen  and  twenty  are  placed,  have 
hitherto  had  no  Dutch  names,  they  are  now  called  the  Wrange 
and  the  Hidden  Rock.  The  native  names  are  in  parentheses. 
The  number  of  feet  mentioned  after  the  situation  of  the  beacon, 
shows  the  depth  at  low  water. 

Father  Smit's  Bankf  (Poeloe  Poetrie),  situated  on  the  northeast 
point,  nine  feet;  Leyden  bearing  north-northwest-half-west,  and 
the  beacon  on  Neptune's  Shoal  bearing  west-quarter-south.  Nep- 
tune's Shoalt  (Karang  Passier),  on  northwest  point,  twelve  feet ; 
Leyden  northeast-quarter-north ;  eastem  point  of  Hoom  north- 
northwest-three-quarlers-west.  The  Pasopt  (Karang  Tanglam), 
on  northeast  point,  twelve  feet;  Leyden  northeasvhalf-north ; 
eastem  point  of  Hoom  nor^nonhweBt-quarter-west.     Rhynland 
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Shoalt  (Karang  Tohan),  on  east  point,  twelve  feet ;  Hoom  noilk-' 
by-west-quBiter-west ;  Kuiper  northweat-by-weBt-half-west.  Ry- 
gersdaal  Bankt  (Karuig  Carnal),  on  eaet  point,  nine  feet ;  Hoom 
noTth-northeaBt-quarter-east ;  Kijiper  north-northwest.  The  Anns 
of  Pimnerendt  (Karang  Djalan),  on  east  point,  thirteen  feet ; 
eaelern  point  of  Hoom  north-by-eaat ;  Rotterdam  northweat. 
The  rocks  bearing  west  of  the  Island  of  Hoomt  (Karang  Poeloe 
Ayer),  in  the  centre,  twelve  feet ;  n(»them  point  of  Hoom  east- 
half-south  ;  Rotterdam  west-quarter-north.  The  Reef  of  Rotter- 
damt  (Karang  Poeloe  Obie),  in  the  centre,  fifteen  £eet ;  southern 
point  of  Hoom  east-thraa-quartuv  south ;  western  point  of  Oniust 
Kerkhof  south-balf'>weat.  The  Reef  of  Punnereodt  (Karang 
Poeloe  Sakiet),  on  southwest  pnnt,  nine  feet ;  southem  point  of 
Punnerend  north;  Kuiper  west-northwest-quarter-west.  The 
Stone  of  Onruatt  (Karang  Poeloe  Kelor),  on  west  point,  nine 
feet ;  Rotterdam  nnrth-northeast-quarter-east ;  Kuiper  southeast^ 
by-south.  The  Mathilda  Rock*  (Karang  Prol),  on  northeast 
point,  twelve  feet ;  southwestern  point  of  the  Kuiper  southeast ; 
eastern  point  of  Rotterdam  northeast-three-quartersrnorth.  The 
Reef  of  Onmst*  (Karang  Poeloe  Kapal),  on  west  point,  nine 
feet.  The  two  points  of  the  reef  bearing  northwest  of  the  Island 
of  Kuiper*  (Karang  Poeloe  Kuiper),  on  northwest  point,  nine 
feet;  the  Reefs  of  Onmst,  and  Oie  two  points  of  that  bearing 
northwest  of  the  Island  of  Kuipev,  extend  to  the  Islands  of  On- 
■  rust  and  Kuiper.  The  Reef  of  Ontong  Javat  (Tanjong  Ontong 
Java),  on  north  point,  thirteen  feet;  Haarlem  east;  western  point 
of  Middclburg  nordi-by-west.  The  Reef  of  Middelburgt  (Ka- 
rang  Poeloe  Ramboet),  on  southeast  point,  fifteen  feet;  and  the 
same  Reeff  (Karang  Poeloe  Ramboet),  on  southeast  point,  fifteen 
feet;  ihecoralreef  on  which  these  beacons  are  placed  is  connected 
with  the  island.  The  Wrange  Rockt  (Karang  Sepat),  on  west  point, 
twelve  feet;  south  point  of  Middelburg  southeast-by-east-half- 
east ;  Poelfe  Dapoor  northeast-half-north ;  at  a  cable's  length  to 
the  westward  from  this  is  another  rock,  eleven  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  Myndert's  Shoalt  (Kanng  Gosson),  in  the  centre, 
twelve  feet;  Klein  Kombuis  northwest-quarter-west;  Poeloe 
Dapoor  northeast-byreast.  The  Middle  Rockt  (Karang  Ijoemr 
boeng),  on  southwest  point,  twelve  feet ;  Klein  Kombuis  northeaaW 
by-nnth-half-east ;  south  point  of  the  Gteat  Kombuis  DorthwMtr 
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by-vest-threeniaarteTS-west.  The  R«ef  (^  the  Great  Kcmtbuist 
(Kaiang  Poeloe  Lan^ang,  or  Karang  Papedjie),  on  west  point, 
fourteen  feet ;  south  point  of  the  Great  Kombuis  east-southeaBt- 
half-ea£t ;  eastern  point  of  Maneater  Island  Bouthwest-three-quar- 
tera-west  The  Southeast  Rockt  in  the  centre,  fifteen  feetj 
eastern  point  of  Maneater  Island  south-half-west ;  northern  point 
of  the  Great  Kombuis  northeast-three-quarten  east ;  beaccn  en 
the  Great  Kombuis  aoutheast-by-eaBt-three-quarters-east. 

The  Potomac  passed  the  Strait  of  Sunda  in  March,  eighte^ 
hundred  and  thirty  two.  The  following  is  a  hat  of  the  whola 
number  of  vessels  which  were  reported  at  Anger,  or  Anj«re,  a 
village  on  the  Java  shore,  as  having  passed  the  strait  in  the 
same  year,  viz : — Dutch,  fifty-eight  out,  fifty-four  home ;  English, 
twenty-eight  o)it,  twenty-seren  home;  American,  twenty-nine 
out,  twenty-nine  home ;  French,  two  out,  one  home  ;  Hamburgh, 
two  out,  one  home ;  Russian,  one  out ;  Swedish,  one  out;  Danish, 
one  home.  Total  reported,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  This 
list  is  doubtless  imperfect,  as  many  that  passed  without  touching 
at  Anger  could  not  hare  been  reported ;  but  it  shows  the  great 
proportion  of  American  Tessels  trading  in  these  seas. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

fm  Nid  Sua^itn  odcb  connected — OH^  of  the  atiae  of  Jktk — Siie  and  loaticai ' 

«f  the  UUml — Origin  of  the  inhabituiti — Paguu  au'd  IdoUtaie — J*vk  lucGeuirdy 
-riutad  by  the  SiBmeie,  Aral™,  Mslays,  ind  Chinese — Anb  njimionitiei — ConTenkm 
ofthe  intwbitante  to  the  Mihommedsn  hith — The  PortugacM  TJail  the  Ulind — The 
KlgUih — llie  Dutch  at  Butam — At  B>Utu — The  E^bsh  it  Bantam — Huucfs 
pf  tobOTDR — Dutch  oppreHkOnt — MsMacte  of  the  CbinsM  u^atana — Ameii- 
caiu  visit  BataTia-^-GoTemoi  Daeudel')  Administration — Antiqnitiei  of  Jara — 
DeKriptian  of  the  Javana — Their  dress — Origin  of  the  jtru — Chirscter,  hablu, 
and  nuumen — Early  murisges — Frequent  divoicei — Cookeij  md  li>i>d — Anrnie- 


Is  our  description  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  in  tbe  preceding 
chapter,  an  idea  waa  Buggo'sted  that  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
Java  had  probably  once  beei)  united  at  soma  very  remote  period, 
and  formed  but  one  island.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tradition  recorded 
in  the  aimals  of  Java,  which  says — "  It  is  related  that  in  form^ 
times  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  and  Sumbava  were 
united,  and  afterward  separated  into  nine  different  parts ;  and  it  is 
also  said,  that  when  three  thousand  rainy  seasons  have  passed 
away,  they  will  be  reunited."  Admitting  for  a  moment  the  &ct 
of  their  former  uniop,  the  hypothesis  might  very  naturally  be  ex- 
tended still  further,  including  in  the  same  semicircular  range  the 
Malay  Peninsula  on  the  northwest,  together  with  the  islands  on 
the  east,  including  Lombok,  Floras,  Timor,  Timorlsmt,  Arroo,  and 
New  Guinea.  By  those  are  formed  that  great'chain  or  barrier, 
which  locks  up  the  ChinaSea  on  the  south  and  west,  and  proba- 
bly once  completely  separated  it  from  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 
The  waters  of  the  latter  have  in  divera  places  either  forced  or  in- 
sinuated themselves  through  this  circling  arm  of  continental 
Asia,  or  the  mighty  ridge  has  been  severed  and  shivered  by  some 
terrible  convulsion  of  nature, — ^forming  those  numerous  straits 
which  are  now  the  avenues  of  communication  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Thus,  that  elongated  portion  of  the  broken  lidge  which  bears  die 
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name  of  Java,  is  washed  on  its  Tvestem  end  by  tl^e  Strait  of  Sundat 
which  is  at  one  point  only  fourteen  niiles  in  width ;  and  by  the 
Strait  of  Bali,  on  its  eastern  extremity. 

This  division,  or  breaking  up  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula,  ia 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
where  the  sacred  penman,  in  his  account  of  Noah's  descendants, 
and  their  various  locations  in  the  postdiluvian  world,  saysr~ 
"  And  onto  Eber  were  bom  two  aoni ;  the  name  of  one  was 
Peleg ;  for  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided."  Speaking  of  the 
sona  of  Javan,  it  is  written — "  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the 
gentiles  divided  in  their  lands ;  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations."  From  this  passage  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, that  the  island  under  consideration  was  named  "  after  the 
family"  of  Javim,  or  Java.  That  caravans  of  merchants  once 
traded  and  held  intercourae  vrith  a  rich  country  in  the  east  called 
Javan,  appeara  from  Ezekiel,  who  describes  them  as  traders  in 
"the.  persons  of  men,  and  vessels  of  brass,  to  the  market  of  Tyre, 
and  who,  goirtg  to  and  fro,  occupied  in  her  fairs,  Inought  bright 
iron  [steelj,  cassia,  aiid  calamus."  One  of  the  sons  of  Javan  was 
called -Elishah ;  and  the  prophet  speaks  of  "  blue  and  purple  from 
the  isles  of  Elishah."  His  brother's  name  was  Tarshish ; — "  Tar- 
shish  was  thy  merchant  by  the  reason  of  Uie  multitude  of  all  kinds 
of  riches,  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  all  baded  in  thy 
&in."  The  brothera  of  Javan  were  called  Mecheck  and  Tu- 
bal:— " /ovon.  Tubal,  and  Mecheck,  they  were  thy  merchants ; 
they  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass,  in  thy 
market."  A  nephew  of  Javan  was  called  Togamiah ; — "  They 
of  the  house  of  Togaimah  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  hoiaes  'and 
horaemen,  and  mules." 

In  ail  these  passages,  some  writers  see,  or  think  they  see,  a 
direct  allusion  to  the  extensive  caravan-routes,  fofmed  at  an  early 
period,  for  conveying  the  fine  manufactures  of  the  east  into  the 
kingdoms  of  the  west.  Although  "  the  embroidered  work  and 
diests  of  rich  apparel  bound  with  cords,"  mentioned  by  Ezekiel, 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  depots  on  the  buiks  of  the 
Euphrates,  yet  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  were  manufactured 
there,  but  drawn  from  more  distant  countries  of  eastern  Asia; 
probably  from  the  great  chain  of  islands  now  under  ccmsideratioa. 

But  aU  this  is  curious  and  amusing  speculation;  and  we  shall 
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leare  it  to  diose  who  are  better  Tersed  in  the  subject  to  trace  the 
conneuoD  between  the  Javan  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  Java  of  mod- 
em times,  the  locatioa  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  whole  Island  of  Jara  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  with  only  a  slight  deviation  to  the  north  and  south ;  its 
western  extremity  being  in  longitude  106'  11',  and  its  eastern 
in  longitude  114*  SS*  east.  The  length  of  the  island  is  ^>out 
seren  hundred  miles,  while  its  breadth  raries  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles ;  and  it  is  estimated  to  contain  an  area 
of  about  fifty  thousand  miles,  with  a  population  of  five  milhcHis; 
including  Javans,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Moors,  Bugis,  Malays,  and  the 
Dutch  colonists. 

The  Island  of  Java  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  history 
of  commerce.  Three  centuries  before  the  Dutch  had  penetrated 
to  the  east,  Java  had  been  visited  by  the  celebrated  Venetian  trav- 
eller Marco  P<do.  Tradition  says  ^lat  -^out  eight  hundred  years 
afier  the  Christian  era,  a  vessel  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of 
Java,  while  attempting  to  cross  from  Siam  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
cassar, the  crew  of  which  travelled  over  much  of  the  island.  These 
people,  on  their  return  to  Siam,  gave  such  a  glowing  account  of 
the  countries  tbey  had  seen,  that  the  son  of  the  King  of  Siam 
was  induced  to  visit  Java,  and  soon  after  colonized  it.  Since  then, 
many  other  tribes  from  India  came  and  settled  on  it,  particularly 
Arabs,  as  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  both  Java  and  Sumatra  in 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six,  mentions  several  of  them.  Another 
tradition  says  that  the  first  inhabitants  came  in  vessels  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  that  in  their  passage  they  coasted  along  the  shores 
of  Hundostan ;  that  peninsula  then  forming  an  unbroken  conti- 
nent with  the  land  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  These  people  an 
supposed  to  have  been  banished  from  Egypt,  and  to  have  been 
idolaters  of  variooa  descriptions. 

But  whatever  might  have-  been  the  origin  of  ^e  inhabitants,  it 
is  pretty  generally  conceded,  that  they  were  all  idolaters  until 
about  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy,  when  the  Arab  mis- 
sionaries came  among  them,  and  commenced  the  work  of  con- 
version vrith  their  usual  zeal,  but  vrithleB8"riolence  then  had  here- 
tofore marked  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  They 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  enabled  them  to  effect 
•everai  cures  of  penons  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
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eommon  people,  of  dangerous  And  what  were  then  considered 
fktal  disorden.  This  gained  them  a  reputation  for  Buperioi  and 
•upetaatural  attainments,  which  furthered  their  missioitary  piojects 
to  the  extent  of  their  wishes. 

About  the  year  foniteeB  hundred  and  twelve,  according  to  the 
Jaran  records,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  ob- 
tained a  settlement  in  the  island.  Hild  and  inoffeneife  in' their 
manners,  and  backward  to  resent  acts  of  oppression,  they  were 
Bubject  to  many  restrictions  and  exactions  from  which  the  natives 
were  exempt.  They  often  intermarried  with  the  Javans,  how- 
eTer,  and  thus  introduced  a  mixed  breed,  which  are  called  by  the 
Dutch  Pemakaru.  The  Chinese  stUI  remained  distinct  &om  tb& 
natires,  from  whom  they  were  distinguished  by  being  more  intel- 
ligent, nuve  laborious,  and  more  luxurious.  They  were,  in  fact, 
the  life  and  soul  ctf  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  Malays 
obtained  a  footing  much  earlier  than  the  Chinese,  though  we  can- 
not  refier  to  the  exact  date.  They  were  from  the  Malayan  pen- 
insula, which  was  then  overrun  with  pirates  and  Arabian  free- 
booters. These  were  viewed  as  honourable  occupations,  worthy 
of  being  followed  by  young  princes  and  nobles.  No  wonder  that 
their  descendants  are  fond  of  navigation,  war,  plunder,  emigra^ 
tion,  adreatures,  and  gallantry ;  talk  incessantly  of  their  honour 
and  bravery,  while  in  their  habits  and  conduct  they  are  the  most 
treacherous  and  ferocious  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

After  the  Portuguese  had  discoTered  a  new  route  to  India,  t^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  soon  visited  all  the  principal  isUnds 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  opening 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  but  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  obtaining  territorial  jurisdiction  for  their  sorereign  in  the 
east.  Success  attended  their  measures,  though  blood  aitd  deso- 
lation too  oAen  tracked  their  progress.  In  fifteen,  hundred  and 
eleven,  the  enterprising  and  victorious  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque, 
having  conquered  the  city  of  Malacca,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  opposite  Sumatra,  wMch  island'  he  had  pre- 
Tiouflly  visited,  sent  envoys  to  announce  to  such  islanders  as  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  Malacca,  inviting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  inteicoorse,  and  making  hbeial  promises  of  encourage- 
ment and  fair  dealing.  To  Java  he  sent  Antonio  de  Abrew,  who 
landed,  it  is  supposed,  at  Greuk,  on  the  OOTUieast  coast,  in  the 
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Sbmit  of  MaduTs.  After  delifemig  liis  message,  and  obtaiiiuig  a 
favourable  reply,  Abrew  sailed  on  the  same  errand  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, or  Spice  Islands,  lying  further  east.  The  final  result  of 
this  embassy  was  the  erection  of  a  Portuguese  factory  at  Bantam, 
where  then  reigned  a  Hindoo  prince,  although  Mahommedwusm 
was  rapidly  spreading  orer  the  whole  island. 

In  fifteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  Joan  Lopez  Alrrin  was  sent  to 
Java  by  the  Governor  of  Malacca,  on  commercial  bnsineas,  and 
was  well  received  at  every  p<Ht  where  he  touched,  but  particulariy 
at  Sidaye,  which  lies  north  of  Gresik,  then  belonging  to  a  prince 
who  had  been  defeated  at  Malacca.  About  this  time  Albuquerque 
was  superseded  in  his  command,  which  disgrace  broke  his  beartt 
and  he  died  on  his  passage  to  Goa,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December, 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  About  six  years  afterward,  Antcmio 
de  Brito,  a  Portuguese,  with  six  vessels  under  his  command, 
bound  to  the  Spice  Islands,  touched  at  Gresik,  io  the  Strait  of 
Madura,  where  he  remained  seventeen  days ;  during  which  time 
he  sent  a  boat  across  the  strait  to  the  Island  of  Madura,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  it ;  but  the  men  landing  incautiously,  were 
stirprised  and  made  prisoners.  They  were  subsequently  ransomed 
with  much  difficulty. 

The  first  notice  with  which  Java  was  honoured  by  the  British, 
was  in  fifteen  hundred  and  seventyrnine ;  and  that  «ras  merely  a 
fiying  visit,  as  Sir  Francis  Drake  only  sailed  along  the  coast,  with- 
out holding  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.  But  eight  yean 
afterward,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-seveo.  Cavendish  coasted 
the  island,  and  opened  a  ftiendly  communication  with  some  of  the 
chiefs.  This  event  occurred  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  a  sove- 
reign in  Javtt,  called  Pananbaham  Senapati,  who  reduced  the 
provinces  of  Madion  end  Branaraga,  and  built  a  palace,  the  walls 
of  which  .are  still  standing  at  Kiapiao,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills  l]rii]g  along  the  South  Sea,  a  short  distance  from 
Matarem.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  esteemed  oa 
account  of  the  general  tranquillity  which  prevailed  after  tine  firm 
establishment  of  his  government. 

His  successor,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Agnng, 
n  the  great,  commenced  a  flourishing  reign  by  a  victory  whidi 
brought  all  the  eastern  provinces  under  his  subjection ;  and  shortly 
afterward*  brought  the  whole  of  the  western  chiefs  to  acknowl- 
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edge  hb  supremacy.     Thus  the  whole  iBlond  was  now  under  his 
dominion,  to  wliich  he  soon  after  united  the  Island  of  Madura. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Tictorious  monarch  was  pujrauing 
this  career  of  success,  a  new  and  more  insidious  enemy  had  de- 
tained a  footing  on  the  island.  The  Dutch,  after  having  driven 
the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon,  and  other  places  where  Uiey  had 
settled,  availed  themselves  of  the  dirisions  and  convulsions  by 
which  the  empire  of  Java  was  distracted,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Bantam,  with  whose  prince  the  Portuguese  were  then 
at  war.  Admiral  Houghton,  who  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet, 
ofiered  his  assistance  to  the  king,  and  obtained,  in  return,  per- 
mission to  establish  a  factory,  which  was  erected  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  being  the  first  Dutch  settlement  in  the  east.  They 
subsequently  subdued,  by  force  of  arms,  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Jacatra ;  and  having  a  powerful  force  at  their  command,  they 
determined  to  build  a  city,  which  should  become  the  capital  of 
their  Asiatic  possessions,  and  the  centre  of  their  pohtical  aod 
commercial  transactions.  They  fixed  upon -their' newly-con-' 
quered  province  of  Jacatra,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  where  they  founded  a  city 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  which  they  called  Batavia,  from 
the  ancient  appellation  of  their  own  country,  and  soon  rendered 
it  a  great  and  flourishing  station.* 

■  Th«  J^TUU  at  Jieatn  ray  that  the  Dutch  plajred  off  a  foul  itratagsm  on  then. 
Id  order  to  ucertain  the  itrength  and  resourcca  ot  the  place,  the  caplnii]  of  a 
I>atoh  (hip  landed  with  hii  offioeia,  diigniaed  with  turbant,  &<:,,  and  after  making 
tltHl  obaarvatimu,  antnad  npon  trade,  offering  aatonialung  libaral  taima,  and  "'■^•■■n 
ntwj  preaeota.  Intimacy  wu  loon  catabliabed  with  the  prince,  who  granted  tham 
leaTO  to  bring  their  Teuel  up  the  river,  where  ihe  wm  piintely  acuttled  ud  nmk, 
a  pretence  for  farther  delay.  They  then  uked  for  a  •mall  piece  of  groond,  on 
.  which  to  eract  a  (bed  to  atore  the  aaile  and  other  property,  nntil  they  could  raiae  the 
■uken  Teaael.  Thiiwai  alao  granted,  -lltey  tbeo  raiwd  a  mud  wall  aroond  tka 
piece  of  ground,  ao  that  no  one  mi^  aee  what  they  were  about,  all  the  whil« 
courting  lbs  friendahip  of  the  prince,  of  whom  the  caplain  refjiieatsd  u  much  land 
a«  could  be  covered  nitb  a  hnffaloe'e  hide,  on  which  he  might  build  ■  email  pottdoi  ; 
Ihia  being  comptied  with,  he  cut  the  hide  into  etripe,  and  claimed  all  the  land  ha 
could  endoee  with  them.  To  thb,  ilao,  the  ptineo,  afUr  aome  beaiUtiDn,  coaaenled. 
The  captain  then  went  ^  with  hia  bnildinga,  engaging  that  be  would  pay  all  ci- 
paoBea.  When  all  waa  ready,  the  mod  wall  wae  remored,  balteriea  were  unex- 
pectedly diaplayed,  and,  nnder  their  protection,  the  Dutch  refuaed  to  pay  a  dollar. 
War  wu  the  cooaeqaetiea,  and  the  Dutch,  after  alanghtarii^  '>"■"— -^-  of  tha 
natina,  remained  maaCer*  of  the  field.    Haring  Ihna  aacwed  a  leotboU  U  Jacatra^ 
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Preriously  to  this,  howerer,  die  Englieli  £ut  India  Cifmpaiiy, 
following  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  eftat, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Captain  Lancaster,  who  sailed 
from  London  in  sixteen  hundred  and  one ;  first  to  Acfaeen,  in  Su- 
matra, as  staled  in  a  preceding  chapter,  where  he  procured  part 
of  bia  cargo,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king,  of  which  a 
copy  is  yet  in  existence.  From  Acheen  he  proceeded  to  Bantam, 
where  he  established  a  factory,  which  was  the  fint  poasession  of 
the  Enghsh  in  the  East  Indies.  Captain  Lancaster  took  home  a 
letter  from  the  King  of  Bantam,  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  two,  which  is  said  to  be  still  on  file  in  the 
English  state-paper  office,  and  to  which  the  virgin  i^eea  made 
a  most  gracious  reply. 

Another  English  fleet  of  four  ships,  coinmanded  by  Captain, 
afterward  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  arrived  in  Bantam  Roads  neai 
the  close  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  four.  Here  the  res- 
sels  separated,  two  of  them  remaining  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  pep- 
per, one  going  to  Banda,  while  Middleton  himself  proceeded  to  the 
Spice  Islands.*  He  found  the  Moluccas  the  seat  of  a  most  feio* 
cious  war  between'  the  Dutdi  and  Pmtuguese ;  the  former  as- 
siflted  by  the  King  of  Temate,  and  the  latter  by  the  King  bt  Ti- 
AoK.  The  King  of  Ternate  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Dutch 
not  to  permit  any  commercial  intercourse  with  the  English,  whom* 
they  represented  as  a  mere  band  of  pirates,  and  boasted  that  the 
King  of  Holland  was  more  pqwerfiil  at  sea  than  aU  Europe  be- 
side.   Of  course  Middleton  effected  no  trade  at  the  Moluccas. 

In  October,  sixteen  hundred  and  twelve,  Captain  John  Saris, 
commanding  a  fleet  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
arrived  at  Bantam,  which  was  still  considered  as  the  chief  Eng- 
lish factory  in  the  east.  But  as  he  could  not  procure  cargoes,  he 
steered  for  the  Moluccas ;  where  the  dreadfiil  tragedy  was  80«t 
after  enacted  by  the  jealous  and  envious  Dulcli,  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  "  tlie  Massacre  of  Amboyna,"  in  which  the  EngUsh  Cap- 
tain Toweison  and  nine  others,  after  being  most  cruelly  twtnrsd, 
were  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  ruthless  and  bloody  catas- 
trophe caused  great  excitement  in  England,  who  made  reprisals 

Ottf  prcpand  U  boiU  ft  cit;,  itid  cftUad  it  Butvit :  Ihi*  lUny,  it  but,  hH  As 
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on  the  Dutch  ihips  in  her  ports,  and  it  waa  niany  years  befcve 
the  aggression  was  atoned  for.  The  English,  however,  still  main- 
tained theii  settlement  at  Bantam,  which  they  had  even  made  the 
capital  of  theii  eastern  possessions.  But  the  constantly  incieasing 
power  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  greater  attractions  presented  to  (he 
English  on  the  continent  of  India,  induced  them  gradually  to  re- 
linquish their,  insular  stations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on  the 
coast  of  Siunatra.  They  finally  withdrew  their  establishment 
from  Bantam,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

The  Dutch,  now  without  a  rival  on  the  island,  monopolized  the 
whole  trade,  and  became  more  insolent  than  ever.  They  bad 
always  assumed  a  high  tone  from  their  first  landing,  which  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  quarrels,  massacres,  and  other  acts  of  atrocity 
of  which  they  were  perpetually  guilty.  Such  is  ever  the  case 
with  colonial  rulers  situated  so  ka  from  the  immediate  reach  or 
control  of  the  mother  country.  But  there  was  a  period  when,  the 
government  of  Holland  seriously  contemplated  the  project  of 
transporting  its  wealth,  its  enterprise,  and  its  subjects  to  another 
hemisphere,  and  fixed  upon  Batavia,  abready  the  seat  of  its  eastern 
commerce,  as  the  capital  of  its  new  empire.  This  plan  was  in 
agitation  in  the  summer  of  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  when 
the  French  troops  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  overrun  the 
territory  of  Holland.  But  what  that  republic  only  contemplated, 
the  King  of  Portugal  afterward  put  in  practice.  Had  the  gov- 
ernment of  Holland  removed  to  Java,  it  is  probable  there  would 
sot  have  been  so  much  cause  of  complaint  against  the  cnielqr 
and  injustice  of  their  Batavian  governors,  as  now  stains  the  page 
of  thnr  colonial  history. 

The  Chinese  emigrants  and  their  descendants  in  Java,  have 
been  and  still  are  subject  to  restraints  and  extortions  from  the 
Dutch  government  at  Batavia,  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic  as  they 
ire  unjust;  for  this  class  of  inhabitants  are  the  most  inoffensive 
and  the  most  industrious  on  ^e  island.  And  yet  the  Dutch  affect 
to  be  suspicious  of  them,  and  often  puoi^  them  without  a  cause, 
OD  pretence  of  their  being  concerned  in  some  conspiracy  against 
the  government.  Such  an  event,  says  Barrow,  occuired  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  saventy-two,  when  the  supposed 
chief  of  such  a  conspiracy,  who  we  beheve  was  a  Dutchman, 
with  twenty  of  his  alleged  adherents,  were  condemned  to  suffer 
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death  "  by  being  stretched  on  a  croes, — the  fleih  of  their  legs^ 
arms,  and  breast  toni  away  with  redhot  pincers, — ^their  bellie* 
ripped  up,  and  their  hearts  thrown  in  their  faces, — their  heads  cut 
off,  and  stuck  upon  poles ;  and  their  mangled  carcasses  exposed 
to  be  deTDured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  &c.  &.c.  '  And  after  this 
sentence  was  put  in  execution,  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  pro- 
claimed ;  and  the  following  day  thirty  more  were  broken  on  the 
wheel." 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  f(»ly,  as  we  find  by  a  reference  to 
the  same  author,  the  Goremor  of  Bauvia,  Vatkaniei,  was  guilty 
of  a  still  greater  outrage,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  redundance  of 
population,  which  had  begun  to  create  suspicion  and  alarm.  Dis- 
appointed in  not  being  able  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  Chinese  chiefs  for  permission  to  celebrate  some  particular 
feast,  the  governor  accused  them  of  a  treasonable  plot  against  his 
authority  and  life.  The  Chinese  chief,  wh<Hn  he  chose  to  desig- 
nate as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  was  dragged  to  the  stadt- 
house,  where  the  most  horrid  torture  was  employed  for  the  poi^ 
pose  of  extorting  froni  him  the  confession  of  a  crime  which  he 
never  thought  of;  and  at  the.  same  time  five  hundred  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  most  inhumanly 
butchered.  About  four  hundred  who  fled  to  the  hospital,  a  build* 
ing  of  their  own  construction,  shared  the  same  fate.  An  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  Chinese  was  at  the  same  time  going  on 
in  the  streets,  which  literally  ran  with  blood.  Escape  was  im- 
possible, as  the  gates  were  doubly  guarded,  and  all  the  sailors  had 
been  landed  from  the  ships  in  the  road,  to  assist  in  this  horrid 
tragedy;  in  which  neither  age  noi  sex  was  spared.  The  timid 
Chinese  made  no  resistance,  but,  according  to  the  Dutch  account, 
in  their  public  records,  "  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  as  sheep  to 
the  slaughter."  The  number  stated  to  have  perished  is  cimd- 
paled  in  the  same  records  to  be  twelve  thousand  souls !  A  day 
was  immediately  set  apart  by  the  governor  as  a  public  thanks- 
giving to  the  God  of  mercy,  for  their  happy  deliverance  frvm  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  1 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  EngUsh  embassy  to 
Cochin  China  stopped  at  Batavia  for  several  days.  Mr.  Barrow 
7as  of  the  party,  and  he  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the  broken 
S|Hrit  of  the  Javaa  chiefs  abd  people,  the  native  lords  of  die  island. 
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He  represents  4lieir  Bbite  and  condition  ss  by  no  means  enviable. 
Sunk  into  the  lowest  stage  of  apa^y,  they  seemed  to  be  utteriy 
incapable  of  any  great  exertions.  "  Their  pHncee  are  priHoneit 
to  a  handful  of  Dutchmen,  and  the  landholders  are  slares  to  the 
princes."  The  ambassador  and  suite  endeavoured  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  King  of  Bantam,  but  were  prevented  by  «  Dutch  officer, 
who' commanded  xHefort  in  which  he  resided. 

In  seveDteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  the  Americans  began 
to  frequent  the  market  of  Batavia,  and  it  was  principally  through 
them  thai  the  trade  was  carried  on  till  the  conquest  of  the  island 
by  the  British,  except  during  the  short  interval  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  From  ihat  time  until  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen, 
daring  the  existence  df  the  odious  "  ordeta  in  council,"  and  the 
retaliating  decrees  of  Milan  and  Berlin,  the  American  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Batavia  to  the  greatest  extent.  Our  adventurers 
then  purchased  the  Java  coffee  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  carried  it  into  the  French  ports,  where  they  found  a 
ready  market  for  it  at  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

After  Louis  Bonaparte  ascended  the  throne  of  Holland,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  six,  he  appointed  Lieutenant-genual  Daen- 
delfl,  whom  he  had  [H^viously  loaded  with  well-dcAerved  honours, 
Governor>geDeral  of  Bauvia,  wko  held  that  important  office  until 
Java  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
During  the  administration  of  Daendels,  whose  liberal  and  ea^ 
listened  policy  did  much  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  Batavia, 
justice  was  distributed  with  a  milder  and  more  impartial  hand ; 
•nd  if  slavery  was  not  abolished,  through  respect  for  private 
property,  the  condition  of  that  unfortunate  class  was  greatly  ame- 
liorated. If  commercial  prosperity  was  not  restored,  the  hedth 
of  the  city  was  greatly  improved,  to  the  salvation  of  thousands  of 
human  lives.  That  prisonhouse  of  contagion  and  pestilence, 
which  bad  been  locked  up  for  nearly  two  centuries,  was  now 
Uirown  open  to  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  and  all  such  nuisancea 
removed,' as  were  the  obvious  causes  of  disease.  But  more  of 
this  in  another  chapter. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  Holland  was  united  to 
France,  and  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  at  Batavia ;  and  on  the 
eleventh  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  the  British  government 
was  declared  supreme  in  the  Island  of  Java,  by  a  proclamatioa 
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of  that  date  signed  by  Uie  £arl  of  Minto,  GoTemor-general  of 
Bengal.  On  the  serenteentli  of  the  same  month  a  capitulation 
was  entered  into,  by  whjch  all  the  dependances  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain.  But  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  the  whole  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  treaty, 
at  the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  The  flag  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  hoisted  again  at  Bataria,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  Javans,  as  we  hare  already  stated,  are  Mahominedans. 
Indeed,  as  early  as  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty,  during 
the  reign  of  Pangeran  Trangana,  the  Moslem  faith  so  fur  pre- 
vailed, that  a  mosque  had  been  completed,  and  the  Hindoo  idola- 
tries almost  entirely  exploded.  But  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
temples  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  thousands  of  antiquities  and 
inscriptions,  which,  no  doubt,  if  correctly  understood,  would  throw 
much  light  on  the  early  history  of  Java. 

SJE  Thomas  Stamford  RafRes,  who  was  for  some  time  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  that  island  and  its  dependances,  and  president  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Batavia,  published  an  excel- 
lent history  of  that  country  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
accompanied  with  a  complete  map  and  a  quarto  volume  of  plates, 
iUoBtrBting  the  antiquities  of  the  island,  consisting  of ,  curious 
specimens  of  sculpture  on  stone,  and  casts  in  hnas ;  the  ruins  of 
temples,  images,  figures,  inscriptions  on  stone  and  copper,  tombs, 
coins,  &,c.,  with  copious  scientific  and  plausible  remarks  on  their 
origin  and  purpose.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  this 
work  for  many  valuable  facts,  which  could  be  obtaiited  from  no 
other  source. 

On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  inhab- 
itants were  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  that  the  religion  of  Mahom- 
med  was  induced  or  forced  npoa  them  by  the  Arabs  at  the  time 
they  carried  their  conquests  to  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  of 
Asia,  overspreading  those  delightful  regions  like  the  locusts  of 
their  own  deserts.  But  notwitlistanding  they  were  compelled  to 
embrace  a  new  religious  faith,  the  Javans  even  to  this  day  are 
still  devotedly  attached  to  their  ancient  institutions,  and  retain  a 
high  respect  for  the  laws,  usages,  and  national  observances,  which 
prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Mahommedanism.  And 
though  the  Javans,  in  general,  acknowledge  that  *'  there  is  ona 
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God,  and  Hahommed  wai  his  prophet,"  th«y  are  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the  Moslem  faith,  and  in  fact  caie 
Tery  little  about  them.  Although  they  practise  the  rites  of  the 
bilhful,  yet  all  classes  drink  wine,  and  other  inebriating  liquors, 
whenever  they  feel  disposed ;  and  those  who  abstain  aie  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  religious  motives. 

Not  (Hily  the  features,'  the  maimers,  and  the  lemainB  of  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  are  still  apparent 
among  the  Javanese,  but  it  is  said  thai  they  have  preserved  the 
fragments  of  a  history,  according  to  which  they  derive  their  oh- 
gia  from  Vishooo.  This  history  terminates  with  the  account  of 
a  dreadful  deluge  which  swept  away  a  vast  portion  of  mankiod. 
In  the  interior  of  the  island,  it  is  well  known  that  they  still  observe 
a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  every  kind  of  animal  food,  under 
the  old  Hindoo  idea  of  a  transmigration  of  souls.  They  are  in  no 
respects  so  strict  in  the  religious  observances  of  Mahommed  ia 
they  appeared  to  be  when  the  Dutch  first  established  themselves 
on  Java;  at  that  time  the  natives,  including  their  princes,  were  ia 
the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet.  But  this  practice  was  kept  in  check  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  the  Dutch,  as  was  also  the  admission  of  Arab  mission- 
aries ;  not  so  much  from  any  pious  desire  to  promote  Christianity 
ia  opposition  to  the  Mahommedan  faith,  but  to  prevent  the  natives' 
acquiring  a  character  for  sanctity,  that  might  give  them  an  im- 
portance among  themselves  dangerous  to  the  power  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Dutch.* 

But  from  whatever  stock  the  Javans  may  have  originally  sprung 
— whether  from  the  Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  or,  according  to  one  of 
their  traditions,  from  a  species  of  ape,  their  personal  appearance 

*  "Tbareligionafths  Januii  ij  ingtneralHthAmnedui,  batmmgUdnith  niper- 
■tituMl*  docCrioea  dsiiTed  from  the  uicient  pi^n  wonhip.  The  Jstuu,  bowever, 
•re  &r  rnim  bigots  lo  their  leligion,  u  other  Hihommedilu  geneiallr  >re.  TbtJ 
■le  mild  and  tiaclible  by  nature,  and  alttnogh  thej  do  not  etsily  Ibrgel  ot  foiglTe  to 
■1JIU7,  the;  would  be  >  quiet,  wril-diiposed  people  nndei  good  lawi  and  t,  mild  gew- 
enunenl.  The  muiden  uid  other  cHmea  which  are  now  comnutled  in  ■ome  places, 
■le  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  pieeent  fauhj  wiminiatntion  than  to  anj  bad  diapo- 
aitiona  in  the  people.  The  aame  maj  tte  lemarked  of  the  indolence  and  indifietence 
which  DOW  chsneterize  Ihem.  Ptopeii;  in  the  land,  *itb  pvnonal  and  commercial 
freedom  and  aecBril]',  would  loon 'tender  them  induitrioua." — Hagtnierjfi  tteme^ 
M  JoM,  ISOOl 
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may  be  itated  in  a  few  w<irds.  In  atature  they  are  nther  below 
the  middle  size,  well  shaped,  and  erect  in  their  figures;  with 
bands,  feet,  wrists,  and  ankles  remarkably  small.  An  instuicfi 
of  deformity  is  scarcely  known  among  them ;  though  females,  ki 
the  urangement  of  their  toilet,  often  injure  the  luxuriant  symmetry 
of  the  bust,  by  drawing  that  part  of  the  dress  too  tightly  over  the 
bosom.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  deep  brown,  inclining  to 
yellow.  Their  bards  and  lyric  poets  compliment  their  mistresses 
as  having  complexions  of  "virgin  gold."  The  forehead  is  high 
and  smooth ;  the  eyebrows  well  defined  and  arched,  end  not  too 
near  to  the  eyes,  which  are  generally  black  and  prominent.  The 
nose  is  not  very  protuberant,  but  rather  broad  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened ;  the  cheek  bones  are  unusually  prominent.  The  mouth  is 
well  formed,  the  upper  lip  a  little  projecting,  not  much  thickened, 
but  hi^ly  arched.  They  have  but  little  beard,  and  the  hair  of 
their  head  is  generally  lank  and  black ;  though  it  I's  sometimes 
seen  waring  in  curl's,  and  partially  tinged  with  a  deep  reddish 
brown.  The  tout-ensemble  of  the  person  is  pleasing,  and  the 
cotmtenance  is  mild,  placid,  and  thoughtful ;  easily  varying  to  ex- 
press respect,  gayety,  earnestness,  indifference,  bashfulness,  or 
anxiety.  They  have  a  firm  steady  gait,  and  seem  to  feel,  at  least 
to  affect,  a  superiority  over  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
They  anoint  the  head,  &ce,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  exposed  to  the  view,  with  a  composition  of  cocoanut  oil  and 
sandal-wood  duat,  as  a  preventive  against  a  too  copious  perspira- 
tion, and  the  biting  of  moschetoes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  women,  as  usual  among  demi-barbarians,  in  general  are 
not  BO  good  looking  as  the  men ;  and  when  advanced  in  years, 
are  actually  ugly,  according  to  our  standard  of  female  beauty. 
This  circumstance,  however,  as  regards  the  lower  classes,  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  severe  duties  which  they  have  to 
perform  in  the  field,  exposed  to  a  sultry  climate,  carrying  heavy 
burdens,  &.c.  The  higher  orders,  who  are  exempt  from  4uch 
drudgery,  and  kept  within  doors,  are  often  beautiful  in  youth,  and 
comely  at  all  periods  of  life. 

The  dress  of  the  Jav^ese  is  like  that  we  hare  already  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  Sumatra,  and  is,  in  fact,  common  to  all 
cUsaes  in  the  Archipelago. '  The  same  kind  of  short  drawers, 
a  close  waistcoat  without  sleeves,  the  loose  gown,  and  the  larongt 
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whicii  ia  either  worn  slang  over  the  shoulders  u  s  suh,  or  tucked 
round  the  waist  and  descending  to  the  ankles,  so  as  to  enclose 
the  legs  like  a  petticoat.  The  higher  ranks  sometimes  display, 
on  particular  occasions,  an  article  somewhat  like  the  sarong,  but 
much  larger,  and  not  united  at  the  ends,  which  is  worn  in  the 
same  way ;  but  &om  its  size,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  tucked 
up,  it  assumes  the  form  of  drapery,  which  is  peculiar  to  Jara. 
The  females,  also,  vary  very  httle  in  their  dress  trom  those  of  the 
same  rank  in  Sumatra.  Both  aezea,  of  all  classes,  wear  rings  on 
their  fingeiB. 

But  like  the  Sumatrans,  a  Javan  is  not  considered  dressed 
without  hie  kris,  ca  dagger.  This  weapon  is  behoved  to  have 
been  first  introduced  into  the  oriental  islands  by  Panji,  a  Javanese 
prince,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  A.  D.  eight 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  for  whose  name  the  Javanese  have  such 
a  reverence,  that  they  represent  him  aa  an  incarnation  of  Vishuoo ; 
and  some  maintain  that  all  the  countries  in  which  the  kris  is 
now  worn,  acknowledged  his  supremacy:  Another  tradition 
Attributes  (he  introduction  of  this  weapon  to  Sa  Putram,  one  of 
the  early  Hindoo  sovereigns,  who  is  said  to  have  come  into  the 
wwld  with  a  kris  by  his  side.  At  all  evente,  the  Javans  appear 
to  have  a  great  reverence  for  this  ancient  weapon,  and  many  un- 
thinking writers  have  condemned  them  unheard,  because  "  they 
invariably  use  the  deadly  kris."  But  the  fact  is,  though  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  Javans,  this  weapon  is  worn  by  them  almost 
exclusively  as  a  personal  ornament,  especially  when  in  full  dress, 
as  small  swords  are  worn  at  every  court  in  Christendom. 

The  children  of  the  lower  orders  go  naked,  firom  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months  to  six  or  seven  years.  Females  B<Mi)e- 
times  wear  rings  or  bracelets  round  the  wrist,  chains  about  the 
neck,  and  chaplets  of  flowers  in  the  hair,  which  is  generally  done 
up  in  a  knot,  with  an-  appendage  of  large  studs,  either  of  buflalo- 
hom  or  brass,  which  they  use  for  ear-rings.  The  dress  of  females 
of  rank  does  not  in  fashion  difler  essentially  from  that  of  the 
lower  orders ;  but  the  fabrics  are  of  finer  texture  and  richer  qual- 
ity ;  gold  studs  and  rings,  and  ornamented  precious  stones,  being 
substituted  for  those  of  inferior  metals.  Both  sexes  of  the  higher 
classes  wear  sandals,  shoes,  or  slippers,  in  the  house.  Neither 
sex  cut  their  hair,  but  allow  it  to  grow  to  its  natural  length; 
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whereas,  the  Malays  aad  Bngis  always  wear  it  abort.  The  mm 
generally  gather  it  up  or  the  crown  of  the  head,  twisl  it  round, 
and  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  semicircular  tortoise-ahell  comb  fixed 
in  front ;  bufr  among  the  higher  classes  it  generally  flows  in  cuHs^ 
which  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect  in  presence  of  a  su* 
perior.  All  classes  anoint  their  hair  with  oils  and  "  precious 
ointments,"  as  is  the  custom  with  all  oriental  nations  ;  they  also 
perfiime  their  dresses,  and  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  musk.  In 
the  houses  of  the  higher  orders,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  buming 
incense  of  benjamin  and  other  odoriferons  gums.  The  dress  of 
the  priests  is  white,  with  turbans  on  their  heads,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Arabs.  The  court-dress  and  war-dress  vary  in  many 
respects  £tom  that  of  the  common  inhabitants. 

In  common  with  the  Suroatrans  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Archipelago,  both  sexes  of  all  ranks  adhere  to  the  singular  and 
painful  custom  of  filing  and  blackening  the'  teeth,  as  they  consider 
it  disgraceful  to  have  white  teeth  hke  dogs  and  monkeys.  The 
object  of  filing,  it  seems,  is  to  make  the  front  teeth  concave,  apd 
more  susceptible  of  the  black  die.  This  cruel  and  barbarous 
custom,  which  generally  takes  place  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
years,  tends  to  destroy  the  teeth  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
although  it  is  said  that  their  rapid  decay  is  not  attended  with 
any  pain. 

The  character  of  the  Javans  is  generally  amiable ;  we  allude  to 
the  middling  classes,  who  have  not  been  corrupted  by  indulgence 
on  the  one  hand,  or  spirit-broken  and  snipped  by  oppression  on 
the  other.  They  are  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  people.  In 
their  domesUc  relations  they  are  said  to  be  kind,  affectionate, 
gentle,  -and  contented ;  in  their  public  ones  they  are  obedient, 
honest,  and  faithful.  In  their  intercourse  with  society  they  dis- 
play, in  a  high  de^e,  the  rirtues  of  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and 
candour.  They  are  ingenuous  almost  to  a  fault,  and  their  sim- 
plicity and  credulity  are  prorerbial.  Had  this  not  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  their  character,  the  Arabs  would  not  so  easily  hare 
laid  the  yoke  of  Mahommed  upon  their  necks.  They  easily  be- 
come the  dupes  of  any  religious  fanatic,  and  credit,  without 
scruple  or  examination,  his_  claim  to  superior  powers.  They  are 
erer  prone  to  be  influenced  by  omens,  to  prognostics,  to  prophets, 
tad  to  quacks.    They  are  great  observers  of  lucky  oar  tmlnclgr 
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days,  and  regulate  the  time  of  an  enter|Hi8e  or  a.  jonmey  accotd- 
ingly.  Eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  other  phenomena  of  nature, 
fill  them  continually  with  superstidous  fears  and  unnecessaiy 
alarms. 

The  JaTans  are  conspicuous  for  the  anuahle  qualities  of  social 
order,  politeness,  hospitality,  and  temperance.  They  are  a  sort 
of  patriarchal  people,  still  retaining  many  of  the  virtues,  and  all 
the  simplicity,  which  distinguish  that  state  of  society.  Their 
Tillage  settlements  constitute  detached  societies,  in  which  the 
greatest  internal  concord  prevails,  all  its  members  paying  due 
respect  and  deference  to  their  local  chief  and  priest.  This  patri- 
archal spirit  is  further  manifested  in  the  almost  instinctive  venera- 
tion which  they  pay  to  age,  experience,  rank,  and  superior  attain- 
ments. In  manners  they  are  easy  and  courteous,  and  respectful 
even  to  timidity ;  but  they  have  a  great  sense  of  propriety,  and 
are  never  rude  or  abrupt.  In  their  deportment  they  are  pliant  and 
graceful,  the  higher  ranks  carrying  with  them  a  considerable  air 
cf  fashion  and  elegance. 

Hospitality  has  always  been  celebrated  as  an  oriental  viitue, 
fiome  affecting  instances  of  which  are  recorded  in  sacred  as  well 
as.  profane  history.  But  in  no  country  are  its  rites  and  duties 
DQore  strictly  enjoined  by  institutions,  or  more  conscientiously  and 
religiously  observed  by  custom  and  practice,  than  by  the  Javans. 
By  the  custom  of  the  country,  good  food  and  lodging  are  ordered 
to  be  provided  for  all  strangers  and  travellers  arriving  at  a  village. 
But  the  Javan  institutions  go  still  further.  "  It  is  not  sufficient," 
say  they,  "that  a  man  should  place  good  food  before  hjs  guest; 
he  is  bound  to  do  more :  he  should  render  the  meal  palatable  by 
kind  words  and  treatment,  to  sooth  him  aftei  hia  journey,  and  to 
make  his  heart  glad  while  he  partakes  of  the  refreshment."  This 
is  the  refinement  of  hospitality. 

The  Javans  are  remarkably  temperate  in  their  diet,  which  forms 
a  great  contrast  with  that  of  their  oppressors,  the  indolent  and 
InxuriouB  Dutch.  A  principal  part  of  their  food  consists  of  rice, 
sometimes  fried  in  oil,  and  sometimea  boiled  in  plain  water,  with 
which  are  used  a  few  capsules  or  heads  of  capsicum  or  cayenne 
pepper,  and  some  salt,  to  render  it  a  little  more  palatable. 
With  animal  food  the  Javans  are  generally  unacquainted,  and  of 
milk  they  exe  very  sparing,  except  the  vegetable  mdk  of  the  coeo^ 
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nut.  They  are  a  sober  people,  although  Europeans,  in  order  to 
serre  their  own  purposes,  by  inducing  some  of  the  chiefs  to  drink 
wine  to  excess,  have  partially  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  habits 
of  eome  individuals  in  this  respect.  The  use  of  opium,  it  must 
be  confessed  with  regret,  is  too  prevalent  among  them. 

Though  not  much  addicted  to  excess,  and  of  rather  a  tnoderate 
temperament,  they  are,  in  general,  expensive  according  to  their 
means,  seldom  hoarding  their  wealth,  or  betraying  a  penurious 
disposition.  Fond  of  show  and  pomp,  they  lay  out  all  their  spare 
money  in  dress  and  equipage.  They  are  proud  to  a  fault,  if  we 
may  take  the  Dutch  testimony  for  the  fact ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
if  one  be  a  person  of  rank,  or  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  is,  on 
such  testimony,  "  superstitious,  proud,  jealous,  vindictive,  mean, 
and  slavish  towards  his  superiors — ^but  haughty  and  despotic 
towards  his  inferiors."  We  have  reason  to  dissent  from  this 
opinioD ;  apd  also  &om  that  expressed  by  Jono  de  Batros,  who 
•ays,  the  "  Javans  are  so  proud,  that  they  think  all  mankind  their 
inferiors  ;  so  that  if  a  Javan  were  passing  along  the  street,  and 
•aw  a  native  of  any  other  country  standing  on  any  hillock  or  place 
raised  higher  than  the  ground  on  which  he  was  walking,  if  any 
iuch  person  did  not  immediately  come  down  until  be  should^  have 
passed,  the  Javan  would  klU  him,  for  he  wiH  permit  no  person  to 
stand  above  him;  nor  would  a  Javan  carry  any  weight  on  burden 
on  his  head,  even  if  they  should  threaten  him  with  death." 

This  we  take  to  be  the  romance  of  early  travellers  and  wonder- 
makers.  That  the  Javans  have  pride,  we  are  sensible ;  but  we 
must  have  stronger  evidence  than  we  yet  possess,  to  believe  that 
it  was  ever  carried  to  such  ridiculous  excess.  "  Their  nation- 
ality," says  Raffles,  "  which  is  very  strong,  although  it  delights  in 
the  traditionary  narratives  of  ancient  Javan  exploits,  and  supports 
a  hope  of  future  independence,  which  they  are  not  backward  to 
express,  does  not  lead  them  to  despise  the  character,  or  to  under- 
value the  acts  of  strangers."  It  is  true,  that  those  of  the  higher 
ranks  esteem  it  disgraceful  to  be  engaged  in  trade ;  but  the  com- 
mon people  are  industrious  in  their  several  callings,  and  the  chiefs 
are  ever  ready  to  encourage  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

On  the  whole,  the  Javans  are  a  mild,  quiet,  and  domestic 
people,  justly  proud  of  their  ancestors,  and,  like  the  Jews,  are 
confidently  looking  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  traditionary 
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expectation  of  being  reitored  to  their  fonner  magnificgkce  and 
power.  They  are,  however,  very  Uttle  given  to  adventure  (^ 
foreign  enterprise,  not  easily  roused  to  violence  or  bloodshed,  and 
little  dispos^  to  irregularities  of  any  kind.  The  character  of 
treachery  and  revenge,  so  justly  applicable  to  the  Malays,  by  do 
means  applies  to  the  Javans. 

The  character  of  Javanese  females  has  been  represented  in  a 
hi^y  forouiable  Ught,  as  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers — alike 
amiable  and  exemplary  in  all  their  domestic  and  social  relations. 
Raffles  assurea  us  that  it  is  part  of  their  domestic  economy,  that  the 
women  of  every  family  should  spin  and  weave  all  the  cloth  neces- 
sary for  the  apparel  <^  the  men  f  and  that  this  ni]e  prevails,  £rom 
the  first  consOTt  of  the  sovereign  to  the  wife  of  the  humblest. 

"  Royal  PenBlopaa  eieh  day  resume 
Tb«  cnriooa  liboun  of  (h«  mTiCic  loom." 

In  ev^  cottage  there  is  a  ipinning-wheel  and  a  loom,  and  in 
all  ranks  a  man  is  accounted  to  pride  himself  on  the  beauty  of  a 
cloth  woven  either  by  his  wife,  mistress,  or  daughter.  These 
occupations  of  the  women  are  performed  on  an  elevated  veranda, 
or  kind  of  open  portico,  in  front  of  their  dwellings,  where  they 
are  protected  from  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sua  by  an  extended  pro- 
jection of  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  like  many  of  the  Dutch  houses 
in  the  United  Slates. 

The  females  of  Java  soon  arrive  at  maturity,  and  enter  early 
into  the  married  slate.  They  are  considered  maniageable  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  other  sex  at  sixteen.  There  are 
no  pecuniary  obstacles  to  these  early  conjugal  connexions.  The 
conveniences  which  the  young  married  couple  require  are  few  and 
easily  procured.  Subsistence  is  easily  obtained,  and  even  com- 
f<Hts  are  not  wanting.  If  they  be  blessed  with  children,  and.we 
have  never  heard  of  any  exception,  the  latter  are  not  long  a 
burden,  but  soon  become  the  means  of  assistance,  and  ultimately 
the  source  of  wealth.  Their  food,  clothing,  and  education,  cost 
them  comparatively  nothing.  The  women  of  all  classes  uyme 
their  own  offspring,  if  we  except  the  wives  of  the  regents  or  the 
sovereign.  So  that  each  fair  Javanese  matron,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  may  point  to  her  children,  and  say  with  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi — "  Behold  my  jewels  V 
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Manifge  contracts  axt  all  made  by  the  parents,  relations,  or 
guardians,  apparently  without  much  respect  to  the  inclinations  or 
tastes  of  the  parties  most  immediately  concerned.  After  the  ne- 
gotiation has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  the  intended  bridegroom 
sends  a  present  corresponding  to  his  means  to  the  bride  elect,  and 
her  acceptance  of  it  renders  the  contract  binding.  Should  the 
lover,  however,  aftenrard  evince  any  reluctance  to  fiilfil  his  en- 
gagement, the  present  is  forfeited  to  his  betrothed;  but  if  she 
express  a  similar  disinclination,  she  is  bound  to  return  it  to  the 
d<Hior.  A  period  of  several  weeks  generally  elapses  between  the 
betrothing  and  the  marriage,  for  which  all  parties  are  very  careful 
to  select  a  lucky  day.  The  marriage  ceremony  appears  to  be  a 
mere  civil  contract,  hable  to  be  dissolved  on  certain  specified 
contingences.  After  leaving  the  mosque,  not  forgetting  to  pay 
the  priest  the  marriage  fees,*  a  procession  is  generally  formed, 
consisting  of  the  new-married  couple,  with  their  parents  and 
relations,  which  moves  through  the  town,  attended  by  a  band  of 
music  and  accompanied  by  the  firing  of  cannon.  A  feast  is  given 
in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  the  brides'  pu«nts.  Such  festivi- 
ties last  sometimea  for  several  days. 

Notwithstanding  the  Javanese  females  marry  at  so  early  an 
age,  they  generally  continue  to  bear  children  until  a  late  period 
of  life ;  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mother  to  attend  the  ac- 
couchement of  her  own  grandmother.  The  wives  of  the  Javans, 
however,  are  not  so  prolific  as  many  women  of  other  countries ; 
though  instances  are  not  wanting  of  one  of  them  being  the  mother 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Half  a  dozen  maybe  talien  as  an  aver- 
age ;  but  the  early  formation  of  new  families  is  a  continual  check 
to  the  numerical  increase  of  the  parental  household.  An  un- 
married man,  past  the  age  of  twenty,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
and  an  old  maid  is  considered  a  rara  avis  in  terra.  The  labour 
of  the  women  in  Java  is  estimated  almost  as  highly  as  that  of  the 
men,  and  thus  a  mamed  couple  can  maintain  eight  or  ten  persons ; 
and  as  a  family  seldom  exceeds  half  that  number,  they  have  com- 

*  Accmding  to  itrict  MahoiiuaAdkH,  fli«  pried'*  Entirilge  fee  ougM  iu^  to  ezcaad 
fiftesn  iliTon.  In  moit  izuUncei,  howsTar,  the;  ire  laiaed  to  faa  lime*  that  nun 
in  monsy ;  beaideg  ■  fowl,  ■  hank  of  cotlan-yuii,  four  lutis  of  rics,  two  eoeouiuts, 
&iih,  &c.  IliBia  ii  very  little  in  the  cBTsmonf  confomuble  to  tb«  MthomniMUa 
pnMMpti. — Scfitt'  Jiwo. 
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mcnly  balf  of  their  eamiDga  applicable  for  the  purchase  of  little 
comfortB,  for  implementg  of  agriculture,  for  clothing,  and  lodging. 

We  hare  said  that  the  marriage  contract  was  liable  to  be  dis- 
solved  by  certain  contingences ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of* 
the  world  where  divorces  are  more  frequent  than  on  die  Island 
of  Jara.  Whenever  a  woman  becomes  dissatisfied  with  her  hus- 
band, she  may  demand  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract,  by 
paying  him  a  sum  established  by  custom,  according  to  the  rank  cf 
the  parties ;  say  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars.  It  is  true,  the  hus- 
band is  not  bound  to  accept  it ;  but  he  is  generally  induced  to  do 
so  from  a  consideration  that  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
country  require  it;  that  he  could  not  be  happy  with  a  wife  who 
dialiked  him,  &.c.  &c.  A  widow  may  many  again  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months  and  ten  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Polygamy  is  of  course  permitted  in  Java  by  their  religion,  but  is 
not  practised  to  any  great  extent.  Public  opinion  is  opposed  to 
it,  and  were  it  not,  it  is  very  seldom  convenient  for  a  man  to  have 
more  than  one  wife  at  a  time. 

The  food  of  the  Javans  is  very  simple,  being  principally  of  a 
vegetable  character,  of  which  rice  is  the  moat  prominent  article. 
Still,  however,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  are  daily  served  up  at  their 
meals,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties.  They  eat 
no  amphibious  animals,  and  abstain  from  pork,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
and  spirituous  liquors.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo,  the 
ox,  the  deer,  the  goat,  and  even  the  horse,  when  maimed  or  unfit 
for  service.  Salt  is  obtained  in  abundance  throughout  every  part 
of  the  island,  and  sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of  the  palm-trees, 
like  the  maple-sugar  of  our  own  country.  In  addition  to  these, 
they  eat  salted  eggs,  white  ants,  and  various  species  of  those 
worms  which  are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  are  found 
in  teak  and  other  trees.  The  cooking  utensils  are  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  being  either  of  coarse  pottery  or  copper.  Rice  is 
bcnled  or  steamed ;  Indian  com  is  roasted  in  the  ear ;  and  they 
have  pastry  and  sweetmeats  in  profusion.  They  eat  all  their 
meals  on  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  a  mat  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  have  but  two  meals  a  day,  and  sometimes  a  sUght 
lunch  in  the  morning. 

The  amusements  of  the  Javans  are  various,  and  all  partake 
mne  or  leu  of  their  national  characteristic  simplicity.    They 
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consist  principally  of  stated  religious  fesdvals,  and  occBBi<Ki«l 
civic  feasts,  musical  concerts,  dancing,  dramalic  exhibitions,  eques- 
triaa  exercissB,  chivalry,  tilting  and  toumaments,  tiger-fighting, 
-together  with  a  variety  of  games  of  skill  and  chance. 

The  musical  instnitnentE  of  the  Javans,  together  with  the  va- 
rious exhibitions  which  still  form  so  essential  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lar amusemenu,  are  all  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Panji,  to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  krit,  aa 
before  mentioned.  These  instrumeots  are  pecuUar  in  themselTea, . 
And  it  requires  &om  ten  to  fifteen  to  form  a  band.  The  general 
principle  on  which  the  sounds  are  generated,  is  the  vibration  of 
metallic  bars,  when,  as  manifested  on  a  small  scale  in  our  music- 
boxes,  struck  with  hammers.  Among  the  tones  produced  are 
some  corresponding  to  those  of  the  guitar,  harmonica,  musical 
glasses,  the  spinet,  and  other  stringed  instruments ;  the  flagelet, 
and  the  pandean  reeds ;  together  with  tambaiines,  bells,  trian- 
gles, and  the  Chinese  gong. 

Many  of  the  Javanese  musical  instroments,  when  played  sep-. 
arately,  produce  very  sweel,  sufl,  and  melodious  sounds ;  but  it  ta 
the  unison  and  harmany  of  the  whole  miited  which  gives  to  tha 
music  of  Java  its  peculiar  character  among  Asiatics.  Howevo^ 
aimple  and  monotonous  theii  airs  may  appear  when  played  by 
themselves,  with  no  accompaniment,  they  never  tire  on  the  ear 
when  performed  by  a  full  band;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  on  some 
occasions,  for  a  band  to  continue  their  performances  for  days  and 
nights  in  succession.  They  have  no  written  music,  but  play  alto- 
gether by  the  ear.  The  Javans  say  that  the  first  music  of  which 
they  have  an  idsa  was  produced  by  the  accidental  admission  of 
the  wind  into  a  bamboo'  tube  which  was  left  hanging  on  a  tree ; 
the  idea  is  poetical  at  least. 

Dancing,  with  the  Javans,  as  it  is  with  the  Asiatics  in  general, 
consists  principally  in  graceful  attitudes  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  limbs,  particularly  of  the  arms,  even  to  the 
hands  and  fingers.  It  is  emphatically  the  "  poetry  of  motion." 
Feats  of  agility  and  muscular  activity  form  no  part  of  a  Javanese 
dance,  which  is  a  total  stranger  to  pirouettei,  and  every  other 
caprice  of  the  modem  French  school.  The  music  is  slow  and 
•oUmo,  to  which  every  motion  of  the  dancer  exactly  correspcoida, 
and  such  movements  as  might  becoms  a  ludy  onental  mamiek 
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IB  dancing  before  the  ark  of  his  faith.  To  dance  gracefully  i» 
an  accompliBhment  expected  in  every  Javan  of  mnk;  and  on  day* 
of  .festirity,  all  the  chiefs  are-  accustomed  to  join  in  the  exercise 
alternately,  commencing  widi  the  youngest. 

Their  dramatic  entertainments  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  topengy 
vrtiereia  the  characters  are  represented  by  men  who  generally 
Fear  masks  like  the  ancient  Greek  perfoimerB ',  and  the  tuayan^, 
in  which  they  are  represented  by  shadows,  something  like  the 
spectacular  entertainmenta  exhibited  by  Frofessot  Jtfartin,  The 
subject  of  the  topeng  is  invaiiably  taken  from  the  life  and  adreii- 
tures  of  the  celebrated  Panji,  the  favourite  hero  of  Javan  story. 
In  the  performances  before  the  soTereign,  where  msaks  are  not 
worn  by  the  actors,  the  several  characters  themielves  rehearse 
their  parts ;  bat  in  general,  the  manager  recites  the  speeches, 
while  the  players  have  only  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word.  These 
performances  are  somewhat  melo-dramatic,  as  the  music  of  a  band 
accompanies  the  piece,  and  varies  in  expression,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  or  the  Jund  of  emotion  to  be  executed..  Buf- 
foonery is  sometimes  introduced,  as  it  is  on  our  own  stage,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  a  laugh ;  but  in  Java,  it  is  never  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  the  perf<»iiiance.  The 
actors  are  engaged  by  the  night,  for  about  ten  rupees  and  a  supper. 

Jousts,  tilts,  or  tournaments,  constitute  another  &vourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Javtins.  They  are  generally  exhibited  before  the  sove- 
reign on  the  great  square  frontii^  the  palace,  on  which  occasions  all 
the  princes,  nobles,  and  public  officers  are  present,  and  the  assem- 
blage of  the  people  is  generally  very  great.  The  weapon^  with 
which  the  champions  perform  their  sbamfigbts  are  blunted  spears ;. 
and  they  themselves  are  mounted  m  horses  richly  caparisoned, 
with  splendid  trappings  and  housings,  and  go  through  their  exer- 
dadB  and  feats  with  no  little  address  and  dexterity. 

There  are  sevenl  other  manly  exercises  to  ■  which  the  Javanv 
are  addicted ;  among  which  we  vrill  merely  name  (our  limits  will 
not  permit  a  description)  that  of  hunting  the  stag,  which  they  pur- 
sue on  horseback,  and  kill  vrith  a  spear  and  cutlass.  They  have 
plso  a  favourite  national  spectacle,  often  exhibited— which  is  a 
combat  between  the  buffalo  aiid  the  tiger,  in  a  large  cage  expressly 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  seldom  fails  that  the  buffalo  is  tri- 
umphant ;  and  one  buffalo  has  be«n  known  to  destroy  several  fiill- 
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grown  tigers  in  succeuion.  A  combat  between  two  bulls  U  a 
common  amusement,  as  is  also  a  contest  between  the  ;am  and 
wild-hog.  Coclifighting,  and  other  simOar  amusements,  are 
principdly  confined  to  the  Malays,  of  whose  character  they  are 
certainly  characteristic. 

Among  the  games  of  skill  in  which  the  Jarans  indulge  them- 
selves, may  be  mentioned  those  of  chess,  backgammon,  and 
draughts,  besides  several  minor  ones,  played  on  boards  of  a  similar 
construction.  The  throwing  of  dice  and  other  games  of  chaoce 
are  numerous ;  and  betting  is  very  common^ 

But  though  the  Javans  are  fond  of  amusements,  they  seldom 
permit  them  to  interfere  with  the  calls  of  duty  and  industry.  Th^ 
JaTaos,  by  their  ingenuity,  application,  and  docility  in  working 
under  European  direction,  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress 
in  many  of  the  common  arts  and  handicrafts  appertaining  to 
civil  life. 

In  Raffles's  Histiny  of  Java  we  find  a  list  of  thirty,  for  which 
they  hare  terms  in  their  language,  and  in  many  of  which  they 
are  highly  proficient : — viz.,  ironamith  and  cutler,  carpenter,  kris- 
sheath-maker,  carver,  Bpear-shaft-maker,  mat-maker,  turner,  brush- 
maker,  stone-cutter,  lime-maker,  wayang-maker,  musical  instru- 
ment-maker, brazier,  coppersmith,  goldsmith,  potter,  distiller, 
bookbinder,  weaver,  cotton>printer,  <lier,  oil-maker,  diamond-cut- 
ter, pBpw-^naker,  tailor,  embroiderer,  seamstresB,  draftsman,  painter, 
and  tooth-filer. 

In  constructing  a  habitation  for  himself  and  family,  the  Javan 
is  sufficiently  expert  for  all  the  purposes  required  to  accommodate 
every  rank,  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince.  The  cottage  or  hut 
of  the  poor  man,  is  invariably  built  on  the  ground,  with  the  steep- 
ing'pldces  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  accind 
in  simplicity  with  other  parts  of  the  dwelling.  The  sides  or 
walls  are  generally  formed  of  bamboo,  flattened  and  interwoven, 
which  also  forms  the  partitions,  if  any  such  there  be.  The  roof 
is  thatched,  either  with  grass  or  palm-Ieaves.  In  the  western 
districts,  where  the  materials  are  more  easily  obtained,  the  frames 
are  generally  made  of  timber  instead  of  bamboo,  and  the  interior 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  front  veranda,  are  raised  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  They  require  no  other  light  than  what  ia 
admitted  by  the  door,  9s  all  their  domestic  operations  are  canied 
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OD  in  the  i^>eB  air,  and  in  that  climate  shade  is  more  requisite  than 
•belter.  In  short,  the  cottage  of  the  humblest  Javanese  peBsant 
presents  a  greater  degree  of  convenience  and  comfoit  than  those 
of  a  aimilar  clasion  continental  India. 

The  dwellings  of  the  petty  chiefs  are  distingnished  by  having 
eight  slopes,  or  roofs ;  four  superior,  and  four  secondary ;  and 
those  in  which  the  chiefs  and  nobles  reside  are  of  larger  size, 
with  supporters  and  beams  of  timber.  Such  Ught  structures  as 
those  just  described,  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the 
means  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  an 
ignorance  of  more  durable  materials ;  for  bricks  are  manufactured 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  island;  while  the  ruins  of  temples, 
and  other  antiquities  of  the  country,  afford  abundant  testimony 
that  the  arta  of  archite9tuie,  sculpture,  and  statuaiy  in.  stonoj  at 
one  period  reached  «  very  high  pitch  in  Java. 

lie  palace  of  a  Javanese  prince  or  sultan,  which  is  in  fact  a 
rectangular  fort  or  casde,  comprises  an  extensive  aquare,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  lined  on  the  top  with  cannon,  outside  of 
which  there  is  generally  a  moat  oi  ditch.  Both  in  front  and  rear 
there  is  a  large  open  square  for  promenades,  and  the  exercise  of 
feats  of  aims  and  horsemanship.  Its  interior  is  handsomely ' 
finished  aind  tastefully  furnished. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  or  cottages  of  the  lower  csdeis  is 
of  course  simple,  and  comprises  but  few  pieces,  and  those  such  aa 
necessity  demands.  Like  the  Sumatrans,  they  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  bed  than  to  any  other  article  of  convenience,  com- 
.fbrt,  or  luxury.  We  like  their  taste ;  for  the  couch  of  repose  is 
the  sweet  requitei  of  the  toils  and  the  sorrows  of  the  day:  "let 
that  give  peace,  and  we  forget  the  rest." 


--Imputial  u  Iha  gme, 


81e«p  reba  the  crael  tyrant  of  hu  pc 

OiTBt  leal  and  frBodMn  to  ths  o'anmnigjit  iUto, 

And  atetli  Iha  wretched  beggar  from  hia  wanL" — LiLto. 

If  the  spirit  of  ornament  enter  the  cot  of  a  Jaran  at  all,  it  lights 
first  on  his  bed — for  the  hand  of  fond,  confiding,  and  devoted 
woman,  can  always  there  be  traced.  The  bed  of  a  Javan,  what- 
ever be  bis  pecuniary  circumstances,  is  a  fine  mat  (and  sometimes 
several  piled  tipon  each  other),  with  a  number  of  pillows,  taste- 
fiilly  fringed  at  the  ends,  together  with  a  kind  of  canopy  and  val- 
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ance  of  variegated  colours  over  the  head.  Such  a  bed  ib  fit  for 
a  prince.  Tables,  chairs,  Sec,  are  not  wanted,  as  they  always  ait 
cross-Jegged  on  a  mat  like  the  Tu^ks,  and  generally  convey  the 
food  to  their  mouths  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Knives  are  un- 
necessary, except  for  carving.  The  houses  of  the  higher  classea 
are  furnished  more  conveniently,  and,  of  course,  maxe  expensiTely. 
Some  even  indulge  in-^c  luxury  of  tables,  chairs,  and  lookiag- 
glaases,  in  imitation  of  the  European  settlers  on  the  island. 

But  the  Javans  not  only  know  how  to  build  habitations  suitable 
to  their  wants,  and  to  furnish  them  comfortably,  but  they  also 
know  how  to  manufacture  many  conveniencefi  and  luxuries,  for 
which  diey  are  indebted  to  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry ; — 
such,  for  instance,  as  cutlery,  bricks,  thatch,  mats,  cotton,  clothe,  - 
dies,  leather,  cordage,'  paper,  salt,  saltpetre,  gunpovirder,  &c. 
They  likewise  fell  trees,  hew  timber,  make  boats,  build  ships,  and 
work  in  various  kinds  of  metals.  Their  fisheries  are  very  in- 
geniously and  profitably  conducted;  and  their  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  these  treasures  of  the  deep,  both  fresh  and  salt;  as 
they  are  also  with  poultry,- meat,  vegetables,  dec. 

Agriculture  is  an  art  in  which  the  Javans  aie  all,  more  or  les^ 
interested  ;  as  rice  is  not  only  their  principal  diet,  but  a  conepic- 
uous  article  in  the  export  commerce  of  the  island.  They  have 
been  called,  and  are  emphatically,  "a  nation  of  husbandmen ;" 
and  the  whole  island  is  a  great  agricultural  garden.  All  its  wealth 
is  drawn  from  its  soil,  the  produce  of  which  answers  every  pur- 
pose in  Java  that  money  does  in  other  coun6iea.  Rice,  however, 
is  the  grand  sUple  of  the  island,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  this,' 
every  other  species  of  husbafidry  is  subordinate.  It  is  seen  in 
vast  fields  gilding  the  slopes  of  iriountains,  smiling  on  level  plains, 
and  lining  most  valleys  wi^  the  freshest  rwdure — gracefiilly  ' 
waving  to  the  fragrant  breeze —  ■ 

"  Blushing  and  »hrinking,  like  *  buh/ul  njnipb, 
From  ficUe  Zephjr'i  aoft  uid  unoioiu  ugfai, 
But  bleuing,  with  the  aneeteM  irnile,  Cha  god 
"Who  woOB  bet  in  Ihs  ahape  of  mountain  rill," 

Rice  cannot  flourish  without  water,  and  the  hill-sides  of  Java 
generally  furnish  it  with  a  plentiful  supply ;  and  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  artificial  irrigation  is  easily  substituted  at  very  little 
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laboar  or  eipeiwe.  But  the  prospect  is  not  confined  to,  or 
limited  by,  lice-fieldK  alone ;  it  is  occasionally  relieved  by  coin^ 
fields  of  yellofr  maize,  and  enclosures  of  palma  chmti,  cotton,' 
tobacco,  indigo,'  sttgarcane,  coffee-plants,  pepper-unes,  and  wheat ; 
frequently  interspersed  widi  gardens  rich  in  vegetables  of  ^moit 
erery  description.* 

A  cultivator  requires  but  Uttle  ianiiing  stock ;  a  pair  of  bu&- 
loes,  a  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  a  number  of  sheep,-  gosts,  fowls,  Scc^ 
with  a  few  mde  implements  of  husbandry,  comprise  the  whole. 
The  buffalo,  like  the  ox,  "  lends  hiB  patient  shoaMer  to  the  yoke," 
and  becomes  very  useful  in  ploughing'  and  other  agricultural  ex- 
ercises where  strength  is  requisite.  He  is  of  smaller  size  than 
.  the  buffalo  of  Sumatra,  but  he  is  also  a  strong,  tractable  animal,- 
capable  of  long  and  continued  exertion  when  not  unreasonably 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun.  Though  sensitively  Ahy 
of  Europeans — and  we  do  not  vfonder  at  it — he  submits  to  be' 
managed  by  the  smallest  child  of  the  family  in  which  he  h  do-' 
meaticated.  He  is  instinctively  partial  to  the  golden  teint  of  a 
Javan's  skin,  though  he  himself  is  either  white  or  black ;  t^ose  of 
die  latter  hue,  being  of  lai^r  size,  are  generally  considered  supe- 
rior to  the  other.  Either  fr(»n  the  .luxuriance  of  the  pastures,  the 
greater  care,  of  the  keepers,  or  a  climate  more  congenial  to  their 
nature,  both  the  buffalo  and  th^  ox  appear  in  much  better  Condition 
on  the  Island  of  Java,  than  they  do  in  Sfunatra  or  any  other  part 
of  India.  But  though  the  ox  thrives  well,  the  £oWs  do  not,  being 
K  degenerate  breed,  affording  little  or  no  milk  beyond  what  is 
barely  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  calf.-  They  also  bow 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  labour,  in  imitation  of  their  Oppressed 


With  respect  to  coimn^ce,  the  Javans,  like'  «Tery  ofher  half 

*  "  Nothiog  fa  be  canceiT«d  num  bskutifut  to  the  ajs,  or  mtrte  gnti^ng  to  thtf 
ItniginMlJoii,  than  the  prospect  of  hill  u>d  date,  of  lich  plantitioDi  and  fruit-tree^ 
Or  foreits,  of  natural  etreama  and  artiEeial  tforrenta,  which  preaentt  itaelf  to  the  eje 
in  aeTstal  of  lbs  safltnn  and  toiddlfl  pronncM,  at  aone  diitaiice  (ram  the  eoiat.  IiT 
•onie  put*  of  Kedi,  Batq/umlu,  Sem&rcmg,  PaHimmi,  and  Kiiang,  it  ii  diScnlt  ttf 
nj  «bat!)ar  the  admirsr  of  landfcapei  or  the  cnhiratoT  of  the.  ground  wilt  be  moat 
gratified  by  the  view.  The  wbiriB  country,  •■  aem  frMii  moimlHaa  tt  c— aid  arable 
eleratimi,  aj^uia  a  rich,  difBnifiad,  and  weU-watered'  garden,  animated  with 
villagee,  iiMttp»u»i  with  Iba  moat  InouMiil  GeUa,  and  cotered  with  the'  freaheal 
vaidaie." — Ba/k^  Jos. 
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civilized,  half  sarage  people,  are  limited  in  their  knowledge  «f 
thote  alcana  on  which  alone  its  succesB  and  prosperity  geneiaEj 
depend ;  and  were  this  not  the  case,  they  would  stand  but  little 
'.  chance  in  competition  with  the  Dutch  col(»ii8ts,  who  directly  or 
indirectly  command  all  the  resources  of  the  island.  The  Javana 
were  by  nature  intended  for  a  mercantile  people  ;  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  dictates,  they  opened,  at  a  Tery  early  period,  a  com- 
mercial  intercourse  with  merchants  of  the  continent  for  the  inter- 
diange  of  articles,  to  supply  their  mutual  wants;  the  mmufactnres 
of  India  and  China  being  received  in  payment  for  ibe  natural 
[H'oductions  of  Java.  To  this  intercourse,  and  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which  soon  rendered  the  island  aa  aghcultuia}  country, 
may  be  attributed  the  high  degree  c^  civilizatioa  and  of  advance- 
ment  in  the  arts,  which  it  is  evident  it  once  attained ;  for  the  aits 
and  sciences  ever  follow  in  the  train  of  commerce. 

"  Gay  coiiuiieTce  wsTed  hsi  flag,  hei  uili  unfuHed, 
And  dore-ejed  Kieoco  emliiej  the  world." — Fix. 

Japora,  a  seaport  on  the  northeast  of  the  island,  with  a  good 
harbour,  was  the  ca{Htal  of  a  conaideraUe  kingd(»Q  when  the 
Dutch  first  estabUshed  themselves  at  Java.  At  that  time  three 
hundred  merchant  vessela,  none  of  which  were  less  than  two 
'  hun<ked  tons,  were  accustomed  to  sail  to  and  from  that  port  alone. 
Like  every  thing  else,  this  trade  also,  fell  into  the  hands  of  th« 
all-grasping  Dutch  colonists ;  and  from  thiU  period  may  be  dated 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Javanese  commerce.  No  doubt  that  it  .had 
been  carried  on  principally  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  under  diSereiit 
flags.  So  much  the  better;  the  Javans  were  never  intended  for 
daring  maritime  adventurers,  but  for  a  quiet  agricultural  people ; 
and  their  country  has  long  been  considered  as  the  granary  «t  the 
eastern  islands.* 

The  native  internal  and  coasting  trade  of  the  Javans  isstiQ 
considerable.  The  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  are 
conveyed  from  one  district  to  another,  and  to  the  principal  sea- 

*  "Tb«]rcKitantedtbeiiiMtTe*witfaBD)ojiDgiUtheBdT«iiUgMaratndeiBwhid 
thajincucisd  bo  (hance  of  lom;  and  thna,  thoo^  their  awn  conntiT  Tialdvd  Deilhei 
gold  not  jewali,  they  are  aaid  (»  hna  bean  ^antirDllT  supplied  with  theac  and  othn 
ratuaUe  aiticlef  on  Asii  own  abontt  in  eichange  far  the  produce  of  Ihaii  InnqnN 
ndn*ti7  and  theii  fertile  »ot]." — Saffla'  Hittary  of  Jasa. 
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porta,  both  by  wat^r  aiid  land-carriage,  as  good  rodds  and  oavi- 
gable  streams  inteiaect  each  other  throughont  the  island  in  mdny 
and  rarious  diiections.  Bazaars,  or  public  markets,  are  eBtal>- 
lished  at  conrenient  sites  in  svery  district,  and  are  held  several 
times  a  week.  At  these  markets,  which  in  Europe  would  be 
called  fairs/  are  frequently  assembled  some  thousands  of  people, 
chiefly  of  the  softer  sex,  on  whom  deTtdrea  the  duty — would  it 
were  not  so — of  coaveying  thither  die  various  productions  of  the 
country.  Sheds,  shantiea,  and  other  4emporary  coverings  of 
bamboo  or  thatch,  are  generally  prepared  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people,  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Re' 
freshments  of  every  kind,  including  victuals  ready  cooked,  and 
comprising  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  country, 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  iuTfToid  find  a  ready  sale. 

There  are  many  articles  imported  into  Java  from  other  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  among  which  are — cAmphiie,  tortoise-shell,  edible 
bfrds'-nests,  btche  de  mer,  bees'-wax,  and  gold-dust:  These  are 
exchanged  for  opiono,  iron,  steel,  tobacco,  Hce,  salt,  European  and 
India  goods,  &c.  Here  ai«  also  collected,  at  the  principid  ports, 
for  re-exportation,  Banca  lin,  gold'dust,  diamonds,  camphire,  gum- 
benjamin,  and  other  drugs,  biids'-nests,  biche  de  mer,  rattans,  bees'- 
wax,  tortoise-sheU,  dying  woods,  sandal'woodi  nutmegs,  doves) 
mace,  and  other  Bpices. 

The  government  of  the  Javans,  when  administered  on  its  origi' 
nal  principles,  is  a  pure,  unmixed,  and  absolute  despotism.  The 
sovereign,  oi  sultan,  appoints  subordinate  and  delegate^  governors 
to  preside  over  the  several  provinces ;  and  these,  like  their  master, 
though  tenacious  of  power,  are  ever  willing  to  surrender  it  for 
ease  and  pleasure.  Their  prime  noiniater,  or  vizier,  h  the  actmd 
ruler  of  the  country,  while  the  sultan  is  satisfied  with  flattery, 
pomf^  and  the  seraglio.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  pro* 
vincial  governors,  who  all  have  their  subordinates  on  a  sm^I  scale. 
The  people  and  the  soil  are  in  faet  the  property  of  the  sovereign, 
but  his  right  in  this  respect  is  sot  generally  exercised ;  and  there 
are  customs  of  the  country,  ot  which  the  peo^  ate  very  tenacious-, 
and  which  the  sultan  seldom  invades.  Yet  he  being  considered  as 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  all  lands  are  held  of  him,  uodev 
the  teiMire  of  military  service,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  fheii' 
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produce.  Bnt  since  the  Eulun  and  bis  delegates  an  all  more  ox 
iesi  subordinate  to  the  Dutch  colonial  goTemment,  the  coltiTaton 
of  the  soil  are  made  to  feel  the  evil  of  a  multiplicity  of  masters. 
The  seretal  chiels  not  wily  oblige  the  peasantry  to  cultivate  par- 
ticular articles  suitable  for  exportation,  but  take  from  them  such 
portion  of  the  produce  as  will  not  only  liquidate  their  own  tribute, 
but  also  meet  the  terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  Dutch. 
Formerly  they  exacted  one  half  of  the  produce,  by  way  of  rent, 
but  they  are  now  said  to  demand  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  crop. 
Pepper  and  coffee  are  the  two  principal  articles  that  are  required 
to  be  cultivnted,  as  best  suiting  the  purpose  of  the  Dutch,  to  whom 
they  are  delivered  by  the  Javanese  princes  at  a  low  rate.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Koran  are  Uie  laws  of  the  land ;  while  the 
executive  and  judiAal  powers  are  exercised  by  the  tame  indi- 
vidual. 

Since  the  whole  island  liaa  submitted  to  the  Dutch  supremacy, 
the  mihtary  spirit  which  formerly  characterized  the  Javans  haa 
gradually  subsided.  By  the  existing  treaties  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  native  princes,  the  latter  are .  restricted  to  the  number  of 
troops  which  they  may  maintam.  Those  of  the  sultan  are  limited 
to  a  body-guard  of  one  thousand  men.  Such  further  number  as 
may  be  requisite  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  the  European 
govenunent  undertakes  to  furnish.  Before  the  sultan  was  under 
this  restriction,  he  used  to  raise  such  force  as  he  wanted  by  a 
requisition  upon  the  govermnent  of  each  province,  for  a  specified 
quota ;  in  {he  same  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
calls  on  ihe  several  states  when  the  militia  are  required  to  ad  in 
the  defence  of  the  nation.  Thus,  in  a  country  hke  Java,  where 
every  man  wears  a  krii,  or  dagger,  and  where  the  spear  or  pike 
is,  the  principal  military  weapon,  an  army  was  easily  collected  in  , 
a  few  days.  The  gatherings  of  the  Highland  clans  in  Scotluid 
were  never  effected  with  much  greater  facility. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Javans  was  at  tme  period  qnite  taaai- 
dable.  Previous  tQ  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  warlike  expeditions, 
consisting  ,  of  many  hundred  vessels,  are  of^  reported  to  have 
been  fitted  out  against  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  peninsula.  But 
the  sun  of  her  naval  glory  is  eclipsed. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  Javans,  on  limits  -will  not  permit  ns 
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to  say  much.  Like  most  of  the  orientals,  they  think  in  poetry, 
and  cmueqaently  cannot  fail  to  speak  and  act  it.  Their  pi^- 
Kt>  in  the  fine  arts  has  been  limited  and  retarded  by  obvious 
circumstances ;  but  with  proper  culture,  Heaven  has  endowed 
them  with  sufficient  mental  faculties  far  any  thing.  Our  allotted 
course,  however,  compels  us  to  leave  this  interesting  people,  and 
pay  our  respects  to  the  citizens  of  civdlzed  Batavia. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

B>f  and  Citj  of  Bi^tu.— Fonnn  Commerce,  Wealth,  and  Mi|piificeiice— Uoei- 
pactad  Rerenci — Description  of  the  Citj — C>aw  of  iw  UnhealthiaeM — Ink 
ivorementa  by  Minhsl  Dsendela — Beuitj-  of  the  Envrroiu — Villu  and  Road*^ 
Bine  MoDDtauii — VtHage  of  Bniteniorg — Roioa  of  Pajajimt — Pt^nlalioD  ofBi* 
tavia — Numbei  tod  Caoditios  of  the  Slave* — Ctuneae  Indnitij  and  FettiTala — 
Baiiaoa,  JiTans,  and  other  Cluiei — Dutch  Fopulatioo — Frightful  Maitalit; — 
Health  of  the  City  improred — Biognphical  Sketch  of  Diendela — European  Pror. 
incea  of  Java — Native  Prorincet-^Total  Popuiatian — Face  aod  A^qMaraQca  of  tha 
CaanUT — Mountaine,  Volcanoea,  and  Minerala — RJTera,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Tegfc 
table  PiodDctioni — Tlie  Bobun  Upaa— Origin  of  the  Fable — Poiaon  made  from  the 
Saji  of  the  Anchar — Animal  Ptoductiona — Commeice,  ReTenae,  and  PoUlical 
State  of  the  Country. 

The  city  of  Batavia  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  spacious  bay  in 
which  the  Potomac  now  lay  at  anchor ;  the  numerous  islanda  by 
which  the  shipping  is  sheltered,  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the 
long  period  it  has  been  in  the  posseseion  of  the  Dutch,  not  a  Teasel 
,  has  eVer  been  lost  in  the  roads.  The  Capacity  of  Batavia  Bay  is 
sufficient  to  contain  almost  any  number  of  TeeseU ;  and  its  waters 
have  often  supported,  at  one  time,  an  almost  impenetrable  forest 
of  foreign  masts.  T^je  {xincipal  islands  that  surround  it  are 
those  which  bear  the  names  of  Onrust,  Purmerent,  Kuiper,  and 
Edam ;  most  of  which  are  clothed  with  trees.  On  the  first  are 
the  naval  arsenal,  dock-yard,  storehouses,  saw-mills,  and  wwk* 
shops  of  the  artificers.  This  is  the  great  marine  depot,  where 
^ips,  when  they  require  repairs,  are  hore  down  by  cranes  erected 
on  the  wharves.  It  is  a  busy,  bustling  place,  and  abounds  with 
inhabitants, 

Batavia,  as  before  mentioned,  was  founded  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred-and  nineteen,  and  rose  rapidly  into  importance  on  account 
of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  advantageous  position  for  Euro- 
pean and  oriental  commerce.  Nor  was  it.  without  reason  that  the 
Dutch  selected  this  spot  for  the  capital  of  their  new  empire  in 
the  east.  In  adverting  to  this  subject,  Adam  Smith  thus  espresses 
himself: — "What  the  Cape  of  Good  H<^  is  between  Europe 
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Mid  every  part  of  the  East  Indies,  BataTia  is  between  the  principd 
cotmtiieB  of  the  East  Indies.  It  lies  qpon  the  -most  frequeirted 
road  from  Hindostan  to  Ckina  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about 
midway  on  tbu  road.  Almost  all  the  ships,  too,  that  saU  between 
Europe  and  China,  touch  aA  Batana ; .  and  it  is,  oreir  and  above  all 
this,  the  centre  and  pnncq>al  resort  of  what  is  called  the  country 
trade  of  the  East  Indies ;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  whish  is 
carried  on  \yy  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
native  Indians;  and  vessels  .navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan,  of  Tcoiqain,  of  Malacca,  of  Cochin  China,  and  the 
Island  of  Celebea,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  its  port.  Such 
adnntageouB  situations  have  enabled  these  two  colonies  to  sur- 
mount all  the  obstacles  which  the  oppressive  genius  of  an  exclu- 
sive copapany  may  have  occasionally  opposed  to  their  growth ; 
they  have  enabled  Bitavia  to  surmount  the  additional  disadvantage 
of,  perhaps,  the  most  unwholesome  climate  in  the  world." 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  Batavia  was  deemed  the  finest 
European  settlement  in  all  Asia^  and  although  justly  considered 
unhealthy,  from  circumstances  purely  local,  its  wealth,  trade,  and 
commercial  splendour  procured  for  it  the  titles  of  "  Queen  of 
the  East,"  dnd  the  "  Tyre  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago."  It  was 
doobtless  at  the  climax  of  its  glory  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution ;  and  continued  to  retain  that  pre-eminence 
milil  neariy  the  plose  of  the  century.  But  the  various  European 
wars  which  successively  grew  ont  of,  or  flowed  from  that  tremen- 
dous event,  produced  effects  which  were  ultimately  felt  at  the 
remotest  comeis  of  the  globe. 

The  same  extraordinary  state  of  things  which  gave  such  an 
unparalleled  onward  impulse  to  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  the 
United  States-,  parUally  paralyzed  that  of  every  foreign  competitor. 
Those  were  the  "  golden  days"  of  our  commercial  prospmty ; 
And  Columbia  might  have  exclaimed,  with  Lady  Macbeth — 

"  Th«t  ntiich  halh  made  them  drunk,  hMh  nude  me  bold, 
'  "WhM  h*th  qoenched  ihem  fasth  gi*eii  ma  Gie." 

Batayia,  however,  had  not  very  sensibly  felt  the  effects  of  those 
devastating  cooflipts  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three.  But 
«oon  after  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  when  thft  stadtholder 
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ajid  bis  fiunily  look,  refuge  in  England,  it  was  plainly  perceired 
in  Europe  tbit  the  political  trouble*  of  the  mother  country  muit 
sooner  or  later  very  sensibly  affect  the  commercial  intareiita  of 
her  colonies  in  the  east.  But  they;  luxurious  and  indolent,  were 
the  last  to  petceJTe  the  impending  evil ;  they  forgot  that  the  sun  of 
their  jkrosperity  might  not  always  remain  ubobacureU  by  a  cloud ; 
-while  thnr  proud  city  adeemed  to  say  in  her  heart,  "  I  sit  as  a 
queen,  and  aip  so  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow" — until  it  came  - 
Upon  them  like  .the  suffocating  sirocco  of  Syria,  to  the  sudden 
prpstiatiou  and  almost  total  annihilation  (4  their  commerce.  The 
roads  of  Bataria  became  nearly  deserted  by  shipping,  while  tnde 
and  btisineis  of  all  Iun4«  were  at  a  complete  staikd.  Population 
declined  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  of  which  stme  idea  may  be 
formed  firom  the  fact,  that  in  stiTonteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
the  city  and  immediate  suburbs  of  BataTta  contained,  of  all 
.classes,  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  nine ' 
hundred  and  sixty  souls ;  Fhile,  by  a  census  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  the  whole  population  was  less  than  sixty  thousand. 

A  mcNre  eligible  site,  in  a  commercial  point  of  Tiew,  could  not  - 
have  beenselecled  for  the  city  of  Batavia,  than  the  oos  onwhich 
it  stands ;  nor  could  a  worse  one  hare  been  chosen*  on  acconnt 
of  health.  To  whatever  sectiop  of  the  globe  the  Dutch  emigrate, 
it  has  always  been  their  endeavour  to  make  the  tastes  and  preju- 
dices of  their  faderland  assimilate  with  the  soil  and  climate  of 
their  Bpw  location,  There  were  certainly  some  insunnountable 
obstacles  to  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity  on  the  elevated 
banks  of  the  Hudson ;  but  the  temptation  which  presented  itself 
on  the  low  marshy  shores  pf  the  Jacatra,  in  Java,  proved  to  be 
iiresietible.  Here  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  diB*play  of 
dikes  and  c&nals,.  and  they  eagerly  seized  upon  the  ^&cihtieB.  It 
was-an  extended  level  of  rich  alluvions  land,  with  a  copiwis  rivez 
serpentining  through  it,  with  so  indolent  a  current  that  it  could  be 
fdiverted  from  its  original  course,  and  conducted  in  any  direction 
at  pleasure.  This  river  has  its  rise  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  abotrt 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  bay,  into  which  it  empties ;  its  mouth 
abounding  with  sharks  and  alligators,  the  latter  having  been  known 
to  npset  boats,  and  devour  the  unfortunate  inmates. 
-  The  first  ope^tion  of  the  colonists  appears  to  have  been  t« 
divide  the  stream  of  the  Jacatra  into  two  branches,  spffieiently 
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separated  to  lesTC  a  spot  of  ground  between  them  large  enmi^ 
{«  the  site  of  their  projected  city. '  These  bnmches  weie  sgAin. 
united  below,  and  the  iDsulsted  space  enclosed  with  a  qoadno* 
gulsrwall  of  cwal  roclc,  twenty  feet  in  hei^t,  Banked  with  twenty 
redoubts  for  the  mounting  gf  cannon.  Four  great  gates  on  each 
side  opened  upon  drawbridges,  which  led  to  the  suburbs.  Tbs 
citadel,  cv  castle,  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  with- 
out the  walls,  but  surrounded  by  tt  wall  of  its  own  about  thirty 
feet  in  height.  This  fortress  was  flanked  by  four  bastions,  the 
names  of  which  ate  indicative  of  the  Tain-glorious  affectati<Hi  of. 
their  sponsors — the  Diamond,  the  Pearl,  the  Sapphire,  and  the 
Ruby.  But  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  these  precieut  appeUationi 
coiresponded  with  the  building  materials,  which  were  nodiing  but 
calcareous  coral  rock,  and  th&  indurated  lava  of  some  crater 
among  the  mountains.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  included  the 
residence  of  the  goTemor-general,  thech^Ml,  enct  most  of  the- 
public  offices. 

The  coral  rock  for  these  works  was  brought  &om  some  of  the  , 
neighbouring  islands,  as  there  is  no  stone  of  any  kind  to  be  foimd 
for  many  miles  or  in  any  direction  around  the  city.  -  The  marble 
and  granite  used  in  the  public  edifices,  were  brou^t  hither  from 
China.  But  the  patient  Dutch  think  nothing  of  such  importations. 
New- York  was  first  built  with  bricks  from  HoUtuid.  Bricks  also 
are  liberally  used  in  Batavia,  but  theyara  manu&ctured  on  the 
island.  A  part  of  the  town  wall  is  built  of  dense  lava,  from  the 
central' mountains  ctf  Java. 

Many  of  these  useless  high  walls,  enclosing  natural  laboratories 
of  pestilential  miasmata,  hare  been  removed  by  orders  of  the  late 
GoTemor-genenJDaendels;.  who,  during  his  short  administration, 
did  much  and  projected  more  for  improring  the  health  of  Batavia, 
as  well  as  facilitating  internal  intercourse  and  native  trade  througfa- 
out  the  whole  island.  That  the  health  of  Batavia  at  the  period 
of  the  Potomac's  visit  was  such  as  to  vramnt  the  commodore's 
removing  the  frigate  to  an  anchorage  nearer  to  the  city,  and  hunself 
and  <^cers  daily  visiting  their -friends  on  shore,  is  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  changes  and  alterations  effected  by  the  liberal  policy 
of  Marshal  Daendels ;  and  had  his  administration  cc»itinued  until 
his  great  conceptions  had  all'been  realized,  Java  would  have  had 
leastHi  to  honour  him  as  a  philanthn^st  and  a  public  bene&etor. 
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It  wu  he  who  establiahed  the  new  cantonment  at  Welteirreden, 
about  three  miles  east  of  the  city,  and  lemored  the  troops  thither, 
being  (xmvinced  that  the  great  labour  and  vast  wealth  wluch  had 
b^en  expended  on  the  castle  of  BaUria  were  worse  than  thrown 
away,  as  far  as  health  and  life  are  concerned.  The  large  and 
commodious  citadel  was  therefore  abandoned ;  and  the  health  of 
Uie  troops  at  Weltervreden,  where  they  hare  since  continued, 
honours  the  sagacity  of  the  gOTemw. 

But  notwithstanding  these' heterodox  innovations  in  the  costume 
of  the  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  the  city  of  Batavia  still  greets  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  with  many  attractive  beauties,  which  become 
more  pleasing  as  be  approaches  it.  Its  form,  we  mean  the  ground 
plan,  is  an  oblong  square,  and  the  streets  are  laiS  out  tri  a  corre- 
sponding manner,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each  street 
has  iu  canal  in  the  centre,  the  sides  of  which  are  faced  with 
smooth  stone  walls,  rising  in  parapets  on  the  two  margins,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street.  A  row  of  trees, 
.  dressed  In  perpetual  verdure,  which  is  in  most  cases  mingled  with 
fragrant  blossoms  and  odoriferous  flowers,  runs  parallel  with  the 
eaml  on  each  side  of  it,  and  about  six  feet  ^m  its  margin.  Along 
this  shady  promenade  of  two  yards  in  width,  there  formerly  stood, 
"  in  olden  time"  as  we  are  informed,  pleasant  little  arbours  or 
pavilions,  at  convenient  distances,  where  the  luxurious  burghera 
tlsed  to  sit  with  dieir  friends  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  enjoy 
their  pipes,  drink  their  beer,  and  muse  upon  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  magnificence  of  their  high-walled  city ;  each  oife  at  the  same 
time  inhaling  a  sufficient  quantity  of  marsh  miasmata  to  send 
tatmaditnoted  American  to  his  long  home.' 

The  street  on  each  side  of  the  canal  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
in  width,  and  is  a  fine  gravelled  road,  lined  on  the  opposite  side 
near  die  footpath  with  a  corresponding  row  of  shady  and  flowering 
trees.  This  is  Uie  general  carriage-way  for  wheeled  vehicles  of 
every  description,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  -The  flawed  sidewalk,  or 
trottoir,  is  about  six  feet  in  breadth ;  so  that  the  whole  width  of 
the  Batavian  streets,  including  the  canal,  carriage-ways,  and  side- 
walks, varies  from  thirty-eight  to  aixtj^ight  yards.  There  were 
said  to  be  twenty  such  streets  in  the  city  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  with  about  thirty  stone  bridges  over  the  csnab. 
The  style  of  vchitectare  ia,  genenlly  speaking,  that  of  the  Nethnw 
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landi,  the  houses  being  principally  of-  one  story,  with  high  walls. 
But  there  are  some  pleasing  ezcepdons ;  as  Batavia  contains 
many  buildinga  which  may  lay  claim  to  architectural  taste  and 
elegance.  The  stadt-house,  churches,  Mahommedan  mosque, 
•nd  Chinese  temple,  are  all  worthy  of  a  atranger's  ipspection. 

We  wonder  not  that  the  Dutch  were  prone  to  boast  of  Batavia, 
in  the  brightest  days  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  They  were 
just  the  people  to  be  proud  of  such  s  city.  With  what  conde- 
«ceading  self-complacency  would  a  high  bom-burgher  then  act-  as 
a  chaperon  to  his  European  guest !  He  would  point  out  as  a 
master-piece  of*  elegance  in  its  design,  the  large  octagon  church, 
with  its  magnificent  and  fine-toned  organ;  its  pulpit-of  teak- 
wood  ;  its  curious  carving  and  laborious  workmanship ;  'and  with 
affected. noncAo/ance  -mention  that  it  cost  a  mere  trifle,  eighty 
thousand  pounds !  Then  wouM  follow  the  citadel,  the  stadt- 
house,  the  goTemor's  mansion  and  chapel,  the  Lutheran  and  Pot> 
tuguese  churches,  the  mesque,  the  pagoda,  the  spin-house,  the 
infirmary,  the  orphan-house,  the  market,  and  some  of  the  bui^hera' 
dwellings,  the  canals,  the  city  gates,  the  drawbridges,  aod  the 
auboibs.  The  European  would  doubtless  be  dazzled,  and  in- 
clined to  envy  his  hospitable  host,  the  luxurions-BataTian. 

But  a  TOry  few  days'  e^>erience,  and  a  more  critical  inves- 
tigation would  convince  the  startled  stranger  that  this  fair  city ' 
— this  bpasted  man  of  the  world — this  great  emporium  of  ori- 
ental commerce — ^was  but  a  gBmisfaed  sepulchre, — a  splendid 
lazar-house,  teeming  with  contagion,  pestilence,  and  death.  Such 
was  pre-eminently  the  case  in  the  days  of  its  brightest  gkny 
and  proudest  magnificence  [  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Look  at  its  position !  So  near  the  equat(n', — surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  stagnant  waters,  fens,  bogs,  and  oozy  ditches-r-every 
street  intersected  by  canals,  bordered  with  trees,  into  which  every 
description  of  filth  was  thrown,  with  regetable  and  animal  re- 
niains,  there  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the  sun,  or  find  their 
tardy  way  to  the  sea,  by  channels  which  had  scarcely  any  current  !* 

*  IndBpandent  of  their  noiioa*  ind  nnwholewnwi  eflluTi*,  thsH  cinili  wara  bIm 
■onree*  of  dtnf^r  a(  ■  diSeraDt-Mid  itill  man  kppdling  elunctax.  Ciptua  Am—i 
Debno,  of  BoiUn,  irtio  Tiiitod  BaUvii  m  HmitMn  hundred  tnd  nimtj-tia),  hu  r»- 
corded  the  following  incident : — "  I  wu  (tviding,  >l  nooRda^,  in  the  door  of  the 
priziciptl hotal,  on  one  lidiof  >c«nil  Mrenljor  ei^tjryudifrom  lh» (pot,  ud  uv 
M  illigitOT  talw  achild  off  from  the  *Uip<  the  ojipMita  tide,  ud  Ml  it !" 
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Such  circwDStuicea  might  possibly  exist  with  impunitj  in  the 
latitude  of  European  Amfterdam,  but  never  between  the  tropicfl. 
Add  tu  these, — the  country,  foi  miles  around  fiatavia,  was  one 
complete  sheet  of  tope  and  rice-fields,  which  could  not  bil  to 
produce  unwholesome  exhalations.  Many  of  these  nuisaocea 
hare  been  conected  or  abated. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  moie  gratifying  t«  the  eye,  than  the 
general  appearance  of  the  fertile  country  which  surrotuxU  the 
city  of  BataTta ;  divarsified  with  plantation^,  fields,  and  gardens, 
and  embeliiahed  with  vtUas  in  the  oriental  style,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  trees  loaded  with  the  most  delicious,  foiits,  and  shrubs 
covered  with  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  •  The  roads  in  the  enn- 
xona  are  very  nomerous,  and  inyaiiably  lined  with  trees  on  each 
side,  which  not  only  give  them  a  beautiful  appearance,  but  render 
them  very  refreshing  to  those  who  make  rural  excursions  twenty 
at  thirty  miles  &«m  the  city.  Our  o£Scers  frequently  extended 
theirs  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Besides  the  several  lesser  roads  intersecting  each  other  at 
TaiiouB  points,  and  interspersed  with  several  little  villages  and 
country-seats,  &ere  is  one  which  was  commenced  by  Marshal 
Daendels,  and  -afterward  carried  to  compledon  by  the  Eng^ah,  foe 
many  miles  from  Batavia,  through  the  low  country  of  Kravrang, 
intersecting)  near  Cheribon,  the  great  military  road,  which  crosses  , 
the  Blue  Hountaiss  from  Buitenzorg  to  Cherib<}n,  and  fitm 
thence  along  die  north  side  of  the  island  to  its  eastern  extremity. 
Along  this  road,  at  intervals  of  less  than  five  miles,  are  regular 
post  stations  and  relays  of  carriage-horses. 

On  the  Jacatra  road,  which  runs  directly  south  from  the  city 
to  Buitenzorg,  near  the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is,  besides  other 
elegant  buildings,  that  of  Goonong  Sarie,  the  fixmer  residence  of 
the  old  Dutch  goTemors.  The  building,  and  the  groqnds  belong- 
ing to  it,  are  spacious.  To  the  east,  the  eye'  is  gratified  by  fertile 
plains  and  luxuriant  rioe-fields,  exhibiting  all  that  is  cheerful  and 
pleasant  to  the  senses  for  administering  to  the  comforts  of  human 
life ;  while,  oi;  the  opposite  side,  a  dismal  contrast  presents  itjself 
in  the  vast  cemetery  filled  with  Chinese  sepolchies,  spreading  to 
a  great  and  melancholy  extent.  Numerous  villas  and  country- 
seats  also  adorn  the  environs  of  Batavia  in  every  directicHi ; — to 
the  east,  as  far  as  Chillingchug ;  and  to  the  west,  as  &r  as  Tno- 
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geruig,  wlucfa  is  the  boiinduy  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam ;  while 
to  the  south  ef  the  city,  they  are  scattered  Over  a  distance  of  forty 
<a  fifty  mile*. 

The  village  of  Buit«nEorg,  on  the  Jacatra  load,  is  about  fire 
miles  northeast  of  Mount  Sal^  which  ia  more  than  half  way 
-  across  the  island,  from  Bataria  on  the  north,  to  Wyn  Cooper's 
Bay  on  the  south.  It  was  fixmerly  an  actire  Tolc&no,  and  its 
last  eruption  was  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The 
southeastern  foot  of  Mount  Salak  is  coiuiected  with  Mount  Gede, 
oTier  the  northeastern  limb  of  which  the  great  road  was  originally 
loade.  This  laborious  pass,  howerer,  occasioned  great  delay  and 
inconrenience  to  the  passengers,  which  induced  Governor  Dien- 
dels  to  project  the  new  road,  along  the  lowlands,  from  Bataria  to 
Ctteribon,  by  which  the  former  inequalities  are  all  avoided,  aitd  a 
distance  saved  of  fifty  miles.'  The  route  is  now  so  level  that  it 
tnight  be  converted  into  a  railroad,  or  be  accompanied  with  a 
canal  by  the  side  of  it.* 

MoanI  Salak  and  Mount  Gede  are  plainly  to  be  seen  from' the 
■hipping  in  Batavia  Roads  ;  and  from  the  appearance  they  exhibit, 
are  usually  termed  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  Jacatra  takes 
its  rise,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Batavia.  Near  the  village  of 
Bnitenzorg'  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Pajajaran,  among  which,  several  curious  antiquities  have  be^ 
found.  This  city,  according  to  Javanese  tradition,  was.  founded 
about  the  year  tfairteeii  hundred,  and  soon  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  and  seat  bf  the  royal  court.  It  wae  overthrown  by 
die  Mahmnmedaos,  in  their  conquest  of  Java,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  to  Cheribon.  Among  the  curious  reUcs  which 
have  been  discovered  amcmg  its  ruins,  were  Beveral  rude  images 
and  inscriptions  on  st<Kie.'  Sir  Thomas  RaflHes  mentions,  also,  an 
anqieat  manuscript,  a  copy  of  which  he  took  hotne  to  England, 
containing  dra'winge  of  pagan  deities,  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  numeroos  other  astronomical  (or  astrtdogical)  devices. 

*  Tltif  lina  of  ntdt  Mtr  eiUoda  from  AitTei,  m  (fas  weK  tidi  of  Bnitam,  M 
BaUri*,  &«iii  thencs  to  Chshbon,  tod  thsDce  to  wilhia  twastr  milM  of  Bunr»- 
wugi,  Um  eaMam  eitramitf  of  tha  iiUnd,  batng  ■  dutanca  of  not  taw  thu  eigfat 
handred  atttale  mitaa.  Bat  wa'  legrat  to  add,  thM  twaWa  thonaand  natraai  ■ 
l«  Imtc  peruhed  in  tha  cantCrnction  of  thia  grmi  mirfc,  &diii  tha  n  ' 
of  DUtnhea  and  fbiaata  thiongb  which  it  puaad  1 
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■Ha  alao  mentiona  the  remaina  of  intrenchiDeiito  by  wluck  the  eitj 
was  defended,  and  which'  are  still  plainly  to  be  seen  neur  the 
ruins.     The  Jacatra  road  is  cut  through  scTeral  of  them. 

The  population  of  Batavia  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  accord- 
ing to  a  cei^us  taken  by  the  British  goTemment,  in  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen,  is  computed  at  sixty  thousand.  At  the., 
period  of  the  Potomac's  visit,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two^ 
it  was  said  to  amount  to  ten  thousand  more,  but  probably  overran 
that  number.  We  will  therefore  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
Batavia  and  its  suburbs  ccmtain  seventy  thousand  souls.  This 
population  is  divided,  or  divisible,  into  several  different  classes, 
of  which  the  slaves  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  theref(»e 
deterre  to  be  first  noticed. 

The  slaves  on  the  Island  of  Java  are  either  foreigners  them- 
selves, or  the  immediate  descendants  of  foreigners ;  as  the  native 
Javans  are  never  reduced  to  this  condition ;  or,  if  they  should 
happen  to  be  seized  and.  sold  by  pirates,  a  satisfactory  prt>of  of 
their  origin  weuld  be  sufficient  to  procure  their  enfranchisement. 
The  slave-merchants  have,  therefore,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
restating  to  the  neighbouring  islands  for  a  supply,  and  the  greatest 
nuiAber  has  been  procured  from  Bali*  and  Celebes.  Thestt 
slaves  are  the  property  of  the  Europeans  and  Chinese  alone ;  the 
native  chiefs  never  require  the  service  of  slaves,  nor  engage  in 
the  traffic  of  slavery.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
of  these  unfortunate  beings  in  Batavia. 

'  The  next  class  of  foreigners  which  claim  our  notice,  both  for 
numbers  and  industry,  is  composed  of  CJanese,  either  emigrants 
or  their  mixed  descendants,  as'  they  are  not  allowed  to  bring  any 
Chinese  women  with  them.  About  a  thousand  or  mote  used  to 
arrive  annually  at  Batavia,  from  China,  in  Chinese  junks,  carrying 
from  three  to  five  hundred  each,  without  money  or  resources,  who 
by  dint  of  their  Industry,  soon  acquired  comparative  opulence. 

*  "  Thii  diagncefnl  trsRic,  it  mtj  be  hoped,  will  loon  be  entirelf  innihilUe^. 
Wiule  il  eiieted  in  iU  full  vt^ur,  ill  priwmen  Uken  la  wu,  ill  who  ■ttemptad  lo 
•vmda  lbs  Uwi  b;  enugntion,  dl  ineolTent  debCori,  uid.a  cvrttui  cUw  bI  tUeTea, 
■Wfn  (ubj«Md  to  Ihe  nd  coDdition  of  (Uvaij.  Tbtte  liw*  itill  inbairt,  lad  irt 
eDJbned,  u  fonnarly,  tor  Ibe  parpote  of  procuring  the  home  niiq>ly  ;  but  the'  dmu> 
intion  of  the  foreign  demand  muit  limit  axeeedingl;  iheii  eiereiee,  and  in  ■  iboit 
time  amelionte  the  attte  of  the  unhtipf^  indiridMl*  who  hiveiuffered  bjrtham."— • 
Afjki' Jam. 
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From  th(i  dty,  many  of  them-  diBpened  -orer  the  wh«lf  isknd, 
which  possibly  now  contains  more  thab  one  hundred. and  6ftf  * 
thousand  of  them.  Many  retuni  to  China  annually  in  the  junkSf 
but  comparatively  a  small  piopoition.  '  There  ue  at  least  sixteen 
thousand  of  this  clans  in  Batavia,  who  live  in  a  separate  cotnpong, 
ander  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  They  are  among  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  of  the  inhabitants ;  inde&tig^le  in  theii 
pursuits,  and  eagerly  bent  on  making  mcmey.  In  their  haods  are  ■ 
all  the  manufactures,  and  nearly  all  the  retail  trade  of  the  city, 
w  of  every  ether  place  where  they  are  located  ;  and  their  laboura 
oonttibnte  largely  to  the  prosperity  of-  the  island.  They  are 
hated  by  the  Javans  and  Malays,  because  they  .are  constantly 
overieaching  theii  less  industrious  and  unsuspecting  neighbours ; 
andJbence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  tribee  should 
seize  e?ery  oppwtunity  to  inflict  wrong  and  eren  outrage  upon 
them.  From  the  Dutch  they  have  suflered  many  unjust  exac- 
tions and  cruel  oppressions,'  which  have  more  than  once  goaded 
them  into  acts  of  insurrecljon  and  rebellion,  for  which  they  were 
dread^ly  punished.  Witness  the  massacre  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty. 

The  Chinese  compong  comprises  the  whole  of  the  soulhwest> 
em  suburbs,  and  is  very  extensive.  Among  them,  eve^  house 
is  a  shop,  and  the  streets  exhibit  a  constant  scene  of  noise  and 
bustle.  Their  captain,  or  hxjtgko,  has  a  number  of  lieutenants 
under  him,  who  assis^in  regulating  the  police  of  this  numerous 
population.  As  the  emigration  of  Chinese  females  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  government,  they  either  marry  among  tl^e  n»- 
tives,  or  purchase  ^ves  for  their  wives.  They  are  called  groat 
cheats  by  the  natiyes,  although  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners 
they  are  polite  and  wellbred.  Airiong«the  colonists  ihey  are  not 
usiully  emplt^ed  as  servants.  They  are  distinct  from  the  natives ; 
and  are,  in  a  high  degree,  more  intelligent,  more  industrious  more 
enterjHising,  and  much  more  luxurious  than  the  Javans  or  Malays. 
They  are,  in  fact,  refined  epicures  in  their  way ;  and  their  ublest 
three  times  in  a  day,  are  loaded  with  rice,  curry,  fish,  pork,  fowls, 
ducks,  together  with  all  kinds  of  veget^Ies.  .  The  higgler  orders, 
especially,  indulge  in  every  luxury,  and  spare  no  expense  in  pro- 
curing any  thing  calculated  to  please  the  paMe.  Edible  birds*- 
nests,  bicha  de  mer,  and  other  luxiuies,  however  costly,  are  alw^ra 
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found  on  the  table  of  a  wealthy  ChiiMBe  vQluptnvy ;  .and  thejr 
are  acknowledged  to  be  hospitable. 

Their  feBtivala  are  very  grand  and  imposing,  especially  the  tma 
in  celebration  of  the  new^ear,  which  continoes  from  the  fint  to 
the  twentieth  of  February.  On  this  occasion,  the  streete  in  the 
Chinese  compong  are  thronged  with  caniagas  and  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  classes,  countries,  colours,  and 
denominations,  who  parade  the  illuminated  streete  until  late  at 
night.  For  eight  or  ten  days  during  this  festival,  business  is  at 
a  stand,  and  every  house  is  a  scene  of  festivity.  The  weidthy 
epread  lichly-fumished  tables,  at  which  the  Europeans  frequently 
partake ;  while  the  hosts,  liy  every  means  in  their  power,  try  to 
show  how  much  they  are  pleased  with  the  attendance  of  their 
guests.  Various  mountebank  exhibitions  arc  performed  on  large 
stages  encted  for  the  purpose.  Their,  marriage  ceremonies  are 
cfHidncted  with  great  splendour ;  and  though  the  most  of  them 
have  been  colonized  in  the  island  for  centuries,  they  retain,  in  all 
lespecte,  their  national  customs. 

Next  to  the  new  year,  the  burials  are  the  greatest  festivals 
among  the  Chinese  in  Java ;  and  these  are  solemnized  according 
lO'the  rank  of  the  individual  deceased.  An  immense  multitude 
attend  the  interment,-  carrying  images  of  men  and  women  resem> 
bling  the  deceased  members  of  the  ssme  ^tmily,  while  a'  numaroux 
procession  of  priests,  accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  pre- 
cede the  cwpee.  The  cemetery  of  the  Chinese  eitends  over  an 
immense  surfiice  of  soil  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  city.- 
They.  allot  a  separate  piece  of  ground  for  each  subject,  and  raise 
over  it  a  mound  of  earth  in  shape  of  a  crescent,  carved  and  oma' 
mented  according  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  deceaaed. 

To  these  sacred  repositories,  the  Chinese,  as  an  indispensablfl 
duty,  pay  an  annual  visit ;  which  mournful  ceremony  takes  place 
in  April.  Stages  are  erected,  from  which  the  priests  delivertheit 
funeral  orations  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jacatrat  over  which  their  cemetery  extends,  exhibits  the  aff*ct- . 
tng. spectacle  of  multitades  of  people  prostrate  befcne-tfae  nu- 
merous tombs,  which  are  decorated  with  flowers;  spreading 
viands  and  fruits  as  offerings,  and  bowing  their  faces  to  the  eaiUu 
Althou^  they  have  a  Gemple,  ia  which  are  placed  images  and 
bmaing  ttpen,  they  do  not  appear  to  attend  to  any  partknlir 
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foim  of  wonlup.    Every  house  hu,  i>robab]y,  its  own  altar,  "sai 
its  own  collectioD  of  idols,  as  in  China;  the  foim,  numbei;  and    * 
quality  of  which  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  taste  of  the 
bead  of  the  family  to  select,  and  his  ability  to  purchase. 

The  third  class  of  aUena,  adhering  to  the  same  numerical  de- 
crease in  numbers,  is  composed  of  Baliana,  or  Baiters,  who 
originaUy  Sfvang  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bali,  a  small  island  on 
the  east  of  Java.  They  are  very  different  froiu  those  of  dietr 
unfortunate  countrymen  who  have  been  sold  to  slavery,  which 
condition  ever,  more  or  less,  degrades  the  human  character.  In 
their  native  state  of  freedom,  they  are  active  and  enterprising^ 
and  free  from  that  listlessness  and  indolence  which  are  observablei 
in  the  Javans,  Although  oi  the  same  original  stock,  they  exhibit 
several  striking  differences  in  their  characters,  features,  and  per-^ 
sonal  appearance.  Their  manners  ar^  said  to  appear  abrupt,  un- 
ceremonious, coarse,  and  repulsive  to  a  stranger ;  but  upon  further' 
acquaintance  this  becomes  less  perceptible ;  and  their  undisguised 
frankness  commands  reciprocal  Confidence  and  respect. 

In  their  domestic  relations  they  are  amiable,  respectful,  and 
decorous.  Their  wives  are  treated  with  tenderness  and  respect, 
and  their  children  with  mildness  and  gentleness,  and  they  are 
strangers  to  the  vices  of  drunkenness,  hbertinism,  and  conju< 
gal  infidelity.  In  a  word,  they  are  distinguished  for  energy, 
honesty,  ai»i  an  irrepressible  love  of  independence.  There  are 
probably  above  tfcn  thousand  of  this  class  in  the  city  of  Batavia 
and  its  suburbs,  who  are  divided  into  compongs,  under  their  re- 
spective ovferseers.  The  BaUan  slaves  are  valued  highly  in  Ba- 
tavia, on  account  of  being  considered  more  trustworthy  than 
others,  particularly  the  females,  from  among  whom  the  Chinese 
of  note  generally  choose  their  wives. 

The  Javans,  of  whom  there  are  about  four  Uiousand  five  hun- 
dred in  the  city  of  Batavia,  occupy  two  compongs,  each  under 
the  immediate  control  of  separate  and  independent  chiefii.  S(»ne 
of  them  are  fishermen ;  but  in  general  they  are  culttvators  of  the 
soil. 

There  are  probably  near  four  thousand  Malays  in  Batavia,  whtr 
are  generally  traders,  navigators,  and  builders  of  small  proaa,  in 
the  construction  of  whidi  tiiey  are  said  to  be  very  expert.  A^ 
before  intimatedr  they  are  passion'ately  fond  of  cockfighting,  and 
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almoal  erery  oUier  specie!  of  gambling,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
riilc  iheir  last  possession  on  a  single  bet ;  being  often  driven  bj 
their  losses  to  acts  of  desperation  and  horror.  GamblingThouses 
are  licensed  by  the  Dutch,' from  which  they  derive  considerable 
revenue ;  thus  tolerating  these  nurseries  of  vice,  and  then  sitting 
in  judgment,  and  punishing  with  torture  the  victims  of  crime 
and  guilt.  The  Malays  have  their  quarter  of  the  town  allotted  to 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese,  and  are  subject  to  tlie 
immediate  authority  of  their  respective  captains. 

The  Macassars,  originally  from  the  Island  of  Celebes,  where 
Uie  Dutch  have  a  considerable  settlement  called  Fcart  Rotterdam, 
are  another  cla«s  in  the  city  of  BaUvia,  anraunting  to  more  than 
two  thousand  of  both  sexes.  Their  countenances,  particolarly 
those  of  the  females,  more  nearly  resemble  the  Tartar  features 
than  any  other.  The  intercourse  of  these  islanders  witli  the  na- 
tives of  Java  seems  to  have  been  ancient  and  frequent ;  and  Aey 
are  represented  as  active  and  enterprising  traders. 

The  Buggis,  or  Bugges,  are  from  pail  of  the  same  island,  and 
their  number  in  Batavia  is  supposed  to  be  about  eqnal  to  that  of 
the  Macassars.  They  are  represented  as  a  treacherous,  quarrel- 
some, and  revengeAil  race  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Macas- 
tars,  whom  they  in  many  respects  resemble.  Their  valour  has 
been  often  tested,  and  the  reputation  which  they  hold  in  the  east 
is  a  parallel  to  that  which  the  Swiss  formeriy  held  in  Eotope ;  on 
which  account  the  Dutch  formerly  enhsted  many  of  them  mto 
their  army. 

The  Arabs  are  not  numerous  in  Batavia — perhaps  not  over  five 
hundred ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  them  also  in  Palembang,  or 
Balambuan,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  Strait 
of  Bali.  They  are  generally  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
are  represented  as  by  no  means  deficient  in  commercial  intelli- 
gence.    - 

There  are  also  here  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  SumMwaw, 
friHQ  an  ishind  of  that  .name  on  the  east  ef  Java,  the  third  from 
Bali ;  about  the  same  number  of  Mandharese,  from  the  district 
of  Mand^r,  in  the  Island  of  Celebes ;  perhaps  one  hundred  Ant- 
bonese  and  Bandas,  from  Amboyna  and  Bands;  and  a  few  7V- 
morese  and  Butanese,  from  the  Island  of  Timor,  dec.  The  num- 
ber of  Moors  in   Batavia  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  one  htmdied 
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and  fifty.  These  are  Datives  of  the  ,Coroinandel  and  Malabar 
coaBt.  They  appear  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  once  extensive  dasa 
of  settlers ;  but  their  numbers  have  considerably  decreased  since 
ihe  estaUishment  of  the  Dutch  monopoly.  The  Amhoynese  oc^ 
cupy  a  compong  on  the  left  of  the  Jacatra  road ;  some  of  them 
are  Christians, — are.  less  stubborn  than  the  Bvgges,  and  have  in 
modem  times  been  found  to  make  better  soldiers.  The  Mardy- 
kers  are  natives  of  different  nations  oi  tribes,  who,  having  obtained 
their  freedom,  live  m  the  city.  Many  of  them  are  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  others  are  successful  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  burgher  class  comprehends  the  Dutch  population  at  Ba-> 
tavia,  but  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  Portuguese  and  Malay  col* 
onists,  that,  as  a  mass,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  Europeansi 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  tovrns  on  the  coast,  indeed  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  general  throughout  the  east.  To  a  large 
proportion  of  these  residents  the  moiher  country  is  only  known 
by  name ;  particularly  to  the  ladies,  few  of  whom  have  ever  been 
in  Europe.  Their  features,  and  the  conloiH'  of  their  faces,  be- 
speak European  origin ;  whOe  their  cOnq>Iexion,  character,  and 
mode  of  life  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  natives.  Though 
fail,  they  have  none  of  that  healthful  ruddy  hue  seen  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States ;  but  apale  sickly  languor  overspreads  their 
countenances.  The  number  of  this  class-in  Batavia,  always  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  is  probably  now  not  more  dian  three  thou- 
sand, though  in  sevenieen  himdred  and  ninety-tbiee  it  exceeded 
six  thousand,  at  which  period  the  whole  population  was  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand ;  out  of  which  died  annually 
four  thousand. 

The  fatality  of  the  Batavian  clunate  has  been  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  This  city  .has  been  designated  the  storehouse 
of  disease ;  with  how  much  justice,  a  few  melancholy  but  au- 
thentic facts  will  clearly  demonstrate.  Between  the  years  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fouiteen  and  seventeen  hundied  and  seventy- 
six,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  there  perished  ki  the  hospitals  of 
Batavia  above  eighty-five  thousand  sailors  and  soldiers ;  and  ft'om 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  to  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  8  period  of  twenty-two  years,  the  total  annount  of  deaths 
was  more  than  a  million ! 

The  physical  and  immediate  causes  of  this  mortality  an  ob' 
w8 
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fiooB,  and  have  akeady  been  allnded  to ;  but  the  more  lemols 
menl  and  political  causes  must  be  sought  for  in  that  mistaken 
policy  of  the  colonial  goreniment,  which,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
.commercial  monopoly,  kept  the  European  population  confined 
within  the  narrow  walls  of  this  unhealthy  city — ^where  they  were 
compelled  to  reside  as  prisonen  in  a  pesthouse.  But  from  the 
moment  that  a  more  liberal  and  humane  policy  was  introduced 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  Daendets,  when  the  walla 
of  the  city  were  demolished,  the  drawbridges  let  down,  and  free 
egress  and  ingress  to  and  fronr  the  country  permitled,  the  popula- 
tion began  to  migrate  to  a  mtae  healthy  spot ;  and  they  had  not 
to  go  above  one  or  two  miles  beyond  the  precincts  befcne  they 
found  themselves  in  a  diflerent  cKmate. 

Since  the  date  of  these  changes  and  the  clearing  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity,  together  with  the  draining  off  the  smrounding 
stagnant  waters,  Batavia  has  been,  and  atiU  is,  a  comparatively 
healthy  city ;  c<Hnpletely  so  in  the  daytime,  and  all  persona  of 
respectability  get  through  their  business  and  retire  to  thetr  villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  before  the  heavy  dews  of  evening  begin  to 
descend,  and  meet  and  mingle  with  the  rtsing  veponrs  of  the 
cit^B  marshy  fourtdation.  Few  places  in  the  east,  orbetween  Ae 
tropics  in  any  part  of  the  wcvld,  are  more  healthy  and  beautiful 
than  the  neighbouring  villas  and  country-seats.  Had  the  Dutch 
adopted  this  plan  in  season,  how  many  thousands  of  human  lives 
had  been  preserved  or  prolonged '.  But  we  will  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject with  a  few  words  respecting  Governor  Daendels. 

William  Herman  Daendels  was  bom  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  at  Hattem,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  Guelder- 
kmd,  seated  on  the  Issel,  four  miles  southwest  of  Zwoll.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  todc  an  active  and  important  part  in  the 
troubles  which  began  in  Holland  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  on  the  aide  of  die  patriots,  with  a  number  of  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refiige  in  France.  In  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  he  was  appointed  to  the  new  legion  of  volunteers, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  Dumourier,  in  his  expedition  against 
Holland.  He  rendered  still  greater  service  to  Pichegru,  in  the 
campaign  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-fonr,  which  made  the 
Fcencb  commander  master  of  all  Holland.  He  now  became 
lieatenant-gBaerai  in  the  serrice  of  the  new  Batavian  republic, 
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and  tock  an  impcvtant  part  in  the  clunge  of  Ibe  gownment. 
When  Louis  Bonaparte  became  King  of  Holland,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  six,  at  the  age  of  fortj-foui,  he  was  appointed  Got- 
«moi^general  of  Batavia,  aa  before  stated.  He  was  recalled  by 
Bonaparte  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eleren,  and  afterward  pub- 
lished a  history  of  his  colonial  adminiatration  in  two  toIubwb, 
quarto,  which  we  believe  has  never  been  translated  into  Enghsb. 

The  next  subject  which  naturally  presents  itself  for  our  con- 
sideration is  the  maimer  in  which  the  Island  of  Java  has  been 
divided. 

The  two  natural  and  grand  divisions  of  Java  are  the  eastern 
and  western,  which  are  neatly  two  equal  portionB  of  the  island ; 
separated  by  the  river  Los^ri  oo  the  north  side,  and  the  rivei 
Chitandui  on  the  south,  in  long.  108*  52"  east,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  Java  Head,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda. 
That  part  of  the  island  which  lies  east  of  the  Losari  is  called 
Java  by  the  natives,  who  designate  the  -western  division  by  the 
name  of  Sunda.  Such  was  the  division  when  the  whole  island 
comprised  only  two  distinct  kingdoms,  each  governed  by  a  power- 
ful and  independent  sovereign ;  and  between  the  descendants  of 
those  two  nations  there  is  still  a  marked  and  striking  distinction. 
Those  provinces  which  are  now  under  the  immediate  authority 
and  administration  of  the  European  government,  are  the  western, 
the  northern,  a  few  inland  districts,  and  the  Island  of  Madura,  on 
its  northeast  coast ;  the  rest  of  Java,  onnprising  the  southeastern 
provinces,  is  still  subject  to  the  native  princes. 

Those  portions  of  the  island  which  are  under  European  au- 
.  diority,  are  divided  into  sixteen  residences,  or  separate  adminis- 
trations, including  the  seat  of  the  colonial  govemment. 

Ist  Bantam,  comprising  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  square  miles,  and  containing  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  inhabitants.  This  division 
comprises  the  northwestern  section  of  the  island,  being  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea  and  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  including 
several  dependant  islands  scattered  along  its  shores,  with  bays  and 
harbours.  The  town  has  been  deserted  by  the  European  eetab-  - 
lishment,  which  has  removed  about  seven  iniles  inland,  to  a  more 
elevated  and  healthy  station,  called  Strang,  or  Ceram. 

2d.  Bataviaund  its  environs,  including  Buitenzorg,  comprising 
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two  thouiand  four  hundred  and  eleven  square  milea,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  thouaand  three  hundred  and  twenty-aeven  inhaln 
itanta.  This  diviaion  compriaea  what  formerly  conatituted  the 
native  province  of  Jacatra.  The  ci^  of  Batatia  i«  Uie  capital, 
and  the  seal  of  the  colonial  govenunent. 

3d.  Satavian  and  Priangen  Regencies,  compriaing  ten  thon- 
aand  square  miles,  and  two  hundred  and  fraty-three  tbousaod  six 
bundled  and  twenty-ei^t  inhabitants.  This  division,  which  is 
extremely  mountainous,  hes  southeast  of  that  just  mentioned,  and 
extends  from  the  Blue  Mountain  lidge  to  Wyn  Cooper's  Bay  on 
the  south  coast,  and  from  thence  easlwardly  to  the  river  Chiwutan. 

4th.  Ckeribon,  comprising  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-four 
square  miles,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  division  extends  across  the  island  from  north  to  south,  at  the 
point  where  its  breadth,  by  an  abrupt  indentation  of  both  coaets,  is 
suddenly  reduced  from  one  hundred  to  fifty  miles,  its  narrowest 
part,  except  one  across  the  province  of  Pj^bolingo,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  island.     Cheribon,  on  the  north  coast,  is  the  capital. 

Sth.  Tegal,  comprisingtwelve  hundred  and  ninety-seven  square 
miles,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  inhabitanta.  This  division,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  aboat  fifty  miles  of  seacoast,  extends  southwardly  to 
the  centre  of  the  islaqd,  with  Cheribon  on  its  west  and  Fakalon- 
gan  on  its  eaat.     The  town  of  Tegal,  on  the  north,  is  the  capital. 

6th.  Pakalongan,  comprising  six  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  inhabitants.  This  division,  which  is  also  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Sea  of  Borneo,  extends  southwardly  between  Tegal 
on  the  west  and  Semarang  on  the  east.  Ulujami,  on  a  river  ef 
the  same  name,  is  the  capital. 

7th.  Semarang,  ctxnpnsing  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-six  square 
miles,  and  three  hundred  and  twentyrseven  thousand  six  hmidred 
and  ten  inhabitants.  This  division  is  bounded  by  Japara  and  the 
sea  oa  the  naiih,  Pakalongan  on  the  west,  Kedu  on  the  south, 
and  Grobogan  on  the  e^st,  Kandal,  on  the  river  Bodri,  is  the 
capital. 

8th.  Kedu,  comprinng  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  square 
miles,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ten  inhabitants.     This  dtriaion  is  bounded  by  Semarang  on 
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ibe  north, 'K«rtaaura  oa  the  east,  and  the  native  prorini^s  oa  the 
south  and  west.     Probolingo  is  the  capital. 

9th.  Grobcgan  and  Jipang,  comprising  twelve  bundled  and 
nineteen  squue  miles,  and  sixty-aix  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  inhabitants.  This  division  is  boimded  by  Japara  on 
the  north,  Gresik  and  Surabaya  on  the  east,  Kerta  Snra  on  the 
south,  and  Semarang  on  the  west.     Grobcgan  is  the  capital. 

10th.  Japara,  comprising  one  thousand  and  twenty^five  square 
miles,  and  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  inhabitants.  This  division  comprehends  a  peninsula  which 
juts  oitt  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  the  point  of  its  greatest 
breadth;  it  being  here  one  hundred  and  Uiirty-five  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  between  the  southwest  point  of  Pachitan  Bay  and 
Uie  north  point  of  Japara.  Japaia  is,  of  course,  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea;  which,  with  Rembang,  bounds  it  on  the  east, 
Grobogan  being  on  its  south,  and  Semarang  and  the  sea  on  its 
west.    Jawana,  on  its  northwest,  is  the  capital. 

11th.  Rembang,  comprising  fourteen  hundred  square  miles,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  in> 
iiabitants.  This  division  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  its  north,  by 
Gresik  on  the  east,  by  Jipang  on  the  south,  and  Japara  on  the 
west.     Rembang,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital. 

12th.  Gresik,  comprising,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
square  miles,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-two  inhabitants.  This  division  includes  Point  Panka, 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  at  die  entrance  of  Ma- 
dura Strait.  It  is,  of  course,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea,  on 
the  east  by  the  strait,  on  the  south  by  Surabaya,  and  on  the  west 
by  Rembang.     The  town  of  Giesik,  on  the  strait,  is  the  capital. 

13th.  Surabaya,  comprising  twelve  hundred  and  eighteen 
square  miles,  and  one  hundred  and  £fty-four  thousand  five  hun< 
dred  and  twelve  inhabitants.  This  division  is  bounded  oii  the 
north  by  Gresik,  on  the  east  by  the  Strait  of  Madura  and  the  sea, 
on  the  south  by  Pasuruui  and  the  native  provinces,  and  on  the 
west  .by  Jipang.  The  town  of  Surabaya,  which  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  is  the  capital.  It  is  near  the  principal  mouth  of  a  river  • 
of  the  same  name,  the  second  in  magnitude  of  the  whole  island, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Strait  of  Badna  by  five  outlets, 
which  form  as  many  separate  rivers. 
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I4th.  Pamruan,  comprising  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
8C[uaTe  miles,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  thotlB&nd  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  inhabitants.  This  division  is  bounded  on  the  nonh 
by  Surabaya  and  the  sea,  on  the  east  by  Probolingo,  on  the  tooth 
by .  mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the  native  provinces.  The 
town  of  Pasunian,  near  the  coast,  is  the  capital. 

ISth.  Probolingo,  comprising  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-four  aquare  mites,  and  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  inhabitants.  This  division  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by  Banyuwangi,  on  the  south  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  On  the  west  by  Pasuruan,  The  town  of 
probolingo,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capita]. 

16tb.  Bantfuviangi,  comprising  twelve  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  square-miles,  and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
tbree  inhabitants.  This  is  the  last  European  division,  and  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea, 
on  the  east  by  the  Strait  of  Bali,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Probolingo.  The  capital  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  strait 

The  native  provinces  contain  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  square  miles,  and  one  million  six  hundred  and  fiftf- 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  inhabitants ;  and  the 
Island  of  Madura,  comprising  two  residences,  has  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  square  miles,  and  two  hundred  and  ei^teen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  inhabitants.  Total  number  of  square 
miles  in  Java  and  Madmra,  forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  Total  population,  four  million  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  bold  outline  of  prominent 
features.  The  same  series,  or  range  of  mountains,  which  char- 
acterize Sumatra,  is  continued  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Island  of  Java ;  varying  in  their  height  from  five  to  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  round  bases  and  pointed 
conic  tops  of  these  gigantic  elevations  indicate  their  volcanic 
origin ;  and  some  of  their  craters  are  still  in  a  state  of  partial 
mflammaUon,  breathing  sulphureous  vapours  and  smoke ;  others 
are  extinct.  ■  The  last  eruption  of  Mount  Salak  was  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-one  ;  that  of  Chermai,  in  Cheribon,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty>five ;  that  of  Lomongon,  in  Probolingo,  in 
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«gfaleMi  hundied  and  bix;  that  of  Gdoter,  in  Priangiii,  in  eigb-  - 
teen  hundred  and  ceren.  The  Papondayang,  in  the  weatein  part 
of  ChehboD,  waa  fonneriy  one  of  the  largeat  Tolcanoes  in  the 
uland ;  bat  the  gcetXeBt  part  of  it,  accoiding  to  Dr.  Hoiae- 
fiehi,  waa  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  after  a  ahort  but  reiy 
severe  combustion.  Many  of  the  flying  inhabitants  were  in- 
gulfed with  it. 

There  are,  likewise,  extensive  rangea  of-  mountains  of  an  iiife- 
liw  elevation,  sometimes  connected  with  the  laiger  series,  and 
sometimes  not,  which  are  also  volcanic.  The  whole  country  is 
traversed  by  ridges  of  hills,  in  various  directipns ;  and  is  every- 
where undulating  and  uneven. 

Although  the  width  of  the  island  does  not  admit  the  formation 
of  very  large  rivers,  still  Java  can  boast  of  some  of  respectable 
magnitude.  There  are  as  many  as  fifty,  on  which,  in  the  wet 
•eaiion,  Aits  of  timber,  and  other  rough  produce  of  the  country, 
are  floated  to  the  coast ;  aod  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  these 
are  navigable  several  Btiles  into  the  interior.  There  are  no  lakes 
of  any  considerable  sisw  on  the  island,  although  in  the  wet  season 
many  extensive  swamps  assume  that  appearance.  Ahhough  the 
northern  coast  is  in  many  parts  flat  and  uninteresting,  the  interior 
and  southern  provinces  are  mountainous,  and  present  a  picture 
of  much  diversified  and  romantic  scenery.  The  prospects  from 
the  highlands,  in  many  places,  may  challenge  the  world  to  pro- 
duce any  equally  sublime  and  beautiful. 

Unlike  her  divorced  partner,  Sumatra,  the  constitution  of  Java 
is  unfavourable  to  metals,  and  neither  diamonds  nor  precious 
stones  of  any  description  are  to  be  found  on  the  island.  Many 
minerals  of  the  schtH*!,  quartz,  potstone,  feldspar,  and  trap  kind, 
however,  exist  in  the  mountains  of  secondary  elevation,  towards 
die  southern  shores  of  the  islands,  somettmes  in  extensive  veins. 
Prase,  homstone,  flint,  chalcedony,  hyalite,  jasper,  jasper-sgate, 
obsidian,  and  ptMrphyry,  are  found  in  various  situations. 

The  climate  of  Java  is  various ;  being  hot  and  sultry  along  the 
seacoast,  but  cool  and  pleasant  further  inland.  In  penetrating  the 
interior  from  the  city  of  Baxavia,  we  feel,  at  the  end  of  every  five 
Dules  we  advance,  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  atmosphere  and 
climate  i  at  every  step^  we  breathe  a  purer  air  and  survey  a 
bti^ter  scone.    On  reaching  the  hii^ilands  in  the  neighbourhood 
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ef  Buitenzorg,  we  find  an  atmosphere  that  retains  ita  freahness 
in  the  hottest  season.  Here  the  boldest  featuies  of  nature  are 
softened  by  the  rural  arts  of  mui ;  for  the  labours  of  the  monn- 
tain  farmei'  have  clothed  the  scene  with  tlie  T&riegated  garb  of 
enchantment. 

At  Salatiga,  in  Semarang,  the  seventh  division,  and  in  rrtany 
other  inland  towns,  the  air  is  said  to  be  sometimes  uncomfortably 
cool,  and  ice  afi  thick  as  window-glass  has  been  seen  in  the 
mountains.  At  Weltervreden,  a  short  distance  east  of  Bataria, 
the  thermometer  is  generally  at  66*  during  the  dry  season,  or 
southeast  monsoon,  which  extends  from  Apiil  to  October ;  and 
from  83*  to  90°  during  the  wet  monsoon,  from  November  to  March. 
In  the  mountains  about  Chipanas,  south  of  Buitenzorg,  and  only 
sixty  miles  from  Batavia,  the  thermometer  generally  stands  at  65*, 
sometimes  less,  but  seldom  exceeding  70*.  There  is  a  constant 
succession  of  sea  and  landbreezea.  The  Urst  prevail  from  ten 
in  the  morning  until  four  or  five  in  the  -afternoon,  after  which  it  is 
calm  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  landbreezes  commence, 
and  continue  until  near  moniing.  The  seabreezes  are  fresh  and 
healthy ;  but  not  so  the  Isndbreeze,  when  it  comes  over  exten* 
sive  marshes  and  swamps,  of  which  there  are  many  on  die  north 
aide  of  the  island.  The  most  pleasant  and  healthy  season  is  iram 
May  until  October. 

The  monsoons  are  not  regular.  Heavy  rains  do  not  set  in,  in 
some  seasons,  until  December,  in  which  case  the  heaviest  ar«  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March.  The  wet  season  is  naturally 
the  period  of  germination,  aiid  the  dry  season  that  of  ftuctifica- 
tion ;  and  wherever  there  is  sufGciem  moisture,  the  sun  is,  at  all 
times,  powerful  enough  to  quicken  vegetable  life.  During  the 
rainy  season  there  are  many  days  free  from  showers,  when  the 
mornings  are  generally  clear,  as  during  the  dry  season,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  refreshed  by  occasional  showers,  and  the  landscape  is, 
at  all  times,  covered  with  the  brightest  verdure.  From  all  diat 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  climate  and  health  in  the  Island 
of  Java,  the  general  inference  which  has  been  drawn  by  profes- 
sional men  is,  that  the  coimtry  at  large  "  stands  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  salubrity,  with  the  healthiest  parts  of  British  India,  or  of 
any  tropical  country  in  the  world."  The  term  of  life  among  the 
natives  is  neariy  as  long  as  -it  is  in  die  United  States.     Many 
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penons,  of  both  sexes,  attain  the  advanced  age  of  aerenty  ok 
«igh^,  and  some  complete  a  century  and  upwards. 

The  soil  of  Java  is  as  remarkable  for  its  richness  and  its  depth, 
as  it  is  for  the  great  abundance  and  almost  infinite  rariety  of  its 
productions.  It  generally  resembles  the  richest  garden  mould, 
and  but  little  labour  is  required  to  cover  it  with  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  whatever  the  cultivator  pleases.  The  deepest  and  richest 
moulds  of  Java  are  alluvial  soils  of  the  valleys,  near  the  bases 
of  the  loftier  mountains.  In  such  spots  they  aie  found  from  ten  to , 
twenty,  and  sometimes  to  even  fifty  feet  deep.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  mountains  of  gieat  height,  being  colder 
than  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  elevation,  attract  the  passing 
clouds,  abstract  from  them  their  caloric,  and  so  cause  them  to 
descend  in  showers.*  Thus,  in  these  equatorial  regions,  perennial 
streams  are  continually  pouring  down  the  mountains'  sides,  teem- 
ing with  the  causes  of  fertiUty,.  by  being  impregnated  with  the 
mountain  soil,  and  furnishing  ample  means  for  irrigating  the  plains 
below.  To  the  coocmrrence  of  these  causes  the  Island  of  Java 
ia  indebted  for  its  peculiar  fecundi^.  The  richest  mould  is  of 
an  ash  colour,  and  is  found,  as  before  intimated,  at  die  bottom  of 
valleys,  between  lofty  mouataios.  On  the  plains  and  gentle  de- 
clivities, the  soil  is  of  a  darker  hue,  probably  containing  too  great 
a  prc^rtion  of  vegetable  matter,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Everywhere,  the  plains  and  mountains  are  covered  with  gigantic 
forests,  fruit  trees,  or  luxuriant  herbage. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Java  are  too  multifarious  for 
eyea  an  attempt  to  enumerate  the  whole  ;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  mentioning  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
and  abundant,  viz : — Rice,  upland  and  lowland ;  maize,  or  Indian 
com ;  wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  indigo,  cotton, 
hemp,  tobacco,  ginger,  anise,  cummin,  cubebs,  socha-delicious, 
kachang-goring,  or  catjang,  palma  christi,  &c.  Of  fruits,  we  will 
name  the  mangusteen,  or  mangoostan,  the  most  fascinating.to  the 
eye  and  gratifying  to  the  taste  of  all  the  fruits  in  the  east,  or  per- 
haps the  worid-t     The  mango,  which  grows  on  a  laige  spreading 

•  8e*  Dr.  Hitclira  New  Theoij  of  TermtrUI  MigDotuio,  pt^a  11,  IS. 

t  Tha  nuugiuIeeD  [garcinM  nuuigotlatia]  ii  tlia  pecnliu  ptoductJoa  of  Lhe  India 
i^.i-j.  lod  all  RtMmpU  to  propngite  it  elwwhere  tuTi  piored  ansDcceuiiiL  It  hu 
besn  of  lUa  jttn  tried  it  Madru  and  CdcoUa ;  and  itls^ti  to  cultirata  it  In 
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tree  aomewhat  like  the  English  walnut,  uul  has  a  delicioas 
flavour.  The  nmbootan  and  the  poolasang,  or  red  fruit,  which 
are  cool  and  agreeable,  (tf  a  delicate  subacid  flavour,  aod  quite 
refreshing  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  cocoanut,  tamarind,  pome- 
granate, roseapple,  guava,  annona,  date,  banana,  jack-fruit,  doorian, 
durian,  or  duren,  boa-lansa,  pineapple,  lanseb,  papaw,  custiud- 
apple,  &c.  Oranges,  citrons,  shaddocks,  lemons,  and  Umes,  are 
plenqr;  and  in  some  provinces,  peaches,  Chinese  pairs,  and  raap- 
.  berries. 

The  flowers  of  Java  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  fra- 
grance. There  is  a  tree  called  the  mitchelia  tcbamp&ca,  of  two 
varieties,  one  of  which  bears  white  and  the  other  yellow  flowers, 
of  exquisite  odour.  The  coral-tree  puts  forth  targe  clusters  of 
scarlet  flowers ;  while  the  magnolia,  the  melia,  and  bignonia,  |»«- 
sent  ashowy  andelegant  appearance.  Among  the  innumerable 
fiovfers  which  bloom  in  perpetual  succession,  are  the  champaka, 
tanjong  melati-kananga,  and  nagasari,  which  are  used  by  the 
naUves  as  ornaments,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  iragrance.  The 
myrtle  and  rose  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  Europeans. 

Large  tracts  of  the  island,  particularly  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
are  covered  with  forests  of  that  excellent  timber  caUed  teak, 
which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  durability  in 
ship-building,  &.c.  It  is  said  to  be  in  these  respects  every  way 
equal  to  live  oak,  and  even  superior  in  the  fineness  of  its  grain 
and  beauty  of  its  colour.  It  is  of  diflerent  shades,  from  light  to 
intense  brown,  with  a  cast  of  violet,  verging  sometimes  to  red  ca 
black;  and  furnishes  excelleit  materials  for  handsome  cabinet- 
work. This  tree  is  slender  and  erect ;  shoots  up  with  consider- 
able vigour  and  rapidity,  but  increases  in  diameter  very  slowly, 
and  is  many  years,  at  least  a  century,  in  arriving  at  maturity.  .  It 

dke  bis  of  Fnmce  were  mide  h  atilj  u  ills  yMi  aeweateea  hundred  tnd  fiftf-fbte. 
A  wild  mietj  at  the  Tnuigniiean  ia  found  in  the  wood  of  J>t*  and  Celebei,  bat  the 
true  muiguMeen  a[q)eftnlobe  kUBtireof  the  weetem  portion  of  the  Arch  tpeligo  only. 
It  refueea  to  grow  in  eome  of  the  Spice  Itluidi,  ind  thrive)  but  indiOeientl;  in  othen. 
The  hlitude  of  Luaong,  in  the  PhiUppines,  ii  the  higheit  m  which  it  >•  biuagfat  to 
gl>w.  Like  the  more  nieftd  plsnti  of  imre  oeconence  in  the  itata  of  nature,  the 
muigueteen  ii  uniTerully,  or  Taiy  neulf  (o;  hiTing  no  other  then  manggi<,  maag- 
gin,  or  mangguit*,  eiidently  modification!  of  one  term.  The  wild  frnit  *  kninni 
bf  difierant  nunea  from  the  cnltinted,  and  thoae  namea  differ  is  each  languife. — 
OTmftf«rt$  E»ttem  Ardufdago. 
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neither  lores  die  mountain  nor  the  vale,  but  grows  at  a  moderate 
elevattoD  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  timber-trees  employed  for 
various  domestic  purposes,  many  of  which  bear  beautiful  flowers 
ef  delicioos  fragrance.  There  are  some  resembling  our  red 
cedar,  pitch-pine,  white-wood,  larch,  hickory,  ash,  &.c.  There  are 
others  which  resemble  rose-wood  and  satin-wood.  There  are 
several  which  fiimish  excellent  masts  and  spars  for  shipping.  The 
kusambi  is  heavy,  hard,  and  close,  and  is  suitable  for  vessels' 
blocks,  pestles,  &c.  The  sawur  resembles  mahogany,  but  has  a 
closer  grain.  The  pilang  is  another  very  hard  wood,  and  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  lignumvite.  The  pung,  equally  hard,  is  used 
by  builders  for  pegs,  pins,  and  treenails.  The  janglot  id  considered' 
by  the  natives  as  the  toughest  wood  produced  in  the  island,  and 
is  always  employed  for  bows  when  procurable.  In  short,  Java 
produces  wood  of  nearly  every  texture,  weight,  and  colour,  and 
suitable  for  all  purposes.  There  are  but  few  resinous  trees  in 
Java,  and  the  camphire-tree,  which  abounds  in  Sumatra,  is  here 
unknown.  The  bamboo,  or  bambu,  or  pringj  found  in  all  tropica) 
countries,  grows  here  in  great  abundance  ;  and  from  the  greater 
luxuriance  and  variety  by  which  it  is  here  distingnisbed,  no  doubt 
finds  a  soil  pecuharly  congenial  to  its  growth.  The  rattans  ore 
said  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  Sumatra. 

Besides  the  trees  already  alluded  to,  we  would  name  the  pahn 
of  numerous  kinds,  the  mimosa  of  many  vsrieties,  the  bread- 
fruit, the  aren,  the  plantain,  and  the  soap-tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  washing.  The  kasemak,  which 
produces  a  varnish  for  um1:»'ellas ;  the  eampang,  from  the  resin  of 
which  the  natives  also  make  a  transparent  varnish  ;  the  bombax, 
or  cottoR-tree,  which  bears  a  long  pod,  containing  a  silky  substance, 
which  is  much  used  in  stuffing  pillows,  matbesses,  cushions,  otto- 
mans, &c.  The  wax-tree  produces  an  oil  lesemUing  wax,  which 
may  be  either  burned  in  lamps,  or  converted  into  candles,  as  it  be- 
comes hard  by  age.  The  bendud  is  a  shrub,  and  [voduces  the 
substance  of  which  the  elastic  gum  is  made,  commonly  called 
India-rubber;  the  art  of  preparing  it,  however,  is  unknown  in 
Java.  It  makes  excellent  torches,  and  is  used  in  that  way  by 
those  who  explore  caverns  to  hunt  for  edible  birds'-nests.  The 
tallow-tree  grows  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  island.     There  ' 
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is  no  doubt  that  Java  would  produce  many  of  the  spices  which 
abound  in  the  Moluccas,  particularly  the  nutmeg  and  clove.  The 
vine  was  once  extenaively  cultivated  in  some  of  the  easteni  prov- 
incea  of  the  island  i  but  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  discour- 
aged it,  because  they  then  possessed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  business  would  be  moie  profitable. 

It  is  doubtless  expected  that  before  we  leave  this  subject,  a  word 
should  be  said  respecting  the  far-famed  Upas-tree,  of  Java ;  ioi 
thdugh  the/a6^e,  for  such  it  was,  ia  detail,  has  long  been  exploded; 
it  is  not  every  reader  that  knows  on  what  basis  the  romantic  fic- 
tion was  erected.  A  Dutch  surgeon,  by  the  name  of  N.  P.  Foersch, 
was,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  at  Batavia,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  and  having  heard  milch  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  poi- 
son of  the  bgkun  upas,  resolved  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  there 
was  such  a  tree  or  not.  The  result  of  his  alleged  investigation  was 
first  published  in  an  English  dress,  in  a  very  popular  Londos 
pejriodica),  called  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  from  which  it  was  copied  into  almost  every 
•imilar  publication  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  professes 
to  relate  nothing  but  facts  of  whicli  he  was  an  eyewitness,  as 
"I  was  resolved  (says  he)  to  trust  only  to  my  ovm  observations." 

Foersch  describes  the  very  location  of  this  "  hydra-tree  of 
death"  as  being  only  eighty  miles  "from  Batavia,  and  sixty  from 
Tinkjoei  which  would  place  it  on  the  map  of  Java  in  the  area  of 
a  triangle  formed  by  Mount  Tankaban,  Mount  Maruynng,  and 
Mount  Tilo, — near  the  line  of  the  great  nulitary  road,  occupying 
about  the  centre  of  our  third  division  of  Java.  He  says,  "  I  havo 
made  the  tour  all  around  this  dangerous  spot  at  about  eighteen 
miles  fi-om  the  centre,  and  I  found  the  aspect  of  the  country  on 
all  sides  equally  dreary."  He  conversed  with  the  old  Malayan 
priest  who  prepared  the  criminals  to  go  on  their  perilous  embassy 
alter  the  poison,  and  was  assured  by  him  that  out  of  great  nuin- 
bers  he  had  sent,  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  etirvived  to  return ; 
with  some  of  these  the  surgeon  also  conversed.  He  describes 
the  ttpas-tree  as  the  sole  individual  of  ivs  species,  standing  alone, 
in  a  scene  of  solitary  horror,  on  the  middle  of  a  naked  blasted 
plain,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mountains,  the  whole  area  of 
which  is  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  birds,  beasts,  tkod  men. 
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Not  a  restige  of  regetable  life  is  to  be  seen  wiUup  the  contami- 
nated atmosphere ;  not  even  a  solitary  spear  of  grass ;  and  that 
even  the  fishes  die  in  the  water.  But  eren  of  the  progenitors  of 
this  finny  tribe  he  gires  us  no  infonnation.  The  divinity  e< 
Darwin's  muse  has  consecisted  this  faMe  in  the  following  beauti- 
ful lines : — 

"  Fierce,  In  dreid  lilance,  on  the  bluted  heilli, 
TtH  Upu  lite,  the  hydn-tree  of  death ! 
Lo/from  one  root,  the  eDTenomed  loJ  below, 
A  thoua^id  v«getkUTD  ■eipenta  grow  ! 
In  ebiniug  nye,  the  bc*1;  moiuter  epreuU 
O'er  ten  aquare  ]etgaet  hi*  tar  diveiging  heide ; 
Or  ia  one  trunk  eatwlBts  his  tangled  fann, 
Look*  o'er  the  cloiide,  and  bu«n  in  the  ileni] ; 
Steep'd  in  fall  poie(»i,  u  hi>  eharp  teeth  put, 
A  thouund  longnea  in  quick  TilHaliondart ; 
Snatch  the  proud  eagle,  towaiing  o'er  the  heath, 
Ot  pounce  the  lion  it  he  etalk*  beneath ; 
Or  Btiew,  u  mBftial  hoats  contend  in  vain, 
With  hnaun  akeletona  the  whitened  ^sin." 

But  aa  even  the  classic  fictions  of  antiquity,  when  figuratively 
and  rightly  understood,  have  their  origin  in  truth,  so  has  this  more 
modem  Dutch  fable  of  the  bohun  upas.  Vegetable  poisons,  it  is 
well  known,  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  tropical  regions.  On  the  Island  of  Java  there  are  several 
different  species  of  shrubs  and  plants  which  exude  matter  delete- 
rious to  animal  life.  To  each  of  these  the  natives  have  applied 
the  appellative  upas;  which  is  a  word  in  their  language  signifying 
poisonous.  Thus  the  ubi  upas,  means  a  poisonous  potato ;  and 
the  seed  of  a  certain  tree  is  called  upas  bidjee,  in  English,  poison- 
ous seed.  But  there  is  a  tree,  says  Dt.  Horsefield,  common  to 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  forests 
of  Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  poison  is  made,  "  equal  in  fa- 
tality, when  thrown  into  the  circulation,  to  the  strongest  animal 
poisons  hitherto  known.  The  tree  which  produces  this  poison  is 
the  anchar,  and  grows  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  anchar  belongs  to  the  menty-firat  class  of  Linnnus,  the 
monacia.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  com- 
pletely naked  to  the  height  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  feet ;  at 
which,  height  it  sends  off  a  few  stout  branches,  which,  spreading 
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nearly  hoiizontally,  with  several  iiregular  curres,  divided  into 
gmaller  branchea,  and  fomi  a  hemispherical,  not  very  regular, 
ciown.  It  delights  in  a  fertile,  not  very  elevated  soil,  and  is  only 
found  in  the  largest  forests.  One  of  the  experiments  to  be  felated 
below  was  made  with  the  upas  prepared  by  myself.  In  the 
collection  of  the  juice  I  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  in- 
habitants to  assist  me ;  they  feared  a  cutaneous  eruption  and  in- 
flammation,  resembling'  (according  to  the  account  they  gave  of  it) 
that  produced  by  the  ingas  of  this  island,  th^  ihua  vemix  of  Japan, 
and  the  rhus  nidicans  of  North  America.  The  anchar,  like  the 
trees  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  shruha 
and  plants :  in  no  instance  have  I  observed  the  ground  naked  or 
barren  in  its  iounediate  circumference.  The  largest  tree  I  met 
'  with  in  Balambangan  was  so  closely  environed  by  the  common 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  forest  in  which  it  grew,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  approach  it.  Several  vines  and  climbing  shrubs, 
in  complete  health  and  vigour,  adhered  to  it,  and  ascended  to  nearly 
half  ite  height ;  and  at  the  time  I  visited  the  tree  and  collected 
the  juice,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  egregious  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Foersch.  Several  young  trees,  dpontaneously  sprung  &om 
seeds  that  had  fallen  from  the  parent,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  line  in 
Darwin's  Botanic  Garden : — 


while  in  recalling  his  beautiful  description  of  the  upas,  my 
vicinity  to  the  tree  gave  me  reason  to  rejoice  that  it  waa  founded 
m  fiction." 

Of  the  animal  kingdom,  Java  has  her  Aill  share,  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  island.  Among  the  beasts  of  prey  are  found 
several  species  of  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  wild-cat,  the  jackal,  and 
several  varieties  of  the  wild.^og.  Also,  the  rhinoceros,  and  enor- 
mous large  alligators,  which  deserve  the  name  of  crocodiles. 
These  riwund  in  the  rivers,  and  are  such  objects  of  temv  to  the 
natives,  that  tike  their  reputed  progenitors,  the  Egyptians,  they 
pay  them  adoration.'  That  species  of  the  boa-constrictor  called 
the  anaconda  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  the  forests,  some  of  them 
thirty  feet  in  length,  which  suspend  themselves  from  trees  and 
swallow  young  buffaloes  and  wild-dogs  whole.  The  woods  also 
■bound  with  hedgehogs,  squiirels,  weasels,  lizards,  and  various 
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specie!  of  the  monkey ;  among  which  are  the  orang-obting  and 
wow-wow.  Here  ere  alio  foUnd  the  stkg,  deer,  wild-hog,  wild- 
ox,  'and  boffido ;  the  rase,  whidi  produces  mu«k,  and  the  b^zoor. 

Among  the  useful  and  domeBtic  animals  are  the  horse,  the 
cow,  and  the  oz.  Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  camel  is  a  natire 
of  Jaraj  the  former  is  rarely  imported,  the  latter  miknown. 
Neither  the  ass  nor  mule  is  found ;  the  island  has  a  fine  breed  of 
small  horses,  strong,  fleet,  and  well  made.  Bulls,  cows,  buffaloes, 
goats,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  plen^.  Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  com- 
mon fowls,  and  pigeons,  abound  on  OTery  farm.  Here  are  also 
herons,  falcons,  crows,  owls,  peacocks,  &c.  The  woodlands  are 
tenanted  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  different  species  of  birds, 
from  the  tiny  hummingbird  to  the  large  vmen,  or  cassowary,  with 
every  intermediate  size  ;  many  of  them  are  of  beautiful  plumage, 
and  some  of  exquisite  song.  Here  are  found  parrots,  paroquets, 
Ai^a  pheasants,  crested  pigeons,  and  ihefulica  paupkrio ;  also, 
the  oriohis,  or  golden  thrush ;  the  alcedo,  or  kingfisher,  the  Java 
sparrow,  or  rice-bird ;  and  several  sorts  of  the  bird  of  pi^adiae. 
Likewise,  the  swallow,  which  builds  the  edible  nests  so  highly 
valued  by  the  Chinese.  Besides  the  reptiles  already  mentioned, 
here  are  twenty  different  kinds  of  poisoifous  serpents;  together 
with  scorpions,  centipedes,  toads,  andjTrogs. 

The  exports  of  the  island  are  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  p^iper> 
indigo,  teak,  timber  and  plank ;  spices,  which  are  brought  from 
the  Moluccas,  tin  from  Banca,  cotton,  yam,  salt,  edible  bird's- 
nestS,  which  sre  produced  in  abundance,  parUcularly  in  the  hilly 
districts  stretching  through  the  Bantam  country,  and  in  the  do- 
minions of  die  emperor  and  sultan. 

The  imports  are  European  articles  of  every  description,  chintses, 
silks,  hats,  tea,  Japan  goods,  and  Cbina-ware,  opium  from  Bengal, 
tin  from  Baoca,  &c.  &c.  On  the  establishment  of  the  British 
authority  in  Java,  great  changes  were  made  in  the  internal  policy 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues, 
•  tenure  of  lands,  &.c.  The  dehvery  of  goods  at  an  inadequate 
rale,  and  all  feudal  services,  were  abolished ;  and  lands,  according 
-to  local  circumstances,  were  leased  out  tor  a  moderate  term 
of  years. 

According  to  these  rates,  the  land  rental,  exclusive  of  Batavia, 
ist  the  kingdom  of  Jacatra,  amounted,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
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iburteen,  to  three  millicmB  e^t  hundied  and  eighty-three  iKoa- 
sand  six  huridred  and  fifty-one  rupees;  and  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  lands  proviaionatly  granted  to  chiefe,  there  remained  a 
net  land  rental  of  three  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eleven  rupees ;  add  to  the  proceeds  of  farms 
and  fixed  taxes*  provisionally  continued,  and  the  territorial  revenue 
oC  the  eaatem  piovioces  alone,  wOl  amount  to  four  millions  two 
hundred  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one  rupees ; 
in  addition  to  this,  aalt,  opium,  and  customs,  including  town-duties 
in  these  pTovinces,  and  the  total  will  be  five  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand  and  eighty-five  rupees.  The  other 
great  branches  of  revenue  of  Java  are  the  teak  forests,  which  are 
extensive  and  valuable.  Those  in  the  central  districts,  ceded  on 
the  fall  of  Djoejocarta,  afford  employment  to  no  less  dian  two 
hondred  thousand  labourers. 

The  political  state  of  Java,  after  all  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tions it  had  experienced,  had  settled  into  a  qoiet  calm  previous  to 
the  arrivat  of  the  Potomac.  Since  its  last  cession  to  the  Dutch, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  insurrectionary  movements 
of  one  of  the  native  princes  had  occasioned  an  intestine  war, 
which  had  been,  in  some  instances,  very  sanguinary.  In  quelling 
this  insurrection,  the  Dutch  are  said  to  have  lost  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  well-disciplined  European  troops.  The  native 
chief  who  raised  this  disturbance  is  represented  as  an  able 
warrior  and  a  desperate  man ;  and  so  much  was  he  feared  by  the 
Dutch,  that  they  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Despairing  of  success, 
he  finally  surrendered  himself  with  all  his  force,  and  was  bonouif* 
ably  treated  by  the  Dutch. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

IiMTing Tliiiri*  Tlliini<  of  ths  Conunodore'* •on — Ones  men  u  ■>• — CSabw  lad 
oj^xtsmg  CQnoDta — Dng  tha  bottom  foi  ihelli — AugmsnuitioD  of  ihg  mick-liit — 
HeU  of  the  weather — Gupar  Str&iti — Tirdj  progteu  in  the  Chint  Sea — Hoi' 
mnii^  iatj — Cron  the  equitor — IiUnd  of  St.  Baib»— Pule  Aor — SickneM  ud 
deUh— TetriSc  thimdei-itorm— Death  of  H.  K.  G.  01i>ei,  Eaq. — Funeral  obae> 
yuea  Contribution  for  hia  hmilj — Tediona  olma,  tad  oj^Teaaiie  heat — la- 
cnaaing  mortality — Drear;  proapecta — Cheering  eight  of  a  aail— Speak  an  Engliah 
bark — Mutual  iulalchange  of  courtaaiea— A  voBical  sua — Coast  of  China — 
Canton  Baj — A  ChitiM*  pUot— Anchor  in  Macao  Road. 

Tai  Potomac  lay  anchored  at  Batana,  ftom  the  twentieth  of 
March  until  the  tenth  of  April,  a  period  of  twenty-one  days ; 
daring  which  time  the  commodore  and  officers  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  much  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. They  had  shared  the  hospitality  of  theii  own  countrjrmen, 
of  jGuropeans,  and  of  the  c(4oniate ;  visited  all  the  places  of  in- 
terest and  curiosi^,  and  taken  notes  of  whatever  they  thought 
worth  remembering.  They  had  witnessed  the  curiouh  religious 
ceremony  of  the  Chmese,  in  walking  barefooted  over  coals  of  fire ; 
they  had  made  many  excursions  into  the  country,  to  the  distance 
of  fcoty  miles ;  had  visited  the  governor  at  his  palace,  and  en- 
joyed the  wild,  rich,  and  luxuriant  scenery  of  its  neighbourhood. 
In  one  word,  they  had  luxuriated  on  every  innocent  and  rational 
enjoyment  which  this  "garden  of  the  east"  could  bestow;  and 
yet  every  bosom  experienced  a  thrill  of  delight  when  the  inspiring 
word  was  given — "  alt  hands,  unmoor .'"  For  every  one  felt  sui- 
picioue  of  the  land  breezes  of  Batavia,  and  ardently  panted  once 
more  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of  the  ocean. 

The  commodore's  little  son,  a  fine  lad,  in  the  tenth  year  of  bis 
age,  who  accompanied  his  fither  on  the  present  expedition,  was 
seised  with  the  Batavia  fever  on  the  first  of  April,  having  fallen 
asleep  in  a  draught  of  air  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration  on  shore, 
at  a  villa  some  distance  &om  the  city.  For  several  days  the 
youthful  sufferer  was  not  expected  to  recover,  and  during  this 
painfiil  sospeose,  the  commodore,  who  was  constantly  irith  him 
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on  shore,  delayed  naming  s  day  for  the  aailit^  of  the  frigate. 
The  crisis  at  length  took  place,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  faTour- 
able  change,  so  that  on  Monday,  the  ninth  of  April,  the  lad  was 
so  far  conTftlescent  as  to  be  conveyed  on  board  the  Potomac, 
which  sailed  on  the  following  moming. 

During  her  stay  at  Batavia,  the  sick-list  bad  increased  to  forg- 
one, and  two  had  died,  who  were  buried  on  a  neighbouring  island. 
The  invalids  on  board  were  principally  afflicted  with  dysentery, 
and  young  Downes,  the  commodore's  son,  was  the  only  individual 
who  experienced  an  attack  of  the  Batavia  fever,  which  finally, 
on  the  passage  across  the  Paciiic,  changed  to  an  intermittent,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  until  he  passed  through  the  process  of 
having  the  smallpox,  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

On  Tjiesday  moming,  the  tenth  of  April,  a  little  after  daylight, 
the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  frigate  got  under  way.  The 
wind  being  light,  every  sail  was  spread  to  catch  its  soft  breakings, 
as  the  gallant  ship  moved  slowly  on  the  glassy  bosom  of  Batavis 
Bay,  standing  directly  north.  At  meridian,  the  South  Watcher 
Island  bore  north-by-west-half-west.  Thia  island  is  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  our  recent  anchorage. 

On  leaving  Batavia,  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  or  Malacca,  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  or  May,  the  navigator  will  most  prob- 
ably be  doomed  to  experience  a  long  and  unpleasant  passage  to 
China.  Though  the  strength  of  the  northeast  monsoon  may  have 
greatly  relaxed  in  its  force,  the  currents  may  still  be  unfnvounible, 
and  the  calms  which  are  liable  to  happen  between  the  two  mon- 
soons often  render  a  passage  most  perplexingly  tedious.  Had 
not  the  various  incidents  of  the  voyage  delayed  the  Potomac  in 
her  departure  from  the  Sunda  Isles,  the  commodore  would  have 
been  compelled  to  take  another  and  very  different  route  than  that 
throu^  the  China  Sea.  During  the  months  of  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  make  way  against 
the  northeast  monsoon,  either  by  the  inner  route,  along  the 
coast  of  Codiin  China,  or  by  Macclesfield  Bank  through  the 
China  Sea,  so  that  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  throu^ 
the  Straits  of  Macassar,  and  leaving  the  great  Island  of  Bonteoy 
as  well  as  Luconia,  to  the  west,  again  stood  in  to  the  north- 
west, through  the  channel  of  Formoaa,  and  from  thence  to  Ijntia 
and  Canton  river.    The  lateness  of  the  season,  however,  did  dm 
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make  this  route  Beceseary;  knd  thou^  many  prefer  the  inner 
passage  between  the  Islands  of  Baoca  and  Sumatra,  the  commo- 
dore determined  to  proceed  through  the  Straits  of  Gaapar,  and 
the  middle  of  the  China  Sea. 

On  Wednesday,  the  eleventh,  the  Potomac  made  bat  little 
headway ;  the  wind  was  light,  varying  from  northwest  to  northeast : 
at  seven  in  the  evening  she  came  to  anchor  in  twenty-four 
fiithoms  water,  and  veered  to  fifty  fathoms  chain  cable.  The 
next  morning  she  was  under  way  at  an  early  hour ;  wind  light,  but 
fair,  and  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M.,  passed  the  Sondi  Watcher 
Island,  about  three  miles  distant.  A  short  distance  to  the  oorth- 
west  of  the  South  Watcher  Island  lie  the  Thousand  Islands ;  a 
group  or  chain  of  numerous  small  islands  extending  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  that  bound  the  west  side  of  the  passage  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Watcher  Islands.  There  ate  mtmy 
dangerous  shoals  around  them,  to  which  a  good  birth  should  be 
given.  Pulo  Etau  is  the  most  westerly,  and  is  separated  from  the 
other  islands.  A  squall,  with  heavy  rain,  occurred  on  Wednes- 
day night. 

On  Thursday,  the  twelfih,  two  Chinese  junks  were  seen  stuid- 
ing  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  The  lead  was  now  kept  con- 
stantly going,  finding  scarcely  any  variation  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
fathoms  water.  The  northeast  monsoon  was  now  entirely  gone, 
being  succeeded  by  light  winds,  with  sultry  and  enervating  weather. 
The  current  too,  which  had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  wind  blow- 
ing several  months  in  the  same  direction,  still  continued  its  op- 
posing course  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Even  light 
showers,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  scarcely  seemed  to 
give  any  relief  to  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  sultry  atmo- 
sphere. On  this  and  the  following  day  the  Irigate's  drag  waa  put 
in  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  such  curi- 
ous shells  as  might  be  found  on  the  bottom.  The  experiment 
was  successful,  and  many  beautifiil  specimens  of  conchology 
were  added  to  the  collections  of  the  commodore  and  his  officers. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  passed  heavily  ;  the  frigate  being 
moat  of  the  time  anchored  with  a  kedge,  waiting  to  catch  the  first 
puff  of  air  that  could  move  her  through  the  water.  The  sick-list 
had  now  swollen  to  Ae  number  of  fifty-one,  being  every  tenth 
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man  on  board,  and  one  poor  fellow  had  just  been  coDugned  to 
his  watery  eepulcbie,  after  an  illness  of  only  twenly-foui  boura. 

On  Sunday,  the  fifteenth,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
frigate  encountered  a  strong  squall  from  the  northwest.  The 
heavy  waters  seemed  to  be  once  more  in  motion ;  but  in  leu 
than  three  hours  it  was  calm  again ;  and  at  noon  it  was  found,  by 
observation,  that  she  had  only  made  four  miles  in  the.  Uat  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  that  she  was  in  latitude  4*  SO'  south,  and  was  leas 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  her  staiting-place  at 
Batavia.  The  weather  this  day  was  excessively  warm,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  standing  at  84°. 

On  Monday,  the  sixteenth,  the  frigate's  progress  was  accel- 
erated by  what  the  sailors  call  cafs-faws,  light  puffs  of  wind, 
which  pushed  her  forward  to  within  ten  miles  of  Entrance  Point, 
which  is  the  southeast  angle  of  the  island  called  Pulo  Leat,  or 
Middle  Island,  separating  Macclesfield's  Strait  from  Clement's 
Strait.  These  two  straits,  generally  known  under  the  single  ap- 
pellati<Hi  of  Gaspar,  the  name  of  the  Spanish  captain  who  made 
the  passage  in  Eeventeen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  are  formed  by 
the  Island  of  Banca  on  the  west,  and  BiUiton  Island  on  the  east. 
These  two  islands  are  about  fif^  miles  apart,  and  between  them 
are  two  smaller  ones,  called  Long  Island  and  Middle  Island,  the 
£rst  being  near  Billlton,  and  the  other  near  Banca .  Gaspar  Island 
is  about  twenty-five  miles  further  north.  The  passage  between 
Banca  and  Pulo  Leat,  or  Middle  Island,  is  the  one  wluch  is  gen- 
erally called  Macclesfield's  Strait,  and  the  one  through  which  the 
Potomac  passed  into  the  China  Sea.  She  entered  this  strait  on 
Tuesday,  the  seventeenth,  which  placed  a  distance  of  cmly  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  between  her  and  Batavia.  The 
passage  between  Middle  Island  and  Long  Island  is  called  Clem- 
ent's Strait ;  and  both  together  form  Gaspar  Straits,  in  the  plural 
number. 

^  On  Wednesday,  the  eighteenth,  the  frigate  had  so  fine  a  run  u 
to  pass  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Gaspar  Island,  which  i^  in 
latitude  2°  25'  30"  south,  and  is  the  principal  landmark  in  passing 
this  strait ;  as  it  has  a  high  peaked  hill  rising  from  its  surfiice, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  Potomac 
was  now  about  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Batavia. 

On  Friday,  the  twentieth,  it  was  a  perfect  calm ;  and  the  aea 
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was  BO  utterly  motionless,  and  at  the  same  time  bo  clear  and 
glassy,  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  an  immense  circular  mirror, 
ta  a  huge  girandole,  bounded  by  the  horizon.  It  reflected  the 
rays  of  the  Bun  with  a  fervour  painfully  intense  to  the  eyes,  whea 
they  chanced  to  encounter  the  angle  of  incidence.  A  number  of 
sea-snakes  were  seen  playing  round  the  ship,  and  pursuing  their 
gambols,  r^rdless  of  the  mighty  mass  of  spars  and  canvass 
which  was  towering  above  them.  During  four  tedious  days,  the 
ship's  headway  did  not  average  one  knot  per  hour.  The  heat 
was  oppressive ;  no  variety  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony ;  the 
sick-list  was  large,  and  stiU  iacreasing.  The  history  of  one  day 
is  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

From  one  to  three  A.  M.,  c^m ;  ^x  ship  riding  by  her  kedge- 
ancbor.  The  day  advances— the  sun  attains  his  meridian,  and 
passes  over — no  intervening  cloud  to  avert  or  intercept  his  direct 
and  scorching  rays — no  curl,  no  ripple  on  the  water — a  wide- 
spreading,  glassy  surface  appears  to  reflect  back  the  heat — no  part 
of  the  ship  seems  to  offer  a  cool  retreat.  The  sick  are  swung  in 
cots  on  the  gundeck — the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  constantly 
employed.  At  half  past  five,  a  light  breeze  springs  up ;  all  hands 
are  called  to  "up  anchor !" — all  sail  is  set  to  the  dry  and  feeble 
breeze.  At  six,  calm — ^let  go  the  kedge,  to  hold  our  own,  and 
prevent  the  current's  cheating  us  of  the  little  we  had  gained.  At 
half  past  seven,  light  airs  again  from  the  northeast ;  and  again  the 
boatswain  calls,  "  all  hands,  up  anchor !"  Until  three  A.  H.,  the 
light  airs  continue.  At  half  past  three,  came  too  with  the  kedge 
— not  a  breath  of  air.  At  half  past  seven,  the  breeze  sets  in, 
when  the  oft-repeated  call  resounds  through  the  ship — "Allkands, 
up  tmchor !  and  make  sail  f  The  lead  constantly  going  in  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Thus  it  continued,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  while  the 
gallant  Potomac  lingered  near  the  equator,  as  if  unwilling  to  re- 
enter the  northern  hemisphere  on  a  meridian  ao  far  from  that  of 
her  mountain  home — her  towering  spars  being  antipodes  to  the 
Virginia  forests,  in  which  they  grew.  She  linally  crossed  the 
equinox,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-second  of  April,  in  longitude 
107°  T  east.  The  same  kind  of  weather  continued  until  the  first 
of  May,  when  the  Potomac  was  in  latitude  6°  33'  north,  being 
•even  hundwd  and  sixty-two  geographical  miles  noith  of  Bat&via, 
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equal  to  eigbt  hundred  and  aerenty-fiTe  statute  miles,  avenging 
less  than  two  miles  an  hour  for'  twenty  days !  At  times,  the  yeiy 
atmosphere  seemed  to  be  a  sheet  of  fire,  and  the  little  sparrows, 
in  theii  migrations  from  oue  island  to  another,  would  perch  uptui 
the  Mgate's  rigging,  panting  for  breath.  A  current  generally  set 
against  the  course  of  the  frigate,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
come  to  anchor  so  often,  in  order  to  hold  on,  and  cling  with  a 
miser-like  tenacity  to  every  inch  attained  by  the  little  cap's-ftiU 
<tf  wind  which  occasionally  passed.  This  rendered  the  ahip's 
duty  very  arduous  and  harassing,  both  to  officers  and  men. 

During  this  run,  if  a  snail's  pace  may  be  ao  called,  several 
islands  were  passed,  which  only  deserve  notice  as  landmarks  to 
the  mariner.  St.  Barbe  is  seven  miles  nnth  of  the  equator,  in 
longitude  107°  15'  east;  it  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  high, 
bold,  and  of  triangular  form.  When  viewed  at  a  distance,  it  a»< 
Bumes  the  appearance  of  three  small  islands,  on  account  of  two 
depressions  on  its  surface.  There  is  said  to  be  ancbonge  oo 
its  east  side,  where  water  may  be  procured,  and  occasionally  some 
fine  green  turtle.  The  St.  Esprit  group  of  islands  lies  in  about 
0*  34'  north,  to  which  the  jirigate  gave  awide  birth,  as  no  accurate 
surveys  have  been  taken  of  them.  In  passing  the  north,  middle, 
and  south  Anambas  Islands,  she  kept  about  midway  between  them 
and  Singapore  Straits  on  the  west. 

The  Island  of  Pulo  Aor,  in  latitude  2°  Sff  north,  IiHigitude 
104*  34'  east,  has  attained  some  notoriety  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  ships  bound  to  Canton,  and  for  which  vessels  generally  steer 
oa  their  homewatd-bound  passages.  The  island  is  small,  but 
high,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  bay,  on  the  northwest  side, 
affords  good  shelter  and  anchwage  during  the  northeast  monsoon, 
and  vessels  often  stop  there  when  unwilling  to  entec  the  Strait 
of  Singapore  during  dark  weather.  In  passing  Pulo  Aoc,  the 
Potomac  stood  farther  to  the  east  than  the  usual  track  of  vessels. 

On  Wednesday,  the  second  of  May,  the  frigate  vras  in  latitude 
7*  W  north,  longitude  106°  16'  east,  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
farther  west  than  when  she  crossed  the  equator.  The  sick-list 
kad  not  increased,  but  several  cases  of  dysentery  were  rapidly 
approaching  a  fatal  termination.  The  untiring  and  indefatigable 
tsaidui^  of  Uie  gentlemen  composing  the  medical  department, 
tended,  to  check,  so  far  as  human  agency  could  jaoduce  tfalt 
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effect,  the  raT«ges  and  £iUl  consequeDces  of  the  diteam.  One 
tfUBTinn  expired  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  that  morning,  and  waa 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave  at  half  past  five  the  same  afternoon, 
with  all  appropriate  ceremonies.  Had  the  frigate,  during  this 
period,  been  in  the  midst  of  a  "  dead  sea,"  she  could  scarcely 
hare  remained  more  sluggishly  on  the  water.  All  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  seemed  to  be  gone,  and  every  me  suffered  from  the 
extreme  lassitude  produced  by  the  heat ;  and  the  sick  weie  par- 
ticularly affected  by  it. 

The  Boene  was  soon  changed ;  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  ni^t 
clouds  began  to  gather  and  thicken;  and  before  midnight,  the 
elements  above  and  around  seemed  on  fire  ;  so  terrific  a  tbimder- 
atorm  had  not  been  witnessed  during  the  whole  cruise.  The  air 
was  overcharged  with  electricity ;  and  flash  after  flash  poured 
forth,  illuminating  the  whole  ocean  for  miles  around,  while  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents — and  this  continued,  with  but  little  intermis- 
sion, until  mcnming. 

'*  Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  rolling  pailj  enlace. 
And  blue  on  deck  their  bluing  tide*  ditehatge. 
Now  in  ft  delnge  bunt*  the  linng  flune. 
And  dreid  conetuiion  rendi  ths  ethereal  fnune  ; 
The  (kiea  aiunder  torn,  a  deluge  poor, 
Amid  the  alecttic  blaze,  and  thunder'a  roar." — FiLcomB. 

It  was  a  night  long  to  be  remembered !  Not  that  the  frigate 
had  encountered  a  typhoon,  or  run  upon  rocks  or  shoals,  but  that 
the  grim  messenger,  death,  had  been  among  her  inmates !  At 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  commodore's  private  sec- 
retary, a  man  much  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
N.  K.  G.  Oliver,  Esq.,  breathed  his  last ! — far  from  his  home — 
his  wife — ^his  children — and  all  that  he  held  dear !  For  a  long 
time  before  leaving  the  United  States  his  health  had  been  delicate, 
and  the  hope  of  improving  it  was  the  principal  inducement  which 
caused  him  to  abandon  his  domestic  enjoyments  for  a  voyage  roimd 
the  world.  Consumption,  that  insidious  foe  of  human  hopes  and 
pleasing  anticipations,  had  been  wearing  and  frittering  away  his 
constitution.  His  strong  and  highly-cultivated  mind  refiised  lo 
participate  in  the  weakness  of  his  body,  but  retained  its  vigour 
and  cheerfulness  until  the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 

Among  the  loose  papers  of  the  deceased  was  found  a  scn^  on 
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which  was  writteD  the  following  memorandum,  dated  Friday,  the 
twenty-seveDth  day  of  April,  only  five  days  before  his  death : — 
"  To-day  we  are  passing  the  Middle,  or  Great  Anambas,  with  a 
pleasant  little  breeze,  which  we  consider  to  be  the  southwest 
monsoon.  If  so,  our  run  to  tAe  Celestial  Empire  will  be  com' 
paratively  short."  His  run  to  that  empire  was  indeed  short ! — 
and  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  &lal  erent,  he  seemed  to  have 
a  presentiment  of  the  final  result  of  his  disorder.  On  another 
loose  paper  was  written  the  following,  dated  November  the 
eleyenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  : — "  My  disease  in  the 
throat  is  in  a  dangerous  state ;  I  begin  to  fear  for  die  conse- 
quences. We  have  a  tiresome  and  almost  hopeless  calm.  One 
thing,  however,  makes  me  happy.  It  is  the  birthday  of  my  little 
Billy.  God  bless  my  poor  Willy !  When  shall  I  see  him  again ! 
Far — far  away  is  he — and  I,  all  alone  on  the  ocean  billow,  yes — 
all  alone,  though  surrounded  by  half  a  thousand." 

Although  this  melancholy  event  had  been  long  expected  by  his 
friends  on  board,  yet  when  the  moment  did  come,  they  felt,  se- 
verely felt,  how  lillle  they  were  prepared  for  it  I  Indeed,  when 
it  was  publicly  announced,  the  gloom  which  settled  upon  the 
countenances  of  all,  together  with  the  solemn  gaze  of  the  cro¥rd 
of  officers  and  men  collected  around  the  bed  of  death,  spoke  in  a 
language  which  needed  no  utterance,  to  show  in  what  high  esti- 
mation he  was  held  by  all  on  board. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  Thuiaday,  the  third  of  May, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  his  mortal  remains  were  sunk 
beneath  the  billows  of  the  China  Sea — ^receiving  a  sailor's  burial 
and  a  sailor's  .grave,  in  latitude  7°  32'  north,  longitude  106*  SS* 
east.  The  corpse  wan  borne  to  the  gangway  by  the  officers,  who 
formed  in  procession  on  Uie  maindeck,  while  the  men  gathered 
in  groups  to  witness  and  to  hear  the  fiuieral  ceremony.  While 
the  procession  was  ascending  from  the  gundeck  to  the  spardeck, 
die  band,  with  muftled  drums,  played  a  moumfid  and  solemn  dirge. 
The  marines  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  quarterdeck, 
and  during  the  solemnities  of  the  iimeral  service,  remained  at  a 
"rest  on  anns  reversed."  The  service  was  performed  by  the 
chaplain,  Mr.  Grier,  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn  mamier. 
After  the  ceremonies  were  over,  and  the  body  committed  to  the 
deep,  three  ToUeys  were  fired  by  the  nuriaea. 
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There  ia  scRnelluBg  connected  with  a  fiineial  at  sea  that  calls 
forth  all  the  fine  BeanbiUtiee  of  the  heart.  When,  on  shoiQ,  we 
consign  the  vemaias  <A  some  loved  one  to  their  narrow  clay-made 
couch,  and  tnm  from  the  place  made  for  all  living,  we  do  not  feel 
the  separattcm  so  severely.  We  can  return  to  the  spot,  and  the 
very  scene  around  will  awaken  the  slumbering  memory,  as  the 
many  virtues  of  the  deceased  will  again  pass  in  revision  before 
us;  and  it  is  then,  if  the  departed  possessed  any  foibles,  we  can 
so  easily  forgive  them. 

"  PuuJTe  maaoTj  then  ratncei 
Scenes  of  Uih  far  «veT  fled, 
Lire*  in  fonnsr  timM  and  placet, 
Holda  eommntuon  with  the  detd." 

Not  so  as  regards  the  sea-bmied  mariner.  Beneath  the  ever- 
restless  waves,  cradled  in  some  "  oozy  comer  of  the  deep,"  he 
finds  his  long  resting-place.  Though  his  tnemoiy  may  be  cher- 
ished most  fondly  by  relations  and  friends,  yet  his  grave  is  far 
distant  and  unknown.  The  spot  cannot  be  designated,  much  less 
can  we  watch  the  early  progress  of  the  spring  flowers,  so  em- 
blematic of  another  spring  of  life,  or  watch  their  decay  beneath 
the  chilly  frosts  of  premature  autumn,  reminding  us  that  we  too 
must  die.  The  very  nature  of  the  burial-place  is  calculated  to 
impress  every  one  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  awe ;  the  ship, 
tossing  on  amid  high  and  faithless  billows,  agitated  by  winds  still 
more  fickle.  But  what  matters  it  whether  his  requiem  be  chanted 
amid  the  thick  foliage  of  the  cypress,  or  by  the  harsh-sounding 
gale,  since  the  promise  has  gone  forth — "  I  am  the  resurrection 
uxi  the  hfe,"  and,  "  The  se^  shall  give  up  her  dead." 

"  Qire  btek.  the  k»t  and  lovelj — those  fbi  whom 

The  pLicB  wu  kept,  at  board  and  heuth,  so  long  ; 
The  prayer  want  up  through  midni^t'a  breathlei*  gtoom, 

And  the  Tain  f  earning  woke  midst  festal  song. 
Hold  fart  thy  buried  isles — thj  tower*  o'arthiowi) — 
Bat  an  ia  not  thine  own. 

"  To  thea  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down — 

Darii  flow  th;  tides  o'er  nunhood'a  noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bii^t  locks,  and  beauty's  Bowary  crown ; 

Tet  mnst  thoa  hear  a  voice—'  Reatore  tha  doad  !' 
Earth  shall  raclsim  het  precioos  things  fiom  th«»~ 
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It  was  known  that  the  dec«ftBed  left  a^wife  snd  Beveral  Binall 
childreii  to  mouxn  his  low,  and  that  they  were  in  a  coniparatiTely 
helpless  condition.  The  commodore,  who  had  long  been  uc 
quainted  with  his  late  secretaiy,  and  holding  him  deservedly  in  hi{^ 
estimation,  felt  disposed,  if  possible,  to  do  something  on  board  fw 
the  reUef  of  the  widow  and  orphans  at  home,  who  had  suffered  this 
recent  and  irreparable  loss.  The  officers  and  crew  being  assem- 
bled on  the  quarterdeck,  the  commodore,  whose  feelings  were 
fiill  to  overflowing,  explained  to  them  the  cimdition  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  that  those  who  felt  disposed  might  contribute 
something  to  be  forwarded  to  ihem.  Many  tears  were  seen 
trickling  down  weather-worn  cheeks;  and  on  a  paper  carried 
around  among  themselves,  about  two  thousand  dollars  were  8ul>- 
scribed  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  same  evening  that  Mr.  Oliver  breathed  his  last,  in  about 
an  hour  afterward,  another  of  the  crew  was  also  relieved  from  his 
sufferings  by  death.  But  it  would  be  an  unpleasant  task  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  record  the  bodily  or  mental 
sufferings  of  her  inmates,  in  this  part  of  her  passage  through  the 
China  Sea.  Let  it  suffice  that  there  still  followed,  in  regular 
routine,  the  ever-tiring  calm ;  the  light  bafOing  wind ;  the  sudden, 
but  momentary  squall i  the  hot  scorching  sun;  the  clear  and 
glassy  sea,  &c. ;  for  of  such  were  the  days  composed  in  un- 
varying succession.  Perhaps,  for  a  few  moments,  four  or  fire 
knots  were  marked  on  the  line.  In  the  next,  the  frigate  was 
lying  motionless — her  long  and  tapering  spars  reflected  in  beau- 
tiful outline  on  the  mirror-like  ocean — so  still — so  smooth — that 
she  resembled  some  spectre  hanging  in  the  centre  of  an  immense 
crystalline  sphere ! 

On  Saturday,  the  fifth  of  May,  the  Potomac  was  m  latitude  7* 
4^,  longitude  105*  SS*.  The  heat  still  continued  intense  ;  and 
the  thinnest  clothes  were  worn,  even  on  duty.  The  lightest  curl 
upon  the  water  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  coming  breeze  ; 
and  when  the  lofty  sails  did  fill,  joy  beamed  ftom  every  counte- 
nance, animation  in  every  eye,  firom  the  slight  impulse  of  onward 
motion  !  A  few  moments,  and  all  was  still  again ;  the  sails,  with 
scarce  a  tremour,  hung  flat  against  the  masts.  Then  might  be 
seen  the  officers  and  the  men,  lying  listlessly  here  and  I 
sighing  for  the  breeze  that  would  not  come. 
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Still,  little  by  little,  the  Potomac  crept  towuda  the  north,  nntil 
Saturday,  the  twelfth,  when  a  brisk  breeze  from  the  lonthweat 
came  curling  along  the  ocean's  luilace,  and  the  water  was  once 
mora  seen  foaming  around  the  bows  of  the  Potomac.  Hitherto, 
the  sick-list  had  continued  on  the  increase,  and  dreary  indeed  was 
the  prospect  which  the  gundeck  presented,  with  its  double  row  of 
cots.  Few  that  have  not  been  on  the  lone  ocean,  with  a  malig- 
nant disease  raging  on  board,  can  form  any  just  conception  of  the 
scene  of  misery  that  five  hundred  souls,  cooped  up  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  ship,  in  such  a  climate,  presents !  Ever  and  anon, 
the  dreary  sound  of  the  boatswain's  voice  could  be  beard,  calling 
all  hands  to  bury  the  dead.  This  at-all-times-melancholy  note, 
was  dreadfully  so,  when  each  day  another  and  another  was  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  had  already  fallen  victims  to  the  relent- 
less disease. 

The  Potomac  was  this  day  in  latitude  10*  45'  north,  and,  for 
the  first  time  on  this  lingering  passage,  the  tedious  monotony 
under  which  every  one  languished  was  relieved  by  the  exhilara- 
ting announcement  from  the  mast-head,  of  "  Sail,  ho !"  A  sail  is 
always  a  grateful  sight  at  sea;  and,  at  this  time,  it  was  rendered 
doubly  so  from  the  dreariness  of  the  Potomac's  passage.  "A 
sail!"— What  emotions  are  called  forth  at  the  sound! — what  a 
tumult  of  feeling  I  A  fellow-f^lgrim  on  the  great  highway  of 
nations — perhaps  from  home — from  our  own  de&r  native  land. 
May  she  not  be  the  bearer  of  letters — news — something  to  excite^ 
to  relieve  the  mind?  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  to  call  up 
our  softer  feelings  at  this  time.  She  was  a  stranger— bnt  a 
stranger  on  a  weary  voyage,  like  that  of  the  Potomac — and  this 
alone  was  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  kindred  feelings  of  fellowship. 

Reader,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  feeling,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
placed,  at  least  in  imagination,  in  a  similar  situatirai.  Seest  thou 
that  small  white  speck  on  the  distant  horizon,  rising  and  felling 
like  some  small  sea-bird  i — It  is  the  bark  of  the  daring  sailor  ^- 
Mark  the  white  folds  of  her  upper  canvass  !  The  breeze  is  fair, 
and  on  we  dash  to  greet  her.  Now,  her  topsails,  courses,  and  all 
her  high  and  tapering  spars,  stand  forth  in  perfect  symmetry ! 
From  her  peak  flutters,  in  deep  red  folds,  her  brightly-gleaming 
ensign !  It  bears  the  cross  of  St.  Geoi^e  !  It  is  the  flag  of  Old 
England, 
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The  Potomac  approached  the  Btranger  in  a  gallant  and  conr- 
teous  Btyle,  and  the  customary  salutations  were  mutually  inter- 
changed. She  was  a  fine,  &8t-sailing  bark,  built  in  Calcolu,  and 
expressly  intended  to  encounter  the  contrary  currents  and  mon- 
soons of  these  seas.  Again  were  the  sails  of  the  Potomac  filled 
by  the  freshening  breeze,  and  as  she  waved  a  graceful  adieu,  her 
iMnd  on  deck  saluted  the  stranger  with  "  God  sare  the  King." 
This  passing  compliment  was  received  with  an  enthusiastic  hurst 
of  feehng.  In  an  instant  the  bark's  numerous  passengers  swarmed 
upon  deck — every  hat  was  off — ^her  topsails  were  lowered,  as  a 
mark  of  reciprocal  courtesy — as  the  stars  and  stripes  waved 
closely  past  her,  the  music  ceased,  and  three  hearty  cheers  bom 
the  stranger  were  as  cordially  reciprocated  from  the  American 
frigate. 

These  little  incidents  and  nautical  civilides,  thou^  trifling  in 
themselves,  are  not  unimportant  in  their  effects  ;  as  they  tend  to 
smooth  down  the  rough  ^ges  of  national  prejudice.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  excitement  was  highly  pleasing,  and  a  great  relief  to 
that  apathy  of  feeling  which  was  so  generally  experienced  by  all 
on  board  the  Potomac. 

The  breeze  continued  faithful,  so  that  on  Wednesday,  the  six- 
teenth, the  Potomac  was  in  latitude  19*  3'  north,  longitude  116° 
east.  As  the  sun's  north  declination  was  also  this  day  19*  3',  at 
twelve  meridian,  the  Potomac  was  under  a  vertical  sun.  On  the 
following  day  she  made  that  point  of  land  which  is  generally  the 
first  seen  on  a  passage  to  Canton,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ass's  Ears ;  it  derives  that  appellation  from  two  peaks  rising  from 
a  small  island,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  ears  of  a  donkey.  i 

On  Friday,  the  eif^teenth,  the  Potomac  passed  near  the  La- 
drone  Islands,  in  front  of  Canton  Bay,  that  celebrated  haunt  of 
robbers  and  pirates,  so  long  the  dread  of  merchant  vessels  bound 
to  Canton.  Soon  after,  a  boat  came  aloogside  with  a  Chinese 
pilot,  to  whose  professional  guidance  the  charge  of  the  ship  was 
partially  given  up.  He  could  speak  English,  and  called  his  name 
Jemmy  Thompson. 

The  entrance  into  Hacao  Roads  is  neither  dangerous  nor  diffi- 
cult. As  the  frigate  advanced,  numerous  islands  opened  to  view, 
not  elevated,  and  mostly  barren,  with  only  here  and  there  a  few 
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green  puches,  which  aflbided  a  great  relief  to  eyes  that  hid  so 
long  no  object  on  which  to  rest,  save  the  smooth  deep  or  the  tol- 
ling billow.  Numeroui  boats  were  dow  seen  lying  on  the  water, 
or  moving  from  one  island  to  another,  and  crossing  each  other's 
tracks  in  a  thousand  directions.  Long  before  midnight,  the  Po- 
Ksnac  was  in  the  midst  of  &  numerous  fleet  of  boats ;  and  as  they 
were  constantly  in  motion,  it  required  the  utmost  attention  irom 
the  lookout  and  helmsman  to  avoid  running  them  down.  Indeed, 
such  an  accident  could  not  have  been  prevented,  had  the  night 
been  obscure  -  or  dark,  instead  of  a  brilliant  moonlight.  It  was 
twelve  at  night  before  the  frigate  came  to  anchw  in  Macao  Roads. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Chin« — Town  of  Macao— Linlin  laland  and  Bay — Opium  Smuggle™ — Tba  Com' 
modore'i  Gicnnioii  to  Canton — InhabitBnti  of  Liatin — Small  Feet  of  the  Cbiima 
Womeo — lUligioas  Ceremonieo— Hie  Potomac  ordered  la  Depart  by  the  Chineaa 
Aatboritiea — Second  EicanioD  to  Cuiton — Fueags  up  the  R)TOr — Fort«,  Pk- 
godaa,  Scenery,  dtc. — Wampoa,  aquatic  Population,  &c, — Wonderful  Skill  of  tha 
Pilot*— The  Facloiids  at  Canton— Hoapilable  reception  of  the  Parlj— The  greH 
Tample,  or  Joa-houae — The  officiating  Prieata — The  Jos  Pigi,  clerical  Cell^ 
Oatdeoa,  du. — The  great  Baiu — DnmUic  PerfbnnaoceB— Annivenary  of  the 
Snake-boat — Police  of  Canton — Ita  Wallt  and  Oatea — Forcing  tn  Entmnco 
Hie  Hong  Merchant'!  eipedilion  in  Bmineaa— Mode  of  CcnnpuUticBi — Deaci^ 
tioD  of  Canton — Retom  of  the  Faitj. 

Thb  town  of  Macao  is  in  Utitode  22°  13'  north,  longitude  1 18* 
46'  east  The  city  of  Canton  is  about  sixty  milea  fuTther  inland, 
in  the  direction  of  north-uorthwest.  The  whole  bay,  or  eetuary, 
is  thickly  studded  with  rugged  and  barren  islands.  Macab  is  on 
the  west-  side  of  the  entrance ;  built  on  a  peninsula,  which  is 
almost  an  island,  being  joined  to  the  main  by  a  rery  narrow 
isthmus,  across  which  is  erected  a  barrier  or  wall,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town,  being  the  limit  prescribed  to  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, to  prevent  any  intercourse  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
liege  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  barrier 
was  constructed  in  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  the 
heaviest  penalties  were  threatened  to  those  who  passed  it  in  either 
direction.  These  restrictions,  however,  have  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  are  not  at  all  regarded  at  present. 

This  site,  for  a  commercial  establishment,  was  ceded  to  the 
Portuguese  as  a  recompense  for  an  essential  service  they  had 
rendered  the  Emperor  of  China.  About  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  a  pirate  of  notorious  daring  and  success,  having 
under  his  command  a  considerable  naval  force,  took  possession  of 
this  peninsula,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  block  up  the  southern 
ports  of  China,  and  even  extended  his  audacity  so  far  as  to  lay 
siege  to  Canton ! 

In  this  extxemity,  the  neighbouring  Mandarins  applied  for  «B- 
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sistance  to  the  Portuguese,  nho  bad  an  eatabliBhrnent  at  Sancian, 
an  iatand  on  the  coast,  with  saveral  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour, 
which  were  imtantly  despatched  against  the  pirates.  The  Portu- 
guese proved  Ticloriooa,  and  raised  the  siege,  and  pursued  the 
piratical  chief  as  far  as  Macao,  where  he  put  a  termination  to  his 
own  existence.  His  band,  however,  or  a  nautical  banditti  of  a 
similar  class,  long  continued  to  infest  the  islands,  coasts,  and 
rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  even  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten,  when  they  were  eifectually  subdued  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Portuguese,  English,  and  Chinese. 

Whan  the  Emperor  of  China  was  informed  of  the  service 
which  the  Portugese  had  rendered  him  on  this  occasion,  he  be- 
stowed on  them  the  Peninsula  of  Macao,  as  a  mark  of  his  grati- 
tude. They  had  long  wished  to  establish  themselves  upon  s 
footing  mote  solid  than  the  one  they  had  at  Sancian ;'  and  now 
proceeded  with  avidity  to. build  a  town  on  their  new  territory, 
which  soon  became  very  flourishing,  being  most  advantageously 
situated  for  prosecuting  a  trade  with  Japan.  It  is  defended  by 
three  forts. 

The  approach  to  Macao,  from  the  sea,  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
daytime,  and  is  not  without-  its  charms  by  a  brilliant  moonlight. 
It  was  .midnight  when  the  frigate  came  to  anchor  In  the  road. 
The  following  morning  brought  with  it  novelty,  if  nothing  more. 
The  fleet  of  little  boats  were  all  in  motion.  The  land  around 
seemed  broken  into  a  thousand  hills,  covered  with  stinted  verdure. 
Macao,  though  distant,  looked  beautiful  and  highly  picturesque. 
Every  thing  was  new  to  the  beholder,  and  strikingly  characteristic 
of  a  foreign  land.  One  reason,  perhaps,  why  China,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  imparts  the  idea  of  wonderful,  is,  that 
each  stranger  who  visits  this  country  is  previously  determined  to 
be  astonished  at  every  thing  he  sees  and  hears ;  not  will  strange 
things  be  wanting ! 

Early  in  the  morning,  an  ofScer  was  sent  to  communicate  with 
the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Macao ;  and  while  be  was  still 
absent  on  that  duty,  the  Potomac's  anchor  was  weighed,  and  her 
sails  loosed.     On  the  boat's  return  with  the  officer,  the  frigate  was 

*  SancUn  ii  lo  iilwd  of  Chink,  on  ths  cout  of  Qnang-tong  (Culoti),  fBit;  milM 
b  ciTcomfgrence,  runmiB  for  being  the  bwid-plics  of  Fmicis  XaTier,  whoie  tmnb 
is  bt  be  eeen  on  ■  mtU  hill. 
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immediately  got  under  way,  and  with  a  fine  breeze  stood  itp  the 
chfuuiel  for  the  Island  of  Lintin,  on  the  southwest  side  of  which 
is  a  bay,  with  good  anchwage.  This  island  rises  into  a  peak, 
which  can  be  seen  atadistanc«of  forty  miles  in  clear  weather,  and 
is  said  to  be  about  seven  hundred  feet  t^ve  the  level  of  the  water. 
It  is  seldom  ascended,  being  very  difficult  of  access ;  althou^ 
our.  countryman,  W.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  with  two 
other  gentlemen,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sumniit,  in  May,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-seven,  just  five  years  previous  to  the 
Potomac's  visit.  He  represents  the  view  &om  the  pealL  to-  be 
"leally  magnificKnt,  embracing  the  islands  on  the  coast,  the 
neighbouring  highlands  of  Lantao,  and  the  shores  of  ihe  liver 
above  Lintin."* 

The  Islantj  of  Lintin  derives  its  principal  importance,  and  a}l 
its  celebrity,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  affording  a  safe  anebor- 
age  for  ships  while  waiting  for  pilots,  and  its  being  the  station  of 
the  opium  fleet.  The  Bay  of  Lintin,  as  it  is  called^  where  the 
Potomac  now  lay  at  anchor,  is  between  the  island  and  the  maiit- 
land.  Here  were  a  number  of  vessels,  mostly  engaged  in  the 
smugging  trade ;  one  of  them,  a  very  fine  Taige  American  ship, 
called  the  Lintin,  being  stationed  here  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
opium,  of  which  article  most  of  the  contraband  trade  co^isisls. 
Such  is  the  manner  of  carrying  on  this  business,  that  it  is  divested 
of  most,  if  not  all  the  odium  still  attached  to  smuggling  in  other 
countries. 

The  quantity  of  opium  consumed  throughout  the  Chinese  em- 
pire is  known  to  be  immense.  It  is  not  used  as  a  niedicine,  but 
chewed  and  smoked  as  an  exhilarating  stimulant.  Its  importatioa 
into  the  country  is,  and  long  has  been,  prohibited  by  imperial  de- 
crees, threatening  heavy  penalties.  These,  however,  are  con- 
stantly evaded,  and  this  ruinous  drug  finds  its  wtty  into  every 
part  of  this  immense  empire ;  there  being  few  who  can  afford  it 
that  do  not  indulge  in  its  use. 

The  smuggling  boats  are  long,  narrow,  and  swift-sailing  vessels, 
constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  manned  vrith  about  fifty 
rowers.  They  have,  generally,  two  long  masts,  on  whi«h  mat- 
sails  are  hoisted  when  the  wind  wilt  serve.     These  boats,  at  all 

>  Sea  Wood's  Skctchei  of  Cbins,  Philaddphk,  1830. 
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hours  of  the  day,  go  alongside  the  vessels  which  contain  the 
<^uni,  prepared  to  pay  for  it  in  specie  or  otherwise.  So  inge- 
niously  and  discreetly  are  these  transactions  conducted,  that 
neither  the  Tessel  or  the  smuggler  run  much  or  any  risk;  as 
chops,  or  caatom- house  permits,  are  always  ready  to  be  produced 
should  the  contraband  articles  be  found  on  board.  Opium,  how- 
ever, is  always  liable  to  seizure,  as  its  entrance  into  the  empire, 
under  any  shape,  is  prohibited.  But  the  smuggling  boats  are 
generally  manned  by  desperate  men,  so  that  capture*  are  seldom 
made ;  and  are  never  effected,  under  any  circumstances,  without 
ft  severe  fight  with  pikes  and  stones,  whole  boxes  of  which  are 
tanged  along  the  boats  in  readiness  for  defence. 

Chinese  junks  are  constandy  anchored  off  the  northeast  side 
of  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  prohibited  article 
from  finding  its  way  into  the  empire.  But  these  officers,  who  are 
paid  for  enforcing  the  laws,  wink  upon  their  constant  violaticm 
with  the  greatest  indifference  and  complacency.  They  some- 
limeB  make  a  show  of  chasing  the  smugglers,  and  there  the  matter 
ends.  The  latter,  however,  are  seldom  seriously  molested  except 
when  a  mandarin  boat  of  one  of  the  provinces  visits  another ;  on 
which  occasion,  in  order  to  show  his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  ex- 
ecutioif  of  the  revenue  laws,  the  visiter  insists  upon  exaimining 
every  boat  that  comes  within  his  reach.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  battle  sometimes  occurs,  in  which  the  smugglers  generally 
succeed*  in  either  beating  off  the  boat  of  the  mandarin,  effecting 
their  escape,  or  conceating  by  some  means  the  opium  in  thei> 
possession. 

Whatever  be'  the  result,  the  mandarin,  as  soon  as  the  affair  is 
over,  sends  a  despatch  to  government,  announcing  a  glorious  vio> 
tory  over,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  foreign  barbarians,  who 
had  attempted  to  poison  the  subjects  of  his  celestial  majesty  by 
introducing  this  filthy  drug  into  the  empire.  With  all  its  pro- 
liibitions,  however,  opium  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  import  into  the  country ;  and  the  emperor  himself  so  far  en- 
courages the  trade  as  the  confirmed  habit  of  using  it  will  go ;  and 
which  ought  to  convince  his  imperial  highness  of  the  insufficiency 
of  his  prohibitory  system.  Only  a  short  time  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Potomac,  one  of  the  princes  of  die  royal  family  died 
\fy  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  opium.  No  wonder  then 
t2 
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that  this  illicit  trade  is  still  carried  on.  The  local  reTenue  officers 
are  generally  bribed  by  the  Chinese  merchants,  so  that  no  trouble 
is  apprehended  from  that  quarter. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Potomac,  the  ctnnmodorfl  caused 
to  be  procured  a  small  schooner,  of  about  thirty  tons,  for  the  use 
of  the  fiij;ate  during  her  stay.  She  was  called  the  Sylph,'  being 
one  of  that  class  of  ressels  which  ply  between  Macao  and  Canton. 
In  this  he  embarked,  with  a  party  of  his  officers,  to  make  a  risit 
to  Canton,  while  the  duty  of  watering  the  ship  was  going  on  at 
Lintin.  This  often  tedious  operation  wap  soon  performed  at  this 
time  by  the  aid  of  some  large  Chinese  junks,  procured  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  off  the  water.  They  were  only  occupied 
three  days  in  this  service ;  after  which,  the  interval  previous  to  the 
frigate's  departure  was  employed  in  seeing  whatever  was  per- 
mitted to  be  examined  and  inspected  by  the  eztratBdinary  people 
who  inhabit  this  celebrated  region. 

The  Island  of  Lintin  is  generally  barren,  being  fonned  of 
masses  of  granite  rock,  piled  one  upon  another ;  the  low  gnnmds, 
however,  are  not  unproductive,  and  are  laid  out  in  rice-fieldi  and 
vegetable  patches.  It  contains  eeveral  small  viUagee;  but  the 
principal  one  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  in  view  of  the 
anchorage ;  consisting  of  a  few  miserably  constructed  bamboo 
huts,  which  are  tenanted  by  still  more  miserable  looking  firiier- 
men,  boatmen,  or  cultivators  of  the  little  rice-fields.  The  interior 
of  these  habitations,  if  they  deserve  so  respectable  a  name,  are 
most  wretchedly  filthy ;  and  destitute,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
comfort,  of  every  convenience  of  life.  The  first  visit  of  our  offi- 
cers was  met  by  a  cold  reception  ;  the  women  flying  from  them 
with  terror,  and  the  men  motioning  the  strangers  to  begone,  and 
not  to  approach  their  dwellings,  lliese  symptoms  of  inbospi- 
tality  and  distrust,  so  marked  at  first,  gradually  wore  off,  however, 
and  our  countrymen  were  sufTered  to  ramble  about  without  much 
restraint. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  witnessed  the  incredible  small  feet 
ef  the  Chinese  females,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  same  island 
there  were  none  such  to  be  seen.  A  small  present  to  the  mother 
of  one  of  these  suffering  objects  of  torture,  procured  pennission 
to  examine  it ;  and  it  seemed  almost  incredible  how  any  human 
being  could  endure   such   torture — such  mutilation.     Tlie  child 
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might  be  about  eleren  yean  of  age ;  the  toes  were  turned  under 
the  foot,  the  great  toe  forming  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  and  (he 
only  pan  preserving  its  oiiginal  form.  This  distortion  in  sihape, 
and  depression  in  growth,  are  not  effected,  as  many  have  been  led 
to  beheve,  from  the  use  of  iron  or  metal  shoes,  for  such  are  not 
used  by  the  Chinese ;  but  from  the  use  of  bandages,  wrapped  around 
to  an  intolerable  tightness,  the  child  during  this  time  being  kept 
in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  so  excruciating  is  said  to  be  the  pain,  that 
the  little  sufferer  for  several  months  requires  constant  attendance ; 
during  which  time  she  cannot  walk  a  single  step,  and  afterward 
can  only  hobble.  The  foot  of  one  child  was  only  four  inches, 
and  that  of  another  only  measured  throe  inches  in  length.  Their 
shoes  are  often  fantastically  ornamented. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  traced  to  a  very  remote  periodr 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  some  celebrated  queen, 
who  was  required  by  the  fancy  of  hw  husband  to  bind  up  her  feet 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
women  of  bar  court,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  practised  by 
the  higher  order  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  not  only  looked  upon  as  a 
valuable  ornament  in  a  female,  but  gives  to  the  fair  one  thus 
mangled  a  decided  superiority  in  her  family. 

These  people  worship  an  idol,  which  they  call  Jot,  supposed  to 
be  a  cotTupt  pronunciation  of  the  Portuguese  Dios,  God.  The 
house  consecrated  to  this  service  is  a  neat  Uttle  stone  building,  ia 
the  large  village,  containing  a  gilt  image,  supposed  to  represent 
the  "unknown  deity  whom  they  ignnantly  worship."  The 
boatmen  in  the  river  pay  evening  sacrificeB  or  burnt-offerings  to 
the  same  deity,  by  throwing  pieces  of  flaming  paper  into  the  water, 
which  ceremony  is  called,  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  slang  of  the  l>oat- 
men,  CAtn-cAin  Jot,  meaning  a  compliment  to  the  divinity.  Our 
officers  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  Jos-houae, 
as  they  call  it,  in  the  Tillage  oS  Lintin.  The  idol  has  an  altar,  or 
stand,  in  front  of  him,  for  burning  die  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fices. But  his  devotees  seemed  to  pay  very  little  reverence  or 
even  ccraimon  respect  to  his  godship,  but  rather  treated  him  wiA 
a  familiarity  bordering  on  impertinence ;  although  he  is  one  of 
their  household  gods,  as  almost  every  family  has  an  image  of  him. 

The  first  thing  they  do  in  the  morning  is  to  light  one  of  the 
small  wooden   sticks  prepared   expressly  for  the  oblation,  and 
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plant  it  down  before  him  on  the  altar ;  they  then  poor  oat  a  cnp  o£ 
tea,  and  place  near  the  binning  stick.  On  one  of  them  being 
asked  why  he  offered  tea  to  Jos,  he  replied,  "  Chin-chin  Jot — ha 
like  him  very  much."  On  being  again  interrogated,  "  How  do 
you  know  that  Jos  likes  tea,  when  he  never  drinka  any  ?"  ha 
answered,  "  Oh,  yes,  Jos  will  drink  it  presently."  Feeling  some 
curiosity  to  witness  the  end  of  this  superstitious  rite,  the  officers 
remained  for  some  time,  looking  on ;  but  the  cunning  rascal  con- 
trived to  divert  their  attention  for  a  moment,  and  seizing  the 
c«p,  he  threw  a  portion  of  the  tea  towards  the  image,  and  then 
called  on  them  to  see  how  much  his  god  had  drunk !  This  cere? 
raony  is  performed  every  morning  and  evening ;  but  whether  any 
particular  days  are  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  Jo$,  could 
not  be  ascertained  from  their  evasive  answers,  in  which  they 
excel  the  shrewdest  Scotch  peasant  of  whom  we  have  ever  read. 

These  people  were  generally  very  civil,  and  are  mostly  of 
dark  complexion,  with  more  of  the  Tartar  than  the  Chinese  in 
their  physiognomy.  They  live  chiefly  on  small  fish,  taken  daily 
with  an  apparatus  of  truly  a  novel  construction.  It  comprises  a 
net,  perhaps  forty  feet  square,  attached  by  cords  to  the  upper  ends 
of  four  long  poles,  planted  obliquely  in  the  water,  inclining  from 
the  shore.  To  the  summit  of  these  poles  are  also  fastened  land- 
topes,  which  pass  around  a  windlass  on  the  shore,  by  heaving  on 
which  the  poles  bend  from  their  oblique  to  an  upright  position. 
This  simple  process  raises  the  net  out  of  the  river,  when  a  boat 
passes  under  and  takes  care  of  the  fish,  which  are  thus  diswn  tq> 
in  great  multitudes. 

These  fish  are  very  sm^,  but  of  great  impcntance  to  the  po«v 
wretches,  who  scarcely  have  it  in  their  power  to  taste  other  food. 
The  few  vegetables  and  small  portions  of  fruit  raised  on  the 
island,  are  generally  disposed  of  to  the  foreign  vessels  lying  in 
the  bay.  Provisions  for  such  ships,  however,  are  mostly  procured 
from  Macao.  Lintin  Island  contains  buffaloes,  and  numerous  goats. 
Here  also  were  seen  many  monkeys  of  a  large  size,  scampering 
from  rock  to  rock,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island.  Excellent 
fresh  water  is  plenty  here,  and  very  easily  procured. 

The  pilot,  Jemmy  Thompson,  was  now  tha  constant  ctHiipanioo 
of  the  inferior  officers  remaining  on  board  the  Potomac ;  he  being 
ship  purveyor.    To  perfcrin  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  enjoy 
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ite  profits,  it  u  necessaiy  to  have  a  license  from  the  mandarin. 
But  Jemmy  Thompson,  and  his  partner,  Sam  Cock,  spurning  the 
trammels  imposed  on  them  by  government,  and  despising  the  pil- 
fering of  the  mandarins,  are  what  are  termed  outlaws,  or  bold 
tmuggiert ;  and  they  manage  to  live  very  well,  by  bribing  some, 
and  bullying  others ;  and  having  no  license,  theii  profits  on  trade 
are  all  their  own. 

These  worthies  contracted  for  watering  the  tanks,  and  for  sup- 
plying the  frigate  with  many  articles ;  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  employ  a  regular  comprador  from  Macao,  as  neither  of  these 
executive  characters  could  visit  that  glace  or  Canton.  They  live, 
in  fact,  in  their  boats,  and  are  occasionally  on  the  Island  of  Lintin ; 
always  starting  in  alarm  at  hearing  the  word  mandarin. 

One  day,  when  Jemmy  was  down  in  the  steerage,  loquaciously 
gabbling  to  the  middies,  a  wag  among  the  latter  came  down,  and, 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  seriousness,  remarked — "  What  a  beau- 
tiful  mandarin  boat  is  now  coming  aloagside."  Jemmy  cau^t 
the  sound,  and  without  stopping  to  hear  ano^er  word,  or  even  to 
finish  the  sentence  which  he  himself  was  uttering,  darted  like  a 
terrified  monkey  up  the  companion-way,  and  in  the  next  instant 
was  over  the  ship's  side  into  his  boat ;  and  had  already  proceeded 
some  distance  before  he  perceived  the  joke  which  had  been 
played  upon  him. 

The  commodore  and  his  party  returned  after  an  absence  of 
about  a  week :  during  this  time  he  had,  through  the  facilities  and 
kindness  of  our  countrymen  located  in  Canton,  seen  all  that  ia 
permitted  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  a  foreigner.  The  season  of 
business  had  passed ;  the  English  factory  was  closed ;  their  colours, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Dutch  and  French,  were  down ;  the  Ameri- 
can was  the  oidy  one  seen  up  at  the  time.  The  late  and  serious 
difficulties  between  the  English  East  India  Company  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Canton,  and  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  company's  interest,  had  been  in  some 
measure  arranged,  but  how  far  the  conditions  of  that  arrangement 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  difficulties  in  future, 
may  not  perhaps  be  so  easily  determined  at  this  time. 

While  the  commodore  was  in  Canton,  a  proclamation  was 
huided  to  him,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

"  Ching,  imperial  commissioner  at  the  p(«t  of  Canton,  &c.  &c., 
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issues  this  order  to  (he  Hong  merchants,  requiring  them  fiilly  to 
understand  it.  It  is  authenticated  that  the  Weigune  of  Macao 
has  reported  as  follows :  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  present  moon, 
the  pilot  Ho-Ching-Kwang  reported  that  the  American  ship  Po- 
tomac (in  Chinese,  Tang)  arriTed  and  anchored  off  Lintin.  H« 
went  immediately  to  inquire  the  reason  of  her  doing  bo.  And  il 
is  authenticated,  that  the  commodore  of  the  said  ship  said  that  his 
ship  had  sailed  from  his  own  country  on  a  cruise  to  other  ports, 
and  driven  on  by  the  wind,  had  come  and  anchored  here  for  a 
time,  and  that  when  the  wind  should  become  fair,  he  would  im- 
mediately get  under  way.  The  pilot  also  ascertained  that  there 
were  on  board  five  hundred  men,  sistyrfoui  great  guns,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  muskets,  two  hundred  swords,  twelve  hundred  cattyi 
of  gunpowder,  and  twelve  hundred  shot.     This  is  the  pilot's  report. 

"  This  coming  before  me,  the  Hoppo,  and  being  authenticated,  I 
have  examined.  Since  the  said  ship  is  not  a  merchant  ship,  nor  a 
convoy  of  merchant  ships,  aiul  has  so  many  men,  &.c.,  it  is  inex- 
pedient that  she  should  be  allowed  under  assimied  pretexts  to 
anchor  there  (at  Lintin),  and  so  create  distuibances. 

"  Writing  these  circumstances,  I  issue  this  order  for  her  expul- 
sion. When  the  tntier  comes  to  the  said  Hong  merchants,  let  them, 
in  obedience  to  it,  enjoin  the  order  on  the  said  nation's  chief,  that 
he  compel  her  to  set  sail  and  return  to  her  own  country.  Let 
her  not,  under  any  pretexts,  loiter  and  create  disturbances  which 
will  involve  scrutiny  and  examination.  Let  the  day  of  her  de- 
parture be  reported.     Haste  !     Haste  I  a  special  order. 

"  Taonkwang,  tw^th  year,  fourth  moon,  twenty-sixth  day." 

This  Older  is  always  made  to  every  armed  vessel,  though  not 
the  least  attention  is  paid  to  the  mandate  of  his  celestial  majesty's 
commissioner.  Formerly  men-of-war-junks  were  sent  to  watch, 
and  order  off  vessels  of  war ;  which  custom  we  believe  has  been 
discontinued  of  late,  on  iccount  of  a  number  that  wei«  stmk  by 
the  Britiah. 

-  On  the  commodore's  return  from  Canton,  a  second  party  pre- 
pared to  ascend  the  river  in  the  same  boat.  It  .was  nearly  dark 
when  they  started ;  but  as  the  wind  was  fresh  and  fair,  our  little 
Sylph  had,  by  twelve  at  night,  reached  the  entrance  of  Canton 
river,  which  is  formed  by  two  points  of  land ;  that  on  the  west 
called  Ty-cock-tojt,  and  the  one  <hv  the  east  called  Atataghotf. 
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The  Poituguese  call  this  nairow  pass  the  Bocca  T^igris,  the 
Tiger'i  Mouth ;  but  the  Chinese  imme  ii  Hoo-mun^  or  Hoo-tow- 
ffloOR.  There  aie  two  channels  through  this  pass,  formed  by  a 
fortified  island  in  the  centre.  The  eastern  channel  is  most  gen- 
erally used  by  Europeans. 

In  the  morning,  the  Sylph  felt  the  infiucnce  of  a  young  breeze, 
and  flitted  along  the  crystal  atream  with  a  celerity  that  honoured 
bet  aerial  cognomen.  The  entrance  of  this  river  is  really  beau- 
tiful, and  might,  with  a  moderate  share  of  military  skill,  be  ren- 
dered impassable  to  Tessels  of  any  force,  ita  location  being  most 
faTomable  for  works  of  defence.  The  channel  being  very  narrow, 
might  be  easily  commandsd  by  redoubts  of  proper  construction 
on  each  side.  There  ate,  howerer,  bat  three  forts,  and  these  in 
such  ill-selected  positiona,  being  lower  thaU'^a  frigate's  spardeck, 
as  to  oflTer  no  serioas  impediment  to  an  armed  force  determined  to 
ascend  the  river.  Indeed,  a  single  sloop-of-war  mi^t  either 
silence  or  pass  them  without  much  risk.  The  guns  do  not  appear 
to  be  of  more  than  twelve  pound  calibre,  and  the  most  formidable 
thing  about  them  is  the  hideous  paintings  of  the  heads  of  tigers 
on  the  potlids  and  sills  of  the  embrasures.  Should  the  assailants 
be  amateurs  in  painting,  no  doubt  they  would  be  as  much  ap- 
palled as  if  so  many  Gorgon's  heads  were  presented  as  shields. 
The  fort  on  the  left  band  side  of  the  channel  is  situated  st  the 
foot  of  a  very  high  hill,  whereas  it  ou^t  to  be  on  its  summiu 
The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  the  Sylph  passed  along,  gare 
no  opportunity  ioi  minute  investigation. 

In  proceeding  up  the  river,  die  land  on  the  left  was  found  to 
be,  in  some  places,  considerably  elevated,  and  often  covered  with 
tfves.  On  the  summit  of  one  <^  these  heights,  called  See-chee- 
tow,  is  a  small  pagoda,  the  first  me  to  be  seen  in  ascending  the 
river.  A  short  distance  beyond,  at  a  place  called  See-chee-top,  is 
another  pagoda,  nine  stories  in  height,  and  very  much  decayed. 
The  country  around  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  scattered  with 
{umhouses  and  sugar-mills  of  Chinese  construction.  The  nine 
stories  of  this  lofty  edifice  ate  divided,  or  separated,  by  projecting 
cornices ;  from  many  of  which,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
materials,  shrubs,  and  even  small  trees,  are  seen  growing.  On  the 
right,  tlie  land  was  lower,  and  divided  into  rice-fields. 

A«  oar  winged  Sylph  flew  along,  the  thick  clustering  norelliet 
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around  us  kept  continually  changing  with  an  almost  bewildering 
Telocity — like  the  almost  magical  variations  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
No  sameness — all  variety.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  gieen 
fields  appeared  in  endless  succession ;  intersected  in  every  direc- 
tion by  small  canals,  up  which,  and  far  into  the  interior,  nught  be 
seen  the  lotty  masts  and  sails  of  the  sampans,  wending  their 
way  onward ;  while  sm&ll  villages,  each  with  a  dense  and  bus- 
tling population,  were  momentarily  passing  before  the  eye  like  a 
moving  diorama.  Adjoining  these  might  be  seen  large  tracts  of 
the  beautiful  and  useful  bamboo.  The  shady  and  rich  foliage  of 
the  bananas  and  orange-trees,  seemed  to  be  ranged  in  hedges 
round  the  cultivated  fields.  The  tiver  appeared  to  be  alive  with 
boats;  some  fishing— others  passing  up  and  down-— across — in 
evoy  direction.  H^re,  too,  were  the  duck-boats,  from  which 
neither  the  duckling  nor  their  owners  ever  step  foot  on  shore. 

On  approaching  Whampoa,  the  Sylph  was  overtaken  by  a 
thunder-gust ;  and  as  she  still  continued  her  course  on  the  atill 
vnrufHed  surface  of  the. stream,  a  crowd  was  seen  in  a  village  on 
the  right  assembling  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  probably  for  the 
performance  of  some  religious  ceremony.  They  were  soon  left 
behind,  for  our  httle  party's  approach  to  Canton  was  now  rapid 
indeed.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  war-junks  and  merchant-pross,  with  ten 
thousand  fancifully  painted  and  gay  streamers  floating  in  the 
breeze. 

Myriads  of  boats,  on  each  side,  were  moored  in  long  and 
regular  rows,  forming  channels,  through  which  countless  smaller 
boals  were  plying  to  and  fro.  The  noise  snd  bustle  of  businesst 
combined  with  the  low  heavy  hum  of  a  million  of  human  voices, 
dwelt  with  an  etemsl  vibration  on  the  ear.  Here  was  a  jutdt  die* 
charging  her  cargo — there,  a  raft  of  timber  was  gliding  along — 
another  crosses  the  Sylph's  bows — everywhere  are  boats  of  all 
sizes  and  colours,  and  (^  every  description — so  numerous,  that 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  they  rested  could  scarcely  be 
seen  between  them. 

How  wonderful  the  skill  of  their  conducUMrs  <  The  pilot  who 
steered  our  httle  Sylph  amid  ell  this  crowd,  business,  bustle, 
noise,  confusion,  and  the  din  of  a  thousand  gongs,  seemed  to 
thread  the  mazy  labyrinth  with  the  utmost  coolness,  ease,  and 
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security.  There  is  nothing  in  the  known  world  that  can  vie  with 
the  novel,  spiiit-stiiring  interest  which  this  river  presents.  The 
very  fact  that  niiUions  are  bom,  and  live  (perhaps  to  an  old  age), 
and  die,  without  ever  having  touched  foot  on  dry  land,  and  that 
their  ancestors  before  them,  for  many  generations,  were  all  amphibii 
like  themselves,  is  enough,  not  only  to  excite  our  wonder,  but  to 
bewilder  the  mind  with  astonishment  1  We  speak  of  mother 
eaith,  from  whose  bosom  we  "derive  our  sustenance — "  dust  we 
are,  and  to  dust  we  shall  return."  They  are  children  of  the 
water,  the  only  source  from  which  they  derive  ibeir  misetable 
nourishment — and  beneath  the  water  they  find  their  final  resting- 
place! 

At  length,  our  little  party  landed  at  Canton — outside  the  walls 
of  course — where  they  were  politely  and  kindly  received  by  our 
countrymen  and  resident  merchants,  Messrs.  Heard  and  Lattimer ; 
and  to  these  gentlemen  they  were  indebted  for  a  most  agreeable 
and  introductive  visit.  Nothing  was  omitted  on  the  part  of  Uieir 
entertainers  that  could  yield  them  pleasure  or  information.  Their 
hospitable  mansions  were  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  their 
American  visiters,  who  found  themselves,  by  these  easy,  agree- 
able, and  polite  attentions,  comfortably  situated  and  entirely  "  at 
home." 

*Their  visit  being  necessarily  limited  to  a  very  short  time,  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  seeing,  at  once,  all  that  was  deemed  worthy 
of  a  Btranger's  notice.  Where  every  thing  was  new,  little  more 
could  be  diMie  than  to  give  a  cursory  view  to  matters  of  least  mo- 
ment, allowing  tbenuelves  greater  latitude  as  things  of  deeper 
moment  were  pointed  out  to  them  deserving  greater  attention. 
Under  the  guichnce  of  Dr.  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia,  they  set 
out,  among  their  first  excursions,  to  see  the  great  "Joa-house,  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  feny-boats  were 
manned  altogether  by  women,  who  make  their  living  by,  and  live 
in  their  boats;  and  whose  skill  in  conducting  their  Uttle  craft 
amid  numerous  junks,  and  a  thousand  other  impediments,  is 
truly  astonishing.  The  current  is  strong,  and  the  numerous  ed- 
dies created  by  the  proximity  of  so  many  boats,  render  it  almost 
certain  death  to  any  one  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  the 
water ;  hence  dead  bodies  may  almost  daily  be  seen  floBting  dowa 
the  stream. 
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The  traveller  who  does  not  visit  that  great  monastery  belonging 
to  the  sect  called  Fuk,  or  Buddha,  in  Chinese,  Hoe-chong-sze,  ta 
Ho-nam-Jos-kouse,  may  be  said  to  hase  scarcely  seen  Canton. 
The  building  is  immense,  occupying  a  large  space  of  ground ; 
fine  graTcl-walks  extending  &om  one  wing  to  another.  Oui  party 
passed  through  four  or  fire  buildings,  each  containing  &om  two  to 
four  unconunon  figures  of  Jos,  with  other  good  and  evil  spirits. 
Some  of  these  figures  were  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  height, 
gilt,  or  painted  in  the  most  grotesque  manner ;  one  was  repre- 
sented playing  on  a  musical  instrument;  others  &owning,  with  ' 
their  immense  eyeballs  projecting  from  their  sockets;  while 
another  was  holding  large  balls  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  in 
a  threatening  attitude  of  throwing  thein.  In  the  last  of  these 
buildings,  which  was  much  larger  than  the  rest,  the  priests  were 
performing  their  devotions,  standing  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  on 
which  was  placed  an  immense  image  of  his  Josshtp,  made  of 
clay,  and  richly  gilt ;  one  hand  was  resting  on  a  sabre,  the  other 
raised  ready  for  executing  vengeance.  On  the  altar  were  several 
candles  burning,  and  numerous  bundles  oiJoisticka,  made  from  the 
sandal-wood,  lighted,  and  filling  the  apartment  with  sweet  odour. 

The  priests,  about  sixty  in  number,  were  chanting  in  a  rapid 
manner  some  religious  strain,  and  seemed  constantly  repeating ' 
the  same  words.  In  an  adjoining  part  of  the  room  were  other 
{xriests,  standing  with  their  heads  bowed  down  upon  their  breasts, 
and  at  each  sound  of  the  gong,  by  the  hi^-priest,  they  would 
change  their  position,  holding  up  their  hands  as  in  supplication, 
and  chanting  all  the  time,  till  the  gtxig  sounded,  when  they  would 
again  change  their  position. 

While  our  little  party  were  standing  at  the  porch,  looking  on, 
there  were  a  number  of  Chinese  near,  who  were  laughing,  talk- 
ing, smoking,  and  apparently  ridiculing  the  ceremonies;  this, 
however,  we  could  not  positively  ascertain.  The  most  of  the 
images  worshipped  are  said  to  be  of  evil  spirils,'and  for  which  they 
give  this  single  reason, — that  the  good  spirits  will  not  injure  them ; 
and  the  evil,  or  bad  ones,  by  this  attention  and  devotion,  may  be 
prevented  fi-om  doing  so;  certainly,  for  such  a  people,  such  « 
reason  is  not  a  bad  one.  Religion  I  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  i 
as  there  is  not  a  virtue  held  sacnd  among  them,  nor  advice  they 
do  not  practise. 
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We  next  viiited  the  Joa-piga,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  the 
most  gou^  tqueaka,  perhaps,  the  whole  empire  could  produce. 
These  were  mostly  presents  from  dcTotees,  and  Auppoited  by  the 
church,  and  fed  most  enormously.  They  had  become  so  fat  that 
many  of  them  could  not  rise,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty ; 
aome  were  so  old  that  their  faces  were  covered  with  immense 
wrinkles,  and  blotches  of  fax.  They  are  never  eaten,  and  of 
course  die  a  natural  death.  During  the  past  year  there  had  been 
a  great  mortality  among  them,  and  many  are  said  to  have  died  of 
dropsy  and  liver  complaint ! 

From  this  disgusting  spectacle  Our  curious  visiters  passed  to  the 
cells,  where  were  several  priests  partaking  of  their  scanty  meal  of 
lice  and  vegetables,  their  rehgion  not  aUowing  them  to  indulge  in 
the  use  of  meat.  The  cells  are  narrow,  low,  ditty  little  habita- 
tions, ranged  along  on  one  side  of  the  building. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  garden  are  numerous  small  and 
neat  httle  buildings,  one  of  which  was  pointed  out  as  being  ap- 
propriated to  women  who  came  to  pray  for  oflwpring;  and  in 
another  were  the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  priests,  who 
are  always  burned  after  death.  One  had  been  burned  only  the 
day  before;  and  our  officers  were  permitted  to  raise  the  cover  of 
the  jar  that  contained  his  ashes.  There  were  about  sixty  urns  in 
the  building.  At  the  end  of  each  year  these  urns  were  emptied 
of  their  contents  into  a  vault  beneath  the  building,  and  the  jart 
reserved  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  coming  year.  The 
garden,  in  which  these  small  buildings  are  arranged,  has  but  little 
to  reconamend  it ;  there  are,  however,  a  number  of  large  and  shady 
trees,  whose  branches  are  thronged  with  birds,  which,  if  not  held 
sacred  like  the  Jos-pigs,  are  nevertheless  secure  from  molestation, 
or  being  put  to  death.  Add  to  these  a  duck-pond,  a  few  flowers 
and  vegetables,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  tlie  garden.  The  trees 
are  mostly  willows,  whose  branches  hung  down  to  the  ground. 

On  returning  to  tbe  river,  they  passed  through  the  great  bazar, 
or  market-place.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a  sample  of  all  the 
country  produce,  and  in  general  requiring  no  particular  descrip- 
tion ;  there  were,  however,  some  articles  exposed  for  sale,  which, 
to  an  American  palate,  were  not  very  inviting.  In  neat  little  par* 
cela  was  to  be  seen  the  large  grub-worm,  preserved  in  sugar  and 
nicely  dried.    The  first  salmon  brought  in  the  spring  to  the  Boston 
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market,  or  the  first  pkte  of  strawberries,  nay,  not  even  the 
Inscioiia  and  Bavouiy  canvass-back  duck  of  the  Potomac,  can  h% 
more  highly  prized  than  those  sweetened  grub-worms,  which^ 
owing  lo  their  cost,  can  only  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  tli& 
wealthy. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  appear  to  have  aeq''''^ 
more  singular  tastes  in  exotics  for  the  table,  than  the  Chinese. 
The  edible  birds'-nests,  &om  Java  and  other  islands,  are  in  great 
demand,  and  find  a  place  on  their  tables,  at  least,  on  featt-days. 
His  luxury  forma  no  inconsiderable  article  of  trade.  Sharks^ 
fins,  another  article  highly  prized,  may  be  found  od  their  table,  . 
on  all  great  occasions.  There  is  scarcely  any  exotic,  howeverr 
of  which  they  are  more  fond,  than  biche  de  mer,  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance procured  &om  the  rocks  of  the  islands  in  the  £ast  Indies^ 
and  of  late  years  found,  we  believe,  in  considerable  quantities, 
among  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Many  of  our  small 
vessels  have  found  a  good  business  in  procuring  and  carrying  this 
article  to  Canton.  . 

Ascending  the  river  on  their  return,  our  par^  passed  by  a  largo 
theatre,  where  a  Chinese  play  was  being  acted  in  all  the  noise  and 
grotesque  buffoonery  for  which  those  amusements  are  so  nottnious- 
among  them.  But  from  this  their  attention  was  soon  called  to  a 
spectacle  far  more  interesting  : — a  long,  low,  narrow,  and  beauti- 
fully-modelled boat,  the  head  fashioned  and  painted  in  resem- 
blance of  a  large  snake,  and  the  tail  projecting  from  the  stem,  w 
sembling  that  of  the  same  animal.  It  was  manned  with  about 
fifty  rowers  on  each  side,  with  paddles ;  while  in  the  centre,  and 
at  each  end,  were  groups  of  men,  dressed  in  all  the  fantasti« 
colours  imaginable.  From  all  parts,  variegated  streamers  were  fly- 
ing in  the  breeze.  At  the  sound  of  a  gong  and  drum,  shouts, 
clapping  of  hands,  and  voices,  they  dipped  their  paddles,  and  the 
boat  moved  through  the  water  with  incredible  velocity,  every  one 
keeping  time  to  the  gongs.  Again  they  ceased,  and  at  a  given 
signal  every  oar  was  raised ;  and  the  rowers  wheeling  on  their 
seats,  the  boat,  without  turning,  was  impelled  again  with  incredible 
celerity  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  was  repeated  amid  loud 
shouts  and  sound  of  gongs,  calling  and  attracting  the  attsntioo  of 
the  world  of  China  around. 
.     The  amuversaiy  of  the  soake-boata  is  religiously  observed 
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erery  year.  It  (q>pears  to  be  founded  on  a  traditioii  handed 
down  almost  from  time  immemorial.  It  appears  that  once  upon 
a  time,  as  our  nursery  stories  begin,  a  Chinese  of  great  rank,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  wonderful  talents  and  exploits, 
among  which  he  is  said  to  haTe  confined  the  river  Tigris  to  it* 
banks ;  after  cpnfeiring  many  benefits  upon  the  nation,  and  achiev- 
ing many  wonders,  scarcely  inferior  to  Hercules  himself;  from 
some  cause  (which  he  never  made  known,  or  if  he  did,  it  has 
been  lost  in  travelling  down  the  mist  of  past  ages)  he  leaped  into 
the  river,  and  was  oever  more  seen.  .  He  promised,  however,  to 
return  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  but  unfortunately  neglected 
to  m«ition  the  year  of  hts  intended  resurrection.  In  order  to 
meet  him  on  his  retuni,  each  year  these  snake-boats  commence 
their  research  three  days  beforehand ;  during  two  of  these  days 
our  officers  were  in  Canton,  and  were  not  a  little  amused  in  wit- 
nessing the  effect  of  this  singular  superstition !  The  first  of  June 
is  the  anniversary,  and  the  boats  are  said  to  be  patronised  by  the 
gOTemment.  Numerous  flower-boats,  richly  gilt  and  painted, 
covered  with  beautiful  mats,  and  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
were  plying  about  the  river  at  the  same  time,  giving  additiimal 
life  and  variety  to  the  scene. 

The  police  of  Canton  cannot  but  strike  the  attention  of  every 
one,  as  it  is  unquestionably  among  the  beet  regulated  in  the  work). 
Spies  Bre  distributed  in  every  part,  and  watch  the  actions  of  every 
one ;  particularly  the  foreign  residents.  In  every  square,  at  every 
hour  of  the  night,  may  be  heard  the  watchmen  with  their  heavy 
bamboo  clubs,  striking  the  pavement.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow ;  and  the  houses  being  lofty  in.  many  parts,  make  them 
appear  like  narrow  lanes ;  some  exceedingly  filthy,  even  to  offen- 
■ivenesB,  while  others  are  kept  in  better  order.  At  every  square 
there  is  a  gate,  which  is  closed  erery  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
guarded  by  a  watchman ;  and  every  individual  foreigner  passing 
after  this  hour,  must  carry  with  him  a  lighted  lantern,  with  his 
name  in  legible  characters  painted  on  it.  Should  any  alarm  be 
given,  these  gates  are  instantly  secured,  enclosing  aU  offenders,  so 
that  any  one  guilty  of  breaking  the  peace,  or  of  any  crime  what- 
ever, may  easily  be  taken ;  indeed,  escape  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  residence'  of  foreign  merchants,  or,  as  more  generally 
termed,  factories,  are  mostly  very  splendid  bnildings,  and  fc«m  by 
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&r  tbfl  finest  looking  part  of  the  town ;  they  face  and  extend 
along  the  rirer  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hundred  yarda.  Each 
merchant  lives  in  his  own  bctory.  The  English  East  India 
Company  occupy  an  extensive  establishment :  the  hongs,  or  build- 
ings containing  the  teas,  are  extensive,  and  face  along  the  river, 
and  the  entrance  to  them  is  secured  by  strong  iron  gates.  The 
houses  of  the  Chinese  are  generally  meanly  built,  of  cedar  and 
camphire  timber. 

The  wall  of  Canton  is  low,  of  mud  and  stone  constructiAn. 
To  strangers  it  is  the  boundary,  "  Thus  hi  shalt  thou  come,  and 
no  farther."  At  one  time  our  inquisitive  party  passed  a  short 
distance  within,  but  were  instantly  stopped  by  the  guards,  and  the 
multitude  all  shouted  as  if  something  were  wrong.  Canton  within 
was,  to  all  appearance,  just  what  Canton  was  withouL  The 
foreign  residents  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  a  short  distance 
within  the  gates.  To  do  this,  however,  requires  some  resolution, 
and  numbers  united,  and  has  generally  been  done  when  some 
representation  had  to  be  made  to  the  vice-king,  which  the  Hong 
merchants  bad  refiised  to  present ;  the  grievance  to  be  redressed 
being  against  their  interest.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
communication  to  be  presented  is  prepared  with  the  utmost  se- 
crecy,  and  the  hour  of  entry  fixed ;  when  some  dozen  or  twenty 
meet,  and  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  move  directly  for  the  gate, 
pushing  over  and  knocking  down  every  thing  which  comes  in  theii 
way.  They  then  boldly  enter  the  gate,  the  guard  protesting  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  A  tremendous  tumult  is  now 
created ;  and  every  Chinese  presents  himself  as  a  barrier  to  their 
progress.  The  party  then  come  to  a  stand,  their  object  being 
attained;  for  the  authorities  hearing  that  strangers  are  within 
the  walls,  send  a  messenger  to  demand  the  cause,  when  they  pre- 
sent their  memorial,  certain  of  its  reaching  the  proper  hands. 
Having  thus,  by  violence  and  real  bravado,  effected  the  object  of 
their  visit,  they  retire  firom  within  the  wall,  and  immediately  the 
tumult  ceases.  On  several  occasions  they  have  been  obliged  to 
resnt  to  this  method,  which  was  always  successful  without  a 
serious  accident. 

We  have  stated  that  the  police  without  the  walls  is  most  rigidly 
kept  np ;  of  iu  character  within  we  know  nothing.  The  mwor- 
darins,  holding  office  from  govenunent,  have  the  power  of  instant 
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and  Bummary  punishment  on  their  own  people.  The  fcveignen 
c»n  generally,  Iboogh  it  is  attended  with  much  trouble;  gain  redress 
for  any  injuiy ;  and  petitions  presented  for  the  removal  of  aiiy 
grie?Bnce,  or  asking  for  any  privilege  of  trade,  if  custcotiary,  are 
granted.  But  their  walks  are  limited  to  certain  bounds ;  nor  are 
they  allowed  the  privilege  of  riding  at  all  on  horseback,  or  of  in- 
troducing their  wives  or  ladies  into  the  province.  Those  who 
have  wives  are  obliged  to  keep  them  at  Hacao,  and  visit  them  as 
their  business  will  permit.  The  curiosity  of  one  lady  (or  was  it 
ber  attachment  to  her  husband  ?)  some  time  sioce,  tempted  her, 
and  her  influence  over  her  husband  (or  was  it  his  amiable  and 
sabmissire  disposition?)  induced  him,  in  a  moment  of  folly,  to 
fOTget  himself,  and  allow  her  to  accompany  him  in  the  costuine 
of  an  attendant,  male,  of  course,  to  Canton.  Before  landing,  her 
disguise  was  discovered,  and  she  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Macao  in 
8  boat.  She  was  pursued,  and  barely  escaped  with  her  life,  and 
her  husband,  foolish  man,  was  mulcted  in  a  heavy  fine  ! 

While  ouF  officers  were  at  dinner  with  Mr.  Lattimer,  Mr.  L. 
left  the  table  for  a  moment,  and  returned  so  soon  that  he  was 
scarcely  missed.  He  infonned  his  guests  that  he  had  made  a 
sale  while  absent,  of  opium,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  assured  thero  that  the  Chinese  are  remarkably  expert 
in  business.  Shopkeepers,  from  whom  you  may  buy  the  most 
trifling  article,  suf^ly  ships  with  cargoes,  worth  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  end  will  contract  to  do  so  with  all  the  necessary 
security,  in  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  absent  from  the  table. 
They  will  manage  all  the  smuggling,  if  any  be  necessary ;  get 
all  the  chops  for  duties ;  and  deliver  the  articles  on  board  the  ship 
at  Lintin,  Whampoa,  or  Macao ! 

In  buying  any  article,  however  small  or  trifling,  at  Canton,  the 
seller  will  furnish  you  with  a  small  paper  containing  some  Chi- 
nese characters,  and  these  are  called  chops.  If  called  on  by  the 
custom-house  officers,  or  mandarin,  to  pay  duty  on  these  articles, 
you  simply  present  them  with  chops,  and  it  is  their  business  to 
find  the  merchant  who  sold  the  article,  and  collect  the  revenue 
from  him. 

Their  fancy  articles,  in  imitation  of  Japan  ware,  carved  boxes, 
and  other  articles  of  ivory,  with  a  thousand  fancy  gewgaws,  are 
sold  here  for  a  mere  song.    They  are  most  faithful  copyists  of 
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paindngs,  though  they  cannot  draw,  haTing  no  idea  of  perspeeltre. 
Our  party  saw  an  excellent  likeness  of  Stewart's  Washingtim, 
most  faithfully  copied  by  a  Chinese  ;  indeed,  with  a  good  copy 
before  them,  they  can  execute  in  a  masterly  manner.  Id  tailoring 
they  are  equally  correct.  One  of  the  middies  sent  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  as  a  pattern,  to  hare  a  dozen  made  by ;  each  pair  that 
was  returned  came  true  to  the  pattern,  even  to  a  patch  on  the  seat, 
and  a  button  wanting ! 

They  are  said  to  be  very  acute  accountants,  and  their  method  of 
computing  is  certainly  singular.  The  process  is  by  a  kind  of 
abacus,  which  they  call  swan-pwan,  or  counting  boards ;  which 
consists  of  a  frame  of  wood,  of  various  sizes,  divided  into  two 
unequal  compartments,  by  a  bar  placed  crosswise  at  about  one 
third  the  length  firom  the  top.  Through  the  bar  at  right  angles 
are  inserted  a  number  of  parallel  wires,  and  on  each  wire  in  the 
lower  compartment  are  five  moveable  balls,  and  in  the  upper  two ; 
these  wires  may  be  considered  as  the  ascending  or  descending 
powers  of  a  numeration  table,  proceeding  in  a  decimal  proportion ; 
BO  that  if  a  ball  on  any  of  the  wires  in  the  larger  compartment 
be  placed  against  the  middle  part  and  called  unit,  or  one,  a  ball  on 
the  next  wire  above  it  will  represent  ten,  and  one  on  the  next  one 
hundred :  so  also  a  ball  on  the  next  wire  below  that  representing 
units  will  be  one  tenth,  next  lower  one  hundredth,  and  the  ball  aa 
the  corresponding  wires  in  the  smaller  compartment  will  in  th« 
same  manner  represent  five,  fifty,  five  hundred ;  ten,  tenths,  five 
hundredths,  &c.,  the  value  or  power  of  each  of  these  in  the 
smaller  division  being  always  five  times  as  much  as  those  in  the 
larger.  It  is  wonderful  the  facility  with  which  they  will  calcu- 
late by  this  process,  and  what  is  remarkable,  they  are  scarcely 
ever  known  to  be  wrong,  even  in  the  most  complicated  accounts. 

The  city  of  Canton,  as  before  stated,  our  officers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter,  as  no  foreigners  are.  But  the  Chinese  Reposi- 
tory, an  English  magazine,  published  in  the  suburbs,  cmtaios 
many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  interior  of  this  ancient  ci^, 
from  which  the  following  have  been  taken  : — 

"  That  part  of  the  city  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  is  built 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  running 
from  east  to  west  in  two  paxu.  The  northern,  which  is  much  the 
lai^^  part,  is  called  the  old  city ;  the  southern  put  is  called  the 
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nmc  city.  According  to  some  foreign,  ax  welt  as  native  books> 
the  northern  part  was  once  '  composed,  as  it  were,  of  three  differ- 
ent towns,  separated  by  Tery  fine  high  walls,  but  so  conjoined,  that 
the  same  gate  served  to  go  out  from  the  one  and  enter  the  other.' 
These  divisioDS  ceased  long  ago  to  exist.  The  new  city  was 
built  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  old.  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  wall,  which  now  includes  both  divisions  of  the  city,  is  vari- 
ously estimated  by  the  Chinese.  At  a  quick  step  we  have  walked 
the  whole  distance  in  httle  less  than  two  hours,  and  think  it  can-' 
not  exceed  six  English  miles.  On  the  south  side  the  wall  runs 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  distant  from  it 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  rods.  On  the  north,  where  '  the  city 
rests  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,'  the  wall  takes  a  serpentine  course; 
and  its  base  at  the  highest  point  on  the  hiU  is  perhaps  two  hun- 
dre4  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

"  The  walls  are  composed  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  bricks : 
the  former  is  chiefly  coarse  sandstone,  and  forms  the  foundation, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  waits  and  the  arches  of  the  gates ;  the 
latter  are  small  and  of  a  soft  texture.  In  several  places,  particu- 
larly along  the  east  side  of  the  city,  the  elements  have  made  such 
inroads  on  the  walls  as  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence,  that  be- 
fore the  prowess  of  a  modem  foe,  they  would  present  hut  a  feeble 
resistance.  They  rise  nearly  perpendicular,  and  vary  in  height 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-live  or  forty  feet.  In  thickness  they  are 
twen^  or  twenty-five  feet.  They  are  the  highest  and  the  most 
substantial  on  die  north  side,  evidently  so  built  because  in  that 
direction  hostile  bands  would  be  the  most  likely  to  make  an  attack. ' 
A  line  of  battlements,  with  embrasures  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet, 
are  raised  on  the  top  of  the  wall  around  the  whole  city ;  tbess 
the  Chinese  call  ching-jin,  literally,  citymen ;  and  in  the  rear  of 
them  there  is  a  broad  pathway.  There  are  two  '  wings,'  or  short 
walls,  one  at  the  southeast  and  the  other  at  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  city,  which  stretch  out  from  the  main  walls ;  these  were 
designed  to  block  up  the  narrow  space  between  the  walls  and  the 
ditches  of  the  city.  Through  each  of  these  there  is  a  gate,  in 
every  respect  simitar  to  those  of  the  city. 

"  The  gates  of  the  city  are  sixteen  in  number ;  fcnr  of  these 

lead  through  the  wait  which  separates  the  old  fi-om  the  new  city; 

60  that  there  are  only  twelve  outer  gates — commencing  on  Um 
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sorth,  and  pasBuig  round  to  the  west,  Bouth,  and  east.  One  of 
these  gates  is  fifteen  feet  wide  and  twelve  high !  A  few  aoldien 
are  stationed  at  each  of  the  gates  to  watch  them  by  day,  and  to 
close  and  guard  them  by  night.  They  are  shut  at  an  eariy  hour 
in  the  evening,  and  opened  at  dawn  of  day.  Except  on  special 
occasions,  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  in  or  out  during  the  ni^t- 
watches ;  but  a  small  fee  will  usually  open  the  way,  yet  always 
exposes  the  keepers  to  punishment. 

"  We  must  now  extend  our  deaciiptioD  so  as  to  include  the  sub- 
nifas ;  the  streets  and  buildings  of  which  differ  very  little,  if  at 
aU,  from  those  within  the  walls.  On  the  west  they  spread  out 
nearly  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle,  opening 
to  the  northwest,  having  the  river  on  the  south,  and  the  western 
wall  of  the  city  for  its  two  equal  sides.  On  the  south  they  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  wall  and  the  river.  On  the  east 
they  are  much  less  extensive  than  on  the  west.  There  are  no 
buildings  on  the  north,  except  a  few  small  huts  near  the  principal 
gate.  Taken  collectively,  the  suburbs  are  scarcely  less  exteib- 
sive  or  less  populous  than  the  city  within  the  walls. 

"  The  itreeU  of  Canton  are  numerous — we  have  before  us  a 
catalogue  containing  the  names  of  more  than  six  hundred,  among 
which  we  find  the  'Dragon-street,'  the  'Flying  dragon-street,* 
the  '  Martial  dragon-street,'  the  '  Flower-street,'  the  *  Golden< 
street,'  the  '  Golden  fiower-atreet ;'  and  among  many  more  of  a 
similar  kind,  we  meet  with  a  few  which  we  should  not  wish  to 
translate.  There  are  several  long  streets,  but  most  of  them  are 
short  and  crooked ;  they  vary  in  width,  from  two  to  sixteen  feet 
wide,  and  they  are  everywhere  flagged  with  large  stones,  chiefly 
granite.  The  motley  crowd  that  often  throng  these  streets  is  very 
great  indeed.  At  a  busy  hour  of  the  day,  the  stout,  half  naked, 
vociferating  ptnters,  carrying  every  description  of  merchandise, 
and  the  nimble  sedan-bearers,  in  noise  and  bustle,  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  carts  and  carriages ;  these,  together  with  the 
numerous  travellers,  various  kinds  of  retailers,  pedlers,  beggars, 
&.C.,  present  before  the  spectator  a  scene  which  we  wiU  not  at- 
tempt to  describe. 

"  Not  a  few  of  the  visiters,  and  not  a  little  of  the  liierchandiae, 
brought  together  here,  are  conveyed  into  the  city  by  means  at 
canals  or  ditches.    There  are  several  of  these ;  one  of  the  ]aigeit 
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of  them  eztenda  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  on  the  east 
of  the  city,  and  another  on  the  west  side.  Between  these  two, 
and  communicating  with  them,  there  is  a  third  canal,  which  runs 
along  near  the  waJl  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  city,  so  that 
boats  can  eater  on  the  west,  pass  through  the  city,  and  out  at  the 
eastern  side ;  and  vice  versa.  There  are  other  canals  in  the 
eastern  and  western  suburbs ;  and  one  in  the  southern.  Into 
these  large  channels  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones  flow :  these 
the  Chinese  call  the  '  veins  of  the  city.'  There  are  also  several 
teservoirs,  but  none  of  them  are  of  great  extent.  Much  of  the 
water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  is  supplied  &om  the  rirer  and 
canals;  wells  are  frequent;  rain-water  is  employed  also;  and  fn 
tea,  &.C.,  fine  wholesome  water  is  plentifully  famished  from 
several  springs,  which  break  out  on  the  north  of  the  city,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls.  There  are  several  Inidges,  some 
built  of  stone,  thrown  over  these  canals." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  empira  of  Chin* — Unknown  to  tfas  incientt — It*  hUtot;  inTDhtd  in  bb\»  ml 
trtdition — Foundad  by  Noah — P«lri»reh»l  foim  of  goTerameiii — LomIwd,  titn, 
citiej,  towni,  Tilltgea,  moDumenti,  libiuisi,  iu. — Immenu  popalaCiDD — Obter- 
TUioni  on  u:climating  tiei  ptoductions. 

The  Chinese  empire,  which,  including  its  tributary  stales  and 
those  under  its  protection,  is  said  to  cover  more  than  five  millions 
of  square  miles,  and  is  computed  to  contain  more  than  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  inhabitants — is,  perhaps,  less  accurately  known 
than  any  other  kingdom  of  the  earth.  To  the  ancient  historians, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  China  was  either  entirely  unknown,  or 
she  was,  as  it  were,  a  "  sealed  book,)*  into  the  contents  of  which 
the  eye  of  curoisity  was  not  permitted  to  pry ;  and  though  modem 
enterprise,  with  a  freer  and  bolder  spirit  of  commerce  and  in- 
quiry, ha»  been  more  successful  in  seeking  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire,"  comparatively  little  additional 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject ;  or,  at  least,  much  still 
remains  to  be  known.  The  Portuguese  navigators,  who  followed 
Vasco  de  Gama  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  its  dis- 
covery by  Dias,  were  the  first  from  whom  the  Europeans  attained 
any  tolerably  correct  ideas  of  the  sttuation,  extent,  and  charact^ 
of  this  interesting  country.  And  several  subsequent  embassies 
from  Europe,  though  all  of  them  failing  in  the  gtand  object  of 
their  respective  missions,  together  with  the  more  recent  and 
successful  labours  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  missionary 
Gutzlaff,  have  tended  in  some  measure  to  throw  down  the  myste- 
rious screen  of  national  pnde  and  jealousy,  behind  which  the 
Chinese  have  ensconced  themselves  for  so  many  centuries.  Other 
Christian  missionaries,  also,  so  far  as  they  have  been  permitted, 
have  laboured  hard,  and  somewhat  successfully,  in  the  same  cause. 

Although  Alexander  the  Great,  who  flourished  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  stated  to  have  subdued 
all  the  then  known  world,  and  to  have  lamented  that  there  were 
no  more  sationi  to  ccouj^uet,  we  now  know  that  the  Tsat  regions 
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of  nsrthem  Tutary,  China  proper,  and  even  furUier  India,  were 
not  included  in  his  conquests.  This  exception  in  favour  of  tho 
cuuntriea  just  named,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  attributa- 
ble to  their  early  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  and  the  use  of  artil- 
lery. PhilostratuB,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  wrote 
under  this  impression  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  Thyaneus. 

But  whatever  credit  may  be  attached  to  this  historian,  there  are 
fltiong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  empire  of  China  was  totally 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  or  eves 
alluded  to  by  Homer,  or  Herodotus,  the  great  father  of  history. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Quintius  Cur- 
tias,  the  Latin  historian,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Alexander  tbo 
Great,  that  the  Macedonian  hero  had  attained  some  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  during  bis  conqueata  in  India,  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  Christ,  and  that  it  is  to  them  the  historian 
refers  in  these  words — hinc  in  regmim  Sophitis  perveMum  est. 
Gens  itt  barbari  sapientta  exceilii,  boniaque  moribus  regitur.  In 
confmnation  of  this  conjecture,  it  is  added  that  Strabo,  the  great 
Latin  geographer,  calls  this  kingdom  of  Sophites,  Catkea,  a  word 
which  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Cathay,  the  name 
given  to  China  by  the  Tartars.  The  Jews  are  supposed  to  have 
Cound  their  way  into  China,  after  Alexander,  by  his  conquests  in 
the  east,  had  opened  a  communication  with  India ;  and  their  ar- 
tival  in  the  country  is  said  to  be  noticed  in  the  historical  records 
of  China.  The  date  of  that  event  is  fixed  by  some  in  the  yeaz 
two  hundred  and  six,  and  by  others  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  before  Christ.  They  abound  chiefly  in  the  silk  provinces. 
.  The  ancient  history  of  China  is  too  much  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, fable,  and  extravagant  tradition,  to  furnish  us  with  any  data 
on  which  to  erect  a  plausible  hypothesis  respecting  its  origin. 
Some  of  their  writers  have  claimed  an  antiquity  for  the  nation  of 
more  than  ninety  millions  of  years !  The  more  moderate  and 
reasonable  of  them,  however,  are  content  to  ascribe  their  origin  to 
the  immediate  survivors  of  the  general  deluge,  and  suppose  that 
Noah  himself  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  empire ! 

This  supposition  has  been  ingeniously  sustained  by  some 
European  writers,  particularly  by  the  authors  of  the  "  English 
ITniveraal  History."  It  is  suggested  that  the  patriarch  Noah^ 
whom  the  Chinese  call  Fohee,  and  whose  ark  they.Buppose  ma|r 
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have  rested  on  some  mountain  in  Grea.t  Taitary*  becoming  juttly 
offended  at  the  impiety  of  his  degenerate  descendants,  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afier  the  fiood,  separated  himself  from 
them ;  and  with  a  select  nomber  of  adherents,  travelled  eeutioard, 
where  he  planted  a  colony  which  ultimately  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Chinese  empire. 

In  the  meantime,  bis  disobedient  and  refractory  descendants, 
who,  with  those  that  accompanied  him,  comprised  all  the 
human  race,  took  an  opposite  direction,  and  trarelled  to  the 
west  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  a 
striking  analogy  is  obvious  between  the  tradition  and  that  pas- 
sage in  Genesis  which  says— "And  the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language  and  of  one  speech.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
journeyed /rofn  the  east,  that  they  fomid  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shiiutr,  and  dwelt  there."  Here  they  attempted  to  "  build  a  tower, 
whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven,"  which  impious  enterprise 
was  defeated  by  the  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues,  which  led 
to  their  dispersion  over  all  the  earth. 

Another  argument,  which  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  is  derived  from  tlie  fact  that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  Chinese  government  and  that  which  has  been 
generally  called  the  "  patriarchal  form,"  from  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  originated.t 

But  after  all  that  has  been  conjectured  and  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  knowledge  of  the  origin,  history,  and  condition  of  this 
extensive  and  extraordinary  empire,  is  still  extremely  imperfect 
and  uncertain.  It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  became  acquainted  even  with  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try; and  even  then  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  language,  and  the 
careful  exclusion  of  foreigners  by  the  government,  prevented,  and 
still  in  a  great  measure  prevents,  that  degree  of  intercourse  with 

■  It  IB  a  cuiiousfacl,  that  the  celebrated  Swediih  theologian,  Swedenborg,  asiertB 
in  his  writinp,  that  the  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  quoted  by  Motet,  atill  eiiita  in  Tutuj. 
TbU  he  uya  «u  >  dirine  levelation  made  to  the  intediluvianii. 

t "  The  Emperor  o(  Ohina  poweiset  the  mOM  unlimited  inittKiiity,  and  can  unM 
new  laws,  oi  abro^te  old  onca,  as  he  pleupi.  He  it  the  undiipulod  iDMtei  of  tlM 
lires  of  his  subject*.  To  his  revision  eveiy  Terdict  is  subject,  stid  is  of  no  force  ii» 
tit  it  receives  bis  confirmation.  AJl  his  o«n  •entence*  ars  executed  wilhoat  dela; ; 
and  ell  his  edict*  are  adoowledged  thnugtiont  (he  empire,  a*  if  they  wen  the  mu^ 
duetoT  I)ei^.'V£d'  -£•»■ 
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the  people  which  it  neceiaaiy  to  procure  correct  information  of 
their  manners,  andfiBe  accese  to  theii  historical  recorda. 

So  little  indeed  waa  known  of  China,  or  any  part  of  the  eactem 
extremity  of  Asia,  as  late  as  the  fiiieenth  century,  that  Columbua 
lived  and  died  under  the  impreseion  that  ail  hia  diacoreries  were 
on  that  coaat ;  little  dreaming  that  a  vast  continent,  and  an  ocean 
beyond  it  of  ten  thousand  miles  in  width,  intervened  between 
them.  The  opinions  of  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and  Phny,  that  by 
sailing  west  from  Cadiz,  a  navigator  might  arrive  at  the  lodies  in 
a  few  days,  served  to  strengthen  this  im^ssion.  Strabo,  also, 
the  celebrated  ancient  geographer,  had  asserted  that  the  ocean 
Buirounded  the  earth,  washing  the  shores  of  India  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  western  coast  of  Spain  and  Mauritania  on  the  other ; 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  navigate  &om  one  to  the  other,  on  the  same 
parallel. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  Asia,  it  will  be  seen  that  "  China 
proper,"  which  ia  the  subject  of  our  immediate  consideration,  ex- 
tends more  than  twelve  hundred  geographical  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  not  much  short  of  that  distance  from  east  to  west.  It 
stretches  from  latitude  21°  to  42*  north,  covering  twenty-one  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  abbut  twenty-five  of  longitude.  The  limits 
of  the  United  States  include  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  geographical  miles  more  seacoast  than  China ; 
but  the  latter  extends  westward  from  the  coast  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  include  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  square  miles, 
while  the  whole  extent  of  our  own  country,  including  the  Oregon 
territory,  ia  only  a  little  more  than  two  millions  of  square  miles.  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  artificial  barrier  fifteen  himdred  miles  in  length, 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  as  a  work  of  defence,  and  is  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Great  wall  of  China."  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  em- 
pire  is  the  Yellow  and  China  Sea,  forming  an  extensive  coast  of 
almost  every  variety  of  climate.  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded 
partly  by  the  ocean,  and  partly  by  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-China.  lu  western  boundary  consists  of  lofty  mountains 
and  extensive  deserts,  which  separate  it  from  Bucharia,  Thibet,  &,c. 

This  vast  empire  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  statements,  contain  four  thousand  four  hundnd 
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and  two  walled  cities,  divided  into  two  claases,  the  civil  and  the 
military ;  the  first  comprising  two  thousand  and  forty-iiTe,  and  the 
■econd  two  thousand  thuee  hundred  and  fifty-seren  cities.  The 
frontiers  and  seacoasts  are  defended  by  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  castlea,  fortified  and  covered  by  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  towns,  many  of  which  are  equal  in  population  and 
extent  to  the  walled  cities  themselves ;  while  the  villages  scattered 
over  the  tntenor  are  declared  to  be  innumerable. 

There  are  also,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  eleven  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  royal  hospitals,  or  lodging-places  for  the  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  court;  eleven  hvutdred  and  fifty-nine 
triumphal  arches,  erected  in  honour  of  kings  and  heroes ;  two 
hundred  and  eight  monuments,  dedicated  to  the  memtny  of 
females  who  have  been  distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  their  sex; 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  libraries,  continually  open  to  the 
learned :  and  in  almost  every  city  or  town,  schools  and  colleges 
estabhshed  by  their  great  philosopher  Confucius,  or  founded  in 
honour  of  his  name.  How  near  to  the  actual  truth  these  flaming 
and  probably  exaggerated  accounts  approximate,  it  is  impossible 
for  strangers  to  determine.  We  know  that  this  people  possess 
an  extraoidinaiy  share  of  natiointl  pride  and  vanity ;  despising  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  believing,  or  afiiecting  to  believe,  that 
every  other  nation  of  the  earth  is  bound  to  pay  them  homage  and 
obeisance. 

By  the  Chinese  themselves,  their  country  is  called  Tebong- 
Kaoue,  or  the  middle  kingdom ;  because  they  formerly  imagined 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  Hie  earth,  and  that  all  other 
countries  lay  scattered  around  their  empire  in  the  fonn  of  small 
islands.  In  latter  times  they  have  indeed  acquired  a  more  correct 
geography ;  but  so  inveteiately  do  they  adhere  to  ancient  opinions, 
and  especially  to  whatever  flatters  their  national  vanity,  that  they 
still  continue  to  express  themselves  in  this  erroneous  manner,  and 
to  preserve  unaltered  every  sentiment  and  expression  of  their 
great  philosopher  Confucius.  In  their  hyperbolical  jargon,  China 
ia  the  "  Celestial  Empire,"  and  their  emperor  the  "  Father  of 
ten  thousand  years,"  and  the  "  Brother  of  the  sun  and  moon." 

But,  after  making  all  due  allowances  for  hyperbole  and  exa^ 
geration,  the  country  in  question  is  emphatically  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  for  the  whole  geography  and  history  o£ 
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the  temqueous  globe,  mfford  no  other  object  more  sablimely 
f^reat  than  this  immenae  sorereignty,  the  moct  numerous,  and,  if 
ia  probable,  the  most  anciently  ctvilized  nation.  "  As  a  whole,  the 
Chinese  empire  fronts  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  TuDg-Quin  to  the  mouth  of  Amur,  five  thousand 
miles;  upon  Asiatic  Russia,  from  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  to  the 
Irtish  liver,  three  thousand  miles ;  along  the  Altaian  and  Imaos 
Mountains,  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  and  skirting  the  two  Indies, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles ;  having  an  entire  outline  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand  miles.  Within  this  perimeter  is 
included  the  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  land  area  of  our  planet; 
every  variety  of  soil,  and  almost  every  diversity  of  climate.  It 
includes  the  most  elevated  of  all  mountains,  the  Himalaya ;  the 
high,  cold,  and  desolate  plains  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  and  also 
the  rich  alluvial  deltas  of  the  Amur,  Hoanho,  and  Kianku.*"  An 
immense  population  of  two  hundred  millions — a  wary,  cunning 
politic,  keen,  and  observant  race. 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire."  What  a 
field  is  here  presented  for  the  labours  of  the  devoted  missionary ! 
— what  a  prospect  for  the  merchaot ! — and  how  much  to  occuj^ 
the  attention  of  the  wise  statesman !  Of  its  commerce  we  shall 
speak  in  the  nest  chapter,  while  we  shall  c<mclude  the  present 
with  a  few  suggestions  on  a  subject  which  has  not  received  atten- 
tion proportioned  to  its  importance  in  this  country ;  but  with  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  China,  cannot  be  too  soon  attended  to  by 
our  government.  By  the  way,  however,  we  must  observe,  that 
though  China  was  once  far  in  advance  of  every  other  nation  on 
the  globe,  as  to  civilization,  literature,  refinement,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  she  is  now  as  far  in  tho  rear  of  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  of  Europe.  Still,  China  has  not  retrograded,  but  only 
stood  still,  while  other  nations,  who  were  far  behind  ber,  have 
caught  her  up  and  pushed  far  ahead  of  her.  Her  arts  are  still  in 
the  same  state  that  they  were  when  that  country  was  visited  by 
Marco  Polo,  so  many  years  ago ;  her  modem  literature  is  still  a 
servile  imitation  of  ancient  models ;  and  science  has  not  advanced 
s  single  step. 

A  proper  estimation,  in  this  country,  has  never  been  placed 

■  Darbj's  OsegT^hkal  Lactana. 
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ufoa  the  benefits  which  might  result  to  agriculture,  and  particn- 
lorly  to  horticulture,  from  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  China. 
Tiiat  countty  has  a  climate  very  simitar  to  our  own,  arising  from 
its  similar  position  on  the  eastem  edge  o£  a  great  continent.  Both 
are  dry,  and  subject  to  greater  vicissitudeB  of  heat  and  cold  than 
countries  in  the  interior,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  conti- 
nent. This  being  the  case,  the  Tegetable  productions  suitable  to 
the  one,  cannot  but  thrive  well  in  the  other. 

China  has  been  a  long  time  civilized,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
its  coast  been  for  ages  under  a  government  which  has  paid  more 
attention  to  agriculture  than  any  other  government  that  has  ever 
existed.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  be  others 
wise,  but  that  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  variouB  climates 
have  been  acclimated  to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  they  have 
with  uB,  or  in  Europe,  &om  whence  we  derive  oui  friiits  and 
vegetables. 

The'  territories  of  China  embracing  both  sides  of  the  tropic, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  productions  of  the  south 
have  been  extended  as  far  a*  possible  to  the  north,  and  those  of 
the  north  to  the  south. 

By  getting,  therefne,  fruits  and  vegetables  from  a  country  thus 
situated,  we  get  the  advantage  of  a  thousand  or  more  years  of 
acclimation. 

For  instance,  we  get  our  apples  and  pears  bom  England  and 
France.  The  apple  we  have  not  yet  acclimated  as  far  south  as 
Georgia.  There  are,  we  believe,  only  one  or  two  varieties,  which, 
in  the  upper  part  of  that  state,  prove  fruitful  in  some  years.  Their 
fiaroui  is  very  indifferent.  So  with  the  pear.  Coming  from  the 
latitude  of  from  forty-two  to  fifty,  it  is  unprodoctive  south  of  Bal- 
timore ;  and  so  with  other  friiits. 

Who  can  doubt  but  that,  in  «  country  in  which  thb  extension 
and  prosperity  of  agriculture  have  been  the  great  object  of  govern- 
ment, their  fruits  and  other  vegetables  have,  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  been  extending  gradually  to  the  south,  so 
as  to  beccKne  used  to  a  climate  which  it  will  take  us  nearly  the 
same  period  to  reach  with  the  varieties  of  fruits  which  we  cow 
have.  It  is  the  same  with  the  firuits  and  vegetable  productions 
of  the  south.  The  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  must  havtf  been 
brought  as  fu  north  as  they  can  be  jwofitably  cultivated.     Fnm 
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fifteen  hnndied  to  two  thousmd  yean  Iutb  been  paued  in  tbia 
process  of  acclimatioD. 

Why  Bfaould  we  undergo  this  long  process,  when  a  few  thou- 
saitd  dtdlars  may  introduce  them  amcHig  ua  ? 

It  is  well  known,  that  among  other  plants,  the  sugarcane  may 
be  gradually  introduced  into  &  climate  which  was  at  one  time  in- 
eon^enial  to  it.  The  Otaheite  has  been  introduced  into  Louisiana. 
What  a  gain  it  would  be  to  our  country  if  a  rarie^  could  be 
procured  which  could  be  raised  one  degree  farther  north  than 
the  Otaheite  !  The  advantages  from  this  single  plant  alone  would 
a  thousand  times  compengate  for  all  the  expenses  of  such  an  ex- 
periment. For  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  various 
fruits  and  Tegetablea  which  such  a  country  as  China  must  pro- 
duce, might  be  attended  with  advantages  almost  incalculable. 

We  hare  already  received  from  China  one  animal,  the  beneEts 
of  which  to  our  country  surpass  a  thousand  times  the  expenses 
which  might  accrue  in  setting  on  foot  the  proper  inquiry  in  rela- 
titm  to  this  matter.  The  Chinese  hog  is  the  animal  to  which  we 
allude.  A  long  series  of  years  devoted  to  the  selection  of  animals 
having  a  propensity  to  fatten,  could  alone  have  produced  the  breed, 
which  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  our  farmers,  and  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  epicures  who  admire  a  nice  ham.  What 
would  pur  gardeners  think  of  the  immense  piles  of  headed  lettuce, 
described  by  travellers  in  China  as  heaped  up  at  the  gates  of  the 
cities,  preparatory  to  entering  and  being  distributed  among  the 
morning  markets  ?  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  We  cannot  have,  unless  by  hundreds  of  years 
of  persevering  industry  and  care. 

These  things  are  more  particularly  of  importance,  because  they 
are  those  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  community  are  directly 
and  principally  interested.  They  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  poorest 
as  much  as  they  do  to  that  of  the  richest.  All  are  benefited,  and 
none  could  complain  of  any  expenditure  which  all  acknowledge 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  and  ell  sections.  If  there  be  any 
section  that  may  be  more  benefited  than  another,  it  is  from  lati- 
tude 32*  south. 

The  introduction  of  one  single  vegetable,  the  turnip,  into  Eng- 
land, changed  the  whole  face  af  a  large  district  of  country,  and 
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rendered  it,  fix>m  being  almost  barren,  one  of  the  moat  fertile  in  the 
kingdom. 

As  to  the  commercial  adyantages,  independent  of  other  articles 
of  commerce,  which  might  be  l»ougbt  into  view  by  means  of  such 
inquiries,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  alone  of  the  iron 
of  Formosa  into  our  country,  would  be  found  in  ready  demand. 
That  iron  is  of  so  superior  a  quality,  that,  for  some  particular 
purposes,  it  would  be  invaluable.  Such  is  the  temper  that  can 
be  given  to  it,  it  is  stated,  that  swords  made  of  it  will  sever 
with  ease  those  made  of  ordinaiy  steel.  What  a  desideratum  to 
all  the  mechanic  arts  would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  make 
our  finest  edgetools,  and   most   delicately  constructed   instm- 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Eonpain  rinlij  in  the  esst — FonnitioD  of  tha  Eut  LhIU  Compuj — Its  caoqsMU 
ia  India — Fint  Ameriftn  Tsnel  «aiU  frmi  New-To^  and  viaiti  Cuiton — IitsT- 
utitig  coneipoiuleiici — Tabular  view  of  oai  trade — EipiiatioD  of  lbs  eowpaiij'* 
ehutei — New  atate  of  thinga  opeoing  in  tha  eaiC — Increued  Tigilance  neceiaaiy  oa 
the  patt  of  oni  gorenunent — Fiee  bade  witii  China. 

For  »  century  after  Vasco  de  Gama  had  reflected  bo  much  gloiy 
upon  hia  nation,  by  discovering  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Portuguese  had  enjoyed,  aa  well  as  greatly 
abused,  the  advantages  of  superior  knowledge  and  art,  amid  a 
feeble  and  half-civilized  people.  They  explored  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  fat  as  Japan ;  visited  islands  rich  in  some  of  the  favourite  pro- 
ducbons  of  nature ;  had  achieved  the  most  brilliant  conquests ; 
and,  by  their  commerce,  poured  into  Europe,  in  unexampled  pro- 
fusion, those  rare  commodities  of  the  east,  on  which  the  nations 
of  the  old  world,  at  that  time,  set  an  extraordinary  value. 

These  new  sources  of  wealth  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  For  even  when  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  which  a  carriage  by  land  had  prescribed,  this 
trade  was  supposed  to 'have  elevated  feeble  states  into  powerful 
ones.  History  bears  abundant  proof  that  it  contributed  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  Grecian  monarcbieB,  both  in  Syria  and  in 
Egypt;  for  a  long  succession  of  years  retarded  the  downfoll  of 
Constantinople ;  and  raised  the  otherwise  obscure  republic  of 
Venice  to  the  rank  and  infiuence  of  the  most  potent  of  kingdoms. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  new  channel  opened  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  east,  should  have  aroused  the  cupidity  of  all  the 
.  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

England  had  shared  largely  in  the  improvements  of  Europe  at 
that  period ;  and  that  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which  was  des- 
tined to  encompass  the  whole  globe,  had  gone  boldly  forth ;  while 
the  felicitous  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  highly  favourable  to  the  * 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  all  of  those  projects  on  which  the 
life  of  commerce  depends. 
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Daiiiig  the  sixteenth  century,  the  merchantfl  of  Bristol  had  ex- 
tended their  trade  to  the  Canary  Islands  ;  those  of  Plymouth  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea  and  Brazil ;  the  fisheries  were  prosecuted 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  the  exclusive  trade  of  Kussia 
was  in  theii  hands ;  while  to  the  Mediterranean,  Gennany,  and 
the  central  ports  of  Europe,  their  trade  was  prosecuted  with  such 
Tigour  as  to  ehcit  the  open  jealousy  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  fly- 
ing at  that  time  from  the  persecutions  of  their  bigoted  govern- 
ments, contributed  largely  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Eng- 
land, not  more  by  the  introduction  of  capital  than  of  mechanical 
BkUl. 

Spain  was  followed  to  the  new  world,  and  Cabot,  in  fourteen 
'  himdred  and  ninety-seren,  traced  these  shores  from  Labrador  to 
Virginia.  In  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-Beven,  a  project  was  pre- 
sented to  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  intended  to  put  England 
on  a  footing  with  Portugal,  at  that  time  claiming  an  exclusire 
privilege,  and  defending,  by  an  anned  force,  the  passage  to  the 
east  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And  this  project  was  a  north- 
west passage.  Two  efi'orts  were  made  during  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  and  though  unsuccessful,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on 
the  nautical  skill  of  the  English.  Indeed,  so  ardent  was  the  desire 
of  England  to  share  in  the  trade  of  the  east,  and  so  anxious  to 
find  a  channel  to  which  the  monopolizing  Portuguese  could  have 
no  claim,  that  repeated  efiTorta  were  made  to  make  voyages  to 
India,  by  the  northwest,  and  also  by  the  northeast  passage. 
These  voyages,  though  they  extended  the  limits  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  opened  new  channels  of  trade  with  the  north  of 
Russia,  were  unsuccessful,  and  several  of  them  tragical  in  their 
results. 

During  the  many  years  spent  in  these  unsuccessful  projects, 
England  had  steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  naval  power ;  so  that 
in  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  throwing  aside  all  disguise,  ves- 
sels to  India  were  despatched  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Others  followed,  with  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  These  voyages,  though  far  firom  being  profitable,  did  not 
in  the  least  damp  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  people ;  which,  in 
fact,  at  this  time,  received  a  new  impulse  firom  the  remarkable 
voyage  of  Drake,  who  returned  to  Plymouth  in  fifteen  hundred 
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and  eighty,  and  exhibited  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  specteton, 
the  first  ship  in  Engla|}d,  and  the  second  in  the  world,  that  had 
cijx;iunnavigated  the  globe.  An  aidour  for  maritime  exploits  per- 
Taded  the  highest  ranks.  The  Earls  of  Cumberland' and  Essex, 
Sir  R.  Grenville  and  Raleigh,  Gilbert  and  Dudley,  prepared 
squadrons  at  theii  own  expense,  and  sailed  in  them  to  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  fifteen  hundred  asd  eighty-six,  followed  the  celebrated  voyage 
of  Cavendish,  which,  like  that  of  Drake,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. On  the  day  of  his  airiral,  he  wrote  to  the  chamberlain 
of  Elizabeth  as  follows : — "  I  naTigated  to  the  Islands  of  Philip^ 
pines,  hard  upon  the  coast  of  China^  of  which  country  I  hare 
brought  such  intelligence  aa  hath  not  been  heard  of  in  these  parts ; 
•  a  country,  the  stateliness  and  riches  of  which  I  fear  to  make  re- 
port of,  lest  I  should  not  be  credited.  I  sailed  along  the  islands 
of  Molucca,  where,  among  some  of  the  heathen  people,  I  was 
well  entreated,  and  where  our  countrymen  may  have  trade  as  ftee 
as  the  Portugals,  if  they  themselves  will." 

The  tide  of  maritime  adventure,  so  much  augmented  by  die 
return  of  these  splendid  voyages,  now  flowed  naturally  and  steadily 
to  the  east. 

In  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  "divers  merchaDts"  pe- 
titioned the  lords  of  council  for  permission  to  send  ships  on  a 
voyage  to  India ;  which,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  was 
followed  by  another  expedition,  set  on  foot,  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  trade,  as  to  harass  the  Portuguese  ;  a  species  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  our  worthy  ancestors  appear  to  have  un- 
derstood &om  a  very  early  period  of  their  history. 

The  Dutch  at  this  time  ventured  boldly,  and  sent  vessels  by 
the  East  Cape  to  India.  This  spurred  on  the  English,  and  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  an  association  was  formed,  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  subscribed.  ,  Political  relations  with  Spain 
greatly  retarded,  but  could  not  defeat  the  commercial  spuit  of  the 
people ;  so  that  in  sixteen  hundred,  a  charter  of  privileges  was 
obtained,  vessels  were  again  prepared  for  the  east,  and  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  power  so  anomalous,  and  which,  in  the 
haifds  of  the  East  India  Company,  has  exercised  so  much  influ- 
ence in  distributing  the  wealth  of  the  world  1  By  repeated  efforts, 
sharp  and  hazardous  conflicts  with  her  more  powerful  competitors, 
A  a 
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in  sixteen  hundred  and  twelve,  England  succeeded  ingetliug  a 
firm  foothold  in  India;  and  by  imperial  permission,  established  a 
factory  on  the  soil,  at  that  time,  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
splendid  monarchies  in  the  world. 

The  Portuguese,  solely  on  the  pretence  of  discovery,  contioued 
to  claim  an  exclusive  right  to'  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  nor  were  they  wanting  in  power  vigorously  to  en- 
force that  right.  Their  possessions  in  the  east,  at  this  period, 
were  immense.  By  conquest  or  by  agreement,  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Goa,  Bombay ;  of  Aden,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  of  Otmus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  of  part  of  the  Ma- 
Jay  coast,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  of  the  Molucca  Islands; 
and  of  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  very  spice  of  all  the  eastern 
islands.  They  were  possessed  of  factories  in  Bengal  and  in  . 
Siam ;  and  they  had  erected  the  city  of  Macao  on  the  coast  of 
China. 

The  Dutch,  after  having  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  Spain, 
had  opened  an  extensive  and  active  trade  direct  with  India.  With 
both  of  these  powerful  competitors  the  English  had  to  contend ; 
and  with  such  vigour  did  they  push  their  eastern  enterprises,  that 
is  despite  of  superior  power  and  much  bad  management  on  the 
part  of  directors,  previous  to  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen, factories  were  established  at  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Banda  Islands,  Celebes,  Malacca,  Siam,  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Coromandel,  but  especially  in  the  territorjes  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  On  this  success,  a  new  subscription  of  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  raised. 

The  power  of  Portugal  in  the  east  began  to  fall  off,  from  the 
onion  of  that  country  with  Spain,  whose  monarch  was  wholly 
occupied  with  his  golden  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  Spanish 
America ;  while  the  Dutch  now  pursued  their  trade  to  the  east 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  were  soon  able  to  supplant  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  spice  trade,  and  to  expel  them  entirely  from  the 
Moluccas.  The  augmentation  of  capital  in  Holland  was  rapid 
beyond  any  previous  example  in  any  other  country;  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  put  into  ^e  trade  of  the  east.  England,  mis- 
governed and  oppressed,  struggled  hard,  but  with  unequal  power. 
Indeed,  from  this  period,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  up  to  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-eight,  several  conflicting  companies  existed. 
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OB  merchant  adventurers,  when  the  charter  of  the  company  waa 
remodelled. 

Id  eixteea  hundred  and  sixty-one,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
and  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
him  fot  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  which  waa  granted,  confirming  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  company,  and  vesting  in.them  authority 
to  make  peace  or  war  with  any  prince  or  people  not  being 
Christiana,  and  to  seize  unlicensed  persons  and  send  ihem  to  Eng- 
land. This  consigned  almost  thti  whole  power  of  government  to 
the  directors  and  the  servants.  With  all  this  increase  of  power,  , 
the  operations  of  the  company  were  still  languid,  and  many  of  the 
out-factories  and  agencies  were  suppressed.  The  wars  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Dutch, 
seemed  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  English  trade.  In  six- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  French  entered  into  this  trade  by 
the  formation  of  a  company.  The  Dutch  still  maintained  the 
lead,  and  the  English  appear  at  this  time  to  have  made  the  dis- 
covery, that  the  numerous  factories  they  supported  consumed  all 
their  profits, — while  the  Dutch,  more  economical,  traded  at  various 
points  with  the  natives  without  the  expense  of  heavy  establish- 
ments. The  Dutch  established  a  regency  at  Batavia  and  Co- 
lumbo.  The  English  aimed  at  equal  grandeur,  and  in  si^een  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  Bombay  was  elevated  into  the  dignity  of 
a  regency,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  company's 
settlements. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eight,  a  union  between  all  contend- 
ing parties  was  effected,  by  the  decision  of  Godolphin  as  um- 
pire i  and  the  privileges  of  exclusive  trade  founded  on  legislative 
authority ;  and  thus  terminated  the  rivalship  of  contending  com- 
panies, which  gave  a'dditional  strength  and  effect  to  British  inter- 
ests in  the  east. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  forty-nine  opened  a  new  scene  in  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  The  powers  of  Europe  had  been  con- 
tending with  each  other, — particularly  Spain  and  England ;  and 
their  respective  colonies  and  distant  establishments  had  suffered 
severely. 

Until  this  period,  the  company  had  maintained  the  mere  character 

of  traders.      By  humility  and   submission,  they  had  sustained 

their  interests,  under  the  protoetion,  and  often  the  oppression  of 
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the  native  princes.  They  now  assumed  a  new  attitude,  and  pre- 
pared to  mix  in  the  wars  of  the  native  powers.  The  French,  also, 
were  now  very  active,  and  attempted  great  things.  The  English 
were  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  for  the  poor  motive  of  a  tr^Bing 
settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  But  when  have  power  and 
cupidity  stood  for  rights,  or  regarded  the  interests  of  the  weak? 
Seldom,  at  any  period ;  much  less  at  the  one  of  which  we  are 
•peaking. 

In  seventeen  btmdred  and  fifty-one,  the  French,  under  that 
able  commander,  Dupleix,  had  made  extensive  conquests ;  their 
arms  had  generally  been  successful ;  and  that  portion  of  the  Mo- 
gul's dominions,  &om  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  the  river  Kisna 
to  Cape  Comorin,  was  in  their  possession.  The  natives  were 
astonished  and  panic-struck  to  behold  a  handful  of  foreigners,  who 
had  so  recently  been  at  the  feet  of  petty  governors,  so  suddenly 
extending  their  power,  until  the  Mogul  himself  seemed  scarcely 
secure  on  his  throne. 

Even  the  English  seemed  to  have  sunk  for  a  time  into  apathy 
and  despair  before  the  superior  energy  of  Dupleix.  But  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  &fty-four,  the  French  and  English  govemmenta 
at  home  became  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  peace  among  their 
subjects  in  India ;  new  commissioners  were  appointed ;  Dupleix 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Goodheu,  and  an  amnesty  at 
once  agreed  upon.  In  this  treaty,  the  English  gained  all  by  ne- 
gotiation which  they  had  contended  for  with  their  arms ;  while 
the  French,  in  their  desire  for  peace,  made  great  sacrifices  and  al- 
most unlimited  concessions. 

It  was  this  treaty  which  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
by  pushing  their  conquests,  as  the  French  averred,  in  direct  viola^ 
tion  of  the  sacred  stipulations  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  French  found  themselves  again  engaged  in  the  war, 
with  every  advantage  ceded  in  the  treaty  turned  against  them. 
They  saw,  when  too  late,  the  oversight  in  not  having  sustained 
Dupleix,  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  was  capable  of  extend- 
ing their  interests  in  the  east. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-sii,  war  again  broke  out  between 
the  English  and  French  :  the  latter  exerted  all  their  efforto  to  re- 
gain what  they  had  lost  by  the  treaty.     The  talented  and  unfor-. 
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tunate  Count  Lally  wa«  commissioned  in  charge  of  the  French 
interest,  and,  for  a  time,  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  complete 
ascendency.  But  the  English,  like  ceiuin  colonies  once  in  their 
possession,  "  the  more  they  were  whipped,  the  more  they  would 
not  stay  whipped,"  being  now  guided  in  their  councils  by  the 
transcendent  genius  of  the  elder  Pitt,  soon  regained  what  they 
had  lost,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  dark  intrigues  of  the  Camatic  now  followed  in 
quick  succession.  NeW  sultans  were  set  up,  and  old  nabobs  put 
down,  as  these  movements  promised  a  profitable  entry  on  the 
company's  leger.  From  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  to  sevea* 
teen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  English  power,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  East  India  Company,  increased  rapidly.  Though 
the  history  of  her  conquests  in  India,  like  all  other  European 
nations,  is  little  else  than  a  history  of  continued  aggression,  fnU 
of  injustice  and  sickening  detail:  and 'it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  a  nation  like  Great  Britain,  so  watchfully  jealous  of 
her  commercial  rights,  should  so  long  have  permitted  her  honour 
and  her  true  interests  to  remain  in  the  keying  of  a  heartless, 
grasping,  and  almost  irresponsible  company ;  a  company  which 
has  extended  its  power  among  a  disunited  and  feeble  people, 
until  it  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  that  vast  region,  which  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bohmapootra  to  the  Indus. 

How  often  has  the  British  nation  been  called  on  to  sustain,  with 
her  best  blood,  the  military  iteration*  and  schemes  of  conquest 
of.  this  company,  among  the  imbecile  princes  of  India  ?  And  all 
tot  what  ptirpose,  except  to  raise  up  an  anomalous  power,  which 
has  shackled  for  so  many  years  the  enterprise  of  British  mer- 
chants, and  been  a  heavy  tax  on  the  British  nation  ? 

It  was  at  this  period,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  when 
the  war  of  our  revolution  had  been  so  gloriously  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  our  independence,  that  the  maritime  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  our  own  merchants,  no  longer  shackled  byop- 
jlressive  colonial  restrictions,  looked  abroad  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe ;  and,  though  with  limited  capital,  soon  gave  an  earnest  of 
that  expansive  enterprise,  which  has  added  so  much  to  our  national 
prosperity  and  power,  and  from  which  such  high  destinies  may 
await  na  in  all  coming  time. 
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The  city  of  New-York  has  the  honour  of  having  oent  the  firet 
Tessel  to  Canton,  and  the  particulars  of  the  voyage,  as  given  by 
her  supercargo  to  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  at  that  time  secretary  of 
state,  ia  so  full  of  interest,  and  so  different  from  the  first  voyages 
of  other  nations  to  that  part  of  the  world,  that  we  cannot  refuse 
to  our  readers  the  gratification  of  its  perusal. 

Letter  from,  Samuel  Shaw  to  John  Jay. 

"New-Tork,  May  t9. 178B. 
"  Sir,— 

"  The  first  vessel  that  has  been  fitted  out  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  essaying  a  commerce  with 
those  of  the  empire  of  China,  being  by  the  farour  of  Heaven  safe 
returned  to  this  port,  it  becomes  my  duty,  to  communicate  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  fathers  of  tlie  country,  an  account  of 
the  reception  their  subjects  have  met  with,  and  the  respect  with 
which  their  flag  has  been  treated  in  that  distant  region ;  especially 
OB  some  circumstances  have  occurred  which  bad  a  tendency  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  towards  a  people  of  whom 
they  have  hitherto  had  but  very  confused  ideas ;  and  which 
served,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  place  the  Americans  in  a  more 
conspicuous  point  of  view  than  has  commonly  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  other  nations  into  that  ancient  and  extensive  empire, 

"  The  ship  employed  on  this  occasion  is  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  burden,  built  in  America,  and  equipped  with  forty- 
three  persons,  under  the  command  of  John  Green,  Esquire.  The 
subscriber  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  agent  for  their 
commerce,  by  the  gentlemen  at  whose  risk  this  first  experiment 
has  been  undertaken. 

"  On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  the  ship  sailed  from  New- York,  and  arrived  on  the 
Iwenty-fiist  March  at  Sl  Jago,  the  principal  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.  Having  paid  our  respects  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  and 
vith  his  permission  taken  such  refreshments  as  were  necessaryi 
we  left  those  islands  on  the  twenty -seventh,  and  pursued  our  voyage. 
After  a  pleasant  passage,  in  which  nothing  extraordinary  occurred, 
we  came  to  anchor  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  the  eighteenth  July. 
It  was  no  siqall  addition  to  our  happiness  on  this  occasion,  to  meet 
there  two  ships  belonging  to  our  good  allies  the  French.     The  cori- 
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modore>  Monsieur  Dordelin,  and  his  officerstwelcomed  us  in  the  most 
adectianate  manner ;  and  aa  his  own  'ship  was  immediately  bound 
to  Canton,  gave  us  an  invitation  to  go  in  company  with  him.  This 
friendly  offer  we  most  cheerfully  accepted,  and  the  commodore 
furnished  us  with  his  signals  by  day  and  night,  and  added  such  ' 
instructioos  for  our  passage  thiough  the  Chinese  Seas,  as  would 
have  been  exceedingly  beneficial  had  any  unfortunate  accident 
occasioned  our  separation.  Happily,  we  pursued  our  route  to- 
gether. On  our  arrival  at  the  Island  of  Macao,  the  French  consul 
for  China,  Monsieur  Vieillard,  with  some  other  gentlemen  of  hig 
nation,  came  on  board  to  congratulate  and  welcome  us  to  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  kindly  undertook  the  introduction  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  'the  Portuguese  governor.  The  little  time  that  we  were 
there  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  good  offices  of  the  consul,  the 
gentlemen  of  bis  nation,  and  those  of  the  Swedes  and  Imperii^ 
ists  who  still  remained  at  Macao.  The  other  Europeans  had 
repaired  to  Canton.  Three  days  afterward,  we  finished  our  out* 
ward'bound  voyage.  Previous  to  coming  to  anchor,  we  saluted 
the  shipping  in  the  river  with  thirteen  guns,  which  were  answered 
by  the  several  commodnes  of  the  European  nations,  each  of 
whom  sent  an  officer  to  compliment  us  on  our  arrival.  These 
visits  were  returned  by  the  captain  and  supercargoes,  in  the  after- 
noon, who  were  again  saluted  by  the  respective  ships  as  tbey 
finished  their  visit.  When  the  fVench  sent  their  officers  to  con- 
gratulate us,  they  added  to  the  obligations  we  were  already  under 
to  them,  by  furnishing  men,  boats,  and  anchors,  to  assist  us  in 
coming  to  safe  and  convenient  moorings.  Nor  did  thei^  good 
offices  stop  here;  they  furnished  us  with  part  of  their  own 
banksall,  and  insisted  further,  that  until  we  were  settled,  we  should 
lake  up  our  quarters  with  them  at  Canton. 

"  The  day  of  our  arrival  at  Canton,  August  thirtietl^  and  the 
two  following  days,  we  were  visited  by  the  Chinese  merchants, 
and  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  the  several  European  establish- 
ments, and  treated  by  them  in  all  respects  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation.  -As  such,  during  oui  stay,  we  were  universally  con- 
sidered. The  Chinese  themselves  were  very  indulgent  towards 
us,  though  our  being  the  first  American  ship  that  had  ever  visited 
China,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  fully  comprehend  the 
distinction  between  Englishmen  and  us.     They  styled  us   ths 
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new  people ;  and  when,  by  the  map,  we  conveyed  to  them  911 
ides  of  the  extent  of  our  country,  with.its  preient  and  increasing 
population,  they  were  highly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  bo  con- 
siderable a  market  foi  the  productions  of  theirs. 
'  "  The  situation  of  the  Europeans  at  Canton  is  so  well  known  as 
to  render  a  deUil  unnecessary.  The  good  understandmg  com- 
monly subsisting  between  them  and  the  Chinese,  was,  in  some 
degree,  interrupted  by  two  occurrences,  of  which,  ai  they  were 
•xtraOTdinary  in  themselves,  and  led  to  a  more  full  investigation 
of  the  Amerfcaa  character,  by  both  parties,  than  might  otherwise 
itme  taken  place,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  a  particular 
account. 

"  The  police  at  Canton  is  at  all  times  extremely  strict,  and  the 
Europeans  there  are  ciicumscnbed  withm  very  narrow  limits. 
The  latter  had  observed,  with  concern,  some  circumstances  which 
they  deemed  an  encroachment  upon  their  rights.  On  this  con- 
sideration, tbey  determined  to  apply  for  redress  to  the  fioppo,  who 
is  the  head  officer  of  the  customs,  the  next  time  he  should  visit  the 
shipping.  Deputies  accordingly  attended  from  every  nation,  and 
I  was  desired  to  represent  oun.  We  met  the  koppo  on  board  an 
English  ship,  and  the  causes  of  compldnt  were  soon  after  re- 
moved. 

"  The  other  occurrence,  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice,  gave 
rise  to  what  was  commonly  called  the  Canton  war,  which  threatened 
to  be  prcductive  of  very  serious  consequences.  On  the  twenty- 
fiftb  of  November,  an  English  ship,  in  saluting  some  company  that 
had  dined  on  board,  killed  a  Chinese,  and  wounded  two  others  in 
the  mandarin's  boat  alongside.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Chinese  law, 
that  blood  must  answer  for  blood ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  they 
demanded  the  unfortunate  gunner.  To  give  up  this  poor  man 
was  to  consign  him  to  certain  death.  Humanity  pleaded  power- 
fully against  the  measure.  After  repeated  conferences  between 
the  EngUsh  and  the  Chinese,  the  latter  declared  themselves 
satisfied,  and  the  affair  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  settled.  Not- 
withstanding this,  on  the  morning  afier  the  last  conference  (the 
twenty-seventh),  the  supercargo /of  the  ship  was  seized  while 
attending  his  business,  thrown  into  a  sedan-chair,  hurried  into  the 
city,  and  committed  to  prison.  Such  an  outrage  on  personal 
liber^  spread  a  general  alarm ;  and  the  Europeans  unanimously 
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agreed  to  send  for  their  boats,  with  armed  men  from  the  sluppiDg, 
for  the  aecurity  of  themselves  and  property,  until  the  matter 
ehoald  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  boats  accordingly  came, 
and  ours  among  the  number;  one  of  which  was  fired  on,  and  a 
man  wounded.  All  trade  was  stopped,  and  the  Chinese  men-of-  * 
wax  drawn  up  opposite  the  factories.  The  Europeans  demanded 
the  restoration  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  the  Chinese  refused,  until 
the  gunner  should  be  given  up.  In  the  meauwhile,  the  troops  of 
the  province  were  collecting  in  the  neighbourijood  of  Canton  ^  tha 
Chinese  servants  were  ordered  by  the  m^istrates  to  leave  the 
&ctorieB ;  the  gates  of  the  suburbs  were  shut ;  all  intercouiie 
was  at  an  end ;  the  naval  force  was  increased ;  many  troops  were 
embarked  in  boats,  ready  for  landing ;  and  every  thing  wore  the 
appearance  of  war.  To  what  extremities  matters  might  ha've 
been  carried,  had  not  a  negotiation  taken  place,  no  one  can  say. 
The  Chinese  asked  a  conference  with  all  the  nations,  except  the 
English.  A  deputation,  in  which  I  was  included  fur-  America, 
met  the  fuen,  who  is  the  head  magistrate  of  Canton,  with  the 
principal  officers  of  the  province.  After  setting  forth,  by  an 
iaterpreier,  the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  his  own  determination 
to  support  the  laws,  he  demanded  that  the  gunner  should  be  given 
up  within  three  days ;  declaring  that  he  should  have  an  impartial 
ezunination  befcnre  their  tribunal,  and  if  it  appeared  that  the  affair 
was  accidental,  he  should  be  released  unhnrt.  In  the  meantime 
be  gave  permission  for  the  trade,  excepting  that  of  the  English, 
to  go  on  as  usual ;  and  dismissed  us  with  a  present  of  two  pieces 
of  silk  to  each,  as  a  mark  of  his  friendly  disposition.  The  other 
nations,  one  after  another,  sent  away  their  boats,  onder  ivotection 
of  a  Chinese  flag,  and  pursued  their  business  as  before.  The 
English  were  obliged  to  submit ;  the  gunner  was  given  up ;  Mr. 
Smith  was  released ;  and  the  English,  after  being  fcvced  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  magistracy  of  Canton  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
nations,  had  their  commerce  restoied.  On  this  occasion,  I  am 
happy  that  we  were  the  last  who  sent  off  otur  boat,  which  was  not 
disgraced  with  a  Chinese  flag ;  nor  did  she  go  until  the  En^sh 
themselves  thanked  us  for  our  concurrence  with  them,  and  ad- 
Tised  to  the  sending  her  away.  After  peace  was  restored,  ths 
chief,  and  four  English  gentlemen,  visited  the  several  nations, 
among  whom  we  were  included,  and  thanked  them  for  their  asr 
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distance  during  the   troubles.     The  gunner  remained  with  the 
Chinese — his  fate  undetermined. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  treatment  we  received  from  all  parties  was 
perfectly  civil  and  respectful,  yet  it  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  we  eiperienced,  on  every  occasion,  from  our  good  allies  the 
French,  the  most  flattering  and  substantial  proofs  of  their  friend- 
ship. '  If,'  said  they,  '  we  have,  in  any  instance,  been  service- 
able to  you,  we  are  happy ;  and  wb  desire  nothing  more  ardently 
than  further  opportunities  toconvince  you  of  our  affection.'  The 
harmony  maintained  between  them  and  us  was  particularly 
noticed  by  the  Englieh,  who  more  than  once  observed,  that  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  them  that  the  descendants  of  Britons 
would  so  soon  divest  themselves  of  prejudices  which  they  had 
thought  to  be  not  only  hereditary,  but  inherent  in  our  nature. 

"  We  left  Canton  the  twenty-seventh  December,  and  on  our 
return,  refreshed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we  found  a 
most  friendly  reception.  After  remaining  there  five  days,  we 
sailed  for  America,  and  arrived  in  this  port  on  the  eleventh  instant. 

"  To  every  lover  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  commerce,  it  must  be  a  pleasing  reflection 
that  a  communication  is  thus  happily  opened  between  us  and  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  ^obe ;  and  it  adds  very  sensibly  to  the 
pleasure  of  this  reflection,  that  the  voyage  has  been  performed  in 
BO  short  a  space  of  time,  and  attended  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man.  To  Captain  Greene  and  his  oflScers,  every  commendation 
ifl  due,  for  their  unwearied  and  successful  endeavours  in  bringing 
it  to  this  most  fortunate  issue,  which  fully  justifies  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  enterprise. 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  to  accompany  this  tetter  with  the  two  pieces 
of  silk  presented  to  me  hy  (he  Fuen  of  Canton,  as  a  mark  of  his 
good  disposition  towards  the  American  nation.  In  that  view,  I 
consider  myself  as  peculiarly  honoured  in  being  charged  with  this 
testimony  of  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese, forapeftplewfao may, 
in  a  few  years,  prosecute  a  commerce  with  the  subjects  of  thia 
empire  under  advantages  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  nation  whatever. 

"  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  d:c., 

"  Samctl  Ssaw. 

"Hon.  JohnJ^,  BaenUrjal  SlU&" 
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Such  was  the  felicitoua  commencement  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  "  Celestial  Empire  "  a  commencement  that 
will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  trade,  to  which 
the  pen  of  the  commercial  historian  must  ever  recur  with  feelings 
of  national  piide.  Our  trade  from  that  period  increased  rapidly, 
and  we  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  ob,  without  being 
able  to  notice  many  incidents  full  of  interest,  which  we  had 
collected  for  the  embellishment  of  this  part  of  our  work. 

By  seventeen  hundred  and  jiinety-five,  our  exports  to  China  and 
the  East  Indies  generally,  amounted  to  one  million  twen^-tbree 
thousand  two  hundred  aiid  forty-two  dollars ;  while  our  imports 
were  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  one  huDdred 
and  three  dollars.  By  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninely- 
nine,  oUr  imports  had  increased  to  the  astonishing  amount  of  three 
millions  two  hvndntd  and  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  dollars.  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  indeed,  every  accessi- 
ble part  of  India,  had  now  seen  the  flag  of  the  new  people  who 
had  so  recently  sprung  into  existence  in  the  far  west.  Canton 
was  the  point  of  greatest  attraction,  for  there  was  centred  the 
heaviest  portion  of  our  commercial  operations  in  the  east;  and 
there  it  has  continued,  as,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  vessels,  amount  of  tonnage,  quantity  of 
specie  imported  into,  as  well  as  the  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported from  Canton,  in  American  vessels,  from  the  years  eighteen 
hundred  and  four  and  five,  to  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  and 
tbidy-diree,  inclosiTe.  ' 
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BeaaoDM. 

Ve-OM. 

TODMg. 

DoUan. 

Total  Vdne. 

1804-  B 

34 

10,!  69 

8,902,000 

•3,665,818 

ie06~  6 

43 

18,480 

4,176,000 

5,338,368 

IB06-  7 

3T 

11,868 

2,896,000 

3,877,362 

1807-  8 

33 

8,805 

3,038,000 

3,940,090 

180ft- 9 

8 

2,3)5 

70.000 

479,860 

1809-10 

37 

13,612 

4,723.000 

5,744,600 

1810-11 

16 

4.748 

S.830.000 

2.898.800 

1811-18 

8fi 

7.406 

1.876.000 

3.132,810 

1812-13 

8 

1,816 

616,000 

1,463,000 

I8IS~14  { 
1814-16  f 

9 

8,854 

451,600 

I81S-16 

30 

10,808 

1,982,000 

2,687,600 

1816-17 

38 

13,096 

4,646.000 

6,609,600 

1817-18 

39 

14,325 

8.601.000 

7,076,888 

1818-19 

47 

16,377 

7,369.000 

9,887,208 

181»-80 

43 

16,145 

8,259.300 

8,186,800 

18S0-21 

36 

8,663 

3,669,600 

4,036,000 

1821-23 

4S 

I6.6S7 

6,185,000 

8,199,741 

1838-83 

40 

14,657 

6,298,840 

8,339,389 

1883-34 

34 

13,069 

4,096,000 

6.316,187 

18S4-8S 

43 

16,868 

6,584,600 

8,962,046 

1886-26 

48 

16,431 

6,786,200 

7.776,301 

1886-27 

2S 

9,666 

1,841,168 

4,343,617 

1887-S8 

29 

12,090 

3,640,300 

6,394,897 

1888-29 

87 

8,613 

1,388.500 

4.030,865 

1839-30 

34 

11,670 

1,123,644 

4,311,382 

1830-31 

« 

6,996 

183.666 

BiUiorBich. 
2,480.871 

4.238,476  45 

1881-SS 

H 

11,867 

667,268 

Billiof  Eich 
4,778,616 

5,631,807  fi3 

1838-88 

ei 

80,621 

683,510 

8,382,971  8G 

Daring  the  last  two  yeare,  this  important  trade  has  continued 
to  increase.  The  whole  number  of  Teesels  which  arrived  in 
China,  iai  departed  therefrom,  under  the  American  flag,  during 
ttie  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  aitd  thirty-foar, 
was  serenty-nine.  Of  these,  thirty-three  sailed  for  the  city  of 
New-York,  thirteen  for  Manilla,  nine  for  Batavia,  six  for  Phila- 
delphia, four  for  Boston,  three  for  Valparaiso,  four  for  Cowes, 
one  for  Lima,  one  for  Baltimore,  one  for  Salem,  one  for  the 
Texel,  one  for  Hamburgh,  one  for  Kamtschatka,  one  for  Norfolk 
Sound,  one  for  the  United  States,  port  not  specified,  and  one  for 
South  America,  port  not  designated.  Thus  do  we  stand,  second 
only  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  c<Hn- 
mercial  interests  in  the  east ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
Taat  field  which  will  be  opened  to  the  comiflercial  enterprise  of 
our  merchants,  should  a  freer  and  more  extended  trade  be  effected 
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with  the  induatriouB  and  numerous  population  of  China,  exceed- 
ing in  respect  to  numbera,  extent,  and  natural  resources,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  all  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe. 

That  the  ports  will  ultimately  be  opened,  that  trade  is  now  ex- 
tended, in  some  degree,  in  despite  of  imperiid  edicts,  to  other  ports 
besides  Canton,  cannot  be  denied.  We  have  examined  with  great 
interest  most  of  the  late  parliamentary  proceedings  connected 
with  British  interests  in  this  quarter.  The  numerous  highly 
respectable  and  intelligent  wimesses  examined  by  order  of  the 
House  of  CoromonH,  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  tme  condition 
of  China,  and  the  nature  and  prospect  of  trade  there,  than  has 
been  given  to  the  world  for  a  century  before.  All  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  Chinese  as  decidedly  one  of  the  most  commercial 
nations  on  the  globe ;  mechanically  steady  in  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  and  ever  ready  to  trade  with  any  and 
every  one  who  visits  their  country.  We  speak  now  of  the  people. 
The  government,  or  present  reigning  family,  has  not  occupied 
the  throne  more  than  two  hundred  years  ;  ia  weak,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  foreign  origin,  but  from  its  extended  empire ;  its 
only  strength  being  in  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  its  subjects. 
The  government,  therefore,  is  averee  to  trade,  and  jealous  of  for- 
eigners, knowing  what  has  been  done  by  them  in  India.  Take 
away  all  apprehension  of  obtrusion,  and  the  emperor  vrill  be  as 
desirous  of  carrying  on  trade  as  the  people  themselves. 

This  jealousy  has  doubtless  led  in  a  great  part,  but  not  wholly, 
to  the  many  annoying  and  humiliating  restrictions  in  commerce, 
to  which  all  nations  have  submitted.  Keen,  sagacious,  and  ob- 
serving, the  Chinese  were  not  long  in  perceiving  that  foreigners 
would  submit  to  any  indignity  for  motives  of  gain.  Does  any 
one  doubt  it  ?  Let  him  take  die  trouble  to  examine  the  reports 
of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  he  wiU 
find  abundant  evidence  of  the  humiliating  and  subservient 
spirit  in  which  the  company  has  submitted  to  all  kinds  of 
insults  and  impositions  from  the  Chinese,  rather  than  hazard  even 
a  partial  interruption  in  their  trade.  To  ajlow  one  of  his  majesty's 
ships-of-war,  with  a  flag  at  the  mizzen-peak,  "  which  we  respect, 
though  we  do  not  fear,"  that  has  been  so  often  victorious  on  eveiy 
sea,  to  be  measured  and  pay  duty  as  a  merohant  vessel,  is'  only 
one  of  the  degradations  which  might  be  named.     Tiom  this  un- 
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becoming  and  hi^ly  impolitic'  subserviency,  no  nation  can  claint 
entire  exemption,  though  the  English  may  thank  their  company 
for  having  gone  fmlber  than  any  other  in  running  the  race  of  dis* 
honour. 

It  w%s.the  same  miserable  gain-saving  policy  which  permitted 
.  the  unfortunate  gunner  of  the  Lady  Hughes  to  be  delivered  up 
and  strangled  by  die  Chinese,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
fyur.  From  that  moment  ihey  becanae  more  imperiouB ;  for  in 
that  act  Uiey  saw  the  company  would  submit  to  any  thing,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  hu'man  life,  rather  than  hazard  a  small  deficit 
in  their  leger ;  that  their  trade  was  secure,  whatever  insults  they 
might  heap  on  the  "  barbarians,"  or  however  immoderately  indulge 
in  their  affected  superiority  in  publishing  such  edicts  as  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

"Foreigners  are  not  permitted  voluntarily  to  present  state* 
ments  to  government;  they  are  indebted  to  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  for  their  trade,  as  also  for  the  permission  to  tread  the 
ground  and  to  eat  the  herbs  in  common  with  the  Chinese.  If^ 
after  the  publication  of  this  edict,  it  occurs,  (hat  foreigners  pre- 
sume, of  their  own  account,  to  make  ap{dicBtion,  the  viceroy  will, 
on  discovery,  request  his  majesty's  permission  to  punish  them  * 
■  severely," 

What  insufferable  insolence !  Indebted  to  the  clemency  of  ih? 
emperor  for  the  trade  !  and  how  long  have  foreigners  acquiesced 
in  this  preposterous  assumption !  '  Why,  the  truth  is,  the  tea- 
trade  has  always  been  of  equal  or  more  importance  to  the  Chinese 
than  to  any  other  people,  indispensable  as  it  has  become.  A  trade 
which  yields  to  the  emperor  at  least  one  third  of  his  revenue,— 7 
nearly  all  his  circulating  medium,  and  supports,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, millions  of  his  subjects.— He  atop  the  trade !  he  cannot  do 
it  if  he  would,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  at  a  less  price 
than  the  cost  of  his  throne ! 

"  A  man  is  needed  in  India,"  said  Napoleon.  A  man  has  been 
there  in  the  person  of  the  late  lamented  Lord  Napier,  who  ha» 
recently  died  amid  the.  discharge  of  arduous  duties  at  Canton. 
His  name  will  be  remembered  as  a  benefactor  to  the  commercial 
world.  The  English  have  made  a  good  beginning,  in  battering 
down  the  Chinese  forts  on  the  river  Canton ;  we  hope  they  will 
follow  it  up,  and  witH  increased  forces  teach  the  Chinese  a  still 
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more  impressire  lesson  "  of  barbarian  justice  and  prowesH."  A 
certain  omounl  of  fighting*  is  necessary,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better ;  it  will  be  worth  a  dozen  embassies  to  the  Celestial 
throne,  though  the  ambassador  should  again  do,  as  M'Cartney 
did,  allow  a  flag  to  wave  over  his  head,  with  tlie  motto,  "  the' 
ambassador  of  the  King  of  England  bearing  tribute  to  the  Em-  . 
peror  of  China ;"  or,  as  the  Dutch  ambassadiff  Jitzing,  crawl  on 
his  all-fours,  and  butt  his  head  nine  times  on  the  grouiu)  when  he  ' 
caiQe  in  presence  of  the  "  son  of  ten  thousand  years."  We  want 
at  present  no  embassies  to  Pekin,  unless  backed  by  armed  ships, 
with  orders  to  &ighten  the  .mandarins  by  a  show  of  power,  and 
to  use  it  too,  if  necessary.  This  is  the  only  suitable  diplomacy 
for  the  Chinese,  and  would  be  worth  a  hundred  embassies  of  Lord 
Amherst,  who  was  instructed  to  say,  that  he  had  no  commercial 
objects  in  view ;  that  he  had  been  sent  half  round  the  world  to 
manifest  the  regard  of  his  Britannic  majesty  for  his  Imperial  majesty, 
and  to  improve  the  relations  of  amity  that  so  happily  subsisted 
between  their  illustrious  parents — Kien-Iung  and  George  the 
Third, 

It  is  time  this  puerile  policy  should  be  abandoned,  since  "  the 
experience  of  centuries  has  taught  Em^peans  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  will  heap  insult  on  insult  upon  them,  when  it  can  be 
done  with  impunity  to  themselves  and  their  interests ;  but,  when 
an  opponent  supports  his  arguments  with  physical  force,  or  their 
interests  demand  it,  they  can  be  crouching,  gentle,  and  even 
kind." 

If  the  legal  trade  should  be  stopped,  the  contraband  will  take 
its  place ;  for  those  who  are  now  engaged  tu  it,  buy  and  sell  of 
whom  and  to  whom  they  please,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
imperial  edicu,  which  aim  to  restrict  all  trade  to  the  seven  Hong 
merchanto  of  Canton.  Does  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  reflect, 
that  the  laws  of  the  empire  make  it  death  to  smuggle  opium,  and 
yet  no  less  than  ten  millions,  and  some  years  as  high  as  fourteen  mill- 
ions worth  of  this  drug  is  introduced  into  the  kingdom !  The  govera- 

■  Tha  Engliah,  who  have  u  often  fought  ths  battle*  of  thaii  continantil  neigh- 
bours, will,  moat  probably,  perfami  ihii  Hrnee,  from  which  wa  shall  be  eqnallj  bane- 
ilad ;  and  ahoold  thaj  now,  ai  fonnarlj,  ba  coutant  with  Iha  ^ctj  the;  maj  ac- 
qoite  ht  tbair  fj, — w*  ctimot  object,  poridad  we  ineiMM  oca  tnda,  and  ineraaaa 
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utent  has  not  the  power,  if  it  have  the  inclination,  to  pm  down  this 
trade.  Smugging  vessels  jisTe  been  up  the  coast  as  &r  as  Kingpo, 
and  disposed'of  their  cargoes  for  the  "precious  melals."     Much 

-  has  been  smuggled  into  the  ports  of  Chingchoo,  in  the  province 
"of  Fokien,  and  the  traders  were  "well  entreated"  by  the.inhab- 

I'itants.  The  northern  districts  will,  ere  longjoffer  a  fine  market ; 
long  ells,  fine  broadcloth,  blankets,  and  camlets,  are  among  the 
articles  in  demand. 

Speckled  along  the  vhcde  coast  of  China  lie  not  leas  than  6ne 
thousand  islands,  many  of  diem  possessing  all  the  requisites  foi 
trading  stations ;  and  whether  situated  near  to,  or.  at  some  dis- 
tsnce  from  the  main,  they  are  all  beyond  the  influence  and  con< 
trol  of  the  emperor,  with  all  his  affectation  of  power !  What  shall 
prevent  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  from  beiug  used  as  a  market- 
place for  the  trade  of  all  nations  ?  All  grounds  for  dispute  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  foreigners  would  thus  be  happily  removed. 
Other  stations  further  north  should  be  selected,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  business  of  the  northern  prorinces,  and  thus  may  ulumately 
be  opened  one  of  the  most  extenaive  trades  in  the  world. 

Out  grand  compedtois,*  the  English,  sre  looking  out  for  every 

*  Amaricu  merehtnla  feel  euperior  to  the  competition  of  Mbai  nalioiu.  Bnt  in 
Ibe  now  open  tml«  with  the  aut,  who  ii  it  thej  wo  to  compete  fiillil  The;  will 
find  one  of  their  competiton  to  be  the  houae  of  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  the  ■ctiTe 
pnrtner  in  which  great  establUhment  is  an  American,  whose  command  of  capital  al 
10(T  tat«a  of  iolereat  is  onlimited,  and  vboae  ahipa,  built  on  the  latest  Ameneaii 
iBOdel,  ate  alraadjr  aaat  of  the  Cape,  navigated  with  itiuJl  and  tdecled  emn,  ciniia 
nimaiHo  ■■oDLATiONa.  Nor  u  thia  all.  Hie  eutem  vojagee  out  and  home 
are  one  t^iatioa,  aad  an  advantage  on  onepait  ii  a  superiority  on  the  whole.  Be- 
fond  a  perfect  equalily,  u  eqiialtf  able,  merchants,  in  Engliih  competitors,  hairs  a 
great  superiority  given  in  some  lespecta  by  the  blosderB  in  our  tariff  law.  For  ii>- 
•laitcB,  in  the  great  Chinese  eta[rie,  lilk,  aecond  oiiiy  to  teas  in  Tatne.  We  cannit 
import  □□  fair  terms  of  competition,  either  the  nw  msteiiat  01  the  manofactnre. 
The  rawailk  i*  taxed  18i  per  cenL,  while  theaanie  materia!  i>  earned  free  to  England, 
and  thence  imported,  manufactured,  end  free  also.  Take,  again,  a  great  article  in 
■ilk  goods,  ths  irtiite  good*  for  printing  ;  these  ere  manufactured  low  in  China.  But 
if  inqiorled  direct  .for  printing  at  home  they  pay  the  1 0  per  cent,  daty,  while  the  aaine 
goods  aie  carried  to  En^and,  entered  in  bond,  printed,  and  exported  to  America,  to 
come  in  duty  free,  nod  without  the  possibility  of  being  veriHed  as  a  Chinese  manu- 
facture.- Sach  legislation  prostrstes  two  gteat  interests ;  that  of  the  honest  importer, 
who  win  not,  though  Jiis  goremment  tempt  h™,  import  hia  Chinese  ailka  aa  Eoglieh 
.and  that  of  the  American  proprietor  of  print-works.  We  would  add  a  thiid,  Ifaa 
silk- weaver,  but  such  regulSlioos  will  never  permit  him  to  come 
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adrantage  whkh  the  new  stale  of  things  may  offer  in  China, — ^we 
cannot  be  idle  oi  indiflferent  Bpectators.  It  is  time  our  public 
vessels  were  on  the  grouod,  under  judicious  instructers,  that  our 
knowledge  may  keep  pace  with  the  events  as  they  transpire.  Com- 
merce  has  constantly  increased  with  the  knowledge  of  man,  yet 
it  has  been  undergoing  perpetual  revolutions  ?  These  changes 
and  reroluticaia  have  often  mocked  the  vigilance  of  the  wary  and 
the  calculations  of  the  sagaciona ;  but  there  is  now  a  ftindamental 
principle  inconmierce,  which  will  enable  the  intelligent  merchant 
and  wise  government  to  foresee  and  provide  for  moat  of  these 
changes, — and  that  is,  a  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
dispositions,  habits,  add  necessitiee  of  the  people,  and  of  the  natural 
capacities  and  resources  of  the  coontry  where  we  have  commer- 
cial intercourse.  At  no  period  of  our  history  has  this  knowledge 
of  China  been  so  essential  to  ovx  mterests  as  at  the  present  mo< 
ment 

Thus  speaks  an  English  writer  i^-"  Let  us  evidence  in  the 
strongest  manner,  along  the  whole  coast  and  in  every  port  of  China, 
our  naval  power,  and  manifest  the  ease  with  which  that  power, 
when  duly  exerted,  could  cut  off  the  internal  and  external  sup- 
plies  of  the  empire.  Let  us  add  to  science  by  a  complete  survey 
of  the  coasts  of  China,  Japan,  and  Corea,  and  of  the  Loo-choo 
islands.  The  prosecution  of  these  surreys  would  necessarily  de- 
tain H.  M.  ships  frequently  in  the  waters  of  China,  where  they 
should  insist  on  paying  and  receiving  such  courtesies  as  are  be- 
coming and  customary  between  civilized  nations  at  peace  with 
each  other;  demanding  supplies  of  provisions  and  water  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  the  usual  way  these  affairs  are  managed 
in  other  countries;  at  the  same  time  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  pushing  their  enterprisea  in  all  quarters,  under 
the  constant  {wotection  and  frequent  presence  of  H.  H.  ships  " 

Here,  indeed,  is  "  a  new  world  of  matter  for  a  world  of  mind." 
We,  too,  must  be  on  the  alert,  to  show  the  Chinese  that  we  have 
naval  power  to  any  extent  we  please;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that 
we  are  content  with  our  own  extent  of  territory,  and  would  not  ac 
cept  of  any  portion  of  another  country  if  it  were  freely  offned 
us.  The  Island  of  Pulo  Condore,  in  8*  north  latitude,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  should  l>e  examined  by 
Bb 
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OUT  public  vessels ;  and  let  them  look  to,  and  report  on,  the 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atnoy,  in  24*  north.  Is  there  oa 
one  near  Wampoa,  to  which  prohibited  goods  and  other  articles  are 
now  brought,  and  freely  exchanged  with  foreigners,  without  the 
slightest  impediments  from  the  mandarins  ?  I^et  this  matter  be 
looked  into ;  away  with  all  secrecy,  all  monopoly — give  us  open 
and  fair  competition,  however  the  odds  may  be  against  us  ! 

The  teas  consumed  in  Cochin  China  are  brought  from  Tchot- 
chen  and  Folden,  and  with  equal  facility  might  soon  be  transferred 
to  a  neighbouring  island,  and  shipped  from  thence  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  To  these  free  deposit(»ies  of  trade,  the  Chinese 
would  flock,  and  settle  in  great  numbers,  aa  they  have  done  at 
Batavia,  Sincapore,  Fenang,  &c.,  and  through  them  the  Xnde  would 
be  carried  ou.  No  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  char- 
acter can  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case,  particularly  whea 
informed  that  trading  vessels  have  recently  touched  at  many  of 
the  nominally  sealed  ports  north  of  Canton,  and  disposed  of  large 
cai^oes,  for  specie,  to  the  Chinese  merchants  residing  in  Amoy, 
Tato,  Namo,  and  at  the  port  of  the  great  city  of  Tybo ;  while 
other  articles,  such  as  tea,  cassia,  tortoise-shell,  nankeens,  &c 
were  freely  offered. 

They  have  abundant  craft  for  this  trade  ;  no  less  than  eighty 
junks  have  been  seen  at  a  time  at  Sam ;  some  as  large  as  ei^l 
hundred  tons,  and  bearing  large  quantities  of  tea.  Indeed,  they 
carry  on  a  coasting  trade  from  Canton  to  Souchon,  in  the  district 
of  Kiannan,  and  as  far  as  37*  north,  within  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Who  then  can  doubt  that  they  would  come  with  these  junka 
to  a  commercial  stalJon,  bringing  with  them  the  products  of  their 
own  labour  and  skill,  to  be  exchanged  for  foreign  merchandise  T 
The  emperor,  his  viceroy,  and  mandarins,  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent the  people  and  outside  merchants  from  carrying  on  contra- 
band trade  in  the  rivet  and  very  vicinity  of  Canton ;  much  less, 
therefore,  can  they  interfere  with,  or  prevent  a  trade  cwiducted 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  main. 

Sincapore,  though  twenty  degrees  too  &r  south,  must  by  a  £ree 
trade  become  a  place  of  increased  importance.  Its  ineulor  po- 
sition in  the  great  thoroughfare  of  eastern  traffic,  in  the  midst  of 
seas  navigable  at  all  seasons,  and  studded  vrith  islands  presenting 
every  variety  of  production ;  the  salubrity  of  its  climbte,  and  its 
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great  capability  for  naval  and  mercantile  purposes,  will  make  it 
a  point  interesting  to  the  commercial  world. 

Again,  then,  we  repeat,  let  our  government  look  to  the  east ; 
let  our  flag  be  seen  st  the  different  ports  of  China,  Corea,  For- 
mosa, Loo-Cboo,  inc.  &c.  These  ports  and  islands  afford  aa 
ample  field  for  us  at  the  present  time,  nor  should  a  day  be  lost 
The  expense  must  be  incurred :  suitable  agents  and  UnguittB 
employed  to  co-operate  with  our  commanders  of  pubtic  vessels ; 
not  in  coaxing,  and  flattery,  and  prayers,  and  humiliating  petitions ; 
but  in  the  spirit  of  that  steady,  firm,  judii^ioua  policy,  which  a 
wise  council  should  know  how  to  give,  and  the  intelligent  merchant 
be  able  to  turn  to  good  account. 

For  three  centuries  has  the  commerce  of  the  east  been  shackled 
by  ill-advised  companies  and  monopolies,  while  an  impenetrable 
veil  has  been  spread  out,  to  hide  from  the  test  of  the  world  the 
tine  condition  of  those  countries.  These  abuses  are  slowly, 
but  surely  drawing  to  a  close.  Great  Britain  is  our  great  com- 
petitor in  the  new  and  glorious  competition  for  firee  trade  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world ;  and  great  .and  decidedly  as  are  the  advan- 
tages in  her  favour,  we  must,  in  the  spirit  of  generous  rivalry,  nail  to 
the  mast-head  our  mottOj  "  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  and  leave 
the  result  to  time. 

The  ports  of  India  will  become  free — Calcutta,  Goi^  Hanilla, 
and  Macao  must  follow,  should  Bombay  lead ;  and  then,  with  the 
'  spirit  of  free  commereial  zeal  animating  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  we  continuing  our  own  system,  which 
knows  not  the  word  restriction,  who  shall  say,  that  the  ports  of 
ihe  Chinese  shall  continue  closed  against  the  persevering  enter- 
prise of  the  Old  and  the  New  world  ! 
sb2 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tbe  Potonw:  Mill  Ann  Coiitm— Ths  BMha«  Stnitt—Tbe  BortheMt  tndewmit— 
CauM  uid  ducn{ition  of  ihe   tndewiiMli — Penodirat  windi — MooHiau — Tbc 

(irocco,  tba  liuuion,  luid  and  aeabreezsi — PeremuBl  uid  Tuiable  wind* — An  Eut 
India  TOjage;  iU  natunl  faciliUea — Period  foi  cuDinieDcing  one — KeQection* 
AriHiig  from  th*  Kibi«ot — Arnral  at  the  Sutdwich  taUnd*. 

A  FKw  days  after  the  return  of  out  officers  from  Canton,  the 
frigate  having,  in  the  meantime,  been  completely  eupplied  witb 
water,  provisions,  &c.,  got  under  way  at  Lintin  Bay,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  her  former  anchorage  off  Macao,  from  whence  she 
proceeded  to  sea  on  the  following  day,  with  a  light  breeze  and 
pleasant  weather.  The  breeze  freahened  as  she  cleared  the  land, 
and  long  before  nightfall,  the  sky  had  become  OTercaat  with  thick 
black  clouda.  The  Potomac  was  now  daahing  aktng  at  the  late 
of  eleven  knots,  with  her  yards  nearly  square,  when  a  light  was 
discovered  almost  directly  ahead,  and  ia  the  next  moment  tbc 
frigate  was  alongside  of  a  large  vessel,  moving  with  almost  equal 
rapidity  towards  the  bay  we  bad  just  left.  The  thickness  of  the 
atmosphere  had  concealed  the  two  vessels  from  each  other  until 
their  proximity  bad  become  somewhat  perilous  to  both,  for  a  few 
feet  more  would  have  brought  them  in  contact ;  and  such  was  the 
Telocity  with  which  they  passed  each  other,  that  the  hurried 
inquiry  of  "  What  vessel  is  that  V  was  lost  to  the  ear  of  all 
but  the  interrogator. 

Onward  flew  the  stranger,  and  with  equal  speed  forward  dashed 
the  Potomac,  as  if  ambitious  of  redeeming  the  time  she  had 
spent  in  the  waters  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire."  Her  course 
was  laid  for  what  is  called  the  Bashee  Passage,  a  well-knovni 
outlet  from  the  Chinese  Sea  into  the  mighty  Pacific,  formed  by  a 
chun  or  cluster  of  numerous  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  Tot- 
mosa,  about  ninety  miles  east  of  Canton.  The  island  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  cluster,  of  vrhich  it  is  the  most  eastern, 
is  of  a  circular  form,  six  miles  in  diameter,  and  has  a  town  on  it 
of  the  same  name.     Its  productions  are  plantains,  bananas,  ptne^ 
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apples,  ingarcaiw,  pot^oes,  yams,  snd  cotton,  vith  niuneroiu 
goats  and  hoga.  Host  of  the  islands  in  the  cluster  are  consider- 
ably elevated,  and  vessels  can  run  between  them  with  qafety  if 
the  wealber  be  clear;  as  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  no  hidden 
dangers  around  them,  though  breakers  are  visible  at  a  conaiderable 
distance. 

The  morning  when  these  islands  were  expected  to  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  the  Potomac,  was  too  thick  for  that  purpose, 
though  the  wind  was  blowisg  fresh.  The  frigate  entered  the 
passage  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots ;  when  the  wind  suddenly  came 
out  ahead,  and  took  the  ship  aback.  She  was  got  oflf  with  diffi- 
culty, and  filled  away,  when  the  wind  had  increased  to  almost  a 
gale.  On  she  dashed,  without  making  either  of  the  islands, 
though  but  a  short  distance  from  them,  and  entered  the  great 
Pacific  with  increasiDg  Telocity. 

The  threatening  appearances  which  had  disfigured  the  atmo- 
sphere, softened  in  their  aspect,  and  passed  away,  as  the  Potomac 
left  the  Chinese  Sea  behind  her ;  and  her  sails  in  due  time  were 
filled  with  the  welcome  northeast  tradewind,  faroured  by  whoes 
friendly  influence  the  frigate  now  shaped  her  course  across  the 
broad  Pacific,  towards  the  well-known  Sandwich  Islands.  As 
nothing  of  interest  occurred  to  reliere  the  tedious  monotony  <^ 
this  passage  of  fifty  days,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  better  beguile  the 
time  than  by  receding  the  result  of  our  observatioas  on  the  prfr- 
vailing  winds  of  this  interesting  region  of  the  globe ;  especially 
as  we  hare  just  attached  some  importance  to  the  northeast  trad«' 
wind,  which  was  expected  to  acc<Hnpany  the  Potoi^iac  on  her 
long  and  lonely  route  of  ten  thousand  miles ! 

Those  aerial  currents  which  are  called  winds,  are  naturally 
distinguished  into  two  kinds,  constant  and  wtriabU.  The  former, 
which  are  better  known  by  the  luune  of  tradeunnds,  prevail,  with 
little  exception,  between  the  tropics ;  and,  like  the  great  equato* 
rial  current  of  the  ocean,  circulate  round  the  globe  from  east  to 
wesL  They  extend  to  ^>oat  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  tfae 
equator,  and  blow  with  a  steady  breeze,  almost  the  whole  year, 
from  an  eastern  to  a  western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  where  their 
course  is  not  mlerrupted  by  land.  Their  direction,  however,  d»- 
clines  several  degrees  fimn  due  east  and  west,  corresptnding  to 
the  declinatioii  of  the  sun,  either  north  ch-  south. 
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The  cause  of  the  tnuieuwuf,  lo  remaritable  on  accouDt  of  its 
general  uniformity  eveiywhere  between  the  tropics,  is  principally 
owing  to  the  joint  influence  of  the  superior  temperature  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis.  The 
air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  highly  rarefied  between  the 
tropics,  naturally  ascends  by  its  acquired  levity  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere;  while  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
colder  air  rushing  from  the  polM  towards  the  equator.  This  new- 
comer soon  becomes  rarefied  like  its  predecessor,  and  ascends  in 
its  Mm,  and  is  ultimately  carried  towards  the  two  poles,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  continual  stream  from  these 
points. 

An  aerial  current  is  thus  established,  constantly  proceeding 
Irom  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  in  the  lower  regions.  Dach 
of  these  polar  currents,  moving  in  its  progress  towards  the  equator, 
from  ^ones  where  the  earth's  motion  on  its  axis  is  slower,  to  others 
where  it  is  more  rapid,  cannot  have  the  same  velocity  eastward 
as  the  sohd  parts  of  the  globe ;  and,  therefore,  the  aerial  parti- 
cles of  which  it  is  composed,  gradually  acquire  a  relative  mMion 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  currents  from  the  two  hemispheres 
meeting  near  die  equator,  and  verging,  each  of  them,  towards  the 
west,  the  muidional  motions  are  destroyed  by  being  in  opposite 
directions ;  and  they  therefore  advance  together,  with  the  remain- 
ing motion  from  the  eastward,  all  round  the  glt^. 

But  there  are  certain  situations,  where  the  tradewind  is  not 
only  interrupted  in  its  general  course  towards  the  west,  but  is  ac- 
tually suspended,  and  succeeded  by  a  wind  blowing  in  an  opposite 
direction,  which  continues  with  great  regularity  for  several  months. 
This  is  classed  under  the  general  term  of  periodical  lainds ;  and 
is  called  a  moruoon,  from  the  Persian  word  monstan,  which  sig- 
nifies season.  In  the  East  Indies,  there  are  two  of  these  peri- 
odical winds,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  northeast  and  the 
southwest  monsoons;  which  may  be  said  to  change  every  six 
mon^s,  according  to  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic.  In  the  same 
class  are  also  included  the  sirocco,  the  simoon,  land  and  sea- 
breezes,  and  long-shore  winds.  The  siroCco  is  a  periodical  wind, 
which  prevails  in  Italy  about  Easter ;  and  the  simoon  is  a  hot, 
suffocating  wind,  which  prevails  at  certain  seasons  on  the  desnts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.     Both  of  these  winds  are  supposed  to  be 
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highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  some  other 
noxious  exhalations,  unsuitable  for  respiration. 

Perennial  winds  are  those  which  blow  the  whole  year  in  one 
direction ;  while  those  which  are  called  variable,  are  those  which 
prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  world  beyond  the  tropics.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  two  great  continents,  A^ca 
and  America  (and  a  very  few  degrees  east  and  west  of  that 
central  meridian),  the  regular  pereimial  winds  constantly  prevail, 
subject  only  to  slight  variations  from  the  poaidon  of  the  sun. 

While  the  sun  is  passing  over  the  equator,  it  is  often  difficult 
for  vessels  to  cross  the  line ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  that 
luminary,  that  they  are  somedmes  becalmed  until  his  declination 
increases  to  seven  or  eight  degrees.  But  when  at  fifteen  degrees, 
particularly  if  near  either  of  the  tropics,  they  generally  pass  the 
line  with  a  fresh  breeze.  At  tiiese  times,  the  tradewind  also 
varies.  When  the  sun  is  in  Cancer,  the  southeast  perennial 
extends  from  four  to  six  degrees  across  the  line  to  the  northward, 
and  inclining  more  to  the  south  than  to  the  east ;  and  the  contrary 
tak^s  place  when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn.  This  is  a  natural  coo- 
sequence.  The  lower  current  of  air  being  rarefied  by  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun,  ascends,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored  by  a 
larger  body  of  dense  air,  which  rushes  forward  in  a  right  line,  and 
with  a  strong  current,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum. 

The  ancient  Portuguese,  not  being  acquainted  with  these  cii^ 
cuinstances,  thought  to  shorten  the  route  of  their  East  India 
voyages  by  hugging  the  continent  of  Africa ;  an  error  which 
inevitably  exposed  them  to  calms  and  storms,  and  sometimes 
prolonged  their  voyages  to  an  extent  of  two  and  three  years. 
Long  and  dear-bought  experience,  however,  has  since  taught 
navigators  to  hold  nearly  a  middle  course  between  the  two  conti- 
nents, in  which  diey  are  favoured  by  constant  tradewinds,  and 
where  they  may  allow  some  leeway  in  the  southern  tropics,  a 
I»-ecaution  necessary  when  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the  tropic  of 
Cancer ;  for  at  that  time  the  southeast  wind  inclines  very  much  to 
the  south.  Both  outward  and  homeward  bound  ships,  engaged 
in  the  India  trade,  should  therefore  cross  the  equator  in  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  of  west  longitude ;  by  which  means 
they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  American  continent,  and,  at  the  sam* 
time,  will  avoid  the  calms  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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Sliipe  sailing  from  the  United  States  <Hr  Europe,  between  the 
months  of  February  and  May,  after  having  passed  three  ox  four 
degrees  beyond  the  southern  tropic,  seldom  find  themselves  more 
ihan  96*.  or  26*  west;  which,  considering  the  trending  away  of, 
the  American  coast,  may  still  be  consideied  about  midway  between 
the  two  continenis. 

The  wind,  in  these  latitudes,  in  the  month  of  May,  will  generally 
be  found  variable,  as  if  equally  attracted  by  land  on  each  side ; 
but,  as  vessels  advance  farther  south,  in  the  months  t^  May  and 
June,  say  between  28'  and  36*,  the  wind  hauls  round  more  from 
the  westward,  and  is  generally  fresh  from  the  northwest  until  the 
passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  can  be  effected. 

East  of  the  Cape,  in  the  winter,  the  southeast  winds  frequently 
blow  fresh  for  several  days  successively ;  but  the  southerly  winds, 
in  this  quarter,  blow  vrith  most  violence  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
tropic  of  Ca|mcom.  As  the  land  on  the  southerly  eitremity  of 
the  African  continent  becomes  warmed  by  ^e  presence  of  the 
sun,  the  heavy  body  of  cold  air,  from  the  antarctic  seas,  rushes 
north,  with  strong  currents. 

Proceeding  on  a  few  degrees  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  the 
southeast  tradewind  blows  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  as  far  nearly 
as  the  Island  of  Java,  where  it  comes  in  reach  of  die  monsoons. 
Within  the  Mosambique  channel,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
two  great  bodies  of  land,  the  winds  partake  c^  tfa£  nature  of  mon- 
soons. 

The  seasons  in  Hindostan  are  distinguished  by  the  northeast 
and  southwest  moiuooru ;  but  farUier  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward  of  ^e  line,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  the  monsoons  blow 
from  different  quarters.  The  nordieasi  becomes  in  those  parts 
^e  northwest,  and  the  southwest  becomes  the  southeast.  These 
changes  are  owing  to  local  circumstances  ;  the  position  of  large 
bodies  of  land  and  water. 

In  speaking  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  mean  that  portion  of  the 
globe  contained  between  the  Gulf  (tf  Sinde  and  Bengal  on  the 
north,  to  the  tropic  (^  Capricwn,  south ;  and  bom  the  east  of 
Africa,  to  the  west  shores  of  New-Holland :  from  that  parallel 
of  latitude  to  the  south  pole,  containing  the  ocean  between  Africa 
and  New-Holland,  as  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  the  wind  may  be  said  to  blow  six  moolhl 
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firom  the  noitbeaat,  and  six  from  the  soutbweBt ;  thou^  this  is 
Bot  true  in  every  part  of  India.  The  northcaat  monsoon  is  said 
to  begin,  near  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  early  in  October ;  but,  in 
fact,  between  the  two  monaooos  (the  expiration  of  the  one  and  the 
commencement  of  the  other),  the  winds  and  currenta  are  Tsiiable 
on  this  coast ;  calms  frequently  prevail  dining  the  whole  month  of 
September,  and  eren  ia  October,  with  strong  currenta  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest.  At  this  season  the  sun  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  equinox,  which  be  croasss  about  the  twenty-second 
of  September.  As  bis  declination  increases  from  seven  to  fifteen 
degrees  south,  which  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-first  October, 
his  absence  from  the  northern  hemisphere  begins  to  be  felt  j  and  as 
the  air  becomes  rarefied  to  the  south,  the  warm  air  orer  the  Indian 
Ocean  ascends,  particularly  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  conlineot 
of  Africa ;  and  the  cold  air  frcon  the  north  meeting  the  east  tnde- 
wind,  they  press  forward  progiessiTely,  beginning  when  the  rare- 
faction takes  place,  and  continuing  to  an  immense  distance — thus 
forming  the  northeast  monsoon. 

The  Natal  mountains,  separating  India  from  China,  are  always, 
in  winter,  corered  with  snow.  From  this  firozen  eminence  a 
current  of  cold  air  will  more  with  considerable  velocity  towsrds 
the  tn^c  on  the  approach  of  the  sun,  until  the  equilibrium  ia  re- 
stored. At  the  latter  end  of  January,  the  sun  again  begins  to  le- 
tom  towards  the  nwth ;  and  as  he  approaches  the  equator,  the 
wind  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  near  the  land,  takes  a  different  di- 
rection. The  wind  cm  the  coast  of  Coromandel  no  longer  blows 
TitJently,  or  regularly,  from  the  northeast,  as  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monsoon,  and  soon  dies  away  to  a  regular  land  and 
Seabreeze.  But  these  land  and  seabreezes  do  not  take  place  un- 
til some  time  after  the  change  of  each  monsoon ;  for,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each,  the  monsoon  blows  regularly,  fw  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  immediately  on  the  coast,  with  trifling  variation  bom 
the  northeast  or  southwest,  according  to  the  season. 

The  wind  blows  constantly  every  year  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, tothe.latter  end  of  January;  continues  during  February, 
and  to  the  beginning  of  March,  subject  to  very  slight  variations ; 
but,  as  the  sun  approaches  towards  the  vernal  equinox,  the  winds 
again  become  variable  for  some  days,  as  they  woe  about  tbe  au- 
toanal  eqoiiua,  until  his  declinaaon  is  upwards  of  seven  degrees 
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north,  when  the  southwest  monsoon  seu  in ;  and  often,  on  the 
south  part  of  the  cout,  with  ^eat  violence. 

This  change,  or  reflux  of  air,  appears  to  be  put  in  motion  by 
the  same  mcane  as  that  which  comes  from  the  opposite  quarter — 
for  as  the  sun's  altitude  increases  daily  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  extensive  body  of  land  in  the  northeast  part  of  Asia  becomes 
hotter  than  the  ocean;  and,  consequently,  a  degree  of  rarefaction 
will  be  produced  orer  that  portion  of  the  continent,  while,  at  the 
same  season,  an  immense  body  of  cold  air  will  come  firom  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  continent  of  Africa,  in  the  aouthem  hemi- 
spbete,  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

The  principal  tracts  of  land  of  different  temperatures  on  the 
two  continents,  bearing  very  nearly  northeast  and  southwest  from 
each  other,  will  therefore  become  the  two  opposite  extreme  points 
of  rarefaction  and  craidensaUon ;  and  necessarily  be  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  northeast  and  southwest  monsoons. 

The  southwest  monsoon  blows  with  great  strength  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July ;  but  owing  to  a  range 
at  mountaina,  it  is  not  felt  with  much  nolence  on  that  of  Coro- 
mandel,  except  far  south.  Both  the  northeast  and  southwest 
monsoons  blow  at  first  in  fresh  gales ;  but  neither  of  them  in- 
creases to  a  hurricane.  From  natural  causes,  the  one  must  die 
away  before  the  other  sets  in.  Hurricanes  most  frequently, 
indeied,  it  might  be  said  always,  occur  near  laige  bodies  of  land. 

In  the  Mosambique  Channel,  the  notonsoone  conespraid  nearly 
with  those  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  if  not  in  their  commencement, 
at  least  in  their  dur^on.  The  southwest  beginning  in  April,  and 
continuing  tilt  Norember:  the  northeast  then  succeeding,  and 
continuing  imtil  April.  But  the  southwest  monsoota  in  this 
channel  is  the  fair  season,  and  the  wind  varies  sometimes  towards 
the  southeast  and  east-southeast  on  either  coast,  about  the  middle 
•f  November,  when  there  are  also  generally  regidar  land  and 
Seabreeze  s. 

The  northeast  monsoon  begins  early  in  November,  near  the 
Comoro  Islands  and  the  north  end  of  Madagascar;  but  seldom 
extends  beyond  San  Augustine  Bay,  which  is  near  the  south 
tropic.  Towards  the  Eastern  Isles,  the  tradeioiTid  prevails  over 
the  Indian  Ocean,  from  latitude  eleven  to  twen^-eight  sooth; 
while  to  the  south  and  east  of  Java.aad  Sumatia,  northwest  and 
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Boutheast  monsoons  prerail  at  the  different  seasoiiB,  The  loath- 
east  monsoon  commences  in  the  month  of  April,  and  continues 
till  November,  when  it  changes  to  the  northwest.  But  between 
the  monsoons,  the  winds  and  currents  are  light  and  variable. 

Throughout  the  whole  eitent  of  the  Eastern  Isles,  as  far  as 
Timor  and  Solor,  the  northwest  monsoon  brings  foul  weather,  ac- 
companied with  violent  wind  and  rain.  The  stormy  weather 
continues  all  Janoary,  and  until  the  middle  of  February;  but 
entirely  ceases  about  the  end  of  March.  In  April,  the  variable 
winds  render  the  weather  mild.  In  Hay,  the  southeast  wind  be- 
comes settled,  and  blows  steadily  during  4he  months  of  June  and 
July;  and  the  weather  continues  fine  until  the  end  of  September. 
In  the  month  of  October,  the  southeast  monsoon  dies  away,  and 
the  wind  again  becomes  variable  uqtil  the  northwest  again  sets  in. 

Now,  if  we  refer  to  the  map,  we  shall  find  New-HoUond,  an 
immense  tract  of  land  to  the  southeast  of  the  Suada  IsUnda  and 
the  Moluccas,  situated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  tropics. 
When,  therefore,  the  sun  is  nearest  his  highest  declination  north, 
which  of  course  is  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
rarefies  the  air  over  the  continent  of  Asia,  the  current  of  air  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  independently  of  the  tradewind,  will  more 
from  ^e  southeast,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  to  the  northwest. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  while  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical  over  a  part  of  New-Hol- 
land, the  current  of  air  through  the  Sunda  Islands  and  the  Mo- 
luccas  will  come  from  the  northwest,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  made 
by  the  Twefaction,  and  thus  cause  an  alternate  monsoon  of  south- 
east and  northwest* 

It  should  be  home  in  mind  by  navigators  in  the  eastern  seu,  ' 
that  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  of  Cochin 
China,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  China,  the  soudiwest 
monsoon  commences  on  the  coast  in  the  month  of  April ;  but  out 
at  sea  in  those  parts,  it  does  not  change  until  a  month  later.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  that  on  ^e  north  part  of  Borneo  to  the  Islands 
of  Paiagoa  and  Luconia,  it  is  seldom  known  to  blow  constantly 
before  fi^om  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  of  Hay.  As  the  south- 
west monaooD  continues  only  about  six  months,  and  commences 

•  diffier  M  the  Unaaoiu. 
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near  the  coast,  it  there  ceases  first  in  like  manner,  and  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  noitheaat. 

Thus,  it  is  erident,  that  ^e  northeast  and  southwest  monsoons 
reign  constantly  to  the  north  of  the  line,  to  the  eastward  as  well 
as  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  Sinde ;  while  the  northwest  and 
southeast  monsoons  1o  the  east  are  confined  to  the  south  of  the 
line,  within  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  New-Holland. 

In  the  ftresent  improved  state  of  nangalion,  when  not  only  the 
maiiners  are  more  skilful,  bm  vessels  better  coutrucled  and  found 
than  formerly ;  furnished  with  chronometers,  and  other  well-con- 
structed instruments,  the  merchant  may  undertake  his  voyage  to 
India  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  But  if  he  consider  the 
expense  incurred  by  delay,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  ship,  and 
'  wishes  to  avoid  all  the  diffit^ulties,  inconveniences,  and  dangers 
of  contrary  winds,  let  him  keep  in  mind,  that  by  sailing  from  the 
United  States  in  the  spring,  and  with  good  management,  a  voyage 
may  be  made  in  twelve  weeks ;  and  that  by  embarking  either 
mach  later  or  earlier,  he  may  not  arrive  in  less  than  foor  or  five 
months! 

By  skilful  navigaKss,  a  letoro  voyage  from  India,  in  well-found 
ships,  may  Ife  undertaken,  in  like  manner,  at  nearly  any  season 
of  the  year;-  but  the  moat  favourable  time  is  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  die  first  of  March. 

Al  the  commencement  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  &T0ured  by 
both  winds  and  currents,  vessels  will  soon  get  clear  at  the  Golf 
of  Sinde  or  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  very  probably  cross  the  line 
with  a  fresh  breeze,  and  not  be  detained  by  calms,  between  the 
monsoons  and  the  southeast  trade.  December  will  be  a  good 
month  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  prevailing  winds 
vrill  be  from  Uie  sontheast,  the  fairest  that  can  blow.  To  the  west 
of  the  Cape,  the  wind  will  generally  be  light,  but  fair;  and  in  a 
few  days,  «  vessel  may  gain  the  regular  trade;  and  crossing  the 
eqoator  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  sun  still  far  to  the  aoutb- 
ward,  the  vessel  is  not  likely  to  be  detained  by  calms,  provided 
she  keeps  about  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  west  longitude  bam 
Greenwich. 

Such  are  tlte  remarkable  effects  of  some  of  those  aerial  cm* 
renu  which  distinguish  the  different  hemispheres  of  our  globe. 
Who  can  contemplate  the  subject  without  giving  utterance  to 
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sentiinants  of  wcmder  and  TenentioD?  What  migb^  agende* 
are  the  winidt — "the  many-Toiced  and  riewless  winds !"  What 
powerful  and  unireraal  agents  they  are  on  the  surface  of  this  re- 
Tolring  sphere !  How  they  room  in  the  woods,  compeUing  the 
giants  of  the  forest  to  tremble  with  fear,  and  humbly  bow  to  their 
influence !  How  mightily  they  rush  down  the  hill-sides,  and  sweep 
over  the  plains,  singing  Uieir  wild  and  solemn  notes  of  triumph  as 
they  pass ! ,  How  they  career  over  the  wide  waters,  exciting  them 
to  tumult,  and  driving  on  the  waves  till  they  &11  thondeiing,  but 
exhausted,  on  the  shore  I 

"  Nothing,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  can  illustrate  so  livingly 
our  idea  of  a  spirit,  as  a  mighty  wind,  present  in  its  amazing 
power  and  sublimity,  yet  seen  only  in  its  effects."  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  illustration  holds  good  in  case  of  a  gentle  as  well 
as  a  migb^  wind.  What  is  ntoie  like  the  ministry  of  a  gnt* 
cious  and  soothing  spirit,  than  the  soft  breathing  of  a  gentle 
wind,  bringing  cooloeas  to  the  fereted  brow,  and  peace  to  the 
panting  heart !  Hay  it  not  be  said  that  the  winds,  in  their  dif- 
fiexent  raanifestations,  suggest  no  faint  or  unworthy  idea  of  the 
majesty  and  the  mercy  of  the  one  Supreme  Spirit? 

How  indispensable  to  the  salubrity  of  our  earthly  dwelling- 
place,  are  the  ever-moving  and  changing  winds.  They  may  be 
called  the  exercise  of  our  atmosphere,  by  which  it  preserves  ita 
healthful  principles,  and  shakes  off  the  terrible  evils  of  stagna- 
tion.  The  heat  and  cold  of  the  several  zones  of  the  earth  are 
efficiently  tempered  by  means  of  the  winds,  which  convey 
grateful  coolness  to  heated  cltmes,  and  no  leas  gratefiil  warmth 
to  frozen  ones.  And  how  could  those  floating  cisterns,  the 
clouds,  be  home  from  land  to  land,  to  replenish  the  fountains,  and 
re&esh  and  fertilize  the  grounds,  were  they  not  propelled  and 
guided  by  the  winds  ?     "  He  raaketh  the  winds  his  messengers." 

Where  would  be  the  ecnnmeice  between  distant  countries, 
vrithout  the  winds  ]  Inconstant  as  they  are  said  to  be,  yet  how 
much  of  the  business  of  the  world  depends  upon  their  constancy  ! 
What  is  the  mariner  without  the  winds  ?  And  his  goodly  ship, 
what  is  it?  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  "a  thing  of  Ufa,"  as  it 
dashes  ande  the  foam,  and  rides  over  the  billows.  But  a  calm 
soon  convinces  us  that  it  is  not ;  and  as  it  rolls  heavily  and  un- 
easily on  the  waters,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  helpless  and  useless 
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a  machine  it  is,  without  the  winds.  And  the  same  power  which 
propels  ihe  noble  frigate,  or  with  equal  ease  a  nation's  fieet, 
disdains  not  to  waft  the  fishennan'B  boat  to  the  scene  of  his  p»- 
tient  toil,  and  back  to  his  humble  dwelling ;  and  refuses  not  its 
aid  to  the  savage,  as  he  pHes  his  light  canoe  among  the  eTer-grees 
islands  of  the  Uopic  seas ! 

Thus  widely  connected  wiUi' human  buaihess  and  interests, 
how  deeply  are  the  winds  united  with  human  affections  and  sym- 
pathies !  How  sinks  the  heart  of  maid  or  wife  as  the  wind  sets 
in,  which  is  to  bear  brother,  lover,  or  husband,  farther,  and  still 
farther  from  her  presence ;  and  how  beats  ^e  same  true  heart 
while  the  wind  is  blowing  which  is  bearing  brother,  lorer,  or 
husband,  nearer,  and  still  nearer,  to  the  fond  hearts  that  sigh  for 
his  return !  The  tender,  affectionate,  and  anxious  wife,  whose 
husband  is  tossed  on  the  far-distant  billow,  how  swells  and  throbs 
her  fond  and  gentle  heart,  when  the  hoarse  singing  of  the  midnight 
blast  salutes  her  ear !  Oh,  bless  and  protect  him,  gracious 
Heaven,  and  in  thine  own  good  time  restore  him !  The  rirtuotts 
affection  which  glows  in  her  bosom,  is  but  an  emanation  from 
Thee,  the  fountain  of  light  and  love. 

.  Every  breeze  that  passes  over  the  land  is  commissioned  with 
a  thousand  kind  and  tender  wishes  to  the  sea ;  and  every  loud 
blast  is  burdened  with  anxious  fears  and  earnest  prayen.  The 
storm  that  rises  at  night  awakes  many  a  parent  to  think,  till  the 
day  dawns,  of  the  son  who  is  perhaps  exposed  to  its  fiiry,  and  to 
commend  his  keeping  to  One  "  whom  the  winds  fni  seas  obey." 
Are  there  not  friends,  in  our  own  loved  homes,  thus  thinking  of  us  ? 
Blessings  on  their  heads  !  And  may  every  zephyr  that  breathes, 
and  every  wind  that  blows,  bear  to  them  only  health,  good  tidings, 
and  peace! 

Winged  onwaid  by  the  same  great  moving  agent  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  the  Potomac,  after  having  passed  through 
the  Bashee  Straits  and  gained  the  northeast  trade,  as  before  men- 
tioned, shaped  her  course  across  the  vast  Pacific.  Nothing  of 
interest  or  importance  occurred  during  a  rather  unpleasant  passage 
of  fifty  days,  when  she  approached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  die 
evening  of  the  twenty-thicd  July.  "  Lend  <»  the  weathar-bow," 
shouted  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  mast-head.  It  waa  the  Island  of 
Oahii. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Sandwich  IiUndi,  theif  immW  and  location — Tha  laUnd  of  Oilm — ladoIeAca 
of  dw  lUtitM — PreMntment  at  Court — Town  of  Hosomrn,  maAeta,  houses,  tar- 
ninm,  food,  ^.  of  the  oatne^-HoqutaUe  reeapttoit  and  entartirnmanl — A 
Xwni,  01  bubaciw— Aniial  i^  the  young  king — Dinner  on  boud  the  bigMo — 
Honoon  paid  him — His  attention  to  the  Amsricane — Indiaa  wH-dance — A  ioj«l 
banquet — Battle-ground  of  Tamehamclia-^A  supper  at  the  palace — Dramatic  per- 
fcnnancea — The  cammodore'*  officEal  intomew  with  the  king — Taking  leave — 
Sailing  of  the  bigste — Reflectioot  on  her  visit — Miaaionariea  and  foreign  residents. 

Tut  cei«btMed  group  of  iskoda  in  the  Pacific  Otxan,  whicb 
Cooke  nKDied  in  honour  of  his  patron,'  the  Eul  of  Ssndwich, 
comprises  ten  in  number,  which  are  situated  just  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  in  longitude  from  154°  60*  to  160°  34'  east 
These  islands  are  about  fire  thousand  miles  east  of  Canton,  is 
China ;  and  about  fWo  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
American  coast. 

The  four  principal  islands  of  the  group  &re  called  Hawaii,  Mowee, 
Oahu,  and  Tauai ;  which  were  once  governed  by  separate  and  in- 
dependent kings  ;  but  the  whole  are  now  under  one  mimareh,  a 
young  prince  called  Kauikeaauli,  who  is  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Tamehameha,  whose  wisdom  and  prowess  first  subdued 
and  tmited  them  under  one  government.  The  young  king  is  not 
yet  of  age ;  but  acts  under  the  advice  and  directirai  of  his  ann^ 
the  queen  regent,  daughter  of  the  great  conqueror  just  mentioned. 
An  amicable  visit  to  this  court  (which  is  located  at  the  Island  of 
Oahu)  ioi  the  purpose  of  improving  our  commercial  relatitHis,  vraa 
comprised  in  ^e  instractions  of  our  government  to  Commodore 
Oownes,  when  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Potomac,  on  her  present 
voyage  around  the  world. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Island  of  Oahn,  which  she  made  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-thiid  of  July,  was  &r  frtHu  interesting. 
In  the  evening  previous,  Diamtmd  Hill  was  seen  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  roads,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  anchm-. 
At  sundown,  the  wind  hauled,  and  compelled  the  frigate  to  stand 
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off  all  that  night ;  but  the  next  day,  about  sundown,  she  came  to 
anchn  in  the  Bay  of  Waititi.  Prerioua  to  coming  to,  however, 
she  waa  boarded  by  some  of  the  American  and  English  resideiitB ; 
and,  at  some  distance  outeide  the  harbour,  a  boat  came  along- 
side with  a  pilot. 

The  Potomac  finally  anchored  in  twenty-one  fathoms  of  water, 
about  one  mile  from  a  reef  of  coral  rocks  that  stretches  across 
what  is  called  the  inner  harbour,  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  pas- 
sage for  vessels  to  enter  and  depart,  and  forming  a  complete 
natural  breakwater  to  the  anchorage  within.  Abreast  of  her  was 
the  village  of  Waititi,  consisting  of  a  few  huts,  and  two  or  three 
cocoanut  groves.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  island  appeared 
handsomely  distributed  into  valley  and  hill,  extending  far  back,  and 
rising  into  lofty  mountains.  The  low  land,  near  the  water,  was 
sprinkled  with  habitations  ;  but  no  great  beauty  was  visible — no 
cultivation  apparent.  The  mountains  in  the  back  ground  relieved 
the  eye  by  a  show  of  verdure ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Honoruru,  and  almost  everywhere  within  view  of  the  ship,  a 
bleak  and  barren  aspect  characterized  the  picture. 

On  the  following  day,  the  American  and  English  consuls,  being 
the  only  fweign  public  charactere  on  the  island,  paid  their  respects 
to  the  commodore  on  board  the  firigate ;  which  also  fired  a  salute 
in  honow  of  the  port  and  government  This  customary  mark  of 
respect  was  promptly ,  returned  by  the  fort  on  shore.  Several 
canoes  came  alongside,  manned  by  natives ;  some  of  them  par- 
tially clothed  with  sailOTs'  frocks  and  trousers ;  but  mostly  eidter 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  with  noUiing  but  a  piece  of  topo,  or  native 
cloth,  thrown  overtheir  shonlden. 

AxaoDg  the  numerous  visiters  of  this  character,  was  the  brother 
of  one  of  our  men,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  United  State* 
seme  yean  ago,  by  the  Peacock.  The  meeting  of  these  two 
near  and  long-aeparsted  relatives,  was  singuUr  indeed.  As  the 
visiter  came  up  the  ship's  side,  our  man  waited  in  the  gangway 
to  receive  him.  He  was  almost  naked,  having  nothing  but  the 
maro,  or  girdle,  around  his  loins.  They  both  stood  for  some 
time,  looking  each  other  fiill  in  the  face,  without  uttering  a  word, 
but  appearing  to  force  upon  themselves  the  recollections  of  each 
other's  countenance.  After  ftiDy  satisfying  themselves  aa  thii 
point,  ourinu  ezUnded  hit  hand,  caught  the  other  l^  the  amit 
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and  led  him  below,  in  lilence.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  eitfabr  - 
-~iio  greeting,  no  salutation  passed — off  tbey  went  together.  But 
Uw  stnnger  soon  -aiierward  returned,  dressed  in  some  ol  his 
tKTotbw's  clothes ;  and  with  some  under  his  ano,  he  got  into  his 
boat  and  pulled  ashore.  They  did  not  publicly  manifest  the  least 
sign  of  affection  for  each  other.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  one  Was 
ashamed  of  the  o^r*s  nakedness ;  and  the  other  felt  his  own'  in- 
feriority. They  were  afterward  of^n  seen  together ;  and  the 
poor  flow's  altered  and  improved  habiliments,  procfaimed  the 
liberality  of  his  more  fortunate  relatiTe. 

Through  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  foreign  residents,  almost 
every  house  was  open  to  the  officers,  and  horses  always  at  their 
serrice.  ■  Equestrian  recreations  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  for- 
eigners, and  such  natives  aS'can  afford  to  keep  horses.  There  are 
a  greaUmany  of  these  useful  animals  on  the  islaiid,  brought  from 
the  Spanish  Main.  Very  few,  if  any,  have  been  raised  here. 
The  natives  ride  hard,  and  their  horses  are  not  well  kept. 

'  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Stewart's  ^gh  encomtum  on  the  roads,  we 
feel  compelled  to  say  that  they  are  far  from  goodf  and  Uiat  the 
<Hie- leading  to  the  village  of  Waititi,  opposite  the  frigate,  is  the 
only  one  that  deserves  the  tiame.  This  is  bud  and&moo^,  about 
two  mile's  in  length,  and  affords  quite  a  pleasant  ride.  The  sea- 
breeze  here  render^  th%  air  fresh  and  agreeable,  and  the  prospect 
is  not  without  its  charms.  Far  at  the  eye  can  reach,  extends  the 
ocean ;  and  there  rides  the  gallant  Potomac,  heaving  in  the  long 
swell,  and  almost  within  the  tremendous  surf  that  breaks  and 
cnabs  in  immense  rollers,  over  the  coral  reef.  Here  and  there  a 
few  coCoanut  gi^ves,  on  one  side  the  little  village  of  Waititi, 
and  just  back  the  higher  peaks — and  tbe  scene  is  complete. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  an  eipiees  was  sent  off  for  the 
young  Kitig  Kaoikeaouli,  who  had  but  a  few  days  before  left- this 
itland  for  th^t  of  Mowee,  where  he  attends  the  missionary  school. 
Tn  the  meantime,  the  coomiodbre  and  a  party  of  officers  called 
npon  the  authorities  of  the  place,  the  queen  regent,  the  gov- 
elruH-,  and  (he  remainder  of  the  royal' &mily  and  household.  The 
commodore  was  attended,  on  this  occasion,  by  tbe  American  and 
English  consuls,  and  many  of  the  merchants,  all  in  full'  dress. 
They  were  received  in  due  form,  at  the  palace  of  the  Queen 
Regent  Kinau.  As  they  Walked  in  procession,  it  required  the 
c  c 
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utmost  vigilance  of  several  police  officers  to  keep  off  the  <avwd, 
such  was  their  cnriosity  to  see  the  stranger*. 

The  preseDtation,  which  was  very  ceremonious,  was.  perfonned 
by  die  American  consul.  The  queen  regent  ia  the  niece  of  the 
oelebnied  Karaimoku,  or  Billy  Pitt,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
and  daughter  to  the  great  Tamehameha,  the  Napoleon  of  the 
Sandwidi  Islands.  Her  husband  is  colonel  of  the  troops.  He 
is  not  by  birth  a  chief ;  but  being  possessed  of  rather  more  intel- 
ligence than  some  4)therB  of  his  countrymen,  was  chosen  as  a 
companion  to  the  late  King  Riko-Riho,  on  his  visit  to  Gngland ; 
and  on  ^e  death  of  Kinau's  husband  (Governor  Bcki\  was 
chosen  by  her  as  partner  for  life ;  owing,  in  all  probabiUty,  to  hi* 
having  been  a  favourite  of  RihO'Riho.  He  is  not  a  man  of  much 
authority,  having  no  voice  in  the  council  of  the  slate ;  but  may, 
of  course,  do  much  in  advising  the  queen  regent  in  secret.  The 
present  queen  regent  has  not  long  been  so;  her  predecessor 
having  died  but  a  few  weeks  before  ihe  arrival  of  the  Potomac. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  royal 
lamily;  is  the  immense  size  of  the  persons  who  compose  it;  thitf 
of  Kinau,  the  queen  regent,  in  particular.  The  weight  of  Kua- 
kini,  or  governor,  or  John  Adams,  as  he  chooses  to  be  called,  is  now 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty,  as  he  informed  our  officers ;  although 
some  months  previoiuly  be  weighed  somewhat  more.  That  of 
Kinau  is  two  hundred  and  fift; ;  and  this,  for  a  lady,-  is  no  small 
quantity ! 

The  reader  has  doubtless  already  a  correct  idea'  of  the  town  of 
Hononmi,  from  the  description  of  the  Rev.  Hr.  Stewart,  s  journal 
of  whose  residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ia  before  the  public. 
Honorum  is  ndt  regularly  laid  out,  although  ifiany  of  the  streets 
run  at  right  angles.  The  houses,  at  some  distance,  look  much 
like  hay-mounds,  the  reefs  angling  almost  down  to  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  a  pardcular  kind  t>f  thatch.  The  only  di&r* 
ence  inthe  external  appearance  of  these  edifices  consists  in  their 
size,  many  of  them  being  extremely  large.  The  royal  palace 
and  the  churches  are  the  largest.  The  dwellings  Of  the  foreign 
residents  are  buiU  of  stone  or  frame-work.  The  mission-house 
is  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  town ;  it  is  large,  end  to  all  appearances 
the  most  comfortable  on  the  island.  It  is  certainly  the  most  ca- 
pacious, and  tbe  beet  built,  being  of  stone,  aitd  well  whitewasbed. 
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The  interior  of  the  houses  vaiy  much,  of  poUrse,  as  to  comfor^  . 
coQTenience,  and  elegance,  in  propwtion  to  the  respectabiHty  of 
the  ownen,  and  their  means  to  support  it  Those  of  the  poorer 
class  are  extremely  filthy ;  while  those  of  the  belter  sort  are 
neat  and  airy.  The  floor,  or  rather  the  ground,  is  covered  with 
mats,  three  or  four  deep.'  la  one  comer  is  a  platform  of  boards, 
rising  five  to  ten  inches  &om  the  ground,  and  covered  with  six, 
eight,  or  .ten  mats,  or  even  more,  if  the  means  of  the  possesaor 
will  allow  it;  the  upper  onea  being  very  fine,  and  handsomely 
made.  This  is  the  native  bed.  The  apartment — for  there  is  but 
one  in  each  house — has  generally  a  screen  across,  behind  which 
is  seen  a  bed  of  our  .own  kind.  They  have  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture; no  chairs— no  tables — for  they  are  not  wanted ;  as  the, na- 
tives are  accustomed  to  sit  upon  mats,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Turks. 

In  their  food  thsy  are  extremely  temperate.  Fish  they  cut 
up  in  small  pieces,  and  eat  with  poe,  made  of  the  taro  plant; 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  vegetables  we  ever  ate.  It  is  the  arum 
esculentum  of  botanists,  and  is  generally  known  by  Uie  names  of 
the  wild  Indian  and  French  turnip.  It  grows  in  the  marshes,  and 
is  the  principal  food  of  these  islanders.  That  preparation  of  it 
which  is  called  poe,  is  jnade  by  boiling  these  roots  twice,  and  then 
keeping  it  some  time.  It  much  iesenbl<>.H  starch,  and  is  eaten, 
or  rather  cqnveyed  to.  the  mouth,  with  the  two  first  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  The^  islanders  do  i)ot  eat  much  meat  of  any  kind ; 
their  principal  diet  being  vegetables.  There  are  but  few  domestic 
utensils  of  any  kipd  in  their  dwellings,  and  such  as  they  have  are 
principally  of  native  production. 

In  dress  they  vary  as  much  as  in  their  style  of  housekeeping ; 
some  wearing  silk,  others  cotton,  but  most  of  them  the  native 
dress  only.  We  think  that  the  men  are  better  off  in  this  respect 
than  the  women ;  fen:  many  of  the  former  dress  neatly  in  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion;  ^though  it  is  far  from  an  imcommon  sight  to^ee 
them  in  groups,  nearly  naked;  and  the  women  with  the  tapa 
rolled  round  tlwir  forms  as  their  only  covering. 

They  have  no  regular  market-houses;  but  near  to  the  watering- 
place  are  some  dirty  hula,  and  a  large  open  space,  where  meats, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  are  sold  in  the  morning.     This  is,  of  course, 
considered  and  called  the  market ;  and  here  may  be  bought  fish, 
ccS 
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flesh,  fowls,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  not  dear  by  any 
means.  The  vegetable's  comprise  almost  every  species ;  and  the 
fruits  are  generally  of  the  tropical  kind. 

From  the  moment  of  the  frigate's  arrival,  the  hospitality  of  nhe 
foreign  residents  was  kindly  extended  to  the  commodore  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Potomac,  and  continued  with  the  most  untiring  con- 
stancy. Every  house  was  open  to  the  strangers,  and  several  of 
our  oifficers  resided  on  shore,  at  the  hospitable  mansions  of  their 
kind  entertainers.  Among, other  entertainments,  they  were  in- 
vited by  the  foreign  residents  to  attend  a  luau,  at  die  valley  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stewart.  This  ezcursion  is  very  &r 
from  equalling  the  idea  which  former  descriptions  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  The  road  in  many  places  is  covered  with  brush, 
and  Uie  valley  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  small  trees, 
rocks,  and  mud.  This  was  owing,  however,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  heavy  rains  which  had  fallen  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Potomac.  The  idea  of  tnmpikes,  or  roads,  is  really  most 
ridiculous,  and  is  calculated  to  mislead  very  much  as  to  the 
extent  and  true  nature  of  the  advancement  of  this  island  in  such 
improvements.  And  the  splendid  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  of  the  numerous  handsome  vehicles  and  carriages,  are  more 
in  th^  poetical  workings  of  the  imaginatioH  than  a  drawing  from 
reality.  Few  of  these  articles  are  on  the  islands ;  and  if  there 
were,  they  could  not  be  used : — for,  excepting  the  ride  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  of  about  two  miles  or  more,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  island,  at  least  as  far  as  our  observation'  ex- 
tended, where  they  could  be  used :  and  as  for  roads,  we  again 
repeat,  that  there  are  no  such  things.  The  island,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  as  much  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  the  exceptions  juvt 
mentioned,  as  when  first  discovered  by  Captain  Cooke. 

A  htau,  the  festival  alluded  to  above,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
what  is  called  a  barbecue,  or  a  pic-nic.  The  word  luau,  of  itself, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  taro-tops  boiled ;  and  any 
thing  is  said  to  be-  luaued  when  it  is  cooked  with  these  greens. 
At  these  luaus,  every  thing  is  cooked  in  the  native  style.  A  large 
bole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  fire  is  placed  at  Uie  bottom,  and 
covered  with  small  pieces  of  wood;  and,  when  well  ignited, 
stones  are  heaped  upon  it.  When  the  whole  becomes  heated,  the 
green  leaf  of  thtf  faro  is  placed  upon*  them,  and  then  the  Arrides 
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to  be  cooked — such  as  pigs,  turkeys,  dogs,  mutton,  &c.,  with  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  not  forgetting  the  taro  itself.  These  aie 
t^eo  covered  with  taro^wvet  once  more,  and  heated  stones,  with 
leaves  and  grassland  finally  earth  is  thrown  over  the  whole  mass, 
so  as  not  to  allow  any  of  the  heat  or  steam  to  escape.  When  thus 
cooked,  the  meats  preserve  all  their  jiiicea,  and  the  flavour  is  bu- 
perior  taaay  thing  of  the  kind  cooked  in  any  other  form.  It  takes 
considerable  time  for  a  meal  to  be  prepared,  as  the  process  of 
cooking  is  slow.  The  2aro-tops  make  a  most  pleasant  addition 
to  meats,  and  a  very  favourite  dish,  eaten  &b  our  spinage. 

In  about  a  week  after  the  Potomac's  arrival  at  Oahu,  the  young 
king,  KauikeaouU,  arrived  from  Mowet,  a  small  island  to  wind- 
ward, with  all  his  suite,  in  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  his 
majesty.  And  two  days  afterward  the.cammodore  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  him  and  all  the  royal  family,  at  which  the  residents 
of  the  place  were  present.  At  ten  o'clock  all  the  boats,  &om  the 
launch  down,  were  fitted  up,  and  started  for  the  shore,  to  bring  off 
the  company.  The  king  and  luMes  were  to  come  off  in  the  com* 
modore's  boat ;  the  ladies  of  the  mission  in  the  next  boat ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  boats  were  filled  as  they  arrived.  The  ship  had 
been  put  in  the  moat  complete  order  for  this  occasitHi,  and  the 
white  dresses  of  the  sailors  contrasted  well  with  the  full  dress  of 
tfie  officers. 

As  the  young  luiig,  Kauikeaouli,  came  over  the  side,  the  yards 
were  manned ;  while  the  marines,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  op- 
positQ  side  of  the  deck,  presented  arms.  As  his  majesty  walked 
aft,  a  salute  of  tw«Bty-one  guns  was  fired ;  thus  paying  him  all 
the  honours  due  to  the  President'of  the  United  States  himself.  At 
the  discbarge  of  the  last  gun,  the  frigate's  band,  on  the  quarter- 
deck, sliuck  up  the  animating  strain  of  "  God  save  th^  king." 

The  King  Kauikeaouli,  or  Tamehameha  III.,  is  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  middling  size,  and  welLmade.  His  colour  is 
very  dark,  but  not  black ;  his  hiur  is  thick  and  black ;  his  form 
good ;  but  hinfoot  bespeaks  him  no  European.  His  features  are 
large,  but  not  bad,  and  his  counteiumce  is  rather  agreeable.  He 
wore  a  full  dress  of.^e  Windsorimifoim,  with  two  gold  epaidets ; 
B  star  on  his  left  breast,  cocked  bat,  and  sword.  He  did  not  a^ 
pear  abashed  by  the  parade  made  for  him ;  but  there  was  no  super- 
abundance of  dignity  in  his  appearance  or  bearing,  though  hit 
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manners  were  tolerably  ea«y  and  graceful.  The  colonel  wa> 
also  attired  in  a  very  neat,  full-dress  uniform,  ^nd  aeveral  others 
were  equally  well  apparelled  for  the  occasion.  Soon  after  the 
king  came  the  queen  regent,  and  other  fair  ones  of  the  royal 
household. 

As  the  sea  is  heavy  where  our  ship  had  to  he,  oUc  usual  ac- 
commodation-ladder was  not  rigged,  and  we- were  compelled  to 
hoist  our  royal  visiters  on  board  by  means  of  a  "  whip-  and  chair," 
suspended  from  the  mainyatd.  The  chair  being  lowered  into  the 
boat,  the  lady  was  placed  in  it ;  and,  at  Uie  sound  of  the  boat- 
swain's pipe,  she  soon  swung  between  heaven  and  the  billows, 
hoisted  up  by  about  fifty  of  our  trua^  lads  in  white  jackets,  and 
landed  safely  on  deck. 

This  feat  being  performed  with  characteristic  address,  and  each 
visiter  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner,  the  ladies  were  led  to  the 
cabin  by  the  officers.  They  were  aU  dressed  in  black  silk  frocks 
and  bonnets ;  not  peculiarly  elegant,  but  neat  and  lady-like,  l^e 
daughter  of  Kuakini,  or  Governor  Adams,  being  younger,  was 
more  gaudily  attired  in  blue  satin  and  a  handsome  gauze  bonnet. 
These  ladies  were  all  conspicuous  for  their  size,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  were  proportionably  beauti^, 
as  beauty  goes  here  altogether  by  dimensions. 

Another  boat  brought  off  the  king's  mite.  These  were  gen- 
erally dressed  in  citizen's  coats  of  blue,  with  gilt  buttons,  on 
which  was  stamped  TameAameAa  III.  They  were  all  fine  look- 
ing men,  well  made,  and  well  proportioned  as  to  size.  His  ma- 
jesty's armour-bearer  was  also  a  sort  of  chief,  and  wore  a  native 
helmet  of  the  yellow  feathers  of  a  rare  bird,  together  with  a  large 
cloak  over  his  shoulders  of  the  same  kii)d.  These  were  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  native  ornaments  we  ever  saw,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly valuable  on  account  of  there  being  but  few  of  them  now  on 
the  islands  among  the  chiefs.  Of  these  feathers  are  also  made 
ornaments  for  the  necks  and  heads  of  females.  Some  of  them 
are  partly  green,  red,  and  black ;  but  these  colours  are  taken  irom 
other  birds ;  the  yellow  alone  being  pecuUarly  rare,  and  so  highly 
appreciated.  Two  or  three  body-sprvants  carried  the  feather  or- 
naments, spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  being  the  grand  insignia 
of  royalty  am<mg  the  island^.  It  consisu  of  the  long  and  bright 
feathers  of  the  chicken-cock.    The  handles  are  neatly  wi^ngbt 
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^  the  white  and  black  whalebone,  combined  alternately ;  and  for 
a  native  piece  of  work,  is  miusually  neat. 

The  tnisBionahes  goon  after  airiTed,  and  the  party  being  col- 
lected, they  were  conducted  to  every  part  of  the  vessel.  The 
king  was  obaerrant,  as  were  also  many  of  the  chiefs,  some  of 
whom  spoke  very  good  English,  and  most  of  them  sufficiently  to 
tnake  themselves  understood.  These  courtly  personages  were, 
of  cquTse,  treated  with  all  the  respect  that  could  be  desilred  by 
them ;  but  they  did  not  look  for  any  unusual  degree,  and  com- 
ported themselves  in  a  very  friendly  and  agreeable  manner. 

After  having  been  shown  every  part  of  the  ship,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  that  had  ever  appeared  in  these  waters,  they  sat 
down  to  a  very  splendid  dinner-table,  spread  on  the  gundeck.  A. 
blessing  was  invoked  on  the  repast  by  Mi.  Bingham,  the  principal 
of  the  missionary  establishment  among  these  islands.  In  seating 
them  at  table,  the  great  difficulty  was  to  ascertain  the  ranks  of  the 
different  diiefs  forming  the  king's.suite.  It  seems  that  this  dis- 
tittctioQ  of  rank  and  claims,  of  precedence  are  carefully  respected, 
not  so  much  by  the  individuals  themselves  as  by  their  sovereign. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  important  matter  amicably  arranged,  uid 
a  blessing  invoked,  than  a  brisk  operation  commenced  with  the 
knives  and  forks,  in  which  every  one  appeared  to  contend  for 
precedence. 

At  the  first  suitable  cessation  of  this  amicable  contention,  the 
commodore  drank  the  king's  health  and  that  of  the  ladies.  After 
this,  every  one  eagerly  aspired  to  th^  same  honour,  of  drinking 
the  health  of  his  roytJ  highness ;  and  the  cry  of  "  King,  a  glass 
of  wiite  vrith  you,  if  you  please,"  resounding  from  all  quarters, 
was  really  amusing.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  is  always 
addressed. 

While  the  party  were  yet  at  dinner,  a  large  ship,  connnanded 
by  an  English  half-pay  lieutenant,  came  under  the  PotcHuac's 
stem,  and  letting  fiy  his  "  topgaUant-haUiards,"  fired  a  salute  of 
thirteen  guns  in  a  very  handsome  style,  which  was  of  coiuse  re- 
turned by  the  frigate.  This  was  an  act  of  courtesy  so  handsomely 
performed,  that  it  drew  every  one  from  the  table.  The  £!n^sb 
ship  then  filled  away,  and  stood  to  sea. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  day  was  one  of  great  interest,  novelty, 
BHrrimeat,  and  excitement.     The  missionaries,  of  course,  par- 
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took  but  sparingly  of  the  two  last ;  but  sppeored  not  displeased 
to  witness  the  enjoyment  of  otliers ;  although  the  moLion  of  the 
vessel  naust  hare  been  to  them  a  little  unpleasant.  They  retired, 
as  usual,  at  an  early  hour.  Before  tfaey  left  the  table,  however, 
our  band  performed  several  pieces  of  sacred  music ;  but  after  they 
had  retired,  airs  of  a  more  lively  character,  and  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion,  were  tastefully  executed. 

The  company  were  landed  in  the  same  style  which  distinguished 
their  reception ;  the  marines  on  deck,  and  the  men  on  the  yards, 
still  paying  con^liment  to  his  majesty's  departure !  Certainly,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  little  thought  of 
ever  being  thus  .honoured  by  a  power  so  peculiarly  situated  as 
ours;  and  whose  very  political  existence  was  not  thought  of!  It 
is  certainly  a  singular  and  rare  occurrence,  to  see  a  power  (or  the 
.agent  of  a  power)  just  risen  into  political  importance  in  the  great 
world  of  nations,  stretching  out  the  helping  hand,  and,  by  its 
cotintenance,  bringing  forward  a  Lttle  nation  of  islands ;  adding 
importance  to  its  government,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  by  tbe 
complimentary  ceremonies  paid  to  them.  It  seems  like  the 
strong  arm  of  vigorous  youth  leading  the  weak  and  tottering  child. 

From  the  time  of  the  .king's  arrival  at  Bonoruru  to  the  last 
moment  of  the  frigate's  stay  at  the  islands,  his  majesty  was  almost, 
constantly  on  board,  and  associated  much  with  the  officers.  He 
was  alternately  in  every  part  of  the  ship,  from  one  end  to  the 
other i  now  forward,  smoking;  then  in  tbe  waid-room;.next  in 
tbe  cabin,  with  the  commodore ;  conversing  on  the  affairs  of  his 
island,  and  receiving  much  good  advipe  to  guide  him  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  it ;  ever  asking  questions,  and  always  apparently 
interested.  On  these  occauons  he  was  always  dressed  en  citoyen. 
Out  tailors  made  one  Or  two  coats  for  him ;  and  his  appearaace 
was  always  very  genteel. 

On  one  occasion,  about  twenty  Northweat  Indians,  belonging  to 
one  of  ike  vessels,  came  on  board  the  fHgate  by  the  commodore's 
invitation ;  they  were  dressed  in  their  native  costume,  with  their 
blankets,  bows  and  arrows,  &c.,  and  performed  one  of  then*  na- 
tional war-dances.  Their  gesticulations  were  often  wild,  and  the 
expression  of  their  countenance  ultra  savage,  wJiile  their  howls 
•nd  shrieks  were  astounding  and  piercing  in  tbe  extreme.  The 
king  gazed  upon  their  perfonoances  with  an  interest  bondwing  on 
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wonder,  and  was  evidently  a  good  deal  excited.  "We  were  not  a 
little  amused  at  the  interest  hie  majesty  evidently  toqk  in  all  their 
different  turns  and  motians,  as  he  seemed  half  inclined  to  join 
them.  We  were  actually  afraid,  ^t  one  time,  that  the  Indian  in 
his  majesty  would  preponderate,  and  that  he  would  break  out  in 
earnest.  Whether,  however,  he  realty  restrained  himself,  or  that 
it  was  only  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  he  soon  got  over  it. 

This  war-dance  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  executed  per- 
formances of  the  kind  we  remember  ever  to  have  witnessed. 
When  their  glaring  eyeballs  were  fixed  upon  us,  the  bow  drawn, 
and  the  arrow  pwited  at  our  bosom — ^with  that  regular,  mtinoto- 
noQs,  forward  Indian  motion — we  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
move  out  of  the  way,  and  continually  changed  our  position. 
These  Indians  were  &om  the  northwest  coast,  to  which  our  ships 
resort  for  furs ;  and  were  taken  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing the  sea-otter  and  fur-seaL  They  are  often  thus  engaged  for 
a  certain  specified  time,  and  the  commodore  extended  this  act 
of  courtesy  towards  them,  thinking  it  might  be  of  service  to 
our  vessels  trading  on  that  coast,  to  let  them  know  that  such 
fcomidable  ships  as  the  Potomac  were  near  at  hand,  to  punish 
any  injury  or  aggression  which  oui  enterprising  navigators  mi^t 
receive  in  that  quarter.  They  appeared  much  struck  with  the 
immense  effect  of  our  great  guns ;  and  seemed  impressed  with  a 
degree  of  astonishment  on  contemplating  the  power  of  such  a 
ship.  The  effect  was  doubtless  a  good  one,  and  may  produce 
good  results. 

1%ree  days  after  this  dinner  on  board  the  frigate,  the  long 
invited  the  commodore  and  his  officers  to  a  Iwtu,  to  be  given  in 
the  valley  of  the  Pari,  near  the  precipice  of  Kohtu.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  we  remember  ever  to  have 
enjoyed,  and  lament  our  want  of  povrers  to  give  an  adequate 
'  description  of  it.  The  distance  was  about  nine  miles,  and  directly 
in  the  interior,  or  rather  across  the  eastern  extremity  ctf  the  islaitd. 

At  about  ten,  the  commodore  and  his  party  went  on  shore,  and 
found  that  the  king  had  ordered  all  his  horses,  of  which  he  has 
a  great  number,  to  be  in  readiness  for  those  who  had  not  otherwise 
provided  themselves.  Each  one  having  selected  his  animsJ,  the 
whole  mustered  at  the  house  of  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Jones, 
•11  in  high  spirits  and  well  mounted.    Here  they  were  soon  joined 
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by  the  kJng,  when  all  put  Bpurs  to  their  steeds,  and  away  they 
went  at  a  good  hand-gallop  through  the  town  of  HoDonim. 
Winding  round  ^e  base  of  Fort  Hill,  just  opposite  the  frigate, 
the  party  atnick  off  into  a  beaten  track,  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
which  Mr.  Stewart  calls  the  turnpike.  Here  they  separated,  and 
began  scattering,  each  one  choosing  his  companion ;  some  riding 
feat,  and  others  leisurely  along.  After- crossing  the  plain  back  of 
the  town,  they  entered  into  a  somewhat  cultivated  region.  Here 
a  stream  running  &om  the  mountains  supplied  the  taro-patcbes 
with  water ;  and  these  formed  a  handsome  scene,  rising  one 
abore  another  in  the  different  stages  of  advancement,  from  the 
light  yellow  to  the  dark  green  tops,  forming  a  picture  like  the 
Tariegated  beds  of  s  rich  garden  plantation.  On  the  land  around, 
running  Tines,  and  many  valuable  vegetables,  were  growing;  and 
the  country  on  all  sides  looked  delightfully  green. 

In  this  way  our  joyous  party  moved  along;  now  jumping  ft 
small  stream,  or  picking  their  way  through  the  narrow  path,  and 
Vion  galloping  over  the  grass,  where  the  evenness  of  the  ground 
would  permit.  They  soon  reached  the  battle-ground,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Stewart ;  where,  some  forty  years  before,  Tamehameha, 
&e  grandfather  of  the  present  king,  overcame  the  last  of  his 
enemies.  The  scene  was  truly  grand,  beautiful,  and,  with  all  its 
historical  associations,  intensely  sublime.  For  beauty,  it  is  inimi- 
table ;  the  day  was  delightful ;  and  the  Seabreeze  fresh  and 
pleasant  On  one  aide,  the  \afty  mountains,  crowned  to  the  very 
summit  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  green ;  here  and  there 
a  group  of  horsemen  ;  the  sea  far  in  the  distance,  and  a  beauti- 
ful verdant  plain  on  the  other  side ;  while  a  short  distance  ahead 
a  small  waterfrdl  leaped  from  the  mountain's  summit,  in  thin  and 
graceful  curves  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Such  was  the  scene — such  is  the  spot — where  the  great  Sand- 
wich king  fought  his  last  and  decisive  battle — triumphing  over  the 
last  of  his  implacable  foes  !  Stewart  himself  with  all  bis  talent 
for  description,  could  not  do  more  than  justice  to  such  a  scene  ! 
Again  our  party  started  off;  and  now  the  path  was  often  choked 
up  by  bushes  and  brushwood.  Many  parts  of  it  bad  the  day  be- 
fore been  cleared  for  the  present  occasion. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  spot  consecrated  to  the  festive  ritee 
cf  the  contemplated  banquet    It  was  a  handsome  green,  sur* 
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rounded  by  thick  groves,  at  the  foot  of  two  high  pealu.  Up  to 
these  we  rode,  through  a  nsirow  rarine.  On  reaching  the  sum- 
init,  one  of  the  moat  eublime  prospects  that  can  be  imagined 
presented  itself.  The  mountains  here  appear  to  break  off  abruptly, 
and  you  stand  at  the  yery  extremity,*  while,  nearly  a  thousand 
ieit  perpendicularly  below,  spreads  out  a  splendid  piain  of  many 
miles  in  circomference. '  There  beares  the  ocean,  in  all  its  sub* 
limily ;  and  far,  far  beyond,  rises  the  light  blue  form  of  some  ■ 
beautiM  sea-girt  island. 

From  this  immense  height,  the  panic-struck  enemies  of  the 
Tictorious  Tamehameha  were  compelled  to  leap,  in  order  to  escape 
the  enraged  victors,  and  perished  in  their  fall,  by  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rodu  below  I  It  was  an  awful  reflection — not  one 
escaped!  Althouf^  the  aide  isalmost  perpendicular  to  appear- 
ance, the  natives  from  below  sometimes  ascend  the  mountain. 
The  valley  below  is  that  of  the  Port. 

After  having  gazed  upon  and  enjoyed  this  glorious  prospect, 
and  the  freshness  of  a  delightful  Seabreeze,  our  delighted  party 
repaired  to  the  dining  spot  On  the  beautiful  greensward  were 
erected  four  or  five  temporary  huts,  constructed  of  the  boughs  of 
trees,  recently  cut,  and  thatched  with  grass.  Under  one  of  con- 
aiderable  length  was  the  table  already  spread ;  others  were  occu- 
pied by  several  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  to  whom  each  paid  his 
respects  on  dismounting,  and  was  received  by  them,  seated  on 
the  grass,  and  treated  with  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  flowers. 
Here  and  there  lay  scattered,  over  the  rich  green,  the  king  and  the 
different  chiefis  and  individuals  of  the  party,  refreshing  themselves 
after  their  ride.  The  scene  was  a  most  animated  one  of  rural 
luxury,  and  one  that  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

The  whole  party  soon  set  down  to  a  most  abundantly-burnished 
table,  loaded  with  savoury  viands,  cooked  after  the  native  fashion — 
or  luaued.    At  one  end  was  a  dog ;  which,  in  order  to  indifte  us 

■  The  bstth  that  dacidad  the  &te  of  Oubt,  b  die  conqneiti  of  T^mrinineht,  and 
waa  crowned  by  nclorr,  in  which  he  became  ade  monarch  of  Ihe  groap,  waa  fought  in 
the  Talley  loading  fiom  Honomru  to  thii  paia.  The  ICing  of  OoAu,  afiei  a  dsape- 
late  conflict,  fell  braTolf  at  the  head  of  hti  atrnj  ;  upon  nhich  a  complele  route  eo- 
•oad.  One  paity,  of  more  than  three  hundied  warnon,  fled  towaidi  thia  precipice, 
and  were  pnrniBd  eo  ctoadf,  and  with  ntch  relentleaa  poipoae,  a*  to  be  phnged, 
willuMit  an  eiceptioD,  from  the ImoeDdoa*  tlSt\  lo  Ike deplba  below! 
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to  eat,  had  the  bead  and  feet  of  a  pig  BBwed  on,  instead  of  its  own. 
But  without  this  stratagem,  all  would  have  eaten  of  it,  aa  we  bad 
beard  so  much  said  about  this  animal.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  it 
&om  pig,  so  much  did  the  taate  resemble  the  flaTour  of  that  ani- 
mal. These  dogs  are  a  peculiar  kind,  and  are  fed  for  the  pur- 
pose on  nothing  but  vegetables ;  and  though  not  numerous,  are 
always  eaten  on  great  occasioiu  of  this  kind. 

The  dinner  was  seryed  up  in  a  Tcry  handsome  style;  but 
nothing  of  rich  silver  coven  was  to  be  seen.  The  table-fumi- 
ture  was  all  substantial,  and  in  good  keeping. 

After  dinner,  the  well-satisfied  guests  rambled  about  to  enjoy 
the  prospect — then  mounted  their  horses,  and  off  again  the  whole 
company  started  for  Hononmi.  Some  of  them,  on  their  way 
back,  took  a  ride  up  Fort  HiU,  from  which  a  most  splendid  pros- 
pect was  enjoyed.  Over  the  level  plain  at  tbe  foot  of  the  hill,  the 
tovf\  lay  scattered,  into  which  the  whole  cavalcade  were  seen  gal- 
loping ;  while  the  taro-beds,  distant  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the 
shipjung  in  the  harbour,  presented  a  most  beautiful  and  variega- 
ted picture.  We  have  seldom  spent  a  day  more  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, from  the  novelty  of  the  incidents  and  scenery. 

On  Fort  Hill  are  a  few  old  guns  mounted,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  is  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high,  and 
^e  ascent  regular.  The  top  is  somewhat  of  a  plain,  gently  sink- 
ing towards  the  centre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  while  the  >iBland  was  fonning.  It  certainly  has 
tiiHnewhat  the  appearance.  There  is  but  a  slight  coat  of  verdure 
or  grass  on  the  plain,  and  the  sides  are  hard,  barren,  and  sandy. 
The  few  guns  before  mentioned,  command  the  whole  bay  and 
town ;  but  can  be  of  no  use,  and  must  have  cost  some  constden- 
ble  labour  to  raise  them  to  their  present  situation. 

Some  evenings  after  our  trip  to  the  Pari,  we  were  invited  to 
attend  a  supper  at  the  king's  palace.  We  all  attended  in  full 
dress.  Our  band  was  also  sent  on  shore.  On  our  arrival,  vre 
found  the  missionary  ladies  seated  among  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
family,  and  we  paid  our  respects  individually  to  them  all.  After 
this  we  had  time  to  look  around  us.  The  palace  was  certainly 
the  finest  native  building  we  had  seen;  and  though  its  interim 
was  not  T(Hd  of  «legaiice,  we  saw  no  "  glass  folding-doors."  The 
fiame,  ta  wicker-wcrit  linii^  of  the  tniier  house,  was  very  neat. 
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The  floor  was  covered  with  mats,  of  the  finest  teiCiire,  and  beau- 
tiiully  figured,  brought  from  some  neighbouring  island,  and  sent 
as  taxes.  The  supper-table  was  also  corered  with  a  mat,  and 
extended  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  The  usual  cur- 
tain ran  across  the  apartment,  and  enclosed  the  bed,  forming  a 
sitting-rocHll.  The  walls  were  lined  with  paintings  of  the  differ* 
ent  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Prussian  army,  sent  by  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  portraits  of  the  king,  Riho-Riho,  of  die  former 
queen,  and  also  of  George  IV^  were  set  in  rich  gilt  frames,  giving 
a  handsome  finish  to  the  apartment  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendendl,  at  the  head  of  the  room,  was  a  glorious  sight  to  look 
upon. 

In  due  time,  we  sat  down  to  a  stmiptnous  repast  of  cold  meats. 
No  wine,  bowexer,  was  presented ;  for  which  deficiency  the  king 
took  occasion  to  apologize  in  a  whisper,  saying  that  "  the  mis- 
sionaries did  not  like  it."  We  mention  this  anecdote,  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  influence  which  these  pious  labourers  hold  orer 
the  king  and  goremment ;  and  which,  wisely  bxercised,  may  be 
greatly  for  their  good.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  mission  are 
young  and  interesting,  and  all  of  them  are  very  agreeable.  They 
retired  early,  after  »ur  band  had  played  seveial  pieces  of  sacred 
music;  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  the  king  moved 
amoiig  us  with  all  the  gayety  of  youth,  entirely  throwing  off  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  the  presence  of  the  missionaries. 
After  looking  around  the  palace  and  grounds,  we  retired  much 
pleased,  indeed,  highly  gratified  with  the  entertainment. 

Some  nights  after  this,  our  corps  drtwuitique,  with  our  band, 
made  a  display  at  the  TTteatre  Royal  Honoruru.  The  king  was 
desirous  of  seeing  them  perform,  and  offered  his  palace  for  Uie 
occasion.  The  scenery  was  aU  taken  on  shore,  and  the  palace, 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  -At  the  usual  hour  for  such  enter- 
tainments, the  performance  cwmnenced.  Every  thing  vrent  on 
remarkably  well ;  the  pieces  having  been  rehearsed  on  board  ship, 
and  the  actors  did  their  utmost  to  gratify  the  audience.  The 
king  and  suite  formed  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  audr- 
ence,  and  his  majesty  seemed  highly  delighted  at  the  efforts  of  the 
•corps,  fr^uently  indulging  in  the  most  bcHsterous  and  umnoderate 
fits  of  lao^ter. 
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The  next  day,  an  official  interviflw  took  place  between  the 
reigning  powers  of  Oahu  and  Commodore  Downes ;  in  which  the 
claims  of  some  of  our  iderchants  at  the  island  were  introduced 
and  adjusted.  The  commodore  embiaced  this  opportunity  to  give 
the  king  much  good  advice  as  to  his  behariour  towaida;  American 
residents  on  the  island,  and  many  hints  as  to  bis  govemment.  Mr. 
Bin^am  was  there  a«  interpreter.  Every  thing  appeared  very  sat- 
isfactory on  the  part  of  the  king  and  queen  regent.  The  commo- 
dore was  a  great  favourite  with  the  king,  who  took  every  occasion  to 
show  his  feeling.  Indeed,  be  appeared,  when  we  talked  of  going, 
to  evince  the  greatest  regret,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  dbubt  his 
sincerity.  The  evening  before  we  sailed,  be  sent  on  board  a 
large  number  of  fine  hogs,  as  a  present  to  the  officers  and  crew. 
Thus,  after  spending  a  longer  time  than  we  had  remained  at  any 
place  during  the  cruise,  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  natives 
.  and  foreign  residents  of  Oahu,  on  the  16th  of  August  we  weighed 
our  anchor,  and  got  under  way.  The  king,  and  many  of  his  no- 
bles, with  the  American  merchants,  came  off  to  see  us  depart. 
The  breeze  was  fresh  and  pleasant ;  and,  after  performing  the 
evolution  of  tacking  onee  or  twice,  and  astonishing  his  majesty 
with  the  rapidity  of  our  movements,  and  the  jegularfky  of  every 
thing,  where  all  appeared  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  we 
hove  to — took  leave  of  our  friends — who,  after  giving  us  three 
cheers  from  their  little  vessel,  which  we  returned,  stood  for  the 
harbour ;  while  we,  crowding  sail  on  sail,  hurried  the  Potomac 
from  the  island  and  its  hospitable  inhabitants. 

That  the  island  is  growing  poorer,  is  indisputably  the  case ; 
and  considering  the  amount  of  labour  employed,  it  is  surprising 
the  quantity  produced.  This  goes  far  to  prove  the  natural  capa- 
cities and  resources  of  the  island  ;  and  yet  want  must  be  felt,  un- 
less more  attentioa  be  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Hie  taro- 
patches  require  little  labour;  but  other  articles  require  much. 
There  is  no  species  of  manufacttu«  on  the  island,  save  the  tappc^ 
cloths.  The  most  beautiful  mats  are  made  on  other  islands,  and 
are  brought  hither,  generally,  as  taxes  to  the  government. 

The  government  is  in  the  bands  of  the  queen  regent.  Kauike- 
eouli  is  yet  too  young,  being  a  minor ;  but  still  he  begins  to  take 
some  hand  in  state  affairs ;  official  documents  are  signed  by  him, 
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and  all  proclamationa  are  issued  in  his  name;  Of  course,  the 
queen  regent  has  her  away  over  liim,  and  always  will.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  rule  with  more  wisdom,  in  s(»ne  things, 
when  he  assumes  the  affairs  of  goveimnent  altogether. 

The  government  is  not,  by  any  means,  complicated  in  its  fonns ; 
erery  thing  is  plain  and  consistent.  Taxes  are  paid  in  money,  mats, 
articles  of  food,  or  sandal-wood.  The  public  treasury  is  very  low. 
The  king  pays  for  what  he  obtains  from  merchants  in  mats,  Sce^ 
whichare  sold  on  the  coast  of  Chib  and  Peru.  The  revenue  amounts 
to  something  considerable  in  port  charges,  when  the  whalers 
come  in  after  their  ciuise.  Some  months,  sixty  and  seventy  ves- 
sels are  at  anchor  at  the  same  time.  But  the  government  ac- 
knowledges a  very  heavy  debt  to  our  merchants,  which  it  is  de- 
sirous of  paying.  Some  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Potomac, 
Governor  Boki,  with  many  other  chiefs,  end  about  eighty  natives, 
in  the  brig  Tamehameha,  sailed  for  an  island  where  it  was  said 
mach  sandal-wood  was  to  be  had.  They  never  returned,  nor 
have  they  been  heard  of ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  blew 
dp  the  vessel,  as  there  was  a  coiuiderable  quantity  of  powder  aa 
board,  and  the  natives  smoke  at  all  times.  By  some  careleasnesv 
of  this  kind  it  must  have  happened.  Thus  they  lost  the  vessel, 
for  which  they  have  not  yet  paid,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
wherewith  to  pay  most  of  their  debts. ' 

The  king  owns  one  or  two  small  vessels,  but  no  men-of-war. 
There  is  httle  export  among  the  iriauds,  save  the  sandal-wood,  and 
that  is  becoming  very  scarce,  and  the  price  much  reduced  in  the 
Canton  market.  .Many  of  the  natives  go  on  board  whalers,  and 
other  vessels  stopping  at  the  island ;  so  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
vriU  have  many  sailors,  in  course  of  time ;  and  they  are  said  to 
make  remarkably  good  ones,  and  active  ones  too,  though  they 
have  not  that  appearance.  But  they  have  no  vessels  of  their  own 
to  go  in,  and  but  one  or  two  are  owned  by  merchants  at  the  island. 

These  islands  must  always  be  places  of  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying,  as  they  do,  between  the  tracks  of  vessels  bound  to 
China  and  the  £ast  Indies,  &om  the  coast  of  California,  and  the 
whole  of  South  America.  They  are  also  important  as  places  of 
refreshment  for  whalers,  after  their  long  and  hazardous  cruise  to 
capture  the, leviathan  of  the  ocean.  All  these  circumstances  tend 
to  render  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  naviga-. 
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tor  of  the  Pacific*  What  would  the  laborious  whaleman  do, 
after  toiling  five  or  six  long  months  upon  the  boisterous  Japair 
Sea,  ia  his  daring  pursuit,  &tigued,  and  out  of 'fresh  provisions, 
had  he  to  toil  his  way  to  the  coast  of  South  America  for  refresh- 
ments and  necessarieB  ?  At  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  muster 
in  mmibers,  and  find  wherewith  tQ  refit  them  ouce  more  for  the 
dangers  of  their  hazardous  profession.  Once  more  they  take  the 
sea,  revived  and  refreshed ;  and  in  a  few  days  find  themselves 
again  on  the  'ground,  where  the  persecuted  monsters  of  the  dee]^ 
driven  from  clime  to  clime  by  these  persevering  adventurers,  have 
now  taken  up  their  abode.  Here,  too,  the  northwest  trader,  after 
toiling  and  chasing  the  otter  and  seal  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, finds  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  winter  months,  near  at  hand ; 
and  from  whence,  in  a  ishort  time,  they  may  return  to  their  sport. 
Vessels  bound  across  the  Pacific,  now  a  track  so  common,  can 
o^n  find  the  means  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  seas,  without 
being  compelled  to  put  back,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles,  or  jkos- 
ecale  a  voyage  rendered  dangerous  by  unforeseea  events.  Du- 
ling  a  war,  what  interest  would  not  these  islazids  hold  out  to  us, 
M  sources  of  refreshment  for  our  men-<^-war,  while  jHotectbg 
our  commerce,  whaling,  and  other  interests  in  these  seas  t 

But,  independent  of  all  these  general  views,  which  must  of 
course  be  strong  in  the  eyes  of  every  one,  and,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  paramOlmt,  to  induce  a  cultivation  of  a  proper  understand- 
ing with  the  natives ;  we  say,  independent  of  all  these  grand  ab- 

*  A  wrilsr  in  b  late  nrantMi  of  the  Landini  MntnipolitaQ  Htgaxine,  ptopoae*  the 
tiking  poMewion  of  thoN  fertile  iaUnda  by  the  British  gOTernmsnt,  He  speaki 
not  on  the  subject  of  right,  but  meiel;  of  expediency.  We  ere  willing  to  concede 
to  our  SDcettora  sll  pruie  for  their  muterly  enterpriie  and  coutage  in  the  diKOveiy 
■Dd  eettlement  of  new  land*.  But  the  Britiah  standard  ia  no  longer  the  andi^nted 
maatei  of  tha  aeae ;  other  Dation»  bare  aome  claima,  and  aome  power  too,,  on  the 
great  higbwij  of  nationi.  To  aum  up  the  matiei,  haiGBiiy  nation  the  right  to  lay 
Tiolent  handa  on  that  which  doee  not  belong  to  them  ?  The  writer,  in  hii  frnitAd 
imagination,  hai  aheady  fbrtified  Honoruru,  ai  he  thinks  it  would  be  ■  good  place 
from  which  to  watch  nuit  and  the  Rmman  trado  to  China,  Mexico,  and  the  iKiith- 
weat  coaat  of  AmeTici,  in  sandal-wood,  opium,  turtle,  fun,  Ac.  England  will  find 
enough  lo  do  to  take  care  of  her  interesta  b  India,  New-Hollg^  Canada,  &e., 
without  stoi^Hng  to  wony  her  mind  about  such  trifling  matters  as  plajiting  new  colo- 
nies in  the  Pacific.  I^sTe  lo  the  peaceful  laboure  of  our  misaionsries  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  cirilizstion  and  Chrisliuiity,  and  in  time  they  may  grow  iqi  to  be  little,  but 
>,  of  llieir  own  election. 
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jects,  they  present  an  inteTesting  appearance,  as  a  body  of  island- 
ers Bpringing  into  existence.  To  watch  the  changes  in  their  prog- 
ress— to  see  how,  step  by  step,  they  advance,  or  why  they  are 
retard^ — to  watch  the  heathen  taind  opening  into  civilized  im- 
pTorement,  wiU  always  he  a  natter  of  deep  interest  to  erery  phil- 
anthropic mind. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  thought  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancemeot  of  these  islanders  had  been  considerably  exaggerated; 
and  we  still  feel  convinced  that  no  just  or  true  idea  of  the  state 
of  these  people  can  be  obtained  &oin  the  works  generally  referred 
to  as  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  advancement  in  inculcating  upon  these  people  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  by  Ear  too  hi^ily  coloured,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances.  The  old  queen,  before  her  death, 
and  the  present  queen  regent,  have  been  considered  among  the 
converts.  The  number  of  converts  we  do  not  know,  and  pre- 
sume that  nobody  else  does.  Their  ancient  religion^  whatever  it 
was,  has  been  abolished ;  and  we  believe  that  a  bonfire  of  wooden 
idols  was  made  before  a  missionaiy  ever  set  foot  on  the  island  ! 
Christianity  is  the  religion  now  established  among  them,  in  which 
all  believe,  so  far  as  they  have  any  ideas  ttf  religion  at  all. 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Potomac,  a  few  Spanish 
missionaries  of  the  Caiholic  faith  came  from  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, vrith  the  view  of  establishing  a  school  and  church  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heathen  islanders.  They  were  men  of  learning,  and 
agreeable  mannere  and  conversation  ;  and,  in  all  their  acts  and  be- 
haviour, appeared  sincerely  pious.  They  brought  vrith  them  funds 
enough  to  raise  suitable  houses,  and  soon  learned  the  language  so 
as  to  converse  with  the  natives. 

Pleased  with  their  mannera  and  instructions,  the  natives  came 
u)  numbers  to  be  taught  by  them  ;  so  that  ^e  school  and  place 
of  worship  began  to  be  crowded.  They  followed  the  coune  of 
instruction,  in  some  degree,  laid  down  by  the  American  mission- 
aries ;  an4  never  attempted  to  draw  the  natives  to  themselves,  ex- 
cept by  amiable  and  kind  deportment..  Indeed,  they  were  exem- 
plary in  all  their  actions.  But  their  success  was  too  great,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  discontinue  their  worship.  At  first  they  re- 
fused, and  informed  the  authorities  that  theirs  was  also  the  worship 
of  the  same  God  with  the  American  missionaries, — the  forms 
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iJone  were  diflferent.  But  all  this  waa  of  no  anil.  The  aatiret 
were  forced  from  their  houses  of  worship  by  natire  soldiers,  ordered 
by  audicHity ! 

Things  became  Berious.  The  natiTeB  wished  still  to  attend  the 
new-comers;  but  this  was  prtdiibiled.  The  missionaries  weie 
ordered  to  depart ;  and  finally  were  compelled,  with  threats  of 
personal  riolence,  to  leave  their  labours  and  the  island,  and  go  on 
board  a  little  rickety  vessel,  beloi^og  to  one  of  the  chieb,  in 
which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  California,  and  there 
inhumanly  set  on  phore,  in  a  barren  spot,  and  distant  &om  any 
settlement ! 

Is  this,  then,  the  fruit  of  Christianity,  in  a  place  where  we  had 
reason  to  believe  sp  much  good  had  been  done  by  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  missionary  labours — where  religion,  and  freedom,  and 
knowledge  bad  taken  such  deep  root  ?  where  the  gospel  trumpet 
bad  been  sounded,  and  the  heathen  hadlistened  to  its  j<^ul  notes  T 

This  is  not  all.  The  California  miBsionaiies  were  not  only 
forcibly  con^lled  to  forego  all  their  benevolent  intentions  and 
labours  of  love,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Potomac's  arrival  at 
Oahu,  some  forty  natives,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  cod- 
fined  at  hard  labour,  on  a  coral  wall  which  was  then  erectiog, 
of  several  miles  in  extent,  in  the  country,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  the  town.  One  woman  was.  seen,  with  an  infant  on  her 
back,  bearing  large  stones  in  her  arms  for  building  this  wall! 
And  this  punishment  was  inflicted  because  they  were  Catholics, 
and  would  not  diange  their  religion  for  that  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  island !  "  We  saw  a  man  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and 
we  forbade  him,  because  he  foUoweth  not  us  V 

At  the  conference  previously  alluded  to  between  Commodore 
Downes  and  the  authorities,  this  subject  was  introduced ;  when 
the  commodore,  in  a  mild,  though  decisive  tone,  explained  to  the 
chiefs  and  queen  regent,  that  in  England,  in  the  United  States, 
and  ofher  countries,  persons  were  not  punished  for  their  religious 
opinions ;  and  that  Catholic  countries  might  not  view  with  indif- 
ference such  cruel  treatment  of  Catholics ;  that  a  bitter  spirit  of 
persecution  was  not  sanctioned  in  any  enlightened  country,  and 
ought  at  once  to  be  abolished. 

There  were  few  present  at  this  interesting  conference  who  will 
soon  forget  the  apparent  reluctance  with  which  Mr.  Bin^uin, 
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head  of  the  mission,  interpreted  this  liberal  and  truly  Christian 
advice ;  and  that,  in  Apparent  juetification  of  the  authoritiei,  he 
instanced  Spain  as  a  country  that  would  not  admit  of  toleration ' 
The  commodore's  remarks  seemed  to  break,  like  new  light,  upon 
the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  atid  the  release  of  the  unhappy  sufferers 
for  "  conscience'  sake,"  followed  immediately  afterward. 

The  missionaries  say  they  had  no  hand  in  this  matter.  Be  it 
BO.  Then  from  whom  did  the  natives  derive  the  knowled^ 
that  to  persecute,  to  punish,  and  to'  excommunicate,  even  from 
the  island,  such  as  did  not  believe  exactly  as  the  missionaries 
did,  fcmned  a  part  of  their  Christian  duty?  Has  the  Christian 
religion,  whose  very  easence  is  love  and  charity,  been  so  taught 
as  to  implant  into  the  minds  of  these  natives  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
and  intolerance,  foreign  to  their  natures  on  every  other  subject  ? 

In  the  sincerity  of  our  heart,  we  hope  not.  The  missionaries 
say  they  took  no  part  in  this -matter.  When-  sectarian  ze«l  has 
once  taken  full  possession  of  the  human  heart,  men  scarcely  know 
what  they  do ;  and  one  recmd  at  least  has  been  made  and  left, 
which,  if  it  do  not  show  interference,  by  raising  unworthy  preju- 
dices against  the  Catholics,  is  unfortunate  in  having  the  sem- 
blance of  such  a  motive. 

We  allude  to  the  celebrated  missionary  hymn  of  Bishop  Heber. 
The  intelligence  possessed  by  this  great  and  good  man,  bis  high 
standing  as  an  exemplary  Christian,  had  no  doubt  been  oftm 
explained  to  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives  ;  and  any  thing 
coming  from  his  pen  would  be  looked  upon  as  deserving  great- 
respect,  and  receive  from  them  more  than  ordinary  attention.  The 
hymn  runs  thus  : — 

1,  "From  Oreenlukd'*  icy  moimtuiu. 

From  India'!  eonl  itnud, 
WheM  A&ic'i  nmnr  fmuituiw 

Ron  down  their  goldsn  undi ; 
Fnm  11MU17  ao  utcient  rivar, 

From  ituny  ■  pslm;  plain, 
Thsjr  aall  na  to  deliver 

Thni  land  from  nror'a  cbain. 

S.  "  What  tliaigk  tie  rpicy  irttta, 

Blau  nji  if  IT  Ccyian'i  itlt, 

TSoagk  tttry  paitftcl  fltuit. 
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/«  Min  wifA  {Mifk  Jiniaf ci, 

7^  ^K  c/"  God  art  ttram, 
Tht  heatliai,  in  Aii  Utudnuj, 

Boat  down  to  wood  and  ttoiu. 
A.  "  Shall  wc,  wtiois  (ouIb  ara  lighMd 

With  wudom  bom  on  high, 
Shall  we,  to  men  benighted, 

The  Umf  of  life  ieaj  t 
SllvstioD  !  oh,  wlTBtion  ! 

The  jcyfiil  Hund  procluni ; 
TiD  «uh  lematest  Dstioa, 

Hm  leun'd  Meniah's  name." 

Tha  missioiuriw  at  Oahu  tranekted  thii  hymn  fw  the  benefit 
of  the  heathen,  and   published   it  in   a  tract,  containing  other 
religious    matters,   in    the   following  words  of   the   Hawaiian  ' 
toague; — 

"HIMENI  HISIDNARI. 
"N»ktk«Mlv  WW  f  jU  altlo  «  it  Abtaimttiim  *}wkIm.* 
1.  "  Altriu  hb  Dk  nsnna, 
1  paa  man  i  ka  hau, 
A  me  ko  Aitiopa, 
Ko  Inia  me  Makao, 
Na  mulinai  luhiko, 
Na  mokn,  na  papa ; 
Kii  mai  ko  Uila  pio, 
I  ok  no  Ukoa. 
3.  "  Autre  na  lahniaina 

0  na  ikuK  e  '. 

Kb  makfl  o  na  aina 

1  knloo  i  ke  kii ; 
Ka  Areiika  ponti ! 
Ko  Ana  naanpo  '. 
Ko  Mahoneda  pole ! 
Ko  Roma  hem  hou  I 

a.  "  Fehea  la  ke  hoole 
Kakou  i  aoia  mai- 
I  kanaka  pouli, 
UlanueoU'iT 
Keolal  O  keola* 
Hoolaha  ae  kakou, 
t  lofae  i  ka  Mvaia, 
A  e  huli  ko  ko  ao." 

*  Ua  boolraia'ku  ia  I>hova.  mahi^  tho  o  ka  ke  Alii  olok)  ma  WaauM  •  fM 
Eaihia,  Hawaii 
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This  hymn,  faithfdly  and  Mrrectly  rendeied  bacl[  into  English, 
will,  we  sre  assured,  be  found  toiesid  as  follows:— 
1.  *"  H^  inllkbttaiila  of  Iba  monntaiiu 


Yom  <af)tiTe*  tra  ■ 

luiiMd  to  freedom. 

"WolcOt  ftBfk 

Of  itrangt  gedt. 

Who  adore  idol*; 

The  perdifion  of  noftoM, 

Thi  JfricoM  m  iarbuti,- 

The  AtUtict  i»'igtMraMt, 

Tie  MaJiometanM,  and 

Tht  Roiuiie  Tetwmei  to  thar  \nckidMM. 
"  How  cu  wg, 

'Who  an  enli^tened, 

Refbm  men  m  dutoieu 

The  light  of  tifs  r 

The  life!  tbelif«! 

Let  ui  diffuM  it — 


We  hare  endeavouied  to  find,  particularly  in  the  eecoiul  vene, 
something  coiresponding  to  the  original  of  the  eminent  divine,  of 
whoBBcelebiatedhytnnitissaidtobeatranslation.  But  admitting 
it  as  having  been  intended  as  a  mere  imitation  of  the  original,  tbe 
blending  of  the  Hahometans  and  tbe  Romans  together,  as  having 
letomed  to  their  wickedness,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  highly 
poetic,  but  is  certainly  no  imitation  of  tbe  spirit  which  actuated  tl^ 
benevolent  aathor  of  ^e  original  production,  or  of  thai  charity,  and 
forbearance,  .and  brotherly  love,  which  are  ever  warm  in  the  faeiot 
of  the  truly  ploua,  no  matter  to  what  sect  or  denomination  he 
may  belong.  We  honour  the  labours  of  the  missionary,  who,  in 
singleness  of  heart,  and  with  rational  and  pious  zeal,  goes  forth  to 
labour  in  tbe  viueyard  of  his  Divine  Master,  whether  it  be  among 
the  ignorant  and  needy  in  his  own  country,  or  among  the  heathen 
in  &r  distant  isles ;  for  good  may  come  firom  his  labours  in  tbe  one 
instance,  if  not  in  tbe  other. 
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At  Oahu,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  a  most  unhappy  sute  of 
things  ezista  between  the  DiissionBries  and  other  foreigners  and 
resident  traders  on  the  island.  They  are  constantly  airayed 
against  each  other.  The  missionaries  complain  that  they  have 
been  opposed  in  their  views  and  endeavours  to  introduce  the 
Christian  doctrine  among  the  natives,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their 
complaints  are  but  too  well  founded;  that  every  act  of  theirs  is 
viewed  in  an  unfavourable  light ;  and  that  Uiey  would  have  pro- 
ceeded faster  and  farther,  had  it  not  been  fen'  the  inflaence  of 
the  traders,  who  were  generally  devoid  of  all  religious  principle, 
and  practised  the  greatest  frauds  upon  the  natives  in  their  dealings 
with  them ;  which  tends  to  corrupt  their  morals,  and  to  preclude 
all  hope  of  fairness  of  trade  among  them ! 

The  foreign  residents,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  are  composed  of 
people  of  all  nations,  the  English  and  American  predominating ; 
and  though  there  are  a  number  of  very  respectable  individuals  set- 
tled at  Oahu  with  commercial  views,  yet  it  is  not  Jo  be  denied,  and 
no  one  can  regret  it  more  than  we  do,  that  the  white  population,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  of  the  very  worst  order ;  among  whom  every 
thing  like  that  decent  restraint  which  civilized  society  imposes 
upon  its  niembers  is  at  war  with  their  vicious  propensities,  and  of 
course  resisted  by  them  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

What  then  ?  Shall  the  missionary  sanction  their  evil  deeds  ? 
Certainly  not.  But  let  him  mingle  with  (hem — not  in  austerity, 
but  in  mildness — reprove  and  reason  with  them.  Let  him  reSect 
that  commerce,  though  it  cany  evils  in  its  train,  is  indispensable 
as  a  helpmate  in  the  wwk  of  civilization,  without  which,  four 
hundred  years'  experience,  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  prove  how 
little  can  be  dbne  by  the  missionary !  Let  him  be  carefiil  to  ab- 
stain frbm  all  unbecoming  interference  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
island.  Of  such  interference  he  should  not  only  be  innocent,  but 
above  suspicion.  Let  him  give  no  cause  of  complaint,  that  he 
exercises,  or  attempts  to  exercise,  any  control  over  the  natives  in 
matters  of  trade ;  these  things  vrill  regulate  themselves.  There 
is  no  reason  that  he  should  not  provide  for  himself  and  his  family ; 
but  in  doing  so,  he  should  be  cautious  that  he  gives  no  cause  for 
belief  that  he  looks  for  the  reward  of  his  labours  in  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  Let  him  be  foremost  in  teaching  the  natives  the 
arts  of  civilization ;  let  him  even  join  in  their  labonra,  and  not 
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frown  on  iheii  innocent  amnaements ;  teach  the  iodiutrious  how 
to  improre  his  taro  patch — how  to  malie  two  blades  grow  wliere 
only  one  had  grown  before.  Let  him  offer  lewaida  to  the  moat 
successiiil  cultivator  of  his  little  farm — as  well  as  to  the  one  who 
shall  best  get  his  lesson  at  school,  or  be  most  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance at  church. 

Should  missionaries  of  any  other  denomination  cotne  to  the 
island,  go  forth  to  meet  them— extend  the  hand  ere  they  hare 
touched  the  shore — bid  them  welcome.  Differ  they  may  in  many 
things ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The  harvest  is  great,  and  the  labour- 
ers are  few.    Let  them  live  in  peace. 

Let  OS  be  distinctly  understood  in  the  remarks  we  have  made, 
in  reference  to  the  foreign  residents  and  missionaries  on  this  island. 
As  to  the  question,  which  party  is  on  the  right  side  of  virtue  and 
good  order,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  where  there  is  not  even 
ro<Hn  for  conqtarison ;  we  are  not  the  advocate .  nor  the  apolo- 
gist of -the  improprieties  of  the  former;  and  we  have  been  free 
in  qur  remarks  of  what  we  deem  the  orrora  of  the  latter,  because 
all  should  rejoice  to  see  the  great  objects  of  the  benevolent  ahd 
Christian  world  realized,  in  the  extension  of  civilization  and  the 
gospel  to  earth's  remotest  bound.  The  very  efftHrts  made  in  such 
a  cause  assist  to  keep  alive  the  charities  of  the  wwld. 

When  will  our  government  become  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of.  placing  at  these  islands  a  consular  agent,  on  a  salary  which 
shall  render  him  independent  of  trade,  and  who  mi^t  be  mabled, 
at  all  times,  to  exercise  his  influence  for  good? 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

PuMg*  to  lh«  SociMy  IdimJi  Mind  of  Otibaita.  ot  Tihiti— Muana  Baf-~D^ 
■crqHion  oT  the  n&tivBi — Dress,  houses,  food,  Ae. — Appasnnce  of  the  eomOrj — 
A  banquet  champ*lra — Dividb  worship — locreaae  of  toniperance  nmong  the  □>- 
tiTes — The  qnoen-dowBger — A  "prig  of  royiltj — Dinner  on  board  the  frigate — 
fitatfl  of  the  Island— SaO  foi  Valparaiso. 

The  day  after  leaving  Honoruni  and  the  Island  Oahu,  found 
the  Potomac  bounding  on  her  way  to  the  south  and  east,  with  a 
fresh  nordieast  tradewind.  Aldiough  a  mdntii  had  been  spenl, 
and  happily  spent  too,  at  the  lorely  island  we  were  now  leaving 
£bt  behind  us,  we  were  not  displeased  at  finding  ourselves  once 
more  up<xi  the  ocean.  A  month  is  a  long  time  for  a  sailor  to  be 
cooped  up  in  port ;  he  pants  for  the  exhilarating,  darting  spring  of 
th^  ship,  when  met  by  the  high  roUAig  swell— ^the  spirit-stirring, 
(Nivatd  motion.  Evan  the  passing  sqtiall  has  its  charms  and  its 
attractionB.  But  these  again  soon  tire ;  and  we  ]ook  forward, 
with  new  interest,  to  the  coming  port. 

In  fact,  Uiere  ia  nothing  like  variety ;  it  has  been  aptly  called 
the  spice  of  life— of  a  sailor's  life,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  so— 
though  teplete  with  hardships,  dangers,  and  privations ;  for,  after 
all,  his  life  is  a  merry  (xie.  It  is  not  only  a  useliil  life,  but  a' 
fReasant  one,  to  all  who  choose  to  make  it  so.  ' 

Ab  long  as  the  northeast  tradewind  lasted,  we  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  stopping  at  the  Marquesas  Islands; 
of  which  the  most  considerable  are  St.  Christiana  and  St.  Pedro, 
the  first  of  which  is  situated  in  latitude  9°  55'  south,  longitude 
139°  9*  west.  We -had  already  gained  the  longitude;  and  a 
few  days  more  would  take  us  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  reach  them 
cm  the  other  tack,  or  with  the  southeast  wind.  Unfortunately,  on 
the  twenty-lhird  of  August,  the  wind  died  away ;  it  theq  became 
calm ;  variables  followed ;  nor  did  we  get  the  northeast  trade, 
until  the  third  of  September ;  when,  close  upon  the  larboard  tack, 
and  standing  to  the  south  and  west,  we  found  ourselves  only  aUe 
to  fetch  the  Society  Islands. 
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This  group-  of  islands,  which  is  very  numerous,  was  visited 
by  Captain  Cook  in  seventeen  hundred  and  siz^-nine.  They 
are  situated  between  latitude  16°  IC  and  16°  55'  south ;  and  be- 
tween longitude  150*  57'  and  152*  west.  The  principal  island 
of.  the  group  was  called  Otaheile  by  Captain  Cook,  but  the  na- 
tives pronounce  it  Tahiti.  No  authentic  knowledge  of  this  island, 
however,  was  obtained,  until  Captain  WaUis,  in  the  Dolphin,  crossed 
the  Pacific,  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  anchored  in  Uatavia  Bay, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-seven ; 
gave  to  the  harbour  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  and  to  the  land, 
"King  Geoi^etheThird'a  Island."  The  adjacent  island  of  Eimeo, 
or  Hoorea,  situated  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  Tahiti,  was  seen 
by  Captain  WaUis,  who  called  it  the  Duke  of  York's  Island. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  we  were  near-  to  Dean's  Island, 
and  stood  off  for  the  ni^t  under  easy  sail ;  and  in  the  morning, 
again  &lled  away.  The  night  hud  been  boisterous  and  rainy,  and 
the  wind  strong.  We  now  looked  out  for  land,  as  we  moved  on 
at  the  late  of  ten  knots.  At  eight  o'clock  land  was  reported,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  Dean's  Island ;  but  by  our  observation,  soon 
after  taken,  it  appeared  that  we  bad  drifted  by  in  the  night,  and 
were  now  rapidly  approaching  Kruzenstem's  Island,  discovered 
by,  and  named  after,  that  indefatigable  commander  of  the  Russian, 
discoveiy  ship. 

it  is  me  of  the  most  singular  islands  imaginable ;  appearing 
like  a  long  low  green  patch,  thickly  covered  with  beautiful  trees 
and  evergreens  on  the  side  next  to  ua.  Part  of  the  island  was 
broken  off  into  inlets,  thioogh  which  a  heavy  surf  rolled  in  from 
the  ocean,  foaming  and  breakii^  into  the  lagoon.  The  latter 
might  be  seen  from  the  foreyard,  clear,  calm,  and  placid,  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  the  sun  as  from  a  glassy  mirror;  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  wild  swell  of  the  ocean  without.  Indeed,  the 
whole  island  seemed  to  form  a  mere  emerald  fmne  to  this  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  crystal,  which  appeared  set  within  its  bosom. 

As  we  passed  along,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  the  na- 
tives came  upon  the  beach,  displaying  their  white  flags,  and 
making  fires  along  the  water's  edge,  to  attract  our  attention,  and 
invite  us  on  shore.  Cheerfully  had  .we  accepted  this  hospitable 
invitation,  had  the  roughness  of  the  sea  afforded  the  least  pros- 
pect of  landing  in  safety.    But  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
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of  these  iBlanden  oa  beholding  om  nobla  abip,  riaing  as  it  were 
£tHii  tiie  bosom  of  the  waters  in  the  distance,' and  increasing  in 
magnilude  as  she  approached;  then  dashing  b;  them  Uke  some 
giant  spectie,  and  again  burying  herself  in  the  ocean  irom  which 
she  at  first  appeared  to  emerge ;  leavmg  nothing  behind  but  a 
vague,  indefinite  remembrance  of  an  indescribable  vision!  A 
visit  by  us  would  have  been  an  era  in  their  annals.  But  it  was 
impracticable  to  land,  and  we  had  to  treat  their  tokens  of  amity 
and  good-will  with  apparent  neglect.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the 
white  flag,  among  "  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people," 
should  bo  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  peace  and  good-will  ?  Like 
Noah's  white-winged  dove,  if  ii  fail  to  find  a  resting-pUce,  it 
must  return  agun  to  the  aik. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  September  thirteenth,  the 
Island  of  Otaheite,  or  Tahiti,  was  seen  trora  the  deck  ;  although, 
according  to  our  observation  at  noon,  we  could  not  have  been  less 
than  sixty  miles  distant  from  it !  After  standing  on  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  we  found  ourselves  still  eight  or  ten  miles  distant, 
and  not  being  able'to  make  the  anchwage,  we  stood  on  ludereasy 
sail.  The  Island  of  Otaheite  is  very  high ;  but  being  surrounded 
with  clouds,  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  as  we  neared  it  on  the 
first  day.  The  Island  of  Eimeo,  or  Moqrea,  to  the  west,  has  a 
peculiarly  rugged  appearance,  one  peak  rising  in  naked  grandeur 
above  another,  and  looking  down  upon  the  ocean.  Numerous 
other  islands  to  the  northward  and  westward,  just  pencilled  their 
light-blue  outlines  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Oar  navigation  for  a  few  days  past  had  been  very  dangerous, 
and  of  course  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  the  mind  of  the  com- 
modore. Many  <A  the  smaU  islands  are  very  low,  surrounded  by 
coral  beds  and  reefs,  and  difficult  to  be  seeii  until  very  nearly  ap- 
proached. These  dangers  are  greatly  increased  by  night,  render- 
ing a  ship  of  the  Potomac's  dimensions  exceedingly  unsafe, 
through  most  parts  of  this  extensive  and  deeply-interesting  archi- 
pelago. During  the  night  we  stood  slowly  to  windward ;  but  in 
the  morning  we  squared  away,  and  made  all  sail  for  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island ;  then  coasted  along  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  it,  so  that  by  ten  o'clock  we  had  passed  alcHig  neaeriy 
the  whole  of  the  northwest  part  of  it.    A  number  of  while  hooKS 
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'Were  >een  on  the  shore,  but  we  could  see  notliiiig  that  looked  like 
a  harbour. 

After  firing  a  gun,  several  canoes  came  off,  in  one  of  which 
was  a  man  who  spoke  tolerable  English,  and  called  himself  a 
pilot.  It  appeared  that  we  had  passed  Point  Venus,  forming 
Ifatavia  Bay,  and  were  at  this  time  near  to  Pu-pu-te  hari>our, 
which  he  represented  as  being  not  only  safe,  but  preferable  to  the 
ether.  A  boat  was  sent  to  examine  it,  while  we  feasted  our  eyes 
in  contemplating  one  of  the  most  lovely  isles  thai  dot  the  vast 
blae  bosom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Every  part  seemed  clothed 
with  verdure,  of  apparently  impenetrable  thickness.  Large  patches 
of  ploughed  land  could  be  seen  in  different  directions,  while  hete 
and  there  grazing  cattle,  and  other  indications  of  agricultural  im- 
provements, met  the  eye.  The  whole  island  was  far  superior,  in 
every  point  of  external  a{^earance,  to  that  of  Oahu. 

In  about  two  hours  the  boat  returned,  bringing  a  favourable  ac- 
count of  the  bay  in  question,  especially  as  to  its  beauty ;  but  as 
the  entrance  to  it  is  very  narrow,  the  commodore  determined  at 
once  to  stand  for  Matavia,  which  was  wider  and  more  easy  of  ac- 
cess f  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  we  found  ourselves 
•afely  anchored  within  the  harbour,  in  fourteen  fathoms  of  water ; 
Point  Venus  hearing  northeast-by-north ;  the  centre  building  on 
■hore,  east-northeast;  west  point,  sou th west-half- west ;  tail  of 
the  reef,  northwest-by-north.  Abreast  of  the  frigate  were  two  or 
three  houses  belonging  to  the  missiraiaries  ;  some  short  distance 
iack,  a  few  native  huts  might  be  seen,  partially  buried  in  the  co- 
coanut  and  orange-gtoves ;  while  all  beyond  was  nature's  own 
wild  production. 

On  Friday,  the  fourteenth,  we  went  on  shore,  in  company  with 
the  missionary,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  come  off  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  commodore ;  and  were,  on  landing,  invited  to  his  house. 
We  had  brought  with  us  some  handkerchiefs,  and  such  toys  u 
the  purser  had  to  sell ;  and  which  we  found,  in  baying  froit, 
or  something  to  eat,  answered  equally  as  well,  or  better  than 
money. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  struck  us,  was  the  vast  difference 
between  the  natives  of  this  island  and  those  of  Oahu,  which  we 
had  just  left.  In  every  thing  they  seemed  superior ;  m  colour 
much  lighter ;  in  many  instances  theii  features  approaching  al- 
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most  to  European.  .Both  men  and  women  are  better  lookup ; 
their  teeth  are  remarkably  white  and  regular ;  their  hair  is  worn 
short,  and  alike  by  both  sezes.  All  use  cocoanut-oil  upon  their 
persons,  particularly  the  females — imparting  to  them  an  unpleasant 
odour.  They  are  neat  in  their  appearance:  some  dressed  in 
frocks,  and  others  in  the  fopo,  worn  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
They  have  but  few  oraaments ;  occasionally  a  string  of  shells  may 
be  seen  around  the  neck,  or  a  single  flower  stuck  through  a  hole 
with  which  the  ears  of  Uie  females  are  perforated. 

Their  houses  are  by  no  means  so  neat  as  those  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  neither  inside  nor  out ;  and  their  construction  is 
different, — being  flat-roofed,  and  quite  open  all  round.  In  the 
manufacture  of  the  native  cloth  they  also  display  less  ingenuity. 
Nature  has  been  bountiful  to  them  in  the  spontaneous  production 
of  every  necessary  to  sustain  life ;  hence,  feeling  nothing  of  th»t 
keen  necessity  which  is  the  parent  of  industry  and  the  great  in- 
centive to  invention,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should 
be  excessively  idle  and  averse  to  labour.  What  inducement  is 
there  for  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  when  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nut,  wild  plantain,  banana,  orange,  taro-root,  and  other  vegetables 
and  fruits,  are  constuitly  blooming  into  spring,  and  ripening 
into  autumn,  in  an  endless  succession  of  the  tropical  seasons  1 

The  country  is  finely  wooded,  in-  appearance  resembling  an  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  grove.  There  is  nothing  like  a  village;  but 
the  huts  are  scattered  here  and  there,  beneath  the  cool  and  shady 
branches  of  some  spreading  tree;  where  the  natives  were  mostly 
seated  in  little  family  groups,  as  happy  as  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  litUe  isle.  They  were 
always  ready  to  barter  whatever  they  had  to  spare,  though  totally 
ignorant  of  the  comparative  value  of  things.  There  was  positive 
enjoyment  in  our  unrestrained  rambles  "  where  foncy  led,"  amid 
this  new,  this  virgin  scenery, 

"  Wlwre  Bvaiy  tnfle  cooM  t  Iheme  ia^pni 
To  iiutnict  the  niiMl,  aitd  c^KivMa  the  heut :" 

the  spirit  found  ample  food,  while  wearied  nature  required  some- 
thing a  little  more  substantial.  Meeting  some  natives  with  a  dressed 
pig,  ready  for  the  spit,  we  struck  a  bargain  for  it;  and  with  a  na- 
tive for  lOur  major  dtHDo,  jwepared  for  a  feast  d  la  Tahitian.    A 
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shoit  walk  brought  us  to  tlie  spet  where  some  islajxlen  had  been 
cooking.  By  our  nktire  cook,  no  time  -was  to  be  lost;  a  hole 
was  made  in  the  ground ;  fire  waa  then  produced  by  the  fricticm 
of  two  hard  pieces  of  wood ;  and  every  thing  dry  and  combusti- 
ble was  collected  around,  of  which  a  large  fire  was  constructed, 
and  ample  preparatioos  made  to  btau  out  pig — bread-fruit  and 
bananas,  as  already  described  in  our  account  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Here  was  no  richly  funuBhed  table ;  but  our  savoury 
banquet  was  spread  upon  large  plantain-leaves,  on  the  verdant 
carpet  of  nature,  beneath  the  green  boughs  of  spreading  cocoanut 
tre«8 ;  the  orange,  citron,  and  lemon  around,  bending  to  the  earth 
vrith  the  weight  of  their  rich  golden  fruits.  In  this  rural  spot, 
with  none  but  the  wild  islanders  for  our  guests,  we  enjoyed  a  most 
delicious  repast. 

These  natives  had  formerly  the  reputation  of  being  great 
thiefes ;  but  at  present  evinced  no  disposition  to  reduce  that  pro 
pensity  to  practice.  If  this  change  have  been  bnm^t  about  by 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  they  have  done  good  in  this,  as  in 
oth«r  things. 

At  this  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  large  church,  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  is  the  pastor.  The  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  we  attended 
Divine  worship.  There  were  about  two  hundred  natives  present, 
all  of  whom  were  well  dressed ;  and  during  the  sermon,  which 
was  dehvered  in  the  native  language,  many  of  them  appeared  at- 
tentive and  devout.  Their  language  is  much  more  soft  and  har- 
monious than  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  hymns  sung  by  the  females  were  quite  hannonious ;  and 
some  of  them,  in  a  low,  soft,  and  subdued  tone,  might  be  called 
musical. 

There  is  a  small  town  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Matavia 
Bay ;  and  the  road  leading  to  it  is  not  less  than  forty  fleet  wide, 
level,  and  well  made.  In  fact,  this  road  is  the  beet  specimen  of 
internal  improvement  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  these  islands ;  it 
seems,  indeed,  almost  out  of  keeping  with  the  still  rude  simpUci^ 
of  the  natives.  This  town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  foreign  mis- 
stonariea.  Here  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  improvements ;  but 
they  seem  small  when  measured  by  the  long  period  they  have  been 
in  making.  The  sugarcane  and  cotton  grow  well  here,  and  mi^t 
be  cultivated  to  any  extent    But  when  wiU  these  natural  c&Dacities 
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of  the  island  be  called  into  action !  .  Wbea  will  the  natives,  of 
their  own  accord,  becrane  industriouB  ?  Tell  us  when  the  ocean 
will  refuse  ita  tribute  of  fish,  and  their  rich  gTorea  no  longer 
yield  their  tropical  fruita — -end  we  will  answer. 

The  water  obtained  at  this  place  we  deemed  of  better  quality 
than  any  we  had  got  during  the  whole  cruise,  and  may  be  obtained 
with  great  facility,  Refreahmeats  of  all  kinds,  common  to  the 
island,  including  good  beef,  were  procured  in  abundance,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  with  much 
truth,  that  the  propensity  of  indulging  to  excess  in  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  when  in  their  power,  has  greatly  decreased  within  a 
few  years  past ;  while  other  vices,  common  to  the  condition  o£ 
such  people,  are  still  practised. 

We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hei  royal  highness,  the 
queen,  as  she  was  absent  with  her  retinue  of  attendants  at  anothei 
part  of  the  island,  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  our  short  stay  would 
not  allow  of  her  return.  The  day  before  we  sailed,  however,  we 
received  a  visit  ^m  the  queen-dowager,  or  mother  of  Pomare, 
the  present  queen.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  nephew,  a 
youth  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  king  of  some  of  the  ndgb> 
bouring  islands.  The  queen-mother  might  be  forty  years  of  age ; 
she  was  dressed  in  a  striped  blue  silk  frock,  and  wore  a  yellow 
shawl ;  and  was,  in  fact,  not  a  bad  specimen  of  royalty.  Her 
bonnet  was  of  Otaheitan  manu&ctuie ;  but  what  shall  we  aay  of 
die  other  extremity  1  Instead  of  the  small  ankle,  and  little  foot 
peeping  out  from  beneath — there  stood  two  naked  feet,  both  of 
them  fantastically  tattooed.  The  little  king  wore  a  short  bob-tui- 
ed  coat,  thickly  covered  with  little  bell-buttons,  and  pantaloons, 
which  descended  but  a  little  below  his  knees ! 

Accompanied  by  several  of  the  missionaries,  they  dined  on 
board  the  frigate ;  partaking  of  an  entertainment  given  to  them  by 
the  commodore.  The  attendants  in  this  train  of  royal^  were 
mostly  dressed  in  native  costume,  presenting  a  striking  ccmtrast 
to  the  display  made  by  the  authorities  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  fact,  though  considerable  advancement  has  unquestionably 
been  made  in  some  respects ;  though  churches  have  been  estab- 
lished,  schools  kept  up,  and  the  ground  partially  cultivated — ^yet, 
when  we  consider  the  length  of  time  permanent  instructers  have 
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been  located  on  the  island,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  harrest 
has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  laboun  of  the  huabandmen. 
There  aie  many  causes  vhich  must  ever  render  theii  adrance- 
ment  in  civilization  slow,  and  of  doubtful  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  happy  in  their  own  shady  groves, 
and  delight  in  their  wild  and  imiestrained  mode  of  Ufe.  Their 
geographical  position  is  unfavourable  to  much  foreign  intercourse' 
—an  intercourse  which,  though  strewing  vices  in  its  train,  is 
nevertheless  necessary  to  a  people  who  would  change  from  sav- 
age to  civilized  life.  The  island,  however,  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est ;  and  the  time  may  come,  when  it  will  enter  largely  into  the 
concerns  of  the  Pacific. 

On  Wednesday,  September  nineteenth,  we  unmoored  ship,  and 
made  ready  for  sea ;  and  on  the  following  day  we  bade  farewell  to 
Matavia  Bay — its  Io%  hills  and  shady  groves,  with  their  spirit- 
bewitching  enchantments,  and  directed  our  course  towards  Val- 
paraiso, at  which  port  we  arrived  on  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
as  stated  in  our  introduction. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Vtifttaim — AmiciUe  depottoKiit  of  Uw  inhtbitanto— Intardunga  ot  cirilitia*— 
Acenmulaled  document! — Extent  ud  imjxiiUoce  of  the  Pacific  Matioa — Illegal 
detentian  of  two  Ametican  whate-shipa — Defecta  in  our  conaulu  ■jslem — Effect* 
of  the  levolutiOD — OUier  poita  on  the  cout — Tlie  ialanda — Sail  fiom  Valpaisiio 
— Airire  at  Callao — Maat  with  the  Falnwiith  and  Dolphin — Deacnptkni  of  the 
baibonr — Viait  lima. 

The  Potomac  having  winged  her  way  around  the  world  (New- 
Yoik  and  Valparaiso  being  neatly  on  the  same  meridian*)  had 
now  anired  in  safety  on  the  station  for  which  she  bad  been 
originally  selected  by  the  navy  department,  as  relief  of  the  United 
States'  ship  Guerriere.  The  circumstances  which  led  her  to  the- 
east,  aod  the  services  performed  there,  hare  already  been  detailed. 
For  many  months,  her  anival  on  the  station  had  been  anxiously 
looked  for  by  her  officers  and  men,  who  were  now  delighted, 
refreshed,  and  inTigorated,  by  the  fine  and  healthy  climate  of 
ChiU.  A  few  days  were  now  happily  spent  in  recreation,  and 
the  interchange  of  civilities,  not  only  with  the  citizens  of  Valpa> 
raiso,  but  also  with  a  few  agreeable  families  from  our  own  country, 
settled  in  Chili  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

Time,  however,  admitted  but  of  short  respite.  The  interests 
of  an  extensive  coast  were  to  be  looked  after.  Communications 
and  official  despatches,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  in  anticipation  of  the  commodore's  arrival, 
had  now  to  be  examined  and  answered ;  while  new  dispositions 
were  to  be  made  of  the  other  public  vessels  under  his  command. 

The  Pacific  station  is  an  extensive  one,  the  several  ports  being 
distant  from  each  other.  On  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and  entering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  South  Atlantic,  the  first  port  of  entry 
is  Chiloe,  in  latitude  42°  south.  The  second  is  Valdivia,  oiw 
degree  further  north.     The  third  is  Conception,  in  latitude  37° 

*  The  Potomac  had  nuirt  than  circninnBTigated  the  globe ;  u  Talpaniao  ii  on* 
d^ee  and  forty-six  minutea  further  eaat  than  Ne«-Yotk,  and  fom.degreea  tad 
fcrty-«ii  minutea  furthai  eait  thaa  WsaMngton  «ity,  fiom  wheaee  ^e  fiiu  atotad. 
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south,  where  the  Potomac  now  lay  at  anchor,  some,  distance 
from  the  shwe,  thiowing  the  rest. of  the  shipping  and  town, 
with  the  aunounding  hills,  in  the  rear,  as  has  been  faithfully  rep- 
reaeated  by  the  artist  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Proceed- 
ing north,  Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  and  Huasco,  compiise  the  n- 
maining  part  of  the  Republic  of  Chili. 

The  two  first  named,  Chiloe  and  Valdivia,  are  seldom  visited 
by  our  vessels,  though  time  may  render  them  more  important, 
especially  Valdivia,  to  our  wbale-ehips,  while  cruising  for  the 
spermaceti  off  shore,  or  for  the  right  whale  along  the  coast,  as  b 
frequently  and  successfully  done.  The  harbour  is  certainly 
among  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Chili;  and  geneially,  sudi 
Tefresbments  'as  are  need^  by  whalemen  in  the  midst  of  a  cruise, 
or  in  preparing  to  double  the  C^^e,  may  be  procured  in  great 
abundance,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Talcahuano,  the  port  of  Conception,  has  been  much  visited  by 
our  whale-ships ;  and  from  its  many  advantages,  would  be  more 
so,  particularly  as  the  last  port  preparatory  to  their  return  to  the 
United  States,  could  they  but  find  in  that  place  adequate  protec- 
tion in  a  resident  consul.  The  natural  resources  of  this  province, 
lying  as  it  does  od  the  btoders  of  the  Araucanian  country,  and 
extending  from  the  ocean  to  the  Cordilleras,  will  in  time  make 
it  one  o(  the  richest  departments  of  Chili. 

Of  Valparaiso  it  is  scatcely  necessary  for  us  to  speak — cer- 
tainly not  m  detaU,  «s  the  impcatance  of  the  harbour  has  long 
been  known.  It  is  a  poiut  where  all  our  m^chant  vessels  touch, 
whatever  may  be  their  destination,  on  or  from  the  coaat.  But 
our  wbale-abips  seldom  enter  the  harbour — in  winter,  never — as 
it  lies  exposed  to  the  ocean  from  the  north ;  and,  during  the  winter 
months,  the  wind  is  sometimes  'Btnmg  from  that  quuta.  The 
sea  rolls  in  with  great  power,  and  the  anchorage  there  is  not 
only  exceedin^y  unpleasant,  but  highly  dangerous.  Many  ves- 
sels, aiA  some  lives,  have  been  lost  at  such  times. 

The  town  conlains  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  presents  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
extent  and  imp(»tance.  Here  is  centred  nearly  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  ChiU ;  and  as  a  commercial  depot,  it  will  be  ren- 
dered niU  wan  iaqtortant,  as  the  govenunent  has  wisely  deter' 
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mined  on  making  it  a  free  port  of  entry ;  and  a  fine  building  ttet 
the  facililieB  of  storage  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  goreni- 
ment. 

The  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso  are  eiceedingly  conrteous  and 
amicably  disposed.  The  great  number  of  risiters  of  all  clasaes 
who  frequented  the  frigate's  decks,  to  view  the  veasel  and  enjoy 
thi  music  of  a  fine  band ;  the  several  hoBpitable  entertainments 
given  them ;  and  the  corresponding  coortosies  received  from  the 
.  residents  on  shore,  were  such  aa  to  render  our  stay  in  port  most 
agreeable ;  and  the  tendency  was  such  as  lo  increase  die  friendly 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  towards  their  elder  sister  republic 
of  the  north. 

What  a  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  revolution  ?  But  « 
short  period  has  elapsed  aince  this  port  was  only  visited  by  a  few 
Spanish  galleons ;  and  one  or  two  vessels  annually  sailed  from 
thence  to  Callao !  Now,  we  meet  in  the  same  port  the  flags  of 
all  nations,  engaged  in  aliusy  commerce;  and  the  people  of  the 
country  throwing  off  old  prejudices,  partaking  of  the  improve- 
ments, and  advancing  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapo,  mentioned  as  the  three 
remaining  ports  to  the  north,  are  places  of  importance,  as  being 
the  ports  of  the  great  mining  districts  of  the  country,  from  which 
the  article  of  copper  alone  enters  largely  into  our  commercial 
transactions,  not  only  in  return  cargoes,  but  in  shipments  made 
from  the  coast  to  Canton,  in  American  bottoms.  The  American 
merchants  will  have  to  contend  with  new  competitors  in  the  direct 
trade  between  these  countries  and  China,  now  that  the  East  India 
Company's  charter  no  longer  prevents  British  merchants  from  en- 
gaging in  this  trade  under  the  British  flag. 

The  crew  having  been  allowed  liberty  on  shore,  and  the  Po- 
tomac being  replenished  with  water  and  provisions,  the  cmnmo- 
dore  had  prepared  to  sail  for  Talcahuano,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  detention  of  two  of  our  whale- 
ships,  which  had  several  months  previously  been  illegally  seiied 
and  detained  by  the  local  authorities  of  that  place ;  showing  great 
defects  in  our  present  consular  system,  or  ne^ect  c^  our  consul 
at  the  nearest  port — probably  bodi. 

On  the  moming  of  the  day  set  for  our  departure  to  that  port, 
bis  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Dublin,  Lord  James  Townsend  in 
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coaimand,  airived  from  Talcahuano,  bringing  the  agreeable  inteK 
ligence  that  the  vessels  in  question  had  been  released,  and  had, 
-  by  that  time,  probably  sailed  for  the  United  Stales.  The  unoimt 
of  damages  sustained  by  these  vessels,  with  full  cargoes  of  oil, 
lying  BO  long,  and  subject  to  leakage,  besides  creating  a  subject 
for  adjustment  between  the  two  countries,  is  probably  greater 
than  would  be  required  to  support  an  independent  consul  in  that 
place  for  ten  years.  When  will  our  gorermnent  look  to  and' 
reform  the  defects  in  our  consular  system  ? 

Proceeding  to  the  north,  the  next  port  after  leaving  Chili  is 
Cobija,  recently  risen  in  importance  fi^)m  having  been  made  a  free 
port  of  entry  for  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  This  country,  contain* 
ing,  as  it  does,  twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  connected 
on  the  northwest  with  Peru,  on  the  northeast  and  east  with  Brazil, 
oa  the  south  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  washed  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  opens  a  commercial  field  of  consider* 
able  importance  to  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants.  The  country, 
though  mountainous,  is  in  many  jdace^  exceedingly  productive. 
Many  of  its  silver  mines  are  among  the  richest  in  South  America ; 
those  of  Potosi  have  been  long  celebrated. 

It  was  on  this  soil  the  Spaniards  made  their  last  effort,  under 
the  Viceroy,  la  Sema,  and  suffered  a  signal  defeat  by  the  Patriot 
forces  under  Sucre,  on  the  battle-ground  of  Ayacucho,  on  the 
ninth  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  twentyfour.  This  is  now 
one  of  the  best  r^ulated  republics  of  South  America;  its  tesouT' 
cea  are  certainly  less  exhausted,  and  its  govermnent  presents  the 
anomaly  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury !  The  port  of  Cobija,  there- 
fore,  is  not  only  important  on  these  accounts,  but  would  be  ren- 
dered more  so,  at  any  moment,  should  something  occur  to  inter- 
rupt our  friendly  relationis  with  Chili  or  Peru ;  as  it  would,  in 
such  case,  become  the  port  of  deposile  for  our  merchandise. 

The  several  ports  of  entry  along  the  extensive  coast  of  Pera 
will  be  noticed  more  in  detail  as  we  pass  along.  American  inter- 
ests are  extensive  with  them  all,  and  require  constant  looking 
after. 

Leaving  the  coast  of  Peru,  Guayaquil  is  the  principal  port  of 

the  Equador ;  and  then  follows  the  port  of  Panama,  the  emporiun 

<rf  the  old  Spanish  galleons,  where  were  collected  the  treasnres 

vi  Pern  and  Chili  before  they  were  sent  to  the  mother  coontiy, 
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Still  adTanciBg  to  the  DOrtb,  we  find  Uie  ports  of  Mexico,  up  the 
Grulf  of  California. 

'Hiiis  tioes  the  Pacific  Btation  present  one  continued  line  of 
coast,  of  not  leu  than  serenty  degrees  of  latitude,  intenpetBed 
with  numerous  p<Hts  of  entry,  aod  under  the  fluctuating  codudct- 
ct&l  regulations  and  restrictions  of  new  and  distinct  gorenunents. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  station  extended  north  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  riTor ;  which  would  make  it  more  than 
eighty  degrees  of  latitude,  embracing  about  forty  on  each  side  ot 
the  equator. 

But  even  this  extensiTo  coast  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  Pacific  station.  Stretching  off  &om  the  coast,  a  new  and  ex- 
(ensive  world  is  opened  to  the  west,  among  the  islands.  The 
present  important  and  daily  increasing  interests  of , the  fisheries 
and  odier  traffic ;  the  natme  of  the  business ;  the  ainount  of  ton- 
nage and  capital  employed ;  all  render  this  part  of  the  staticm 
especially  deserving  the  national  care.  No  one  can  behtdd  the 
hardy,  silent,  and  perseTering  efforts  of  our  counbymen  in  this 
quarter,  without  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  pride !  They  are  con-  , 
fined  to  no  sea  or  clime,  and  often  perform  the  circnmnavigatiffli 
of  the  globe  in  making  up  a  sin^e  voyage.  The  numerous  diffi- 
culties they  encounter,  end  the  daily  complaints  among  them, 
show  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  protected ;  and  that  the 
islands  forming  a  part  c^  the  station,  require  at  least  onfe  Tessel 
from  the  squadron  to  be  constantly  among  them. 

Every  thing  conspires  to  render  the  Pacific  a  place  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  United.  States  at  the  present  lime. 
Out  future  sea-fights  are  aa  likely  to  take  place  here  as  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  for  where  we  are  acquiring  a  preponderating 
commercial  interest,  there  must  be  our  navy  also. 

Such  is  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Pacific  station — a 
station  whidi  cannot  be  wdl  protected  with  a  less  force  than  one 
frigate,  two  sloopsof-war,  and  a  schomer.  The  coast  of  Chili 
should  never  be  without  one,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pern ; 
while  the  ports  to  the  north,  Panama,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, to  the  northwest,  and  the  islands,  will  afford  sufficient  Bctive 
employment  for  two  more. 

Anxious  to  fall  in  with  the  other  vessels,  now  to  the  north,  the 
oommodore  deteniiiDed  on  leaving  Valpuaiso  m  the  sacond  of 
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DecHaber ;  uid  after  a  pasMge  of  thirteen  days,  omTed  at  Callao 
on  the  fifteenth,  where  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  Maater-com- 
mandant  F.  H.  Gregory,  juat  from  Guayaquil  and  the  intennedi- 
ate  porta,  was  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  FalmouUi  had  sailed 
from  the  United  States  od  the  fifth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  and  airived  at  Valparaiso  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Oc- 
tober. This  sloop,  and  the  schooner  Dolphin,  Lieutenant-com- 
mandant Long,  were  the  only  vessels  we  had  on  the  coaet  from 
that  period  to  the  arrival  of  the  Potomac. 

Long  before  we  made  the  anchorage,  the  Dolphin  got  under 
way  aiul  stood  out  to  meet  us ;  and  as  the  broad  pennant  was 
recognised  by  her  and  the  Falmouth,  each  saluted  the  commo- 
dore, and  was  answered  by  the  Potomac,  as  she  rounded  the 
Island  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  stood  slowly  in  to  the  anchorage. 

The  Island  of  San  Lorenso,  four  or  five  leagues  in  circumfer- 
eitce,  may  be  said  to  form  the  harbour  on  the  west,  while  the 
flIuHres  of  Boca  Negra  and  Lanc<xi  are  on  the  southeast;  beyond^ 
the  high  lands  which  fonn  the  ridges  and  mountains  rise  one  above 
another,  until  lost  to  the  sight.  This  bay  is  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen leagues  in  circuit,  formed  by  the  island  into  the  shape  of  a  - 
horseshoe,  whose  centre  affords  one  of  the  safest  anchorages  in 
the  world ;  and  where,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  vessels 
may  enter  or  depart  without  apprehension  of  danger  of  any  kind. 
When  vessels  are  once  at  anchor,  they  remain  without  being  ex- 
posed to  storms,  or  hurricanes,  or  winds  to  merest  diem,  being 
under  cover  of  the  island ;  bo  that  some  have  remained  at  anchw 
for  five,  tx  six,  or  more  years,  with  weak  cables.  The  north 
winds  are  felt  sometimea  in  June  and  November,  but  without 
violence. 

The  most  favourable  circumstance  of  this  port,  perhaps  unique 
in  its  kind,  is  that  the  sailing  of  vessels  can  be  fixed  for  a  certain 
day  with  the  utmost  certainty,  as  the  wind  regularly  blows  from 
the  south ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
breeze  for  this  purpose.  So  that  when  the  day  (A  sailing  is  an- 
nounced, even  the  hour  and  minute  can  be  stated,  widiout  ihe  risk 
of  disappointment.  To  this  advantage  is  added,  that  vessels  may 
enter  the  bay  and  leave  it  with  the  same  wind,  facilitated  by  the 
ample  space  afforded  them  for  manoeuvring,  and  the  safe  depend- 
ance  to  be  placed  on  the  bottom. 
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From  tbe  obseiratioDB  and  analysis  made  by  Baron  de  Hum- 
boldt, the  water  of  ihia  bay  waa  found  to  be  two  degrees  colder 
than  any  other  on  the  coast;  and  thiB  is  not  only  verified  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  bathe  in  it,  but  also  by  its  protecting  veB> 
seU  from  the  corroding  effects  of  worms  and  marine  ipsecta,  so 
destructiTe  to  them  in  almost  eyery  other  port. 

At  the  distance  of  a  league  to  the  east  is  the  famous  Rimac,  the 
principal  stream  of  the  valley  of  Lima,  by  the  side  of  which  it 
runs,  meandering  and  beautifying  its  banks.  Next  follow,  in  the 
view,  the  ports  of  Lancon  and  Chancay,  on  whose  fertile  shores 
were  formerly  the  celebrated  cane  plantations,  and  where,  since 
the  revolution,  they  again  begin  to  assume  importance. 

Oa  the  opposite  side  is  presented  a  sandy,  uninhabited  coast, 
which  goes  off  diminishing  from  the  port  of  Caltao,  ftxc  half  a 
league,  to  the  point  of  the  island  called  la  Mar  brava.  The 
island  is  now  some  distance  from  the  main ;  ^ut  according  to  the 
accounts  of  those  who  existed  previous  to  the  last  inundation  of 
Callao,  the  channel  between  them  was  so  narrow  as  to  admit  of 
a  verbal  comiiiuni£ati<»i  from  one  beach  to  the  other.  But  since 
.  (he  inundation,  from  some  cause  oi  other,  the  water  has  been  evi- 
dently gaining  on  the  land. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  destruction  of  Callao,  no  other  build- 
ings were  erected  in  it  except  the  castle  and  custom-house,  Bella- 
vista  having  been  selected,  and  large  bodegas,  or  store-houses, 
built  for  the  deposile  of  the  grains,  liquors,  fruits,  and  other  effects 
of  the  trade  with  Chili  and  Guayaquil,  Bellavista  soon  sprang  up 
into  a  flourishing  village,  while  Callao  lay  in  its  mouldering  niins, 
almost  neglected.  The  famous  stone  mole,  which  had  been  erected 
at  so  much  cost  for  the  security  and  facility  of  commerce,  had 
disappeared  in  the  general  ruin — the  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
give  hereafter. 

Time  and  the  revolution  have  produced  another  change.  Bel- 
Javista  has  fallen  into  decay,  and  Callao  is  rapidly  rebuilding. 
Foreign  merchants,  who  hare  the  entire  control  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country,  reside  in  Lima,  but  have  their  agencies 
established  in  the  port. 

Soon  as  the  usual  courtesies  were  interchanged  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  authorities  on  shore,  as  well  as  the  performance 
of  many  duties  connected  with  the  pro:tectioD  of  .our  intere.stt  09 
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the  coasts,  the  commodoie  and  many  of  the  officers  took  the  oo 
casion  to  visit  Iiima,  distant  two  leagues.  Of  this  city  and  Peru, 
our  note-book  is  full ;  and  in  another  place  we  shall  again  draw 
upon  its  contents. 

On  entering  the  city  of  Lima,  the  stranger  will  for  a  while 
foiget  that  he  is  in  the  "  city  of  kings" — that  here  Pizarro 
founded  an  empire — that  here  has  been  the  seat  of  wealth — 
of  the  inquisition  of  luxmy— of  revolution  and  of  war — in  the 
single  but  novel  contemplation  of  the  Saj/a  y  Manto,  or  walk- 
ing-dies«  of  the  Limaian  ladies !  The  lowet  part  of  this  dress, 
or  the  aaya,  is,  in  fact,  an  elastic  silk  petticoat,  laid  in  vertical 
folds  or  plaits,  sitting  close  to  the  figure,  the  contour  of  which 
it  g^-acefully  exhibits  at  every  step  and  movement.  The  Manto 
is  a  kind  of  hood  of  black  silk,  reaching  low  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  top  of  the  taya,  and  is  drawn  up  from  behind  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  concealing  the  elbows  and  arms,  and  aH  the 
&ce  except  one  eye,  which  just  peeps  out  as  a  sample.  The 
fold  in  front  is  held  in  its  place  by  one  hand,  while  the  other  is 
extended  across  the  bust,  holding  a  rosary  or  a  pocket  handker- 
chief. In  this  dress  the  ladies  go  to  mass  at  early  dawn,  and  -a 
shopping  in  the  forenoon ;  indeed,'  it  is  the  common  walking-diess- 
through  the  day,  but  not  worn  by  ladies  at  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Citj  of  Lima>^Cliii]ite  md  Tempantiira — View  of  (he  Citj  from  the  Ssmnut  of 
San  ChriMont — Ttw  ri*n  Binuu; — Cbtenu  uid  faantaiiu — Abteoce  of  nin,  thoo- 
der,  utd  ligfattuug. 

For  the  facts  which  we  have  now  to  offer  in  regard  to  the 
climate  of  tbii  country,  and  other  incidental  topics,  we  are  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  the  worit  of  Dr.  Unanue  on  the  "  Climate  of 
Lima."  Our  remarks,  indeed,  will  mostly  have  reference  to  that 
city. 

Dr.  Unanue  divides  the  Cordilleras,  or  Andes,  into  four  zones, — 
the  torrid,-temperate,  frigid,  And  ftozsn.  The  first,  which  ii  at 
their  base,  commences  at  an  elevation  of  about  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  where  the  thennometer  of  Reau- 
mur ranges  from  16*  to  24°.  Here  there  are  woods  and  flowers,  and 
artitnatic  gums :  nature  is  always  in  action,  and  these  are  regions 
of  eitreme  fertility. 

The  second  zone  extends  firom  four  to  twelve  thousand  feel 
above  the  same  level,  the  medium  degree  of  heat  being  13*  R., 
and  the  range  from  9*  to  16°.  The  two  extremes  of  this  zone  are 
spring  and  autumn :  the  climate  is  most  benignant,  and  the  pro- 
ductions are  grain  and  European  fruits.  This  is  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  Peru,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  her  productions,  even  to 
profusion. 

The  third  zone  extends  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  same  lerel.  Here  the  aspect  of  the  country  becomes 
entirely  different ;  every  thing  is  stinted  and  miserable ;  it  has  been 
said  with  truth,  that'Siberia  and  Kamtschatka  have  as  amiable  a 
climate  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  summits. 

They  are  of  small  stature,  with  a  complexion  brown  and  parched, 
and  literally  "  toasted  by  the  cold;"  foreheads  low,  and  covered 
with  hair,  eyes  small  and  sunk  in  the  head,  and  thus  defended 
from  the  piercing  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  snow.  The 
thermometer  ranges  here  at  about  4'  R.  in  die  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  which  is  at  the  freezing  point ;  during  the  rainy 
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monUu  itia  generally  at  8*  R.    There  is  here  to  be  found  a  little 
stinted  shnibbeiy  and  moss. 

The  fourth  zone  extends  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  thousand 
feet  in  elevation  ;  this  is  what  Dr.  Unaaue  calls  die  frozen  zone 
Its  summit  is  under  the  line,  and  it  gradually  slopes  o£f  towaida 
either  pole.  It  crosses  the  tropics  at  an  eleiadon  of  about  thirteen 
thousand  feet,  and  at  about  4S*  of  south  latitude  it  falls  to  eight 
or  nine  thousand  fett,  and  to  a  lerel  with  the  superficies  of  the 
globe :  and  throughout  its  whole  progress  in  Peru,  it  nwks  the 
boundary  of  vegetatien  and  life.  In  this  region  reign  tempestuous 
winds,  as  at  the  poles :  so  that'  in  giving  a  general  .description 
of  Peru,  it  may  be  said  that  its  summits  are  crowned  with  ever- 
lasting  winter,  and  rocked  with  whirlwinds  and  storms ;  its  sides 
adorned  with  oTerlasdng  spring :  that  autumn  reposes  in  its  boeom, 
while  summer,  with  its  torrid  heat,  slumbers  at  its  feet 

There  is  a  perpetual  canopy  of  clouds  resting  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes,  and  burying  themselres  in  the  ocean.  These, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  shield  the  valleys  hom  the  - 
heat  of  the  sun.  South  winds  always  blow,  loaded  with  fresh- 
ness and  vapour.  Here  are  situated  the  beauttftil  valleys  of  Lima, 
of  which  one  of  her  own  poets  has  sung:— 

"En  in  horizonte  el  Sol  todo  *»  Avion, 
EtsTDB  b1  tiempo  lodo  m  PrinuTen ; 
SoU  M  riMd«l  Cielocida  hon, 
ChU  ma  OB  cuenta  ds  U  Eifera. 
Son  eada  ■lienU  un  hilito  de  Flora,' 
Cida  tiajo  una  Mun  liionjan  ; 
Y  loa  TergelBt,  qua  el  cmfiii  le  deb* 
Nnbei  fngnntM  con  que  ■!  Cialo  Uutre. " 

Lima,  which  has  been  decidedly  the  richest  and  most  celebrated 
city  of  Southern  America,  is  situated  in  13°  2*  51"  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  70*  W  51"  of  west  longitude  from  Cadiz.  Its  aspect 
is  sloping  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  frvm  these  quar> 
ters  only  is  it  exposed  to  the  wind,  while  to  the  niHth  it  is  pro- 
tected by  high  hills..  All  the  hills  around  Lima  are  branches  of 
the  great  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  the  principal  chain  of  which 
passes  about  twenty  leagues  inland  from  the  city.  The  spars 
which  pass  to  the  east  descend  from  north  to  south,  in  regular 
gradation,  forming  delightfrd  valleys,  and  approaching  near  to  the 
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mils  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cily ;  while  those  on  the  noitb  pro- 
ject along  either  side  of  the  river  Rimac,  till  at  last  they  diverge  snd 
foan  the  valley  of  Lurigancho,  a  spacious  semicircle  in  &ont  oi 
the  upptv  part  of  the  city.  The  most  elevated  of  the  bills  in  the 
vicini^  of  Lima,  are  San  Christoral  and  Amancaea ;  the  £rat  be- 
ing four  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  secwtd  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  yards  above  the  level  of  die  sea.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  San  Christoval  is  extensive,  and  more  than  compensates 
for  the  labour  of  ascending  it.  There  is  the  ci^  quite  at  your 
feet,  with  iU  numerous  towos ;  the  mapiificent  Pantheon,  or  pub- 
lic burial-ground,  some  distance  in  the  rear ;  with  Indian  ruins 
here  and  there,  and  in  front  the  beautiful  Bay  <^  Callao,  with  its 
casUe  and  shipi^ng ;  the  lofty  and  desert  Island  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  the  distance ;  and  beywd,  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean.  Placed  on 
the  summit  of  San  Christoval,  the  imagination  leaps  iu  udinaxy 
bounds  when  the  eye  has  mastered  the  many  enchanting  objects 
that  are  clust««d  around,  and  but  a  few^  of  which  we  have  enu- 
Bierated ;  for  we  have  c«nitted  the  avenues  planted  with  trees, 
the  public  promenade,  the  osange-groves,  the  fountains,  ana  the 
fiel(k  of  the  husbaocUneD,  extending  up  the  valley.  Direcdy 
south,  along  the  coast,  lie*  Cbwrillas,  alMHit  eight  and  a  quarter 
milea  from  the  plaza  of  Lima.  Towards  the  east  numerous  sand- 
hills appear,  which  gradually  increase  in  height  as  they  recede, 
until  they  finally  unite  vrith  the  spurs  of  the  CcndilleraB.  Such 
are  the  boundaries  which  limit  the  proqiect,  as  the  eye  is  cast 
over  the  beautiful  and  spacious  valley  of  lima. 

The  plaza,  in  the  centre  of  Lima,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  towards  which  ibe  plun  in- 
clines so  graduatly,  that  the  ascent  to  the  city  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. On  examining  ihe  qualities  of  the  soil  of  this  inclined  planei 
it  will  be  found  that  at  a  certain  depth  there  is  a  stratunt  of  more 
compact  and  solid  earth,  over  which  are  layers  of  sand  and  gravel, 
or  smooth  pebbles,  pr^isely  the  same  as  found  all  along  the  coast 
at  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  would  lead  to  the  belief;  that  at 
some  fonner  period  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were  admitted  into 
this  basin,  and  extended  two  or  three  leagues  farther  inland  than 
they  do  at  present.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  now  a  gra- 
dual, though  imperceptible  dmiinution  d  the  waters  along  the 
coast.     Orer  tb^e  layers  of  sartd  and  pebbles  bea  a  stratum  of 
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vegetable  mould,  two  feet  in  depth,  more  or  less,  the  prodigknu 
fertility  of  which  amply  repays  the  toils  of  the  agriculturist. 

Lima  is  supphed  with  water  from  die  Rimac.  This  river 
takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Huarochiti,  wheie  it  is  formed 
from  numerous  torrents  of  melted  snow,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves from  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  It  runs  a  westerly 
couifle,  over  a  sandy  and  8t(Hiy  bed.  In  its  progress,  it  is  used  to 
irrigate  the  £Eirm«  which  lie  along  either  of  its  banks.  A.  short 
distance  before  it  arrives  at  the  city,  a  lai^e  aqueduct  branches 
off  to  the  south,  from  which  the  streets  of  the  city  are  profusely 
watered,  there  being  a  stream  of  water  running  through  every 
street  from  east  lowest.  The  waters  which  have  been  employed 
in  fertilizing  the  fields  along  the  rivers*  banks  are  collected  into 
two  reservoirs :  the  one  to  the  east  of  San  Christoval  they  call 
puquios,  and  it  supplies  the  suburbs  of  San  Lazai-o ;  the  other,  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  is  called  the  targea,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the 
cisterns  and  fountains  of  the  city  are  supplied. 

The  water  of  Lima  is  reputed  to  be  unhealthy,  and  produc- 
tive of  derangements  of  the  digestive  <n^ans.  By  analysis  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  selenite,  a  large  amount 
of  chatk  or  marl,  and  various  oily  earths ;  and  these  foreign  mat- 
ters are  found  to  increase  as  the  river  advances,  until  finally  an 
immense  quantity  of  gross  and  oily  earths,  and  mephitic  airs,  are 
found  in  the  solution.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  source  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  the  soil  over  which  they  pass,  would  infer  that  their  bad  ' 
qualities  were  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
theii  conveyance,  than  to  any  inherent  want  of  purity.  In  the 
reservoir  which  supplies  the  pipes  and  fountains,  ther£  are  water- 
plants  growing,  and  depositions  of  decaying  vegetable  matter ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  even  dead  animals  there  also.  The 
conduits,  as  they  enter  the  city,  pass  through  the  midst  of  ceme- 
teries and  sepulchres,  and  under  bogs  and  pools  of  standing  water 
bora  the  dirty  streets ;  and  the  incessant  rolling  of  carnages  over 
them,  as  they  lie  near  the  surface,  is  constantly  impairing  them ; 
so  that  the  waters  they  convey  are  impregnated  with  every  im- 
parity, and  with  the  common  filthy  waters  which  run  in  the 
streets. 

The  river  Rimac  separates  the  city  front  the  suburbs  of  San 
Lazaro  cm  the  north ;  and  over  it  there  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge^ 
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with  five  lofty  arches.     The  bridge  is  provided  with  Bests,  sod  is 
a  fine  loimging-place  in  euouner  evenings. 

There  are  numerous  small  fountains ;  a  principal  one  in  the 
Plaza  throws  up  the  water  man;  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  atmosphere  of  Lima  is  almost  uniformly  dark  and  murky. 
The  smoke  of  the  city,  the  vapour  from  the  coast,  and  the  exha- 
lations from  a  rich  vegetation,  perpetually  overhang  the  citf  like 
a  wide-spread  awning,  which  the  gentle  force  of  the  south  wind, 
the  only  one  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  not  able  to  raiae  above  the 
summits  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Even  in  the  season  of  greatest 
heat,  when  the  sun  approaches  the  zenith,  rarefying  the  air  and 
dispelling  the  vapours,  the  mist  still  shrouds  the  city,  while  the 
surrounding  country,  at  no  great  distance,  enjoys  a  clear  and 
'  beautiful  sky.  If,  during  the  clearest  weather,  a  passing  cloud 
intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  condensation  of  the  vapours 
immediately  takes  place,  and  the  sky  is  at  once  overcast,  showing 
the  great  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Throughout 
the  day,  in  the  winter  seaflon,  the  atmosphere  it  in  continual  ccnn- 
motion.  In  the  morning  the  horizon  is  covered  with  dense  fogs : 
these  soon  rise  and  disperse  as  the  sun  advances ;  and  at  noon  it 
is  clear,  and  the  sun  can  be  seen :  in  the  evening  the  fogs  return 
again  and  settle  on  the  earth.  In  the  winter  there  are  some  clear 
days  and  moonlight  nights,  but  these  are  rare.  These  nights, 
however,  present  the  heavens  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  There  are  found  above  the  horizon,  Orion,  the  Dogs,  the 
Ship  of  Argo,  and  the  beautiful  constellation  of  the  soutbeni 
Centaur.  If  we  except  those  days  at  the  end  of  the  warm  season 
when  the  sua  is  most  powerful,  and  others  in  the  winter  when  be 
is  most  obscured  by  clouds,  every  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
will  be  little  else  than  an  altemation  of  light  and  shade :  the  pro- 
{>ortion  between  the  two  varying  according  as  the  sun  approaches 
or  departs  from  the  southern  Uropic.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  being  more  direct,  have  more  fcvce  and  efficacy 
in  dispelling  the  clouds ;  while  their  obliquity  in  die  latter  case 
renders  them  less  efficient.  Hence,-this  perpetual  conflict  and 
alternate  ascendency  of  the  vapours  and  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
gives  Lima  a  hot  and  humid  climate,  vrithout  any  of  the  eitremea 
of  these  tempetamMits. 
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The  aiiBiiid  Tariation  of  the  thermometer  is  about  8*  Reaumnr 
— that  ia,  from  13*,  which  marks  th&  greatest  degree  .of  cold,  to  22*, 
which  ia  the  register  of  the-greateat  heat.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  a  diurnal  rariation,  which  ia  gov eraed  eatinly  by  temperature 
induced  by  the  fluctu^on  of  sunshine  and  clouds.  It  ascends, 
accwdiag  to  the  number  of  clear  houn  in  a  day,  from  half  a  de- 
gree to  a  degree;  and  again,  from  a  space  of  cloudy  weather,  it 
descends  an  equal  amount.  Thia  diurnal  variation  of  course  does 
not  take  place  in  days  that  are  entirely  cloudy.  In  the  variable  or 
clear  days,  the  therm<Hneter  rises  about  two  thirds  of  a  degree  by 
one  in  the  afremocn,  and  one  third  more  by  four  o'clock,  which  is 
the  period  of  greatest  heat.  In  the  night,  it  descends  to  the  same 
lines  from  whence  it  rose  in  the  day. 

The  heat  which  is  felt  in  Lima  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
-  indications  of  the  thermometer,  correspondiDg  to  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  winds  and  clouds.  The  winds  are  always  refresh- 
ing, so  that  during  the  days  of  greatest  heat,  the  thermometer  does 
not  rise  when  they  blow ;  but  in  calms,  the  heat  is  oppressiye. 

The  bamueter  regularly  maintains  the  height  of  twenty- 
seven  inches  four'lines;  varying  no  more  than  2*4',  without  any 
fixed  rule,  according  to  the  Peruvian  observatioDs.  But  the  learned 
Humboldt  discovered  a  daily  flux  and  reflux.  From  frve  to  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.,  it  ascends  to  its  greatest  height ;  bom  nine  to  twelve 
it  is  stationary :  bochi  it  descends,  until  four  P.  M. :  at  seven  it 
begins  to  rise,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  eleven,  and  remains 
stationary  till  twelve  :  then  again  it  descends  tilt  half  past  four  ia 
the  momiiig.  These  observations  were  made  by  Humboldt,  in  the 
city  of  Lima,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two. 

It  tnay  be  said  that  there  are  but  two  seasons  in  Lima.  Th* 
one  of  summer,  in  which  the  heat  requires  all  to  put  on  clothes 
of  the  lightest  kind ;  and  the  other  of  winter,  in  which  a  total 
change  of  clothing  is  required.  But  to  a  more  close  obeerver,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  changes  of  the  four  seasons  are  distinctly 
marked.  The  most  notable  of  these  changes  is  the  equinox  of 
September,  which  marks  the  commencemeM  of  the  southern 
spring.  Every  thhig  then  indicates  that  the  god  of  day  has  re- 
turned from  the  north  to  gladden  and  warm  the  souUiem  climea. 
Nature  is  put  more  actively  in  motion,  and  every  thing  seems  to 
augment  in  volume  and  power.    Even  the  animal  creation,  by  it* 
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animation  and  enei^,  shows  that  the  benign  and  invigmtrng  in- 
fluence of  spring  is  fully  felt  The  thermometer  gradually  rises 
&oml3°Rflaum.  to  ITiWhen  a  sensible  change  in  the  temperaUure 
is  felt :  and  between  this  and  1 8*  commences  the  summer  solstice, 
and  marks  the  heat  of  the  twenty-first  December.  The  southern 
winds  now  blow  with  gre^ei  force  during  the  month  of  January : 
and  soon  after  succeed  those  calms  common  to  this  season  of  the 
year.  During  the  summer  solstice,  the  thermometer  rises  to  22* ; 
and  the  gardens  and  fields  fill  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  theii 
flowers.  The  wheat  becomes  ripe,  and  the  season  abounds  wilh 
all  the  sweet  and  luscious  fruits  of  a  tropical  summer. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  passes  the  equator  to  the  north,  a  distinct 
change  in  the  warm  season  is  felt.  The  nt^ts  still  continue  clear, 
while  the  days  gradually  become  obscure.  In  April,  the  vapouiB 
become  condensed,  fogs  cover  the  heavens  night  and  day,  and  the 
mist  commences.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
Hay,  the  mists  begin  to  fall  profusely,  and  continue  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring ;  Knd  an  exposure  of  two  or.  three  hours  will  wet  you 
to  the  skin.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  Limaians,  "Man- 
inilas  de  May6  y  Avril  nadie  las  puede  sufrir."' 

The  only  records  of  rain  in  Lima  are  in  the  yeirs  seventeen 
hundred  and  one,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty,  seventeen  hun- 
dred nmety-one,  and  eighteen  hundred  'and  six :  and  of  thundet 
and  lightning  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  four ;  and  during  the  latter  year,  it  is  said  that  the 
fruits  were  ripe  in  the  spring  two  months  before  the  usual  time. 
In  the  Serrimia,  the  atmosphere  is  very  electrical,  and  to  the  want 
of  electricity  on  the  coast  we  may  peibaps  attribute  the  want  of 
rain,  thou^  this  striking  peculiarity  is'  generaUy  attributed  to  the 
course  of  the  winds  bearing  vapour,  and  the  attraction  of  the  clouds 
to  the  neighbouring  Cordilleras,  where  the  rains  fall  in 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Eanhqtukoi  in  Ijnu — DeitnicUoD  of  tlie  citj — Callio  OTerflowed  and  deitroyed  bj 
tbe  ae* — Tint  VilpaniKi — Ratum  to  CslUo,  touching  u  Coquimbo—FalDiaDth 
■nUa  for  tlio  Uoitod  StUei — Potomac  ptocMd*  lo  the  north. 

Thosb  who  dwell  in  a  tranquil  country,  seldom  visited  by  the 
slightest  terrestrial  vibrations,  can.with  difficulty  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  those  terrible  convulsions  of  the  earth  which  ravage 
and  lay  waste  the  largest  and  most  splendid  cities,  and  overturn 
the  very  mountains,  in  countries  less  favoured  by  nature  in  this 
respect. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  die  earth  with  a  convictiwi 
that  it  is  solid  and  fixed  beneath  our  feet,  and  few  of  us  can  re- 
alize that  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  sub- 
ject to  undulations  more  terrific  than  the  mightiest  surges  of  the 
rolUng  ocean. 

Geologists  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  accounting  for  all  the 
great  revolutions  the-surface  of  our  planet  has  undergone,  by  re- 
ferring them  entirely  to  an  aqueous  origin.  The  ocean,  &om  some 
causes,  was  supposed'  to  have  overwhebned  the  land,  and  to  have 
buried  beneath  its  waves  the  loftiest  mountains — the  fossil  shells 
and  other  marine  animal  remains  upon  them  were  triumphantly 
pointed  at  as  prooCi  that  the  sea  had  risen  to  their  summits.  It 
was  their  opinion  that  the  sea  slone  was  liable  to  change  of  level, 
and  it  never  entered  into  their  minds  to  conceive  that  the  solid 
earth  was  also  suited  to  these  changes.  It  is  now  satisfectorily 
ascertained  that  the  land  is  not  always  terra^firma,  but  is  liable  to 
sudden  elevation  from  subterranean 'causes.  That  the  bottom  of 
the  mighty  deep  has  been  broken  up,  and  its  sedimentary  de- 
posites,  with  aU  &e  various  organized  beings  it  contained  imbed- 
ded, were  solidified  into  rocks,  and  elevated  above  the  surfece  by 
powerful  causes  acting  beneath  the  crust  of  the  globe ! 

{n  Europe,  the  countries  most  subject  to  earthquakes  are  those 
situated  near  active  or  extinct  volcanoes.  Calabria  has  been  rav- 
aged by  them  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.     Sicily  and  Naples 
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aie  subject  to  them  ;  and  the  force  of  the  shocks  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  eruption  preceding 
took  place,  in  the  neighbouring  volcanoes.  The  cause  of  this 
eneigy  in  the  shocks  is  supposed  to  be  dependant  on  the  thickness 
which  the  cnist  of  cold  and  solid  lava  has  obtained,  and  the  re- 
sistance lequiied  to  OTercome  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes  in  Portugal,  which 
took  place  in  seTentein  himdred  and  hfty-fire,  suddenly  destroyed 
the  city  of  Lisbon ;  and  in  the  course  of  six  minutes  crushed 
more  than  sixty  thousand  petsons  to  death.  The  quay,  con- 
structed of  8(^d  marble,  sunk  down  into  an  lenormous  chasm, 
bearing  with  it  all  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  assembled  upon 
it  to  ftave  themselves  &om  theii  falling  houses.  The  sea  now 
stands  one  hundred  fathoms  deep  over  this  spot. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  more  subject 
to  earthquakes  than  Sooth  America,  especially  on'  its  western 
coast,  at  the  base  of  those  gigantic  mountains  which  extend 
through  the  country  from  north  to  south,  and  closely  approximate 
Uie  Pacific  Ocean.  Peru  has  been  most  frequently  visited  by 
these  couTuIsions;  and  its  capital,  Lima,  has  been  often  shaken 
to  its  foundations.  The  great  earthquake  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-six  entirely  OTerturaed  that  city,  and  crushed  many  of  its 
inhabitants  beneath  the  niins  of  their  houses. 

But  the  daring  energy  of  man  again  rebuilt  the  city,  which,  al- 
though now  better  calculated  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  the  un- 
dulating earth,  it  still  frequently  in  part  laid  in  ruins  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants rash  from  their  homes,  abd  seek  refiige  in  the  open  plain, 
trom  their  tottering  tenements,  which  threaten  to  crush  tbem  be- 
neath their  walls. 

It  is  flurprising  to  observe  how  far  the  homan  mind  can  accus- 
tom itself  to  dangers,  however  imminent,  and  people  can  sleep 
with  a  feeling  of  security,  when  in  a  moment  theii  dwellings  may 
be-  tumbled  in  rubs  over  their  heads, — their  houses  serving  them 
for  tombs. .  The  pooplie  who  dwell  on  the  flanks  of  Veinvins, 
Etna,  or  Tenerifie,  have  become  so  accusttMned  to  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, that  they  view  them  with  little  apprehension,  ahhoagh 
histny,  as  wall  as  their  own  observation  uid  experience,  shows 
them  on  what  a  treacherotu  soil  they  liv« :  they  still  live  on,  ap- 
puently  uamindfiilof  tbeir  danger;  and  when  their  houaea  an 
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oratnined  "fay  an  earthquake,  or  tbeir  vineyaidB  are  orerwhelmed 
by  lava,  showers  of  stone,  or  Tolcanic  ashes,  they  return  to  the 
very  spot,  rebuild  their  fallen  houses,  and  cultivate  the  new  vol- 
canic soil,  which  in  time  repays  their  labour  by  an  abundant  har- 
vest or  vintage. 

So  in  Lima,  earthquakes  are  of  auch'frequent  occurrence,  that 
the  odinary  ooea  excite  alarm  but  for  the  moment  among  the  in- 
habitants. There  have  been,  however,  commotions  of  such  vio> 
leDce  as  to  overturn  extensive  districts,  and  to  destroy  whole 
cities,  burying  their  inhabitants  in  their  ruins.  In  the  course  of 
^ae  hundred  and  twelve  days,  the  city  of  Lima  experienced  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  earthquakes. 

The  history  of  that  event,  and  the  suffatings  of  the  people,  are 
recorded  by  Father  Eusebio,  who  was  sot  only  an  eyewitness 
of  the  scene,  but  a  sufferer  in  the  catastrophe.  We  may  readily 
excuse  Eueebio'foi  giving  free  vent  to  his  feeIingB,iD  descri- 
-  bing  such  a  moumfiil  spectacle,  as  the  horror  of  the  tragedy  must 
have  unfitted  him  for  critical  observations  on  the  natural  phenom- 
ena of  such  an  event,  and  fixed  his  attention  chiefly  on  human 
suffering.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  almost  a  century,  the 
account  of  Eusebio  coDlains  a  freshness  and  interest  which  we 
do  not-  remember  ever  to  have  seen  given  in  any  account  of  this 
wonderful  event;  and  such  portions  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
cannot  fait  of  being  highly  interesting  to  our  readers. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  October,  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  aiul  forty-six,  while  the  churches  in 
Lima  were  celebrating,  with  great  pomp  and  holy  ze&l,  the  fes- 
tivity of  those  two  apostolic  saints,  Simon  and  Judas  (not  Is- 
cariot) — a  night  when  the  moon  seemed  blending  only  benevo- 
lence and  loveliness  in  the  brightness  of  her  beams — it  was  on 
such  «  night,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  ^t  the  dreadful  tragedy 
occurred  alluded  to  above.  Beneath  that  beauty  and  brightness 
were  concealed  deception  and  ruin !  The  heavens  were  serene, 
the  ocean  was  tranquil,  and  the  earth  slept  in  quiet  ;^— but  it 
was  the  awful  stillness  which  precedes  the  earthquake's  birA. 

It  was  at  half  past  ten  at  night,  five  hours  ajid  forty-five  min- 
utes before  the  full  moon ;  when  a  ^udden  and  terrible  concussion 
of  the  earth  to<4c  place,  as  if  the  subterranean  caverns  were  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  elements  of  water,  and  fire,  and  air,  were  bursting 
»f 
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forth;  each,  in  its  violence,  struggling  to  destroy  that' whidi  had 
been  spared  firotn  the  T(»racit]r  of  the  other  1  _ 

Nothing  was  able  to  resist  an  impulse  so  sudden  and  lo  terri- 
ble, where  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  edifices  of  the  city 
eeired  only  for  tbe  sepulchres  of  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
where  those  who  were  arrested  by  firight,  or  unmindful  of  the 
event,  Were  crushed  by  the  faUing  houses,  or  suffocated  by  the 
dust  which  arose  from  their  ruins  ! 

The  duration  of  thin  first  and  terrible  moTement  of  the  earth 
lasted  a  little  more  than  three  minutes )  but  that  time,  though 
short,  was  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  what  had  cost  the  la- 
bour of  two  hundred  and  eleven  years  in  the  construction !  Mag- 
nificent temples  and  sumptuous  palaces — edifices  of  the  most 
splendid  and  costly  character — were  tumbled  int?  heaps  of  pro- 
miscuous ruins! 

.The  following  day  dawned  on  immeasurable  sorrow.  Here 
was  the  father  grieving  for  his  son  ; — ^there,  the  son  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  his  mother !  Relations  lamenting  the  death  of  their 
kindred,  and  friends  weeping  for  the  destruction  of  their  friends 
and  acquainUnces !  All  was  consternation — all  lamentation  J 
Men  talked — but  their  words  conveyed  no  meaning ;  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  read  in  their  looks !  Volumes  of  grief  were 
expressed  in  convulsive  sighs  I  Indeed,  it  was  not  a  iife  which 
they  lived — but  worse  tiian  death  which  they  suffered.  Devotioa 
alone  foundaseat  in  Uieir  hearts,  directing  their  prayers  in  fervour 
and  in  silence  to  the  Most  High ! 

The  streets  were  Uttle  else  than  mountains  of  earth  and  rub- 
bish, impeding  the  movements  of  the  inhabitants,  and  causing  the 
greatest  fatigue  to  those  who  attempted  to  pass.  In  many  places 
they  were  inaccessible  and  insurmountable ; — so  much  so,  that  in 
the  most  approachable  of  the  different  squares,  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  paths  and  the-most  famihar  situations;  tad 
such  was  the  wilderness  of  ruins  around,  that  <Hie  house  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  another. 

The  consternation  continued— «very  moment  augmenting  in 
horror,  from  the  incessuit  repetition  of  shocks,  which  amounted 
to  nearly  two  hundred  in-  twenty-four  hours — ^from  half  past  ten 
o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  until  tbe  same  hour  on  Saturday — when 
the  inhabitants  passed  out  into  tbe  free  air  of  the  Plazaa  Cm- 
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jMtnas  (open  places),  expecting  no  less,  at  ereiy  concussioD  of  the 
earth,  than  a  mournful  ,l«nmnatioii  of  their  eidstence.  And  well 
mi^t  they  think  bo;  as  not  only  the  moon,  and  the  spanned  fir- 
mament in  which  ehe  rode,  were  suddenly  obscured,  but  the  at- 
mosphere thickened  with  the  heavy  Tolume  of  dust,  thrown  off 
by  the  continued  and  terrible  morementa  of  the  earth ! 

The  morning  of  the  thirtieth  arrited,  adding  sorrow  to  sorrow, 
and  grief  to  grief!  At  four  in  the  aftemocn  the  whole  city  was 
again  thrown  into  consternation,  at  the  appalling  news  that  the 
ocean  was  bursting  from  its  confines — had  overleaped  its  bounds-^ 
and  was  rolling  in  with  such  power  as  soon  to  overwhelm  and  de- 
stroy eveiy  thing  that  had  life  in  the  city !  Here  language  must 
fail ;  nor  can  the  most  vivid  imagination  conceive  the  confusion  of 
the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  of  Lima !  Who  cdn  wonder,  if  many 
of  them  thought  the  day  of  doom  was  at  hand  7  The  moon, and 
stars  obscured ! — earthquakes  in  quick  succession  1 — "  distress 
and  perplexity !— the  sea  and  waves  roaring !— men's  hearts  fail- 
ing them  for  fear  !"* 

One  tumultuous  and  simultaneous  rush  was  made  for  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  with  the  hope  of  finding  on  their  summits 
Bume  safety  £;om  the  approaching  waters !  The  crowd  moved* 
on,  some  shouting  in  wild  and  unnatural  accents,  and  others  seek-, 
ing  among  those  whom  they  met  for  priests,  to  whom  they  might 
confess  their  sins,  and  &om  whom  they  might  receive  absolution 
for  their  souls !  Indeed,  every  mortal  in  the  city  appeared  to  be 
an  actor  ia  the  general  tragedy !  The  nuns  and  biatas,  and  las 
Esposas  de  Jesu  Christo,  accustomed  to  live  in  retirement  withiD 
the  cells  of  their  cloisters — were  seen  leaving  the  ruins  of  their 
convents,  and,  with  the  multitude,  seeking  in  flight  security  for 
their  lives ! 

Until  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  did  the  flight  and  con- 
sternation of  the  citizens  continue ;  when  it  became  Imown  that 
the  sea  was  still  confined  within  its  usual  boundaries.  But  no 
one  can  be  surprised  that  the  population  should  have  believed  th^ 
report  of  its  heaving  is ;  not  only  because  evil  news  seldom  proves 
false,  but  on  account  of  the  recent  destruction  of  the  castle  of 
Callao,  and  that  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  only 
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two  leagues  diatant ;  and  which  happened  on  the  night  of  the 
first  earthqualce,  ae  will  be  seen  in  the  Beqod. 

On  the  first  night  of.th6  earthquake,  a  woman  with  a  child,  only 
a  few  months  old,  was  left  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  an  edifice, 
where  she  remained  in  security ;  and,  four  days  afterward,  was 
token  out  free  &om  injury,  and  her  child  liring.  The  latter  had 
derived  subsistence  from  the  breast  of  its  mother,  whose  exist- 
ence was  thus  preserved,  as  Eusebio  prefers  to  call  it,  by  a 
"  miracle." 

On  the  thirtieth,  new  afflictions  threatened  the  city  from  the  ' 
odour  of  the  unburied  dead,  of  whom,  at  this  time,  there  were 
probably  more  than  thirteen  hundred  lying  mangled  and  moulder- 
ing unid  the  ruins,  and  impregnating  the  air  with  worse  than 
pestilence !  As  companions  in  these  chamel-houaes  of  the  dead, 
might  be  found  horses,  and  mules,  and  doga — all  kinds  of  domestic 
animals,  which  had  experienced  the  fate  of  their  owners,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  till  the  air  with  the  most  offensive  exhalatioos ! 
Added  to  these  were  a  multitude  of  men,  and  women,  and  chtl- 
.dren,  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  squares,  and  gardens — some 
wiUiout  arms — others  without  legs,,  and  severely  wounded — oth- 
ers beytmd  the  reach  of  aid,  finishing  their  lives  in  fruitless  lamen- 
tations, and  feeling  the  only  cure  for  their  sufferings  to  be  in 
death  ! 

Prostrated  as  was  the  city  by  these  luipHralleled  sufferings,  it 
was  doomed  still  farther  to  endure  a  partial  famine,  through  the 
destruction  of  edifices,  of  mills,  and  ovens,  and  every  building 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  bread ;  while  provisions  of  all 
kinds  were  buried  in  the  general  ruins.  Peopleof  all  classes 
were  doomed  to  suffer  from  hunger,  before  repairs  could  be  made 
and  their  wants  supplied ! 

Eusebio  dwells,  in  terms  of  the  severest  reprehension,  on  the 
conduct  of  those  who  could  practise  extorUons  on  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  auch  a  time !  when  gold, 
and  silver,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  were  given  to  these 
in^UDOUS  usurers  for  food  for  a  few  days,  •which  in  other  times 
would  have  procured  abundance  for  more  than  a  year  1 

Thus  terminaled  October,  that  month  so  unfortunate  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Lime.  November  presented,  on  the  first  night,  the 
heavens  bespangled  with  stars,  which  had  been  oliscured  for  some 
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time  before  by  clouds — dense  and  heavy  npoim.  Bat  notwith- 
Btanding  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  weather,  an  earthquake  was 
felt  cm  that  day,  different  from  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

The  earth  seemed  to  sink  down,  without  moring  violently  from 
eoe  aide  to  the  other — again  to  move  itself,  without  materially 
altering  its  position ;  wanting  the  sounds  and  concussions  of  the 
other  movements,  it  seemed  as  if'it  were  swimming  in  some  liquid 
element !  This  new  movement  occasioned  the  gi^atest  conster- 
nation among  the  inhabitants,  as  they  feared  that  fhe  earth  was 
about  to  open  ita  deep  caverns  and  swallow  them  up ;  as  is  said 
in  Tacitus  to  have  been  the  fate  of  several  cities  in  Africa. 

This  motion  is  a  species  of  earthquake  which  may  be  called 
inclination — ^it  being  similar  to  that  of  a  ship  when  exposed  to 
the  movements  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  subtenanean 
winds  being  collected  into  a  tempest,  such  earthquakes  are  likely 
to  burst  forth  with  great  violence,  as  was  actually  the  case  near 
Callao,  where  a  connderable  portion  of  earth  was  cast  off  to  some 
distance  on  the  plains.  A  Bimilar  phenomenon  is  taid  to  bavA 
happened  at  New  Granada. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  ni^t  the  clouds  yielded  a  light 
rain,  which  continued  &lling  until  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
<^  the  following  day.  It  seemed  as  if  this  rain  had  opened  the 
subterranean  channels  and  pores  with  such  rapid  movement,  that 
cunents  of  exhalatiotis,  their  particles  mixed  with  nitric,  sulphu- 
leous,  and  ole^inous  substances,  having  been  cooled  and  con- 
densed into  malignant  drops,  returned  to  seek  their  place  again 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  destroying  the  vegetation  of  the  fields, 
consuming  the  labours  ef  the  hnsbandman,  and  leaving  the  inhab- 
itants to  breathe  a  pestiferous  air— while  they  were  exposed  to 
colds,  pletuisies,  and  dropsies,  such  as  occoned  in  Lima  after  the 
great  earthquake  which  happened  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  moming  a  severe  shock 
was  felt — at  seven  o'clock  another  occurred,  which  finished  the 
destruction  that  the  first  only  fairly  begun !  The  poet  Peralta,  in 
his  "  Lima  Fundada,"  has  the  following  poetical  allusion  to  these 
two  shocks : — 

"  Dan  si  oibe  naifm  bsylsn  legnikdo, 
Y  icabui  qauito  dflio  al.primera ; 
No  Fabricas,  1»  Fabiio  del  m 
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No  lu  luiou,  el  xmo  li  profbndo 
Da  la  Tieirm  le  uniga  horror  poitrsro ; 
Puea  rompiendOH  en  obras,  podra  creene  ; 
Que  jL  liuta  el  miimo  suelo  vi  a  caene." 

On  the  second  of  the  month,  the  first  news  from  the  amround- 
ing  country  was  received  in  Lima,  from  which  it  would  appea]:, 
that  in  some  places  the  sound  was  not  heard ;  in  others,  the  shock 
but  lightly  felt ;  and  others  again  suffered  a  total  ruin,  in  dbmmon 
with  the  capital..  From  die  twenty-eighth  of  October,  at  half 
past  ten  at  night,  witil  the  first  of  NovemSer,  the  earth  shook  two 
hundred  and  twenty  times ;  and  from  the  first  to  the  tenth,  there 
were  no  less  than  forty-six  more  distinct  movements! 
,  But  notwithstanding  this  almbst  incessant  motion  or  trembling 
of  the  earth  beneath  the  city,  the  minds  of  men  had  gradually  as- 
sumed more  composure ;  for  though  the  danger  was  not  less,  it 
had  become  in  a  degree  familiar  to  the  people.  The  Cabildo,  or 
City  Council,  resumed  its  meetings,  and  began  to  take  the  most 
actire  measures  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  for  repairing  the 
damages  done  to  the  city.  The  hydrographer  to  the  vice-king 
was  called  on  to  give  his  plans  and  opinions  as  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  edifices  of  the  city ;  and  the  report  of  the  engineer  was 
highly  extolled.  He  maintained  that  the  country  would  not  per- 
mit the  erection  of  elevated  or  heavy  buildings ;  that  the  tem- 
ples, and  palaces,  and  tribunals  of  justice,  should  be  built  with 
strict  reference  to  the  trials  they  might  have  to  encounter ;  that 
balconies,  galleries,  arches,  and  towers,  should  be  discontinued, 
as  altogether  unadapted  to  the  country. 

We  know  not  if  it  were  then  recommended  for  the  first  time, 
but  certainly  it  has  now  gained  general  use  :  the  dwelling-houses 
in  a  great  measure  are  more  insulated  firom  each  other,  with  an 
open  square  in  the  centre,  as  a  place  of  retreat  and  security  to  the 
inhabitants  from  the  falhng  of  the  materials  around  them. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fiighth,  no  less  than  seventy-four 
distinct  shocks  were  felt,  some  being  very  heavy,  and  others  quite 
light.  Including  the  first  days  of  the  month,  this  calculation  gives 
one  hundred  and  twelve  distinct  vibrations,  happening  at  intervals 
more  or  less  distant  from  each  other!  How  wonderful — ^how  in- 
exhaustibly great  must  be  the  combustible  materials  confined  in 
the  deep  caverns  beneath  this  country ! 
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On  Uua  night,  tlie  twenty-eighth,  at  about  eleTen  o'clock,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  were  again  thrown 
into  commotion,  by  the  repetition  of  the  news  that  the  sea  was 
bursting  again  from  its  boundaries  I  It  is  certain  that  so  heavy 
was  the  sound  of  the  waves,  as  they  lashed  the  shore,  it  might 
well  have  been  apprehended  as  an  iujmdatioa  and  overfiowing  of 
the  sea ! 

Unfortunate  Lima !  The  elements  seemed  leagued  for  her  de- 
struction ! — for  at  twelve  o'clock,  while  the  flight,  confusion,  and 
C(»i8temation  still  reigned,  the  windows'of  the  clouds  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  rain  descended  in  such  torrents,  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  that,  had  it  continued,  it  must  have  completed 
die  destnicUon  ab-eady  but  too  far  advanced  by  the  feverish  throes 
of  the  earth.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  thirtieth,  the 
earth  shook.  On  the  same  night,  from  seven  o'clock  to  forty-five 
minutes  past  nine,  a  light  rain  fell,  of  a  quality  so  rare  that  it  acted 
as  a  caustic  on  every  thing  sen^tive  which  it  touched ! — burning  up 
the  green  pastures  like  a  consuming  fire,  and  caubing  among  the  in- 
habitants sickness  and  disease.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  wind 
blew  strong  from  the  north ;  and  increased  with  such  violence,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  bear  off  houses  and  mortals  in  its  fierce  em- 
brace !  This  effect,  and  the  bad  qualities  which  impregnated-the 
air,  arose  from  the  infection  of  vapours  issuing  from  the  pores  of 
the  earth !  On  the  second  of  December,  at  three  in  the  aftemeon, 
from  the  Dominican  church  moved  a  large  procession,  with  the 
image  of  Rosario  and  Santo  Rosa  Peruana;  all  of  which  were 
borne  by  the  venerable  community  of  religionists,  and  by  a  great 
many  penitents  of  both  sexes ;  and  following  these  the  greater  part 
of  the  ladies  of  Lima,  singing  in  voices  so  plaintive,  so  touching, 
and  so  sweet,  that  it  appeared  like  a  holy  emulation  among  this  illus- 
trious band.  Some  with  hair  cut,  feet  bare,  and  besprinkled  with. 
ashes,  who,  in  other  times,  might  have  been  seen  decked  with 
much  splendour  in  the  magnificence  of  their  equipage,  were  now 
dressed  in  coarse  woollens,  and  in  the  public  streets,  to  be  seen 
asking  pardon  for  their  transgressions ;  and,  in  fervent  prayer,  im- 
ploring Heaven  to  spare  their  devoted  city ! 

On  the  sixth,  the  earth  trembled  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued  until  six ;  which  produced  a 
general  catarrh  and  coughs,  and,  moreover,  innumerable  quantitiei 
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ot  tormenting  insects !  Th«  whole  day  vu  obscure  and  tempes- 
taous ;  but  the  night  was  serene  and  dear,  wanting  only  the  ap- 
pearsQce  of  the  stars ;  which,  however,  are  but  seldom  seen  at 
this  season.  On  the  eighth,  &  very  tempestuoua  and  dark  day — 
the  earth  had  three  great  moTements ;  the  first,  at  two  in  the 
afternoon ;  at  three  and  three  quartets,  another ;  and  at  four 
o'clock  and  six  minutes  the  other,  and  the  last  during  the  day. 
As  with  December  terminated  the  fatal  year  of  seventeen  bundled 
and  foity-siz,  so  with  January  commenced  one  stitl  to  be  dreaded. 
On  the  first,  every  thing  was  quiet ;  the  earth  still  wore  its  general 
and  natural  appearance ;  though  this  was  in  ^t  a  mere  truce  be- 
fore the  renewal  of  convulsions  about  to  take  place ;  as  on  the 
second,  at  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  there  was  a  shock  so 
'  sudden  and  so  violent,  that  it  might  have  produced  anew  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  past,  had  its  durati<»i  continued  for  a  few 
secfHids  longer. 

Amid  the  general  excitement  of  this  and  the  following  da^s, 
the  vice-king  still  thought  of  human  glory ;  and  in  the  ruined  cas- 
tle of  Callao,  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  work  of  the  Pentagon,  according  to  the  plan 
which  had  been  marked  out  by  the' royal  hydrographer.  During 
this  day,  also,  there  was  a  voice  abroad,  that  the  fire  of  heaven 
was  about  to  consume  what  the  movements  of  the  earth  had  left 
uninjured.  The  frij^t  appears  to  have  been  terrible ;  depriving 
some  of  their  Uves,  othns  of  their  reason,  and  affecting  the  re- 
mainder vrith  audi  fean  of  a  fatal  calamity,  that  some  expected  ■ 
Vesuvius  to  overwhelm  them — and  others,  to  be  cmuomed  by 
the  bursting  f<Mrth  of  a  new  Etna  I 

"  Sell  bI  Cielo  nn  Abynno  lennUdo, 

Ea  que  laa  negrta  Nubei  inuninentei, 
Parectmn  il  Oifw  cotutemado 

Vplantai  Etnti,  Ljpin*  poodisatM ; 
Cwnn  loego  de  on  Cielo  imiginailv 

Falaaa  lerfllitianea,  tu  frequsate*. 
Que  Comstu  te  hmn  apieheadidoe, 
Mu  eficacBB  mientrw  mu  fingslM." 

From  the  seventh  to  the  twentieth,  the  earth  shook  at  eight 
different  times,  attended  with  sulphureous  exhalations.  On  the 
twenty-fiiat,  a  tiembling  vraa  felt  at  half  past  one  in  the  mora- 
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ing ;  tlie  heaTeiu  became  obscure,  cloaking  the  neigbbourisg  hiUfl 
uid  mountains,  nor  did  the  day  recover  its  brightness  until  two 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  clouds  passed  away,  but  not  until  r 
heavy  dew  bad  Men  for  the  apace  of  two  boon — which  would 
not  lutre  been  a  smaU  matter  in  moistening  the  earth,  had  the 
rains  not  already  soffidently  saturated  the  hills  of  Chapa,  lot 
Zoros,  Cabsza  de  Baca,  las  Minas,  Pena  Pobre,  Mata  Covalloi, 
y  las  Laderai  de  Axce — which  overlook  the  valley  of  Guanchi 
Guaylas — an  irregular  event,  at  a  time  when  (he  sun  is  most 
powerful ;  not  did  the  wind  moderate  in  its  force  or  in  its  heat, 
though  it  passed  over  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras  ;  but  de- 
stroyed the  vegetaticm  and  consumed  the  productions  of  the  earth ! 

The  twenty-sixth  was  in  all  respects  favouiaUe.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh,  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  three  quarters  past  one  A.  M., 
and  at  ten  in  the  day.  The  alarming  sounds  which  were  supposed 
to  accompany  the  earthquakes,  were  found  to  be  nothing  but  re- 
peated claps  of  thunder  from  among  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
A.  thing  so  unusual  as  heavy  thunder  at  Lima,  tended  to  confirm 
the  general  impression,  that  these  repeated  sounds  came  from  the 
earth ;  and  the  result  was,  an  unnsuiJ  degree  of  terror  and  dismay 
throughout  the  whole  city. 

There  had  now  been  experienced  in  Lima,  in  the  space  of  me 
hundred  and  twelve  days,  commencing  on  the  twenty-e^bth  of 
October,  seventeen  hundred  and  finrty-six,  and  terminating  on  the 
sixteenth  of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  'the 
astonishin  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  earthquakes,  the 
occuirenc  of  which  have  been  observed  with  the  greatest  care 
and  accunwy.* 


■  A  Ttbalar  ?iA)M  of  the  tnertl  SltoOt  vjJiiek  faOauiei  tJu  Grtat  Earthqvaie  of 
a    kr28,  1746,  a(  Lma.  fnm  that  iaicto  Ftbntaiy  16,  1747. 


Three  shoclu.     Oraat  wind,  ukL 

Shock.    Rjin  It  ni^l,  wither- 

atoA  uckeDiii^. 
quiet  ind  vj  serene. 
:levi  and  itill.     Shock  >t  IS  it 
ni^t  of  Oth. 
hock.     Biiny.    D«]r  stonnj — 

>o.  do. 

Hues  great  ihocki.     Tempea- 


,  He  great  earthquake  :  half  paat 
10  at  night. 
Continued  ihocki.     NaariT  ^"^ 
bf  half  pad  10  at  niriit. 


incKnolMH  earthquake.      I4i(^ 

precedingi  taiay . 
Fortj.iti  distinct  mOTeiueati. 
Sarni^'.Ibai  dialinci  diodu. 
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On  the  night  of  the  great  earthquake,  as  waa  afterward  learned 
b;  letter,  a  Tolcano  burst  forth  in  Lucenas,  which  inundated  tfa« 
tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  valley  below  with  floods  of  boiliog 
water.  In  the  mountains  del  Cetro  de  la  Sal,  there  were  also  im- 
mense effects  produced  by  this  volcano.  Some  days  before  the 
earthquake,  there  were  heard  subterranean  soundB,  like  the 
lowing  of  immense  herds  of  catde;  which  occasionally  changed, 
and  seemed  like  those  resembling  repeated  discbarges  of  heavy 
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BTtilleiy.  These  phenotnena '  have  also  been  obserred,  preriout 
to  great  earthquakes,  in  other  paits  of  the  world. 

A  short  time  after  the  earthquakes]  more  than  two  thousand  of 
the  inhabitanu  of  Lima  died  of  the  epidemic  scarlet  fever,  pleu- 
ritic pains,  and  Uver  complaints ;  the  same  diseases  which  were  ex- 
perienced after  the  earthquake  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

At  the  same  hour  that  the  earthquake  was  felt  in  Lima,  it  was 
experienced  in  Caltao ;  OTerwhelming,  consuming,  and  destroy- 
ing every  thing  within  its  reach.  There  was  not  an  edifice  left 
in  the  place — not  a  street  that  was  not  filled  by  the  relics  of  the 
ruin  \  Many  of  the  walls  and  porticoes  seemed  to  resist  the  first 
movemente  of  the  earth ;  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  orer- 
whelming  force  of  the  ocean,  which  came  ponring  in  with  mad- 
dening fury,  piled  up  in  Ojountainous  waves,  and  destroying  every 
thing  which  the  earthquake  had  spared !  Recoiling,  as  if  to 
gather  new  power,  it  again  rushed  forward,  still  more  elevated, 
from  the  increased  vibrations  of  the  exnb,  overthrowing  castel- 
lated walls  and  turrets,  which  wealth  in  its  pride  had  erected ; 
tearing  them  up  &om  their  deep  foundations,  and  burying  them 
in  the  dark  caverns  beneath,  leaving  scarce  a  moumfiil  record  to 
show  that  here  was  once  a  garrison  of  soldiers  ! 

Of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants  who  resided  m 
Callao,  the  lives  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  were  spared.  Of 
these,  twenty-two  were  saved  on  the  bastion  of  a  rampart,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  strength  of  Santa  Cruz.  Of  the  rest, 
•ome  were  thrown  upon  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo,  situated  two 
leagues  from  the  castle  of  Callao ;  others  on  different  beaches 
and  forts ! 

At  the  same  time  the  sea  overwhelmed  Callao,  it  destroyed 
many  other  places  on  the  coast.  Pisco  suffered  again,  in  like 
manner  as  it  had  done  in  the  previous  great  earthquake,  which 
happened  on  the  twentieth  October,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
■even ;  and  was  thus  alluded  to  by  the  poet : — • 

"  El  man  fiirioio  nils. 
Sin  que  el  iinpulw  luln,"  tLC. 

The  sea  also  covered  the  road  called  Perdices,  asd  destroyed 
every  thing  found  in  it,  overwhelming  in  its  waves  whole  cargoes, 
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litters,  and  mules  and  muleteers,  in  the  ektent  of  the  pass  called 
Salinas  de  Guaurd. 

But  the  most  affecting  of  all  the  sights  was  presented  bj  the 
chore,  along  which  the  sea  was  constantly  throwing  up  dead 
bodies  on  every  succesBiTe  wave.  There  also  were  seen  frag- 
ments of  dead  bodies,  which  the  teirible  action  of  the  sea,  sod 
the  materials  commii^ng  with  the  waters,  had  separated  in  the 
most  shocking  manner. 

Of  the  twenty-thiee  ships,  large  and  small,  which  were  an- 
chored in  the  port,  there  were  foundered  nineteen ;  and  as  they 
were  driren  over  the  town,  their  anchors  caught  in  the  houses, 
dragging  parte  of  them  al«ng  to  where  all  were  dashed  to  pieces, 
far  up  the  road  to  Lima !  Th?  ships-of-war  San  Fermin,  el  Sao 
Airtonioi  el  Mtchelot,  and  the  Sucqoro,  shared  the  general  fate ! 
The  spot  to  which  the  San  Fermin  was  driven  is  pointed  out  at 
the  present  day,  and  is  designated  by  the  erection  of  a  cross,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Lima,  and  about  half 
a  mile  botn  the  beach  f 

By  inspectuigthe  records  of  that  period  it  has  been  ascertained, 
tint  on  the  same  night,  and  but  a  short  time  before  the  shock  was 
felt  in  Lima  and  Callao,  the  sea  rose  and  extended  in  about  six 
hundred  yards  from  its  usual  boundary  at  Conception,  .latitude 
37*  south,  in  Chili.  A  few  days  before  this,  a  hot  and  scorching 
wind  was  felt  in  Santiago,  which  seemed  to  wither  and  consume 
every  thing  over  which  it  passed. 

What  a  field  is  here  presented  for  j^losophical  speculation  I 
Is«the  whole  range  of  South  America,  west  of  the  Andes,  resting 
on  and  slumbering  over  unfathomable  caverns  of  combustible  ma^ 
teriala  ?  And  are  not  these  connected  beneath  ?— or  how  else 
could  they  communicate  with  each  other,  with  almost  the  aame 
rapidity  that  sound  passes  through  the  air  ?  ' 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  ihe  phencanesa  of  earthquake* 
are  more  frequent  between  the  spring  and  summer;  and  that 
when  they  do  happen  during  other  portions  of  th^  year,  they  are 
most  frequent  in  autumn.  The  hours  are  generally  those  of  dark- 
ness ;  two  or  tlsee  hours  after,  sunset ;  or  at  the  close  of  the  xo- 
diacal  light;  but  pHhaps  more  frequently  about  the  first  dawn 
<tf  day. 
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The  diiection  which  earthquakes  panue  is  from  south  to  north, 
along  tlie  chains  of  the  CprdillersB. 

Mournful  ezperibnce  has  shown,  that  the  most  violent  concus- 
siona  occur  after  an' interval  of  about  half  a  centuxy,  in  that  region 
inoluiied  between  the  eqoat43r  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and 
which  seeci  to  follow  a  certain  order,  from  the  eitremes  to  the 
centre.  These  are  tlie  periods  whidi  have  marked  the  great 
earthquakes  e^>^rienced  sim:e  the  c<»iquest  of  Quito,  Aiiquipa, 
and  Lima.  The  &tal  period  had  anived  at  the  end  of  the  laat 
century ;  and  Ariqnipa  and  the  provinces  of  Quito  were  laid  in 
ruins.  Lima  had  passed  the  fatal  period  which  nature  appeaiv 
to  have  established,  but  suffered  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-eight. 

The  great  earthquakes  have  generally  been  preceded  by  copi< 
ouabains ;  the  earth  becoming  saturated,  the  water  penetrates  into 
the  interior.  Hot  days  succeeding  to  these  wet  ones,  necessarily 
form  an  enormous  quantity  of  vapour,  which,  not  being  able  to 
escape,  or  become  rarefied  beneath  die  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  is 
exposed  to  the  electric  shock,  or  to  become  ignited  fr<»n  the  vol- 
canoes ;  vrhen,  acquiring  graater  expansion,  it  produces  those 
Tic^ent  convulsions  of  the  earth,  which  in  their  effects  are  so  ter- 
rific. Obscure  exhalationa  rise  from  the  earth  at  night,  clothing 
the  heavens  and  the  stars  with  the  most  sombre  pall '. 

The  frequency  of  the  earthquakes  in  die  spring  is  deemed  a 
good  sign;  as  it  shows  the  combustibles  beneath  are  wasdng- 
their  strength  by  degrees. '  But  if  these  concussions  are  very  fre- 
qoent,  following  each  other  in  iqmck  succession,  they  indicate  a 
large  quantity  of  combustible  matter,  from  which  a  violent  shock. 
may  at  any  moment  be  expected. 

Vegetation  suffers  much  in  these  ^oomy  epochs.  The  earth- 
quake of  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  rendered  an  immense 
propordrat  of  the  soil  of  Peru  incapable  of  producing  wheat.  The 
stalks  grew'  luxuriantly  until  the  head  began  to  fnrm,  when  the 
graiiu  becbme  affected  with  nut,  which  converted  the  substance' 
into  a  black  powder,  and  the  crop  was  destroyed.  Twenty  yean 
did  not  restore  the 'S<nl  to  its  former  productiveness.  Indeed,  the 
injury  to  the  agricnlture  of  the  country  was  fatal.  In  this  sear> 
^ty,  recourse  was  had  M  Chili  for  whea^  and  that  country  soon 
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became  the  Si<ily  of  Peni,  to  tbedertractioa  of  iu  own  agricul- 
tural interests ! 

We  hare  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  the  earthquake  of  Beveiileeii 
hundred  and  forty-six.  The  subject  seemed  to  as  as  one  of  great 
interest,  in  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  participate  with  ua, 
when  he  reflects  that  our  goodly  frigate  now  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
same  port  where  the  catastrophe  occurred ;  that  here  "  the  sure 
and  firm  set  earth"  reeled  to  and  ^  as  a  drunken  man ;  that  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep  buret  from  thek  -  hmits,  orerwhelmiag 
and  dtatroying  a  whole  people,  whose  ruined  edifices  still  he  par- 
tially visible,  amid  heaps  of  sand,  over  which  we  hare  often  walked ; 
and  that,  though  tranquil  now,  no  human  being  can  foresee,  or 
human  power  prevent,  at  any  moment,  the  recurrence  of  another 
and  similar  tragedy ;  that  here,  among  a  people-  not  devoid  of 
aupentition,  as  the  amuTeniary  of  thfr  twenty-eighth  of  October 
rolls  round,  a  numerous  pr<K:ession  moves  through  the  streets  of 
Calko,  bearing  and  escorting  the  image  of  old  Neptune,  as  figured 
by  mythologists,  mth  a  long  and  flowing  beard,  a  crown  on  his 
head,  enriched  and  bespangled  with  the  gems  of  Ute  ocean,  the 
three-forked  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  supported  on  each  side  by  « 
Triton,  bearing  anchors  in  theirs.  Moving  along,  to  the  anima- 
ting strains  of  music,  this  pageantry  attracts  universal  attention, 
and  formerly  excited  the  most  thrilling  interest.  The  house-tops 
are  lined  with  spectators,  who  cannot  avoid  the  reflection,  that 
over  other  edifices  of  equal'elevation,  on  that  day  eighty-odd 
years  ago,  bad  passed  heavy  men-of-war,  borne  on  the  swelling 
surges  of  the  ocean .' 

The  procession  moves  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  old  sea-god 
ia  made  to  smite  ihe  ocean  with  his  trident;  while  the  Most 
High,  "who  holds  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of -bis  hand,"  is  im- 
plored never  to  permit  the  ocean  again  to  pass  beyond  its  present 
bounds! 

Turn  we  again  to  our  goodly  ship,  which  had  now  been  com- 
jrfetely  overhauled  and  painted  anewi  The  Falmouth  had  been 
despatched  to  the  ports  of  the  north,  and  the  Dolphin  waa  actively 
employed.  The  interests  of  the  station  required  die  [uesence  of 
the  commodore  in  Valparaiso ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the 
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Potomac  lay  snugly  at  anchor  in  that  pott.  On  our  return  to  the 
north  we  made  Coquimbo  in  the  way,  where  we  lay  more  tiian 
a  month  in  quarantine,  all  hands  being  inoculated  with  the  small- 
poi.*  The  commodore  during  this  time  remained  at  Coquimbo, 
a  town  founded  by  Yaldiria,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-four, 
and  about  three  leagues  from  the  pott.  The  purser,  Slacuni, 
also  remained  on  shore,  to  look  out  for  the  freidi  provisions  of  the 
ship ;  which  was  now  canopied  with  an  awning,-  the  defJu  sanded, 
and  in  all  respects  turned  into  a  great  fighting  hospital. 

The  port  of  Coquimbo,  in  latitude  30°  south,  longitude  71*  16' 
'west,  is  among  the  very  best  on  the  cp&st ;  the  water  shoaling 
gradually,  so  that 'anchorage  may  be  selected  at  pleasure  on  the 
southwest  side.  The  hills  around  are  barren  and  rocky,  while  to 
the  east,  the  towering  snow-crowned  Andes  overlook  the  whole 
country.  For  three  years  had  this  province  suffered  with  drou^t; 
vegetation  had  dried  up,  and  the  loss  of  animals  had  been  im- 
mense. But  while  we  lay  here,  the  aerial  cisterns  were  opened, 
and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  Numerous  boqfires  soon 
proclaimed  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  shouts  of  gratitude 
were  heard  from  every  side,  for  the  good  that  had  been  showered 
upon  them*  Vegetation,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  sprang  up, 
and  the  hills  and  surrounding  country  were  soon  re-clothed  in 
green. 

Leaving  Coqniii^  on  the  ninth,  we  arrived  at  Cidlaa  on  the 
fifteenth  July.  Between  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
En^sh  and  French  menn^-wat,  such  interchange  of  civilities 
took  place  as  should  always  mark  the  intercourse  of  free  na- 
tions, who,  in  spite  of  national  predilection,  have  in  truth  so  much 
cause  to  respect  each  other. 

The  time  had.  now  come  for  the  return  of  the  Falmouth  to  the 
United  States ;  and  Captain  Gregory  having  received  his  orders 
on  this  point  &om  the  commodore,  and  the  Dolphin  .beii^  sta- 
tioned in  the  port  to  look  out  for  our  interests  during  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  Peru,  onthe  twenty-second  of  August  we  set 
sail  for  the  ports  of  the  north,  intending  to  go  as  far  as  the  Gala- 
pagoa  Islands,  making  Payta  in  ourway. 

»  8«e  Rqxnt  of  Dr.  Fol.li— Appendui. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Oib^tgM  Iibndi — ChtriM's  Iiboid,  or  I^'fliniuM — Otrnnnyr  Vibmil'i  Cckmj 
■L-lta  oiiffn  «i^  idfioM — DMcnpnoa  of  ths  uUod — It*  prodoctioiw-— Pui«  -  nd 
whoteioias  wit«r--Pn>bibiCiDli  of  •piiituoos  liquoif — ^onla,  urapiui,  &c. — 
Clinute  and  tempttaturs — Abotea  connected  with  oat  irhale-fiilieTisi — Improro- 
ttents  und  [eFoinu  suggeiled. 

Ov  Monday,  the  twenty-aizUi  of  ATigaat,  Ae  sailed  from  Payta 
for  the  Galapagos,  and  airived  at  Ghariea's  Island  on  the  thirty- 
first.  We  came  to  anclior  in  Essex  Bay,  on  the  north  end  of  ^ 
island,  a  place  rendered  some'what  famous  as  the  anchorage  of 
the  old  Essex,  Commodore  Porter,  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Commodore  Downes  was  then  &rst  lieutenant. of 
that  frigate^  but  -  co^unanded  an  armed  -prize,  called  the  Essex, 
junior,  during  Porter'a  glorious  but  unfortunate  action  with  the 
Phcfibe  ftiid  CherUb.  We  remained  at  Charles's  Island,  which 
the  new  colonisu  call  La  Floiiana,  for  the  period  of  tea  or  twelre 
days ;-  and  every  one  on  board  wu  agreeably  disappointed  with 
the  visit. 

During  die  frigate's  etay,  we  passed  the  time  very  pleasantly  at 
the  residence  of  Governor  j-iVilaiBil,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  in 
the  United  States,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Gi^yaquil. 
Believing  that  some  account  of  this  in&nt  establishment  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  wc  shall  particulaily  ajlude  to  it,  io  a 
very  short  and  hasty  description  of  the  Gakpagoa  Islands. 

This,  in  Botrie  respects,  interestiiig  group,  which  comprises  a 
large  number  of  small  islaiids,  is  situated  nearly  mider  the  eqtia- 
tor,  between  the  eighty-ninOi  and  nine^-second  degrees  sf  west 
longitude — about  two  hundred  and  f(»ty  leagues  west  of  die 
American  continent.  A  majority  of  these'idlands  are  sitiiated  a 
Iitt]«  south  of  the  equinoctial  line,  though  a  few  scattering  islands 
are  found  north  of  it.  Albemarle  Island,  which  is  the  largest  fif 
the  cluBter,  is  more  than  seventy  miles  i^  length,  and  stretcbes 
north  and  sou^,  with  an  eastern  coast  that  is  nearly  strai^t;  but 
its  western  side  is  deeply  concave,  embracing  the  volcanic  Island 
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of  Naiboroogfa. .  The  north  head  of  Albem&rle  termiiueteB  west- 
wudly  in  Cape  Berkley,  which  is  exactly  on  the  line.  South 
and  east  of  Albemarle  are  Charles's  Island,  Hood's,  Chatham's, 
Bairington'e,  Downea's,  Porter's,  and  James's  Islands. 

The  name  of  this  group  n  derired  from  the  Spanish  wwd 
galtqtago,  a  ftesh  water  tortoise ;  and  it  was  given  to  these  islands 
because  they  abound  with  the  largest  class  of  these  animals, 
a  species  of  terapin,  to  which  Commodore  Porter  has  giTen  the 
name  of  elephant  tortoise,  as  their  legs,  feet,  and  clumsy  more- 
ments  stron^y  resemble  those  of  the  elephant.  Their  £esh  is 
most  excellent  food,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  placed  here,  is 
these  lonely  regions,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  refreshing  the  ad- 
TenDirous  mariner,  whose  hazardous  calling  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
great  leviathan  of  the  deep.  Many  of  them  weigh  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  they  will  live  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  a 
lemariuble  length  of  time  without  sustenance,  and  still  retain 
much  of  their  original  fatness  and  richness  of  flavour.  Then- 
drink  is  pure  water,  which  they  carry  with  them  in  a  vessel  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  that  purpose,  containing  about  two  gallons, 
which  remains  cool,  fresh,  and  sweet  for  a  long  time  af^r  they 
are  made  prisoners. 

The  hill-sides  of  these  islands,  near  the  shore,  are  covered 
vrith  prickly  pear-trees,  upon  which  these  terapin  feed,  and  thrive 
in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  These  animals  have  doubtless  saved 
the  lives  of  many  seamen  employed  in  the  whale-fisheries  in  those 
seas,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished  or  suffered  much  with 
the  scurvy.  They  sometimes  take  from  six  to  nine  hundred  of 
the  smallest  of  these  tortoises  on  board,  when  about  leaving  the 
islands  for  their  cruising  grounds;  thus  providing  themselves  wiUk 
fresh  and  wholesome  provisions  for  six  or  eight  months,  snd  se- 
curing the  men  iirom  the  attacks  of  scurvy. 

Charles's  Island,  or  Floriana,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  is 
Essex  Bay,  in  which  the  Potomac  lay  at  anchor,  is  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Woodford,  which  projects 
from  the  south  head  of  Albemarle  Island.  The  centre  of  Charles's 
Island  is  in  latitude  1'  17'  aonth,  longitude  90*  SC  west ;  and  is 
about  twenty  mites  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west ;  giving  a  superficial  area  of  more  than 
og 
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three  hundred  miles.  Like  every  other  island  in  the  Galapagos 
group,  it  was  uninhabited  until  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
when  Vilamil  first  established  his  long-projected  colony.  He  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  this  enterprise  in  view  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eleren ;  two  years  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Commodore  Porter  in  these  seas,  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

At  this  early  period,  the  information  which  Vilamil  bad  ac- 
quired of  the  Galapagos  Islands  was  so  interesting,  that  at  one 
dme  he  thought  of  apjidying  to  the  goremment  of  Spain  for  per- 
misetoa  to  make  a  settlement  on  one  of  them ;  but  was  deleired 
&om  this  design,  being  assured  by  the  Spanish  authnities  in 
Peru,  that  the  court  of  Serille  would  never  permit  a  settlement  to 
be  made  on  this  group  of  islands. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  Colombia,  and  its 
entire  independence  of  the  dominion  of  Spain,  his  attenticHi  was 
again  turned  to  an  enterprise  he  had  had  so  long  in  contemplation. 
His  friends  at  this  time  did  every  thing  to  dissuade  him,  pro- 
nouncing the  plan  to  be  chimerical  and  lash.  Though  not  enliiely 
discouraged,  he  remained  inactive  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty,  when  he  suffered  severe  misfortunes  in  his  &mily,  in 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-one  days.  Tired  of  society,  and  worn  down  with  afflio 
tions,  be  turned  his  whole  mind  and  enei^es  towards  his  favourite 
scheme, — the  establishment  of  a  colony.  The  government  of  the 
equator  was  at  once  petitioned,  and  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-one,  a  charter  in  due  form  was  granted,  conceding  tite 
possession  of  the  islands,  and  authorizing  the  estaUishment  of  a 
colony. 

In  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thiriy-two,  Colonel  Hernan- 
dez, with  only  twelve  colonists,  was  despatched  to  take  formal 
possession  of  Charles's  Island ;  and  in  April  aiHl  June,  settlers  of 
both  sexes  followed  the  &rst.  Vilamil,  in  person,  accompanied 
by  eighty  colonists,  arrived  in  October,  and  at  once  assomed  his 
station  as  proprietor  and  governor  of  the  island.  Previous  to  hit 
arrival,  little  or  no  improvement  had  been  made ;  but  with  this  ac- 
cession, all  took  greater  courage,  and  began  to  labour  with  muck 
zeal  i  more  especially  when  they  found  that  the  whale-«hip«  wouU 
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be  likely  to  consume  their  surplus  pioduce ;  and,  taking  aU  dr- 
cumelances  into  considenition,  their  labours  have  been  really  sue- 
ceesful.  Nor  do  we  deem  the  remark  extraTagant,  that  at  this 
time  [September,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three]  the  produc- 
tions of  the  island  are  sufficient  for  several  hundred  additional  in* 
habitants ;  and  during  the  coming  year,  many  of  our  whale-ships 
may  receive  an  abundance  of  vegetable  supplies. 

This  island  is  not  fertile  near  the  shore;  for  the  space  of 
three  miles  towards  the  ititerior,  the  soU  is  steril  in  the  summer, 
or  dry  season ;  but  capable  of  yielding  one  good  crop  in  the  win- 
ter, or  wet  season ;  and  during  the  whole  year,  this  portion  of 
the  island  is  good  for  raising  hogs,  goats,  Sec,  as  the  ground 
abounds  with  the  carib-tree,  the  finiit  of  which,  with  the  tree  and 
juice  of  the  prickly  pear,  form  for  these  animals  an  excellent  nu- 
triment. 

Penetrating  towards  the  interior,  there  is  a  beautiful  upland 
valley,  spreading  from  northeast  to  southwest,  in  the  fonn  of  a 
parallelogram,  about  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
From  the  middle  of  the  valley,  another  opens  to  the  southeast 
and  inchnes  gradually  to  the  south,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  the  first.  In  both,  the  soil  is  of  a  superics  mould,  and  is 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  shrubbery,  and 
trees.  The  formation  of  the  island  is  exclusively  volcanic; 
there  is  not  a  rock  that  does  not  bear  the  evidence  ot  fire,  and  the 
soil,  in  all  parts,  is  composed  of  the  decomposition  of  lava  and 
vegetable  matter. 

Not  only  these  valleys,  but  the  sides  of  the  higher  mountains, 
may  be  cultivated  firom  January  to  December,  one  crop  following 
another  in  rapid  succession ;  moistened  in  summer  by  contmued 
and  heavy  dews,  and  by  rains  in  winter.  From  the  black  beach, 
the  place  of  disembar cation,  and  so  named  from'  immense  quan- 
tities of  lata  forming  the  shore,  like  massive  pot-metal,  the  road, 
by  continued  ascent,  leads  to  the  main  settlement,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  miles ;  and  on  the  same  road  there  is  a  fine  spring 
of  fresh  water,  which  the  governor  contemplates  conveying  to  the 
beadi,  where  he  believes  it  will  yield  seventy  or  eighty  gallons 
per  hour,  for  the  use  of  ships. 

The  eastern  skirts  of  the  high  hills  produce  the  paja,  a  Icng 

coarse  grass,  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  covering  their  houses ; 
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and  for  which  reason  they  have  named  it  the  Serra  de  la  Paja. 
Here  a  fine  view  of  the  first  TsUey  is  presented,  and  rising  kam 
the  Bteril  paits  of  the  coast,  the  eye  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the 
prospect,  embracing  no  less  than  fifty  little  chacras,  or  fauns,  with 
nearly  an  eqnal  number  of  houses ;  small  and  rude,  it  is  true,  yet 
not  unfit  for  the  climate,  and  Burrounded  with  plenty,  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  produces  at  a  small  expense  of  labour  on  the 
part  of  man. 

On  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  first  Tslley,  a  magnificent 
Tolcanic  moantain  rises,  around  the  summit  of  which,  and  others 
of  less  elevation,  the  clouds  may  be  constantly  seen  gathering  m 
mist,  which  impart  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  island  a  degree 
of  humidity  not  to  be  expected  fi-om  a  view  of  the  coast,  and  cer- 
tainly in  direct  contradiction  to  all  previous  accounts  given  of  this 
archipelago. 

IVom  one  side  of  this  momitain  the  water,  delicious,  «id  of 
crystal  purity,  may  be  seen  trickling  down  from  the  rocks.  One 
of  these  destiladeraa  is  a  real  curiosity.  That  part  of  the  rock 
yielding  most  water;  presents  an  exterior  entirely  dry,  and  is  sur- 
rounded and  clothed  by  shrubbery,  Sowers,  and  aromatic  herbs ; 
and  the  water,  which  issues  by  numerous  little  filtering  streams, 
is  as  pure  as  that  which  gushed  from  the  rock  of  old,  when  smit- 
ten by  the  rod  of  the  prophet. 

The  governor,  who  may  widi  great  jastice  be  called  the  ftther 
aixl  founder  of  the  colony,  has  adopted,  certainly,  one  wise  meaa- 
ore.  He  has  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the  intro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  tiquorinto  the  island;  and  this  measura  is 
no  doubt  the  secret  cause  of  the  successfiil  experiment  already 
made  by  the  Florianas.  At  a  small  party  given  by  the  governor 
to  Commodore  Downes,  water  was  the  only  beverage  to  be  seen 
on  the  table.  He  apologized  for  the  want  of  wine,  and  remaiked, 
that  he  adopted  it  as  a  rule,  not  to  partake  of  any  luxury  that 
policy  required  him  to  prohibit  in  the  island ;  which  apology  was 
deemed  good  by  xbe  commodore  and  all  present.  It  was  very 
easy,  however,  to  perceive  that  our  host  had  not  spent  his  whole 
life  in  snch  society ;  as  the  number  and  variety  of  the  dishes 
brought  to  the  table,  formed  exclusively  of  the  productions  of  the 
island,  would  have  done  credit  to  the  good  taste  of  a  person  sur- 
nonded  by  many  more  advantages. 
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In  the  ralleys  Utere  bare  be«n  found  nine  Email  lakes  of  sweet 
water,  which  hil  not  the  whole  year ;  and  othera  which  dry  i^ 
from  August  to  October.  In  Norembei  they  again  commence 
filling  with  water.  In  these  lakes  are  found  many  varieties  of 
ducks,  gallenetat  del  monte,  and  also  one  species  of  the  snipe. 
Other  lakes  are  also  met  with,  near  the  ocean,  of  much  greater 
extent;  but  the  water  is  brackish  to  the  taste,  and^ these  abound 
with  ducks  and  flamingoes.  The  number  of  dores  on  the  island 
is  almost  incredible,  and  their  flesh  is  sweet  and  very  tender. 
They  are  so  tame,  that  any  number  may  be  knocked  over  with  a 
pole,  without  trouble.  Nearly  two  hundred  were  brought  on  boaid 
by  the  men  and  oflScers  of  a  single  boat,  from  an  afternoon's  ex- 
clusion <Ki  shore ;  and  we  have  heard  the  goremor,  when  sending 
out  a  servant  to  procure  a  few  dozen  for  dinner,  direct  him  to 
select  only  die  bx  ones ;  and  the  boy  went  and  did  accordingly. 

The  temperature  of  the  island,  from  the  end  of  May  to  Decem- 
ber, is  from  fifty-two  to  seventy-four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  which 
gives  a  medium  of  sixty-eight  degrees,  rendering  woollen  clothes 
the  most  agreeaUe.  From  January  to  the  first  of  May,  the  thet^ 
mometer  stands  from  seventy-four  to  eighty-four  degrees,  giving 
ft  medium  of  seventy-nine  degrees,  and  the  heat  is  consequently 
rather  oppressive.  During  the  ten  days  we  lay  in  Essex  Bay,  in 
September,  the  thenQometer  ranged  from  seventy-one  to  seventy- 
eight  degrees  in  the  shade,  (m  board  ship;  and  the  bartnneter 
stood  from  29"  TO"  to  29*  Tff. 

The  climate  we  should  deem  healthy ;  as  during  the  nineteen 
months  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists,  there  have  been 
only  five  deaths.  Three  of  these  came  sick  from  Guayaquil ;  one 
died  of  a  disease  difficult  to  cure  in  any  clime — that  of  eighty 
years  of  age  t  and  the  fifth  was  shot,  on  account  of  an  outrageous 
attack  he  had  made  on  the  life  of  the  captain  of  an  American 
whale-ship.  This  severity  was  of  indispensable  necessity  in  an 
establishment  of  so  recent  origin,  and  which  can  be  sustained  by 
moral  force  alone.  It  has  done  much  to  teach  the  colonists  their 
true  ioteteste ;  that  peace  among  themselves,  justice  and  good 
ftith  towards  the  vessels  which  may  visit  the  islands  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  surplus  produce,  will  alone  promote  their  prosperity. 
At  the  present  time,  on  the  arrival  of  a  whaJe-ship  (which  the 
Florianas  call  their  ships),  the  whole  settlement  is  filled  with  de> 
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light ;  and  the  captains  and  crews,  when  on  shore,  often  partici- 
pate in  the  labouTB  and  amusements  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  island  may  at  no  distant  day 
become  a'  place  of  impbrtance,  at  least  to  the  whaling  interests 
of  the  United  States.  By  referring  to  this  group  of  islands  on 
the  chart,  it  wilt  be  found  to  lie  immediately  in  the  nei^bourhood 
of  what  is  caHfid  the  off-shore  whaling  ground ;  indeed,  to  occupy 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  around  which  the  hardy  wights  of  the  har- 
poon are  fishing  up  individual  wealth,  and  adding  to  our  national 
prosperity,  by  treasures  procured  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  freedom  of  the  port,  and  the  productions  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  all  grog-shops,  and  that  miserable  gang  of 
worthless  keepers,  who  first  intoxicate  the  sailor  and  afterward 
induce  bim  to  desert  from  his  ship,  seem  strongly  to  recommend 
this  place,  at  least  to  the  trial  of  our  whalers ;  to  say  nothing  of 
terapin,  the  best  of  all  sea-stores,  and  which  would  almost  repay 
the  voyage  of  an  alderman  to  ihe  South  Sea.* 

The  amount  of  tonnage  and  capital  employed  in  the  South  Sea 
fisheries  has  bo  much  augmented  within  a  few  years  past,  that 
the  general  impression  in  the  United  States  is,  that  everj'  thing 
connected  with  this  great  interest  is  going  on  prosperously  and 
well.  But  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  Abuses  of  the 
most  serious  nature  not  only  exist,  but  are  of  daily  occuireqce  to 
the  whale  fleet.  The  cause  of  some  of  these  abuses  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  owners,  and  others  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
strong  aim  of  our  government. 

Our  public  vessels  do  all  in  their  power  to  redress  these  disor- 
ders ;  but,  having  the  interests  of  an  extensive  coast  to  look  after, 
are  often  distant  from  the  ports  frequented  by  whalers.     Hence 

*  FiDin  tbe  IhirtBotith  of  October,  ei^tasD  hnnclnd  aal  tfairtr-two,  to  the  tmtm- 
tieth  of  Auguit  in  Ihe  foUawing  jmt,  thic^-oiw  whala^hipi  looched,  ot  wen  »- 
pMUd  Bt  La  FtoHada,  with  mors  Ihin  ninelma  thoamid  bureb  of  inL  Theaa  tm- 
•ali  were  kll  from  (hs  Uiuted  Statu,  with  the  exception  of  two,  ind  belougsd  10 
Ihe  (bllowing  plicei : — one  to  HodMn  ;  one  to  Fou^eapna ;  thiee  to  Newport, 
R.  I. ;  three  to  Btutol,  end  one  to  Wwien,  R.  I. ;  thineen  to  New-Bedford ;  m 
to  Nuttucksl ;  one  to  New-Londcn,  and  two  to  London.  Tbaee  had  been  out  Irom 
ux  month*  to  two  and  a  half  yetra  ;  tnd  one  of  them  had  two  tboumtd  foni  hm^ 
dred  and  Git;  burela  of  oil ;  one  niiMtaen  hnndred  and  fill; )  one  aixtaen  hnsdied, 
one  fooilaeD  hundred,  one  thiitaan  hnndred,  and  aeranl  from  asTen  hnadnd  U  on* 
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the  number  of  diB<ndei«d  ships,  and  of  ]«otiacted,  if  not  broken 
lOftg^  with  which  some  of  our  readers  are  but  too  well  acqaaint- 
ti.  The  few  consuls  we  hare  or  have  had  on  the  coast  are  mer- 
chants, who  probably  hold  their  commissions  for  the  security 
they  yield  to  their  own  interests,  and  to  consignments  made  to 
their  respective  houses ;  while  the  whaler,  who  brings  them  no 
profit,  can  receive  but  little  of  their  attention.  Their  own  occu- 
pations do  not  allow  them  to  look  after  his  interests,  or  very  par- 
ticularly to  inquire  into  his  difficulties ;  and  yet,  in  a  jiationij 
point  of  view,  the  mercantile  transactions  of  our  citizens  on  this 
coast,  and.  in  these  seas,  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  interest  of 
^ose  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  of  our  whale-ships  which  entered  tha 
single  port  of  Payta  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
was  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  having  cm 
board  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  barrels  of  oil.  For 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  twenty-seven  thousand 
one  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  and  forty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-five  barrels  of  oil.  For  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  up  to  October,  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  tons,  and  thirty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  barrels  of  oil.  And  yet,  at  a  point  that  is  and  ever  must  be 
of  so  much  importance,  so  often  the  seat  of  abuse  and  irregular- 
ity, as  well  OD  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  as  among  our  own 
shipping,  we  have  never  had,  up  to  this  day  (October,  1833), 
even  an  accredited  agent  to  look  after  thes»  immense  interests ! 

J.  G.  Jones,  Esq.,  the  United  States  consul  at  Oahu,  in  a  letter 
to  Commodore  Dowses,  sayft — "  I  have  never  before  seen  so 
much  the  importance  of  having  a  vessel  of  war  stationed  aX  these 
islands,  for  the  protection  of  tiie  whale-fishery ;  there  has  hardly 
been  one  vessel  in  the  harbour  that  has  not  had  more  or  less  diffi- 
culties. I  have  at  one  time  had  sixty  Americana  confined  in  iiana 
at  the  fort ;  and  hardly  a  day  has  passed  that  I  have  not  been 
compelled  to  visit  one  or  more  ships  to  quell  a  mutiny,  or  compel 
by  force  whole  crews  to  their  duty,  who  bad  united  to  work  no 
longer.  I  should  say,  too,  that  there  were  over  one  hundred  de- 
serters now  on  shore  from  the  American  ships  this  season,  regu- 
lar outlaws,  ready  to  embaric  in  any  adventure.  Had  we  a  ship- 
ctf-war  here,  at  the  season  the  whale-ships  visit  the  islands,  much 
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trouble  could  be  avoided.  In  iact,  I  ^link  it  almostindiapeuBsbly 
required.  I  hope  you  will  be  disposed  to  send  us  me  of  your 
squadron  the  next  spring,  as  I  feel  assured  that  a  vessel  of  war 
vrill  then  be  required  more  than  ever." 

The  commodore  received  a  similar  request  from  J.  Lenox 
Kemiedy,  United  States  consul  at  the  port  of  Mazatlao,  dated  ibe 
sixteenth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  revolutions  which  were  at  that  time  taking  place 
in  the  country.  He  also  received  a  pressing  letter,  signed  by  five 
American  ship-masters,  in  the  port  of  Callao,  complaining  of  the 
abuses  they  suffer  "  from  a  class  of  worthless  keepers  of  grog- 
shops, who  entice  away  and  conceal  their  men,  to  the  great  haz- 
ard, and  even  ruin  of  their  voyages." 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  ul  this  letter  from  the  masters  of 
the  whale'ships.  Commodore  Downes  made  a  communication  to 
the  commandant  of  marines  at  Callao,  which  was  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  the  government  at  Lima;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  such  regulations  were  introduced,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  captain  of  the  port,  as  effectually  checked  for  the 
time  the  abuses  complained  of.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
local  authorities  interfered  in  this  matter  on  the  representation 
of  Commodore  Downes,  is  an  evidence  of  what  might  be  effected, 
if  we  had  commercial  agents  who  attended  to  their  duties. 

The  mere  appointment  of  a  consul,  as  our  consuls  are  appointed 
and  supported  in  other  places,  will  not  answer  for  our  extended 
commercial  operations  of  these  seas.  We  require  a  consul  at 
the  islands,  one  in  Payta,  and  another  in  Talcuahana,  Chili,  on 
salaries  which  shall  command  the  services  of  able  men,  and  make 
them  independent  in  action ;  to  which  add  one  more  sloop-of-war 
to  our  present  squadron,  to  cruise  among  the  islands ;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  our  interests  be  properly  protected  in  the  Pacific. 
In  Payta  we  should  have  an  hospital,  on  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal plan  :  there  is  not  a  foreign  port  on  the  globe  which  needs  one 
so  much.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  are  more  than  six 
thousand  seamen  traversing  the  ocean  from  Japan  to  this  coast, 
'  visitiag  each,  in  the  alternate  changes  of  season,  engaged  in  a 
business  at  all  times  adventurous,  and  often  exceedingly  haxard- 
OQs ;  and  yet,  within  this  mighty  range,  there  is  not  a  spot  where 
the  disabled  or  infirm  sailor  can  be  placed,  vnth  perfect  assurance 
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of  being  well  attended  to.  The  consequence  is,  frequent  instances 
of  suffering  and  death,  under  the  moat  melancholy  ciicmnstanceB, 
but  for  which  neither  the  owners  nor  the  captains  are  responsible. 
The  mild  and  healthy  climate  of  Payta  would  be  in  its  faTour ; 
and  the  expense  would  be  Tery  small,  as  could  easily  be  shown. 
We  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  think  it  high  time 
to  return  to  La  Flonana. 

The  ar^fl  of  the  Potomac  brought  the  first  intelligence  to 
GoreroOT  Vilamil,  that  h,e  had  been  appointed  United  ijutes  con- 
8ul  for  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  He  remarked,  that  under  any  other 
circumstances,  he  would  have  leceived  with  pride  this  mark  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  his  natire  country  i  but  having  engaged 
in  his  present  enterprise,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon  it; 
and  seated,  as  it  were,  upon  a  rock,  separated  from  all  the  wnld, 
he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  render  more  important  services,  at 
least  to  one  branch  of  our  commerce,  than  he  could  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Guayaquil. 

As  governor  of  the  island  his  power  is  absolute,  and  his  ri^t 
in  the  soil  is  without  limit  of  time.  Crimes  are  punished  severely, 
and  minor  offences  by  sending  the  deUnqueot  six,  eight,  or  tea 
months  onboard  any  whaler  in  need  of  men,  to  be  returned  to  the 
island  previously  totfaedepartureof  theshipforthe  United  States. 
By  this  policy  the  whaler  is  benefited,  the  offender  punished,  and 
also  improved  by  a  knowledge  of  a  new  business,  and  by  earning 
something  for  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Sail  from  tha  Qalapagoa— Viait  GnajaquO— Touch  at  tha  porta  of  P^U  and  I^m- 
baToqaa— Airinl  at  CalUft— H>«i  tha  Futfiald— Ratnni  to  VimLuo— Dapait 
fbi  the  Umlsd  Sutoi— Falkland  laland*. 

We  left  Charles's  Island  on  Tuesday,  the  tenth  of  September, 
and  after  a  passage  of  seven  days  made  the  Main,  and  came  lo 
anchor  at  Puna  Island,  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  about  forty  miles  below 
the  town.  Guayaquil  has  been  a  AourishiDg  commercial  city, 
and  the  principal  port  of  entry  in  that  portion  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia  which,  since  its  dismemberment,  forms  the  republic  of 
the  Equador.  It  is  situated  about  serenty-fiTe  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  whose  name  it  bears,  in  latitude  2* 
12*  south,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  Payta. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  side  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which 
gently  descends  towards  the  river.  Quito  is  the  capital,  once  a 
place  of  great  wealth  and  splendour,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first-bom  of  the  independence. 

The  commodore,  with  a  party  of  officers,  spent  a  week  in 
Guayaquil,  and  very  agreeably  too ;  for  on  no  part  of  the  coast  is 
there  more  improved  and  refined  society,  or  a  people  who  better 
know  how  to  practise  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Besides,  GuajTSr 
quil  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  female  beauty.  The  country, 
however,  is  growing  poor,  from  the  effects  of  almost  constant  rev- 
<dution  with  which  it  has  been  afflicted. 

We  sailed  from  Puna  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  touching  at  the  ports  of  Payta  and  Lambayeque,  ar- 
rived at  Callao  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  October.  The 
Falmouth  had  departed  long  since  for  the  United  Slates,  and  in 
her  place  was  found  one  of  our  squadron,  the  sloop-of-war  Fair- 
field, Master-commandant  Vallette.  In  her  first  lieutenant,  James 
P.  Wilson,  we  were  happy  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance,  a  long- 
tried  friend,  an  able  officer,  and  a  worthy  man.  During  all  the 
month  of  January,  Commodore  Wadswor^  was  expected  to  arrivo 
at  Valparaiso,  when  the  Potomac,  in  course,  would  depart  for  tba 
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United  States,  and  every  tequiiite  amngement  was  made  at  Cal- 
lao  for  OUT  departure.  Peru  was  unsettled,  and  the  afBicted 
Equador  was  conTulsed  with  rerolution.  The  Fairfield  was  de- 
spatched to  Gruayaquilto  protect  our  trade,  aod  the  Dolphin,  now 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-commanduit  Vbrheese,  was  stationed  at 
Callao  for  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  that  quarter, 
while  we  took  our  final  leave  of  Peru,  and  arrived  at  Valparaiso 
on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  of  December. 

The  Potomac  had  now  been  fourteen  months  on  the  coast,  ac- 
tively employed  wherever  our  commercial  interests  seemed  to  re- 
quire her  presence.  She  had  boarded,  on  the  station,  seventy-one 
American'  vessels,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  and  manned  by  eleven  hundred  men.  In  all  the  ports, 
the  commodore  had  held  official  intercourse  with  the  authorities ; 
preserving  throughout  a  strict  national  character,  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  all,  that  the  United  States  wished  for  peace  and  recip- 
rocal commerce  with  her  sister  republics  of  the  south. 

A  word  on  the  political  condition  and  proepects  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  a  word  only  can  be  given  at  a  moment  like  the  present, 
when  home  is  on  every  tongue,  until  the  very  Potomac  herself 
almost  indicates  hec  impatience  of  delay.  The  true  condition  of 
these  countries,  it  aj^ars  to  us,  has  of  late  been  but  too  gener- 
ally .misunderstood,  and,  by  superficial  observers,  but  too  fre- 
quently misrepresented.  We  allude  to  the  opinion  becoming 
prevalent,  that  these  people  are  unfit  for  free  institutions  and  self- 
government  ;  and  their  frequent  disturbances  are  referred  to  as 
conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

Now  we  not  only  maintain  that  this  opinion  is  unjust,  and  un- 
founded in  truth ;  impohtic,  so  far  as  it  shall  mislead  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  render  our  government  less  watchful 
of  what  is  going  on  in  these  countries ;  where,  by-the-by,  every 
thing  is  not  always  turned  to  the  best  account ; — but,  that  the 
very  reverse  of  the  proposition  is  true — ^viz.,  that  these  people, 
notwithstanding  all  their  internal  convulsions,  are  nevertheless 
working  out  their  political  salvation,  and  that  they  will  ultimately 
succeed  in  the  consolidation  of  their  liberty. 

Did  not  the  people  of  these  countries,  immediately  on  achieving 
their  independence,  establish  governments  the  most  free  T — adopt- 
ing, almost  without  an  exception,  the  very  spirit,  and  often  die 
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foiuu  of  our  owD  hallowed  institutioiu  ?  From  that  momeot  to 
the  present,  who  can  point  out  a  lingle  instance  in  which  they 
have  wavered  &om  their' determination  to  establish  and  maintain 
their  independence,  notwithstanding  all  their  sacrifices,  civil  com- 
motions, and  abuses  of  men  trusted  too  implicitly  with  power? 

If  they  had  not  resolved  on  the  establishment  of  free  institu- 
tions, why  did  they  notadopt  a  despotinu,  or  some  government 
more  analogous  than  a.repnbUc  to  the  one  they  had  lived  under? 
The  answer  is  easy,  and  at  hand.  A  despotism  can  only  exist, 
where  the  people  are  ignorant  and  superstitious ;  but  these  peo- 
ple, in  bursting  their  political  bonds,  in  a  good  measute^ot  rid 
of  many  deceptions,  and  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  numerous 
superstitions.  The  elements  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent despotic  government,  therefore,  do  not  exist  in  these  states. 

If  the  numerous  instances  in  which  men  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  these  countries,  through  misguided 
views  or  bad  motives,  have  tyrannised  ovet  the  people  for  a  time, 
be  brought  against  this  assertion,  then  we  refer  to  the  discontent  of 
the  people  which  followed,  revolts  in  the  districts,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  their  oppressors,  as  a  triumphant  reply ! 

We  have  travelled  some  in  these  countries,  from  the  ocean  to 
the  Cordilleras — in  their  capitals,  principal  towns,  and  remote 
districts  ;  have  witnessed  the  celebration  of  their  national  jubilees, 
and  days  rendered  memorable,  on  which  signal  victories  have 
been  won  by  an  armed  peasantry  against  superior  numbers  and 
discipline ;  have  seen  the  mnltitude  rejoice,  and  the  serious  appear 
full  of  hope  in  the  prospect  of  better  times ;  and  following  and  min- 
gling in  the  train  the  youth  of  the  country,  chanting  their  patri- 
otic songs; — and  we  could  not  doubt  that  these  people  would 
ultimately  succeed  in  the  establishment  of  their  liberty.  The 
soil  that  has  drunk  so  much  blood,  shed  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
cannot  for  ever  maintain  a  race  of  slaves  1  Indeed,  the  love  of 
liberty  was  scarcely  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  sequestered  dells 
of  Switzerland,  than  it  is  in  these  countries.  Of  this  liberty,  their 
ideas,  we  confess,  are  often  rude  and  ill-defined;  but  still  tba 
germe  is  here. 

Of  the  bold  aasertors  of  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  these 
people,  who  see  so  milch  cause  of  alarm,  and  are  for  ever  draw- 
ing sinister  conclosiooa  from  their  frequent  internal  coDTuUioDi, 
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W8  would  uk,  if  an^  pMlMOpher  or  statesman  has  ever  been  able 
to  reduce  to  system  the  process  by  which  a  people  advance  to 
freedom ;  or  to  graduate  the  precise  degree  of  information  neces- 
sary, before  they  commence  the  work  of  reform  1 

Will  those  persons  who  maintain  that  the  South  Americans  are 
as  yet  too  ignorant  or  unfit  for  eelf-govemment,  have  the  good- 
ness to  state  the  period  when  it  would  have  been  more  wise  in 
them  to  have  made  the  effort?  Ought  they  to  have  waited  until 
their  country  abounded  with  statesmen  and  experienced  legisla- 
tors ;  but  which,  in  truth,  never  could  have  been  found,  except  ia 
the  very  struggles  through  which  they  are  now  passing?  Or 
when  should  a  pec^le  resist  oppression  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question ;  and  that  is — the  very  day  when  they 
know  their  rights ! 

Now  we  believe  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  South  America  will  venture  the  assertion,  that  iti  inhabi- 
tants are  iguonuit  of  their  rights ;  and  if  not,  we  appeal  to  the 
records  of  history,  if  any  people  ever  retrograded  after  having 
made  such  progress,  unless  overwhelmed  and  crushed  by  a  supe-  , 
rior  power,  interested  in  the  suppression  of  liberal  principles  ? 

Their  frequent  commotions  make  nothing  against  this  proposi- 
tion ;  for  these  commotions  are  not  carried  on  between  the  frienda 
of  monarchies  and  republics ;  nor  of  a  privileged  few  against  the 
many.  But  these  ccnnmotions  occur  between  an  enthusi&sticr 
love  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  political  inexperience  on  lh» 
other;  between  the  ambition  of  men  too  confidently  trusted  by  s 
confiding  people,  whom  experience  has  not  even  yet  taught  to  be 
sufficiently  wary  and  distrustful.  But  mark! — whatever  these 
abuses  may  have  been,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  perpet- 
uate them,  nor  ever  can  I 

In  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  these  people  achieved,  and 
nobly  achieved,  their  independence.  But  did  that  achievement 
give  them  the  requisite  knowledge  for  managing  their  civil  insti- 
tutions? Certainly  not ; — for  this  experience  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  repeated  struggles  ; — and  hence  their  internal  commo- 
tions have  been,  and  for  a  time  may  continue  to  be,  absolutely 
unavoidable.  It  is  the  price,  the  passage-money,  which  they  are 
doomed  from  the  very  nature  of  things  to  pay,  in  their  progress 
towards  the  consolidation  of  their  liberty,  wid  has  grown  out  of 
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causes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  tevolution ;  and  which 
hare  not,  and  never  have  had,  connexion  with  any  party  is  the 
country  unfavourable  to  liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  republi- 
can inBtitutions. 

We  must  give  these  republics  time.  The-  birth  and  matniity 
of  a  nation  are  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  and  low  indeed  must  be 
his  estimate  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  who  considen  that  these 
people,  with  all  their  toils,  sacrifices,  and  suferings,  are  paying 
a  price  too  dear ! 

But  what  hare  they  not  done  already?  Who  worked  the 
mines,  guarded  the  flocks,  and  tilled  the  soil  of  Spanish  America  ? 
The  Indian !  From  whence  issued  those  immense  stresms  of 
wealth  which  flowed  from  the  colonies  into  the  lap  of  the  mother 
country,  during  the-three  hundred  years  of  her  tyranny  and  do- 
minion, but  from  the  poor  and  subjugated  Indian?  Who  can 
reflect,  without  horror,  on  the  destruction  of  eight  millions  of 
these  wretched  beings,  who,  in  Peru  alone,  perished  under  the 
cruel  and  unjust  exactions  of  the  Mita  ?  What  excesses  and  ex- 
tortions were  not  committed — civU  and  ecclesiastical,  under  the 
well  intended,  but  much  abused,  regulation  of  the  Ripariimisnto ! 

Does  the  total  abolition  of  these  abuses — of  slavery,  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  a  hundred  others,*  on  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  system, 
argue  unfitness  for  self-government  in  these  people  ?  Indeed,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  if  we  reflect  on  what  these  countries  were 
under  the  Spanish  dominion,  the  restrictions  of  commerce,  of  sci- 
ence and  the  arts,  the  political  deceptions  and  superstitions  which 
were  constantly  practised,  and  then  reflect  on  the  spectacle  they 
now  present  (disturbed  as  they  are),  the  only  matter  of  aston- 
ishment wdl  be,  that  they  have  done  so  much  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty  years ! 

If  these  views  be  not  deceptive,  and  a  vast  deal  more  might 
be  advanced  to  show  that  they  are  not,  how  deeply  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  our  own  country,  in  Europe,  and  thiougb- 

*  TlcNigfa  ictud  tolsntion  bu  not  b««ii  eitmded  in  tbasa  coDntria*,  Um  fiieftdi 
oi  «uch  A  meuure  u«  neither  few  noi  wiihout  influence.  The  riling  generalioa 
will  regulate  thi«  nuttet.  We  have  never  seen  >  young  man  of  inletligence,  in  any 
of  theae  countriei.  who  wat  not  allre  liberal  on  thii  point.  Hie  power  at  the  ctergj 
hu  been  orerthrowa,  and  the;  an  now,  cMnpanlmlf,  lbs  homble  pMnioan>,  in- 
■teadofth*  hanghtjand  bigoud  ittUra,  of  theatata. 
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oat  the  world,  to  behold  theie  statei,  containing  no  leu  than  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants,  moriog  on  "  throogh  good  and  throu^ 
evil  teport,"  through  heavy  saciifices,  oft-repeated  and  qeTere  tiials 
and  conflicts,  but  without  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  or  waveT- 
ing  in  their  fint  detetminatioQ  to  establish  free  institutions  !  They 
must  succeed ;  though  they  commit  errors,  they  will  correct  them 
again,  and  at  some  perhaps  distant  day,  the  hopes  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  patriot  will  be  realized.  Liberty  can  only  be  attained 
by  great  sacrifices,  and  preserved  only  by  eternal  vigilance  ! 

Hie  period  for  the  retmn  of  the  Potomac  to  the  United  States 
had  now  arrived ;  indeed,  it  had  passed  some  time,  from  a  desire 
to  meet  wiUi  oui  relief,  Commodore  Wadsworth,  before  leaving 
the  statitm.  The  public  interest,  however,  not  making  it  neces- 
sary to  remain  longer,  every  thing  was  put  in  readiness  for  the 
bomewaid-bound  passage ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  Potomac  was 
ready  for  sea.  Joyous  was  the  impulse  that  throbbed  in  every 
bosom,  as  her  hardy  tars  heaved  up  the  heavy  anchors  to  her  bows, 
while  the  parting  salute  was»ezchanged  with  the  Chilian  flag  on 
shore.  The  wind  was  fresh,  and  in  a  short  time  Valparaiso  faded 
in  the  distance.  The  aspiring  hills,  and  even  the  lofty  mountains 
in  their  rear,  sunk  by  degrees,  until  they  at  last  could  be  seen  no 
longer.. 

In  three  days  we  passed  beyond  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  then,  changing  our  course,  stood  for  the  stormy  Cape,  the 
passing  of  which  was  rendered  tedious  by  light,  baffling,  and  often 
ctmtrary  winds. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  March,  we  came  in  sight  of  one 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  latitude  5S*  55'  south — a  low  island 
of  about  five  miles  in  length.  The  day  was  pleasant  and  clear ; 
and  we  began  to  enjoy,  by  anticipation,  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
main  group,  which  was  now  hid  fix>m  our  view  by  white  fleecy 
clouds  suspended  over  them. 

We  stood  around  to  the  east  end  of  the  island,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  into  Berkley  Sound,  in  compliance  with  discretion- 
ary instructions  wbich-the  commodore  bad  received  from  the  de- 
partment to  th^  effect 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

J  batman  llu  Unitsd  Sutaa  ind  tfw  Atttatiat  lU- 

poblic,  in  lefoience  to,  oar  light  10  >  &ee  naa  of  the  fialiaiiea  in  the  w&ten  which 
■unoimd  theu  iilandi  uid  thaii  adjftcencies. 

TowABDB  the  conclusion  of  ouir  last  chapter,  among  other 
things  we  mentioned  the  urival  of  the  Potomac  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  c&mmodore  to  h«Te 
stopped  at  Port  Egmont,  agreeably  to  his  conditional  instrocUons 
from  the  department,  had  not  the  thick  fogs,  contrary  winds,  and 
exceedingly  rough  weather,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  do  so. 

While  in  the  Pacific  we  had  occasionally  seen,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  press,  some  accounts  of  the  late 
controversy  between  the  United  Sutes  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, in  relation  to  the  soTereignty  of  these  islands,  and  of  onr 
rights  to  a  free  use  of  the  fisheries  there.  The  subject  struck  us 
at  the  time  as  one  of  deep  interest,  because  there  are  a  thousand 
other  points  on  the  globe  where  similar  questions  affecting  otir 
rights  might  be  set  up  with  equal  pretensions. 

We  hare  taken  a  great  deal  of  gains  to  inform  ourselves  of  the 
merits  of  this  controTersy,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  in  Spanish, 
purporting  to  be  "A  collection  of  Official  Documents,  showing 
the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  question  between  the  two 
countries." 

This  publication,  however,  is  not  the  best  source  for  obtaining 
accurate  and  exact  information  of  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Repubhc ;  but,  as 
yet,  it  is  the  only  source :  for  on  the  ground  that  the  negotiation 
is  still  pending,  the  president  did  not  communicate  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  it  when  called  for  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentalires,  on  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  John  Qnincy 
Adams. 

The  correspondence  contained  in  the  pamphlet  to  whkh  fn 
have   alluded,  was  published  by  order  of  the  gorenunent  of 
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Bneoot  Ayres,  soon  after  Mr.  Baylies,  the  lats  charge  d'afiaiies 
of  the  United  States,  left  that  country ;  and  hit  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence, M  well  as  that  of  the  Cuisul  Slacum,  aa  yet,  can  be 
seen  only  through  the  ntediom  of  two  translations,  first  bom  the 
English  into  Spanish,  and  then  firom  the.  Spanish  into  English. 
Of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  BayUes,  and  his  ctaiespcHujenee  wi}h 
his  own  gortfmment,  we,  of  course,  can  hare  no  knowledge ;  and  we 
hare  been  obhged  to  rely  on  this  foreign  publication,  and  on  infor- 
mation from  sources  which  we  beliere'  to  be  accurate,  for  the 
following  account  of  the  negotiations. 

Thu  attentioQ  of  the  public  within  a  few  years  has  been  at- 
tracted to  the  Falkland  Islande ;  and  controf ersies  hare  been 
remed,  with  a  change  of  parties  indeed,  like  those  which  once 
employed  the  pens  of  Junius  and  Johnson,  and  called  out  the 
eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham!  Ooe  of  the  Hispano-Ameiican 
colonies  has  endeavoured  to  maintain,  in  its  own  behalf,  ihoss 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  once  claimed  by  Spain ; 
and  a  new  eleDoent  has  been  infused  into  the  existing  controveny, 
which  embraces  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  Suies  to  a 
free  fishery  at  those  islands,  and  those  adjacent 

The  steril  soil  and  inhospitable  climate  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  have  hitherto  proTented  their  occupation;  they  were  un- 
inhabited when  discovered,  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
and  transient  residents,  have  so  remained.  Yet  their  position  will 
always  render  them  important  in  the  estimation  of  commercial 
nations. 

This  group,  consisting  of  two  large  islands  and  many  smaller 
ones,  some  of  which  are  mere  rocks,  is  situated  for  the  most  part 
between  the  fifty-first  and  fifty-second  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Patagonia,  which 
is  tbe  nearest  land.  The  islands  lie  hear  the  track  of  all  the 
navigatitxi  which  passes  around  Cape  Horn,  and  at  no  inconve- 
nient distance  firom  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  harboor  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

In  the  l(H]g  voyages  around  Cape  Horn,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
■od  back,  ships  are  frequently  in  vrant  of  provisions  :  if  a  depot 
were  established  at  the  Falklands,  suppUes  mi^t  be  obtained 
without  any  great  deviation  from  a  direct  course ;  and  this  depot 
might  sometimes  be  of  service  to  tbe  cnm  of  vessels,  when, 
ah 
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baffled  in  Ui«  attempt  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they 
have  been  brought  upon  short  aUewance.  If  there  were  also  a 
depot  of  naval  Btores,  veBsels  which  had  been  crippled  by  the 
fuiious  windjs  and  storms  of  the  southern  seas,  would  find  these 
islands  a  convenient  place  for  refitting ;  such  a  d^ot  might  also 
be  of  service  to  ^e  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery  on  the 
Brazil  Banks. 

Considered  in  a  military  view,  Ibe  Falkland's  are  a  commanding 
position,  from  their  proximity  to  the  track  of  navigation  in  pass- 
ing around  Cape  Horn,  or  through  the  Strait  of  Uagell&n.  All 
the  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal-fisheries  at  these  and  the  adjacent 
islands  would  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  armed  cruisers 
issuing  from  their  various  harbours,  whose  oruises  could  be  easily 
extended,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  that  rich  trade  which  is 
carried  on  between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  India  and 
China.  It  ts  true,  there  is  no  timber  or  mawrials  for  ship- 
building on  the  islands,  but  a  maritime  people  can  always  provide 
themselves  with  vessels.  A  piratical  people,  in  possession  of  this 
station,  could  annoy  the  commerce  of  the  world  more  efiectually 
than  all  the  piratical  states  of  Baibary,  and  this  evil  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  some  degree,  have  already  experienced. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  North  Americans,  as  diey  were  termed 
in  South  America,  had  extended  their  vojrages  bo  far,  that,  in  the 
language  of  Burke,  the  Falkland  Islands  were  but  a  stage  in  the 
progress  of  their  victorious  industry.  Soon  after  the  peace  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  these  voyages  were  resumed. 
The  fisheries  on  the  Brazil  Banks  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  em- 
ployed a  great  number  of  vessels,  many  seamen,  and  much  capita). 
The  seal-fishery  also  became  important,  and  our  mariners  fre- 
quented these  desolate  islands  and  coasts  during  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  domination  vrithoiit  inteimption,  and  their  right  to  pursue 
this  fishery  there  was  never  questioned  by  Spain :  nothing  was 
dcoie  to  impeach  or  deny  it  until  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
tw.enty-nine,  when,  during  the  temporary  existence  of  a  govein- 
ment  at  Buenos  Ayres,  originating  in  a  mutiny,  and  disgraoed  by 
the  murder  of  the  chief  magistrate,  one  Louis  Vemet,  a  Gennan 
•dventorer  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  obtained 
a  decree  by  which  he  was  constituted  civil  and  militajy  gor- 
eroot  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  a 
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The  decree  aasened  the  ri^t  of  Bnenos  Ayres  to  the  Fglkhnd 
lalands  and  all  the  otbera,  on  the  ground  of  having  been  fonnerlj 
occupied'by  Spanub  Bubjecle,  and  of  hanng  been  incorporated  in 
the  Ticeroyaltyof  the  Riode  la  Plata,  when  under  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  whoae  succesaors  the  govenunent  of  Buenos  Ayres 
claimed  to  be,  by  viitue  of  the  rerolution  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  ei^teen  hundred  and  ten. 

It  is  piopei  to  state  here,  that  by  this  revolution  the  dominion 
of  the  Spanish  nation  was  thrown  off  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  not  that 
of  the  Spanish  king.  Ferdinand  VII.  was  acknowledged  there 
until  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  vice* 
rojralty,  several  years  longer. 

This  decree  was  never  communicated  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  nor  to  Mi.  Forbes,  our  resident  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
nor  does  it  appesr  that  he  protested  against  it.  Mr.  Parish,  the 
British  resident,  under  instTuctioiis  from  his  government,  formally 
protested  against  it  as  early  as  the  nineteenth  of  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  on  the  ground  that  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  had  assumed  authority  over  the  Falkland  Islands 
incompatible  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  rights  of  sovereignty, 
which  were  founded  on  original  discovery  and  occupation,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  had  formally  restored  thetn  after  a  military 
occupation ;  and  when  they  were  abandoned  by  the  British  forces, 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  there  was  no  intention  of 
abandoning  the  sovereign  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  "  the  marks 
and  signals  of  possession  and  property  were  left  Upon  the  islands," 
indicating  an  intention  of  resuming  possession  at  a  more  con- 
venient period. 

Vemet  had  resided  at  the  islands  previous  to  his  appointment. 
Soon  a^rward  he  issued  a  circular,  which  felt  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  Americans  who  were  in  that  region,  in  which  all 
persons  were  required  to  desist  from  the  use  of  the  whale  and 
seal-fisheries  in  the  waters  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  islands  in- 
cluded in  the  decree.  Considering  these  waters  and  coasts  as 
free  to  all  nations,  and  the  excluNve  property  of  none,  our  country- 
men continued  their  fisheries  as  ustial. 

Vemet  did  not  commit  any  violences  until  after  the  death  of 
Ur.  Foibe^  which  h^>pened  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  ei^leen 
Hh2 
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hundred  and  thirty-one.  On  the  thiitiedi  of  July  Avowing,  the 
Harriet,  Captain  Davison,  of  Stonington,  wna  taken  while  inhar- 
hour.  On  the  seventeenth  of  August,  Captain  CaieWt  eam~ 
mander  of  the  achooner  Breakwater,  also  of  Stonington,  while  on 
shore,  was  arrested  and  confined,  and  on  the  next  day  hia  Tetael 
was  seized:  he  was  compelled,  against  his  wishes,  toembazk  in  a 
British  vessel  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  but  his  vessel  vraa  tecaptured 
by  the  crew.'  On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  Captain  Stephen 
Cougar,  of  the  Bchotaiei  Superior,  belonging  to  Ibe  city  of  New- 
York,  vrad  Biresled  and  imprisoned — bis  vessel  seized,  and  his 
crew  coniined. 

The  seizures  were  attended  with  many  outrages  of  a  piratical 
character.  The  crew  of  the  Harriet  were  put  in  close  confine- 
ment ;  her  papers  were  seized,  and  a  part  of  the  c&i^  was  sold, 
without  condemnation  or  legal  process.  While  Davison  and 
Congar  were  in  confinement,  this  dril  and  military  governor  com* 
pelled  tbem  to  sign  a  contract,  by  which  they  became  oi>ligBted  to 
proceed  with  one  of  the  vessels  to  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  to  catch  seals  on  his  account :  without  coodeomatton, 
he  substituted  himself  forcibly  in  place  of  the  owners,  and  com- 
pelled the  imprisoned  shipmates  to  oUigate  themselves,  by  oaths, 
"  not  to  do  any  thing  to  prejudice  bis  interests  {"  and  to  agree  that 
any  deviation  ^bi  this  compulsory  contract  should  be  considered 
"  as  a  breach  of  faith,"  and  that  no  law  should  tibeiate  themfram 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  he  should  impose  upon  them ; 
"thus  attempting  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bayhes)  tosecorelHSOWn 
piratical  interests  from  the  operation  of  the  laws,  by  oaths  ef  his 
own  devising."  Without  bringing  them  to  trial  for  their  alleged 
offences,  he  compelled  them  to  agree  to  enter  his  service  (at  his 
private  and  personal  benefit,  using  his  civic  and  military  powers 
to  extort  from  them  a  written  obligation'  in  the  ah^  of  a  mer- 
cantile contract,  to  go  beyond  his  pretended  jurisdiction  to  caldi 
seals  on  his  account.  The  Superior  and  Captain  Congar  were 
selected  for  this  service. 

Seven  of  the  crew  of  the  Superior  had  been  left  on  Staten-land, 
who  were  engaged  in  taking  seals  there,  and  were  to  be  taken  <^ 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  for  which  time  they  were  supplied  wiA 
provisions.  Congar  vras  prevented  liom  relieving  th«n,  by  being 
ewiqwlled  to  go  directly  droo^  the  Stcait  of  Miagelbn  to  the 
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weitein  coMt  of  Soath  Amarica,  and  by  being  interdicted  from 
all  communicKtioa  with  the  sealerB  by  the  tema  of  the  contract. 

Vonet  attempted  to  entice  AmericaB  seamen  into  his  1617100 
by  the  promise  of  exliaTagant  wages. 

He  arrested  and  iminiKraed  four  seamen,  a  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  schtmner  Belville,  wrecked  on  the  coast  cnf  Terra  del  Fuego : 
he  took  from  them  a  quantity  of  sealskina  and  whalebone,  which  he 
coDTerted  to  his  own  use :  he  compelled  them,  under  threats  of 
being  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  tried  as  pirates,  to  sign  an 
agreement  in  behalf  of  themseUes  and  five  shipmates  then  on 
Eagle  Island  engaged  in  building  a  shallop,  stipulating  that  the 
shallc^  when  conpleted,  shoold  be  employed  in  the  seal-fishery 
on  his  acconnt;  and  fae'engaged  to  share  with  them  the  phmdet 
of  Tessels  which  they  sboald  capture, — thas  inciting  them  to  en* 
gage  in  a  piratical  warfare  against  their  own  countrymen.  One 
seaman  he  endeaTouied  to  force  into  his  service,  by  depriving 
him  of  food  while  in  pristm.  He  declared  to  DsTison  that  it  was 
his  determinatioD  to  capbne  all  American  Teasels,  including  wha* 
ling  as  well  as  aealicg  resselt,  on  the  aniial  of  an  armed  vessel 
for  which  he  had  contracted.  While  he  was  pursuing  this  sys- 
tem of  depredation  and  outrage  against  American  commerce,  he 
spared  the  Adeona,  a  British  vessel,  whose  crew  were  taking 
seals  at  the  month  of  the  harbour,  decl^ng  that  he  could  not 
take  an  English  vessel  with  the  same  prt^riety  that  he  could  an 
American !  lliese  outrages  of  Vemet  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a 
communication  of  Hr.  Baylies,  addressed  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  at  Buenos  Ayres,  dated  June  twentieth,  ieighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  having  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  the  decree  of  the  teiuh  of  Jimei  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  formally  instructed  Mr,  F^bes,  the 
agent  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  address  to  the  govermhent  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  an  earnest  remonstrance  "  against  any  meas- 
ures that  may  have  been  adopted  by  it,  including  the  decree  and 
circular  letter  referred  to,  if  they  be  genuine,  which  arecalculated 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  impose  any  restraints  whatever  upAn 
the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  in  question,  m  to  impair  their  undoubted  right  to  the 
freest  use  of  them." 
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The  president  called  the  attention  of  congress  to  this  subject,  in 
bis  annual  message  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  * 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  TeBsels,  Vemet  left  the  FalJdands 
in  the  Harriet,  taking  Captain  Daviaon  with  him,  epd  on  the 
twratietb  of  November' auived  at  Buenoa  Ayrea,  and  inunedi- 
ately  caused  a  process  to  be  issued  &om  one  of  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals against  the  vessel,  under  whidi  she  was  held  for  trial. 

Mr.  Forbes  at  this  time  was  dead :  no  successor  naa  appointed ; 
and  George  W.  Slacum,  Esq.  was  the  coosul  of  the  United  Statea 
at  that  port. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  November,  Mr.  Slacum  addressed  a 
note  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Don  Thomas  Manuel  de 
Anchorena,  inquiring  why  "  a  bona  fide  Americin  vessel,  engaged 
in  lawful  trade,  should  be  captured  by  an  ofBcer  of  a  fheodly 
govemment." 

.  On  the  twenty-fifth  the  minister  replied,  informing  him  that  the 
affair  was  before  the  minister  of  war  and  marine;  and  after'the 
customary  forms  bad  been  passed  through,  the  affair  would  be 
laid  before  the  government  for  its  consideration,  whose  resolution 
thereon  would  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  Mr.  Slacum,  iu  another  note,  informed  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  that  he  considered  his  reply  as  a  virtual 
avowal  of  Vemet's  right  to  capture  American  vessels,  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  &c.  He  ^nied  the  right 
in  toto,  and  protested  against  its  exercise — the  decree  of  June 

*  "  I  (boold  (u]Pi  the  pTMidenO  h>Te  pUcad  BueuM  Ajie*  in  tte  Hit  of  S«alli 

Americin  powers,  ia  reapect  to  which,  nothing  of  importancQ  kflecliDg  ui  was  la  bs 
conununicated  ;  but  foe  occuirenco  which  t»Te  lately  laken  place  at  the  Falkland 
Idanda,  in  which  the  Dame  of  thai  republic  has  t>een  nacil  to  cover,  with  a  (how  of 
authoritjr,  acta  injoriona  t6  oar  commeice,  and  to  the  prapeit^  and  liberty  of  oui  U/k- 
low-citiiena.  In  tha  coune  of  the  preaent  jeat,  one  o(  our  Tenela,  engaged  in  the 
purauit  of  a  trade  which  we  haie  alwaya  esjojed  without  molestation,  has  been  cap- 
tured bj  a  band  acting,  aa  they  pretend,  under  the  luthoritj  of  the  goTemment  of 
Buenoa  Ayn*.  I  hw«  tberefota  giTon  oidera  for  thadespatdiof  anannedvesaal,  to 
join  oui  aqOadnm  in  those  sea*,  and  aid  in  aflbrding  all  lawful  t«iitectioa  to  onr  Inde 
triiieh  shall  be  neceaaarr  i  and  ahall,  witboat  delay,  pend  a  miniater  to  inquire  into 
tha  nature  of  the  circnmalances,  and  alao  of  the  claim,  if  any,  that  ia  act  np  by  that 
gOTemment  to  those  ittanda.  In  the  mesntime  I  submit  the  caae  to  the  coatider- 
■lion  of  congrees,  to  the  end  that  they  may  clothe  the  eiecaliva  with  MOb  aulhuiitj 
■nd  means  aa  they  may  deem  Decenary  tat  pniTiding  a  (aiee  adaqnata  to  the  oan- 
pUu  protoction  of  out  (eUow^UiMoa  fishing  and  tnding  in  thoso  mm."  , 
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tentb,  eighteen  faimdred  and  twenty-nine — the  circular  oi  Vemet 
— the  seizure  of  the  Tesselst  and  the  imprisomnent  of  American 
citizens,  &c. 

A  few  days  after  Ae  date  of  this  last  note,  Captain  Silas  Dun- 
can arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  United  States  aloop-of-wai 
Lexington,  and,  as  it  would  seein,  addressed  a  note  to  the  consul, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  transactions  at 
the  Falklands.  The  evidence  and  documents  were  furnished,  and 
Duncan  tbendetenuined  to  proceed  there  "to  protect  the  citizens 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  fisheries,"  and 
particularly  to  reQeve  the  seven  men  who  had  been  left  on  Staten- 
land  without  the  means  of  subsistence :  this  intention  he  commn- 
nicated  to  the  consul  by  note,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  note  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  prevent 
Biisunderstanding  with  respect  to  his  visit  to  the  islands,  "  and  in 
confonnity  to  the  open  and  candid  mode  in  which  the  affairs  of 
^e  United  States  were  conducted."  This  communication  was 
dated  December  first. 

On  the  third  of  December,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  re- 
plied to  the  consul's  communication  which  contained  the  protest, 
refusing  to  receive  it,  inasmuch  as  the  authority  from  his  govern- 
ment to  offer  it  was  not  shown,  and  the  governor  did  not  consider 
that  a  consul  was  authorized  to  protest  against  any  act  of  the  gov- 
enunent  ex  officio,  "  much  less  when  it  was  indubitable  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  "whatever  to  the 
aforesaid  islands,  or  to  fish  upon  them ;  while  that  which  upheld 
lite  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  unquestdonabJe." 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ac- 
knowledged to  the  consul  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  Captain  Dun-  * 
can's  letter  of  the  first.  ' 

On  the  same  day,  the  consul  addressed  another  communication 
to  &e  minister,  informing  him  that  Captain  Duncan  would  delay 
his  departure  until  the  ninth,  to  receive  communications  from  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  reference  to  the  suspension 
"  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  capture"  the  fishing-vessels,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Harriet  and  her  cargo,  and  to  place  things 
as  they  were  previous  to  the  seizure  of  the  vessels.  He  informed 
him,  that  the  anxiety  of  Captain  Duncan  to  relieve  the  seamen  on 
Staten-land,  and  io  prevent  future  captures,  was  the  cause  of 
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his  haste : — 'that  the  propositioii  was  hosed  on  a  suggesUoo  in 
one  of  the  ijoiaister's  communicattoiiB,  of  s  desire  on  the  pait  of 
the  goTemment  of  Buenos  A-jnes  to  settle  the  question  &s  to  the 
light  of  fishery,  hy  a  direct  uoderstanding  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States ;  and  he  urged  the  propriety  of  suspending 
the  seizures,  and  placing  things  on  their  fwrner  ground,  until  an 
attempt  should  have  bees  made  to  settle  the  question  amicably. 

In  the  same  note  the  consul  contended  for  hit  right  to  protest, 
when  the  interest  of  Ameiican  citizens  was  ciHicemed ;  and  he 
aTOired,  that  in  doing  so  he  acted  by  the  auUiority  of  his  own 
government — and  that  ha  had  been  considered  and  treated  with  as 
the  representative  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  since 
the  death  of  Mi.  Forbes,  the  ciiaxgh  d'affaires. 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  Captain  Duncan  addressed  a  note 
directly  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  declaring  that  he  b*d  it 
in  proof  that  Vemet  did  plunder  the  schooner  Harriet ;  and  le- 
quested,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  piracy  and  rob- 
bery, he  should  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States  for  trial,  "or 
that  he  be  arrested  and  punished  by  the  laws  of  Buenos  Ayres ." 

On  the  ninth  of  December,  the  -minister  of  foreign  affairs  ad- 
dressed another  note  to  the  consul,  complaining  of  the  impropri- 
ety and  indecorum  of  pressing  the  goremmeot  to  a  decision  <«. 
"  an  affair  of  a  private  litigious  nature,"  in  which  he  had  no  right 
to  interfere,  "  it  being  a  private  contentious  affaur ;"  especially 
when  he  could  not  be  ignorant  "  of  the  weighty  and  urgent  atten- 
tiooB  which  notoriously  surrounded  the  govenunent."  The  con- 
sul was  informed,  that  if  the  conmiander  of  the  Lexington  '*  should 
commit  any  act,  or  use  any  measure,  which  might  tend  to  a  de- 
.  nial  of  the  right  which  the  republic  had  to  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  coasts  adjacent  to  C^>e  Horn,"  or  to  impede  the  seal-fishery, 
the  government  vould  address  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  "  and  would  cause  to  make  valkl 
and  respected  its  rights,  by  all  the  means  it  might  esteem  coai- 
venient."  The  minister  also  informed  the  consul,  that  he  laboured 
under  a  remarkable  error  in  supposing  himself  as  being  c(»udd- 
ered  the  representative  of  the  United  Stales,  when  he  was  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  consul  of  the  United  States  for 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  i  and^zpressed  the  hopethat  he  would 
eoDfiae  himself  to  his  particular  function,  "  and  refrain  fimn  per- 
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Msting  in  the  protest  which  he  bad  nude  agaiattriji^ti  which  h«d 
been  and  were  in  posaeesion  of  the  goreniment ;  and  which,  until 
thii  time,"  says  the  miaiftter,  "  nobody  has  quettioned." 

Another  note  of  the  sBine  date  was  addressed  by  the  minister 
to  the  .consul,  infonning  him,  that  on  a  memorial  or  "  solicitude" 
of  Don  Louis  Vemet,  a  process  had  been  issued  against  Cap^in 
DansoD,  of  the  Harriet,  for  the  purpose  of  htdding  him  in  arrest, 
and  prerenting  his  departure,  mitil  he  should  appoint  an  attorney^ 
but  that  OaTison  had  gone  on  board  the  Lexington.  The  consul 
was  requested  to  inftHm  him  of  the  pains  and  penaltaea  of  his 
eTasi<Hi. 

Both  notes  were  answered  by  the  consul  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December.  The  consul  could  not  see  on  what  principles  the 
goremment  could  detain  DaTison,  already  the  victim  of  a  "  pro- 
tracted incarceration,"  to  coerce  him  to  execute  a  power  of  attor- 
ney on  the  requisiticm  of  Vemet,  when  Davison  had  already  de- 
clined to  litigate  the  questions  .growing  out  of  the  seizure  t^  the 
Harriet  before  any  of  the  local  tribunals ;  and  had  denied  to  the 
government  their  right  to  seize  his  vessel. 

With  respect  to  his  authority,  he  quoted  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Forbes,  and  cmitended  that  the  fisheries  were  free  to  ^11  nations, 
and  the  exclusive  property  lof  none.  He  defended  himself  aj^ainst 
the  charge  of  indecorum ;  maintained  the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  right  to  interfere  by  protest  for  the  protection  of  bis  coun- 
trymen, with  becoming  spirit  and  force.  This  communicalioa 
closed  the  correspondence  between  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs 
and  the  American  consul. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  a  consul  ia  authorized  to 
act,  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  a  minister.  The  secreta-  - 
ries  of  legation  are  generally  considered  as  temporary  charges 
d'affaires  on  such  occasions ;  but  at  Buenos  Ayres  there  was  do 
secretary  -of  legation.  If  a  minister  ot  charg^  of  the  United 
States  should  die  m  a  country  so  remote  as  Buenos  Ayres,  nearly 
a  year  from  the  time  of  bis  death  would  elapse  befwe  he  could 
be  replaced.  The  voyage  back  and  forth  would  consume  four  at 
five  months :  the  appointment  of  a  minister  would  require  inquiry 
and  deliberation,  and  some  time  would  necessarily  elap^  before 
the  person  appointed  could  prepare  himself  for  a  voyage  so  long, 
and  for  a  rqsidence  in  a  country  so  remote.    In  the  meantime  it 
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would  seem,  that  some  person  should  be  charged  with  the  iater- 
ests  of-  the  United  States  ex  necetsitaU  rei ;  and  if  thCre  be  no 
secretaiy  of  legation,  none  would  seem  so  proper  fot  such  service 
as  the  consul  residing  at  the  seat  of  goremment ;  we  mean,  espe- 
cially, in  all  matters  lelating  to  commerce. 

Dignity  is  never  to  be  trifled  with — it  is  sometimes  extremely 
troublesome  to  those  who  assume  it  and  still  wish  to  do  business, 
and  it  is  better  to  wave  its  punctilios,  even  in  diplomatic  inler- 
course :  but  being  once  assumed,  it  is  a  derogation  to  abandon  it: 
the  consul's  notes  should  have  been  rejected  in  the  outset,  or  at 
least  after  the  first  intimation  tbat  he  had  transcended  his  authority, 
itt  not  at  all- 
While  the  consul  and  the  minister  were  engaged  in  these  dis- 
cussions. Captain  Duncan,  with  Darison  for  a  pilot,  sailed  on  the 
ninth  of  December  for  the  Falklands,  where  he  arriTed  On  the  thirty- 
first.  He  did  no  more  than  spike  some  guns  which  were  lying  on 
the  beach,  and  which  he  had  good  reason  to  suppose  were  to  be 
used  in  vessels  which  were  to  be  employed  in  the  capture  of 
American  sealers  and  whalers  :  as  much  of  the  plundered  property 
as  he  could  find  he  restored  to  the  right  owners :  he  arrested 
seven  men  who  were  proved  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  vessels,  among  whom  was  one  Brisbane,  a  Britisl^  sub- 
ject, who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  atrocities  of  Vemet : 
the  remainder  of  the  settlers  he  brought  away  at  their  own  re- 
quest, who  complained  much  of  the  deceptions  which  had  been 
practised  upon  them  by  Vemet:  some  of  the  Guachos,  who 
formed  a  part  of  this  settlement,  fled  to  the  interior :  he  seized  no 
hona-fide  property  of  Vemel's,  and  scrupulously  respected  all 
private  property  :  after  despatching  the  Shallop  (whose  flag  was 
changed)  with  its  crew  to  Staten-land,  to  relieve  the  seamen  there, 
he  left  the  Falklands,  returned  to  the  river,  and  anchored  at 
Montevideo  on  the  seventh  of  February,  eighteen  fatudred  and 
thirty-two,  from  whence  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  government, 
offering  to  surrender  his  prisoners  if  they  would  give  an  assurance 
that  they  acted  under  their  authority. 

Commodore  George  W.  Rogers,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Brazil  squadron,  arrived  at  the  river,  in  the 
United  States  schooner  Enterprise,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
die  Warren,  Captain  Cooper.    The  c<»mnodore  found  himMlf  u 
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tNtuati<»ti^chpreBentedonlyBchoiceofdifficulties.  Thehonoor 
or  the  peace  of  the  American  nation  might  be  affected  by  his  con- 
duct.'  It  wae  his  desire  to  maintain  fiiendly  relations  with  the 
wayward  govenunent  of  Baenos  Ayres,  but  he  was  not  disposed 
to  make  mireas<mable  or  humiHating  . concessions  to  sooth  their 
rage  or  gratify  their  caprices.  After  weighing  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  resolved  lo  proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  the  meantime  the  news  of  Duncan's  transactions  had  reached 
the  city,  and  the  commumty  there  were  thrown  into  «  paroxysm 
of  rage.  The  consul  was  suspended.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  inflammatory  pubhcations.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  delegate  goremment* 
signed  by  Don  Joan  Ramon  B&lcarse  and  Don  Manuel  I.  Garcia, 
two  of  the  ministry,  in  which  the  conduct  (rf  Duncan  was  de- 
nounced in  language  of  the  most  yiolent  and  inflammatoiy  char- 
acter ;  and  while  magnifying  their  own  magoanimity  and  forbear- 
ance, and  duly  eulogizing  their  own  honour,  they  could  find  no 
greater  indulgence  for  Duncan  than  to  Btigmatize  him  as  a  public 
robber,  who  bad  invaded,  "with  rancorous  fiiry,  their  ancient c<d- 
ony,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace ;"  and  they  declared  that  the 
unanimous  explosion  of  indignation  at  this  odious  outrage  was 
fully  justified,  &c.  &c.  At  the  same  time  a  circular  letter,  signed 
by  the  same  ministers,  was  issued  to  the  goTemors  of  the  several 
[VOTinces,  composing,  according  to  their  denomination,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  repeating  the  same  denunciations  of  the  American 
commander.  In  this  paroxysm  the  government  admitted  what 
they  had  carefully  abstained  from  admitting  before, — that  Vemet 
was  the  civil  and  military  governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The 
consul  was  suspended  on  the  alleged  ground  of  "  a  notable  ir- 
regularity in  bis  ideas  and  language"  in  his  official  correspond- 
ence, which  had  been  closed  two  months  before,  and  was  held 
with  an  individual  not  then  a  member  of  the  government. 

To  the  not»in  which  he  was  informed  that  his  functions  were 
suspended,  the  consul  replied  that  he  had  received  no  intimation 
from  his  own  government  to  suspend  his  functions,  neither  had  he 
any  authority  to  appoint  a  substitute  (a  course  suggested  by  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres).  He  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
the  leaponsibility  of  the  act  of  suspension  rested  on  the  goveni- 
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ment  of  Buenos  Ayies,  aa  well  aa  ereiy  other  step  which  ihey 
saw  fit  to  take. 

On  the  twenty-serentb  of  Febnitiy  Don  Hanuel  I.  Garcia  re- 
signed his  place  in  the  ministry,  and  on  the  seventh  of  March 
Don  Juan  Mannet  de  Rosas  resumed  the  command  of  the  prov- 
tnces,  as  goTemor,  with  dictatorial  powers.  Garcia,  pierious  to 
his  resignation,  informed  SUcum  (then  divested  of  office,  and  un> 
acknowledged)  by  note,  that  Vemet,  mider  decrees  of  the  first 
and  thirteenth  of  June,  was  the  diil  and  military  govemwof  the 
Falkland  Islands,  &c. 

Commodore  Rogers  arrived  before  the  city,  bearing  the  olire- 
brancb :  a  redprocation  of  dvilities  toc^  place — mutual  salute* 
were  fired,  and  the  seven  men,  arrested  by  Duncan  at  the  Falklanda, 
were  soirendered  on  the  ground  that  they  had  acted  under  the 
orders  of  Vemet,  now  acknowledged  to  be  an  dKcer  of  high  civil 
and  military  tank  under  the  republic  This  "  era  of  good  feelings," 
however,  continued  but  a  short  time :  the  peace-offering  was  not 
sufficient  to  appease  the  angry  gods  of  Argentum.  When  the 
chamber  of  deputies  met,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  Hay, 
the  governor,  in  his  public  message,  again  alluded  to  the  "  scan- 
dalous" acts  of  Duncan,  and  assured  the  deputies  that  a  minister 
was  daily  expected  iirom  the  United  States,  who  would  doubtless 
be  instructed  to  offer  reparation  for  his  outrages.  This  public 
manifestation  of  the  governor  convinced  Commodore  Rogers 
that  no  amicable  feeling  existed  towards  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  He  had  pursued  a  course  of  ci»ducc' 
of  the  most  conciliatory  character;  but  the  governor,  without 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  minister,  who  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected, and  who,  according  to  bis  behef,  was  authorized  to  t^er 
reparation,  renewed,  in  an  official  document  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, the  insolent  and  irritating  language  of  subordinates,  and  ap- 
plied it  again  to  the  second  officer  of  the  squadron.  The  ccnnmo- 
dore  ordered  his  officers  on  board  their  ships,  which  then  lay  in 
the  outer  roads :  returned  to  his  own,  where  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  soon  after  died. 

It  is  proper  to  pause  here  and  examine  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Duncan,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  violent  reproacbea 
which  have  been  cast  upon  him  by  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  are  founded  on  justice.    This  gallant  and  patriotic  com- 
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tnaader  U  dead)  and  he  bore  to  his  grsTa  the  scsn  of  wwindi 
which  weie  receired  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  coonliy : — that 
country  must  honour  bis  memoiy,  unless  ha  fame  has  been  tar- 
nished by  his  memorable  transactionfl  at  the  Falkland  Islands. 
What  he  did  there  has  been  related  already : — he  resorted  to  force, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  circumstances  would  war- 
rant its  ^plicaticm. 

Louis  Vemet,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  June  tenth,  eighteen 
hmidred  and  twenty-nine,  claimed  the  right  of  capturing  Ameri- 
can TeBBoIs  engaged  in  the  fisheries  at  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
their  adjacencies.  He  did  capture  such  vessels,  and  discovered 
in  hia  proceedii^  more  of  the  chsracter  of  a  pirate  than  of  a 
high  officer  of  a  regular  government,  by  disposing  of  their  cargoes 
without  adjudication,  and  imprisoning  and  maltreating  the  seamen. 
Previous  to.  his  interference,  we  had  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
watos  there  for  the  purposes  of  fishery  as  freely  as  the  waters  on 
our  own  coasts.  The  decree  under  which  he  pretended  to  act, 
and  from  which  he  derived  his  authority,  had  never  been  conunu* 
nicated  or  made  known  to  the  American  government  or  their  rep- 
resentative at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  vras  issued  by  a  government,  de- 
nominated by  the  existing  government,  a  mutiny.  A  gorermnent 
never  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  legitimate, — not  existing  ac- 
cording to  constitutional  forms  or  popular  election,  but  usurped  in 
a  military  sedition,  which  vras  .signalized  by  the  murder  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  republic :  resisted  in  anns  from  its  com- 
mencement :  ^e  resistance  continoed  until  it  was  overthrown,  and 
all  its  acts  declared  void  by  a  decree,  signed  by  Governor  Rosas 
himself^  and  the  very  persons  whose  names  were  affixed  to  the 
decree  of  the  tenth  of  June  had  been  banished  as  poUtical  male- 
factors. The  government,  in  their  correspondence  with  the  consul, 
had  evaded  the  avowal  of  Vemet  as  their  officer :  the  capture  of 
the  Harriet  they  had  denominated  "  an  a&ir  of  a  private  litigious 
nature,"  as  "a  private  contentious  affair;"  and  no  presumptions 
arising  from  the  circumstances  could  have  warranted  a  belief  that 
Uie  captures  were  authorized  originally  by  them.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  islands.  Captain  Duncan  found  none  of  the  outward  marks 
whidi  indicate  sovereign  jurisdiction :  none  of  the  badges  and 
emblems  of  national  authority :  neither  soldiers,  flags,  fortresses 
nor  national  vessels.     The  colony  was  composed  of  Germuts, 
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En^ishiaen,  N<ath  Americvu,  Monterideans,'  and  BnenoB  Ayreww 
— 4he  two  last,  fc^  tlie  most  part  (aa  it  ia  aaid),  were  the  aweepings 
of  the  prisons  at  Montevideo  and  Buesoa  Aym,  There  were  do 
iadications  of  a  national  colony  authOTized  by  law,  nothing  but  a 
band  of  wild  and  lawless  adventurers.  A  Geimsn,  naturalized  in 
North  America,  had  delegated  his  powers  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (one  Metcalf,  from  Portland,  in  Maine),  and  directed  him 
to.  seize  the  Teasels,  and  imprison  the  persons  of  his  own  counlzy- 
men ;  and  the  [nincipal  agent  in  his  outrages  against  the  fisher- 
men was  one  Matthew  Brisbane,,  a  British  subject.  Duncan  in- 
tended no  insult  to  the  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  under  his 
general  inatrucUona  to  protect  American  commeice  and  American 
citizens,  he  did  his  duty. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsettled  state,  and  early  in  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  the  Honourable  Francis  Baylies, 
who  had  been  appointed  diarge  d'affairea  &om  the  United  States 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock.  Mr.  BayUes  had  left  the  United  States  before 
the  news  of  Captain  Duncan's  transactions  at  the  Falklands  bad 
reached  this  country ;  and  instead  of  being  instructed,  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  governor  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  to 
offer  reparation  and  indemnity  for  Duncan's  act,  he  waa  instmcled 
to  demand  reparation  and  indemnity  for  Vemet's  acts ;  which  in- 
structions, whan  he  had  ascertained  that  every  attempt  at  honour- 
able concihation  had  failed,  he  carried  into  efiect,  by  addresaing 
the  communication  of  June  twentieth  to  the  minister  of  grace 
and  justice  then  charged  with  the  department  of  fweign  affairs, 
Don  Manuel  Vicente  de  Maza.  In  this  communication  the  acts 
of  Vemet  were  set  forth  at  large,  which  were  followed  with  sun- 
dry conuoents.  With  respect  to  the  discrimination  made  by  Ver- 
net  between  English  and  American  vessels,  Mr.  Baylies  said 
"  that  it  might  happen  that  nations  would  sometimes  mistake  their 
righu  and  attempt  to  establish  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  territo- 
ries not  clearly  their  own,  or  to  which  their  title  might  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  that  other  nations,  whose  rights  might  be  affected  by 
such  assumptions,  were  not  necessarily  obliged,  in  the  first  instance, 
perbapa,  to  regard  acts  enforcing  such  jurisdiction  as  intrinsically 
and  abs<dately  hostile,  if  their  operation  were  equal  and  indiscrimi- 
nating.    But  if  the  citizens  m  subjects  of  one  nation  only  are  sub- 
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j«cted  to  penaltieB  and  puniahmento  for  Tiolatioiu  of  •OTcnign' 
jimsdictioa  so  assumed,  while  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other 
BatioDB,  committiiig  the  same  Tiolations,  are  unmolested,  such  par- 
tial selection  is  evidence  of  hostile  feeling,  at  least,  in  the  <^cer 
to  whom  the  authority  to  punish  is  delegated ;  and  the  goremmeDt 
which  juBtiJies  an  officer  who  thus  farours  and  spares  the  one,  and 
punishes  the  other,  when  both  are  in  pari  delictu,  mast  be  con- 
sidered as  avowing  a  preference  injiuious  and  hostile  to  the  nation 
which  suffers." 

He  also  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  period 
when  Vemet  commenced  his  system  of  depredation,  which  was 
soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Forbes,  "  choosing  a  lime  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers  in  acts  of  despotism,  when  no  high  diplo- 
matic fhnctionary  was  there  to  advocate  and  protect  the  interests 
and  rights  of  his  countrymen." 

He  utterly  denied  the  right  of  the  Argentine  Republic  "  to  in- 
terrupt, molest,  detain,  or  capture  any  vessels  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  any  persons  being  citizens  of  those 
states,  engaged  in  taking  seals,  or  whales,  or  any  species  of  fish 
or  marine  animals,  in  any  of  the  waters,  or  on  any  of  the  shores 
or  lands  of  the  Falkland  Islands,"  or  the  other  islands  mentioned 
in  the  decree  of  the  tenth  of  June,  and  claimed  a  restitution  of  all 
the  captured  vessels  and  property,  and  indemnity  for  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  had  been  aggrieved ;  and  he  respectfully  sug*- 
gested  the  restoration  of  the  consul  to  his  functions,  until  the 
views  of  the  goveraracnt  of  the  United  States  could  be  ascer- 
tained, declaring  that  the  American  government  had  always  re- 
spected the  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  their  consuls 
resided. 

This  communication  waj.  answered  by  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  stating  merely  that  explanations 
would  be  sought  from  Vemet,  on  which  the  governor  would  form 
his  judgment  and  pronounce,  "  without  pretending  to  impair  the 
private  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  might  bo 
aggrieved  or  injured,  or  to  sacrifice  either  to  exorbitant  preten- 
sions those  of  Don  Louis  Vernet,  and  much  less  those  public 
rights  which,  by  the  common  law  of  nations,  belonged  to  the  Ar- 
gentbe  Republic  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state."    No 
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answer  was  given  to  the  intimation  respecting  the  restontlon  of 
the  consul. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Baylies. answeeed  this  note.  He  denied 
the  necessity  of  delay  for  iiiither  eiplanations,  inaflmuch  as  Ver- 
net  had  admitted,  under  his  own  signature,  in  the  public  news- 
papers of  the  city,  that  he  had  captured  Americaa  TeBsels,  and 
the  Harriet  was  then  detained  in  the  port  by  Tirtue  of  a  process 
from  a  tribunal  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  goremuient.  "  The 
aggravations  with  which  ^e  injuries  on  the  persons  and  property 
of  American  citizens  were  accompanied,  could  not  affect  the 
principle  assumed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but 
were  only  tn^wrtant  in  aacertaining  the  measure  and  magnitude 
of  (hose  injuries,"  inasmuch  as  that  goTemroent  not  only  denied 
the  ri^t  to  Vemet,  but  the  right  of  the  Argentine  RepubUc  to 
inflict  them.  "  His  excellency  has  been  pleased  to  say  (he  coa,- 
tinued)  that  the  public  rights,  which,  by  die  common  law  of  nations, 
bel(Hig  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  a  sovereign  and  independeiU 
state,  be  will  not  pretend  to  sacrifice ;  to  this  he  could  only  say, 
that  the  govenunent  which  he  represented  had  neither  the  inten- 
tion  or  the  disposition  to  bring  into  question  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
Arg^itine  Republic,  but  they  wished  distinctly  to  know  from  the 
government  whether  it  claimed  any  right  or  authority  to  detain, 
or  capture,  or  in  any  way  to  molest,  interrupt,  or  impede  the  Tes- 
selfl  or  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  engaged  in  fish- 
ing in  the  waters,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
the  other  places  already  meationed." 

To. tills  note  a  reply  was  made  on  the  tenth  of  July,  statii^ 
the  determination  of  the  governor  "  not  to  surrender  qncstions 
which  had  immediate  connexion,  in  order  to  anticipate  an  answer, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  charge'' — "  and  not  to 
venture  his  judgment  in  any  case." 

It  would  Seem  thai  the  government,  although  they  had  probably 
determined  on  their  course,  were  puzzled  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  nature  of  the  questions,  not  knowing  exactly 
whether  they  should  consider  them  as  public  or  private  questions. 
They  were  anxious  foe  a  delay,  and  [»obabIy  supposed  that  they 
might  mysti^  the  negotiation  by  blending  the  questions,  and 
evading  a  direct  answer  to  his  plain  and  direct  inquiries.    The 
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chiurgi  [oobably  perceinad  their  dtiA,  and  pretied  die  oegotiatioii 
.  fwward. 

Oa  4be  deventh  <of  July  fae.  sddrused  a  «ooI  utd,  dispusionate 
DOW  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  accompanied  by  an  argu- 
ment which  embraced^  in  extenao,  ail  the  topica'in  dispute.  - 

He  commenced  by  aaying,  that  as  the  plain  inquiry,  irhich  be 
had  iubmitted  in  his  note  of  the  twenty-aixtb  of  June,  had  not 
been  answered,  he  must  take  it  for  granted  that  tbe  iDquiiy  was 
considered  futile,  inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic to  the  exclusiTB  fishery  at  the  isliUlds  had  been  asserted  in 
tbe  decree  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and 
in  the  correspoDdence- between  Mr.  Slacum,  tbe  consul,  and  Don 
Toipu  Uanuel  de  Andiorena,  and  in  tiie  proclamation  of  tbe 
fourteenth  of  February,  and  in  the  circular  of  the  delegate 
gofemment  in  which  Vemel  was  styled  the  civil  and  military 
goretnor  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  &c. :  but  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
cree, the  proclamation,  and  the  circular  had  never  been  comma- 
nicaled  to  his  govenunent,  and  inasmuch  as  the  diplomatic  char- 
acter of  the  consul  was  positively  denjet^  and  his  functions  sub- 
sequently suspended,  "  he  felt  some  solicitude  to  obtain  an  avowal 
of  the  claim  made  distinctly  to  himself^  as  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  United  States  :"-T-hut  as  the  inquiry  had  not  been 
answered,  he  should  act  on  the  presum^dion  of  its  having  been 
maintained  by  the  Aigentine  government,  and  would,  therefore, 
lay  before  the  minister  the  views  which  his  government  bad  taken 
of  the  questions  in  issue,  which,  being  well  considered,  he  hoped 
would  produce  a  luppy  termination  of  the  ui^leasant  controversy 
which  had  arisen.  Althougji  the  Argentine  Republic  had  been 
tbe  BggressOTs,  having  fint  employed  force,  and  therefcse  it  was 
incumbent  ok  them  to  [wove  their  rights  before  their  justification 
could  be  made  good,  yet  the  chargi  waved  the  advantage,  and 
imdertook  to  prove — that  they  had  no  such  rights.  With  what 
success  remains  to  be  seen.  The  question  was  stded  by  him 
in  this  maoiter :  . 

"  The  Argentine  Republic  claims  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  Falkland  Islands,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Horn,  and 
tbe  islands  adjacent  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  -virtue  of  having 
•ucceeded  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  Spain  over  these  regions. 

"  As  these  sovereign  rights,  thus  claimed,  ue  altogether  dertva- 
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lire  &om  Spain,  the  first  iniiaiiy  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
tranches. 

"first — Had  Spain  any  sovereign  rights  over.tbe  above-men- 
tioned places  1      ■ , 

"Second — Did  the  Argentine  Republic  succeed  to  those  rights? 

"If  it  can  be  shown  that  Spain  had  no  such  ri^ts,  the  ques- 
tion is  tenninatedj^inleBe  the  Argentine  Repubhc  should  abandon 
all  title  under  Spain,  and  claim  an  ^solute .  vested  sovereignty, 
original  in  itself. 

"If  it  should  be  shown  a£Srmatively  that  Spain  had  such 
rights,  then  it  must  be  as  clemrly  shown  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
public succeeded  to  them ;  and  if  that  can  be  shown,  then  it 
must  also  be  shown  that  the  Argentine  Repubhc  had  authority  to 
capture  and  detain  American  veesels  and  American  citizens  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries  at  those  places,  without  notifying  the 
American  government,  or  its  representative  here,  officially,  of  such 
assumptions  and  such  claims." 

The  charg^  further  stated,  that  the  United  States  claimed  no 
more  than  the  privileges,  "which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
exercise,  in  common  with  other  maritime  nations." 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  ^e  nature  of  the  title  which 
civihzed  nations  acquired  over  countries  not  inhabited,  or  inhabit- 
ed only  by  savages,  by  prior  discovery,  taking  formal  posses- 
sion, and  by  prior  occnpationi  .  This  branch  of  the  argument  was 
extended  to  a  considerable  length,  but  our  limits  forbid  us  from 
saying  more  than  he  admitted,  that  conditional  rights  accrued  from 
discovery  and  taking  formal  possession,  and  positive  rights  from 
occupation. 

He  then  carehilly  traced  the  progressive  discovery  of  these 
islands. 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  setvice  ot  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  entered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name  in 
October,  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  was  probably  the  ori^- 
nal  discoverer  of  the  southern  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  the  norlhem 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego: — "More  fortunate  (says  Mr.  BayUes) 
than  Columbus,  he  net  only  lef^  an  undying  name  to  the  stnit 
which  he  trarersed,  but  he  has  fixed  it  eternally  in  the  celestial 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere."  Magellan  made  the  6nt 
attempt  to  dicumnavigate  the  world ;  but,  bef<»e  the  voyage  was 
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completed,  he  was  killed  at  tiie  LadroneSt  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty^one.  In,  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  Gjoaca  de  ' 
Loaisa,  a  knight  of  Malta,  in  the  aerrifie  of  Spain,  passed  the 
■trait,  but  bis  squadron  of  seven  ships  was  lost,  and  he,  with  all 
his  men,  perished.  Sebastian  Cabot,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and 
Simon  de  AJcazara,  made  abortive  attempts  to  pursue  the  same 
route.  Cabot  was  the  first  person  who  explored  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata:  "  These  repeated  failures  disheartened  the  Spaniards,  and 
they  gave  over  all  attempts  at  discovery  for  many  years." 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  great  English  circumnavigator,  passed 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and 
was  driven  by  storms  beyOnd  fifty-seven  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
"  where  (says  the  writer  of  his  voyage)  we  beheld  the  extremity 
of  the  American  coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  Oceans."  Mr.  Baylies  is  coirect  in  supponng  that 
Drake  discovered  Cape  Horn,  and  the  western  and  southwestern 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

So  Uttle  was  known  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  as  late  as  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  that  Cooke, 
when  actually  in  sight  of  Cape  Horn,  was  unable  to  decide 
whether  it  was  a  detached  island,  or  a  part  of  the  great  island  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  He  laid  down  with  mudi  accuracy  the  head- 
lands, bays,  and  harbours  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  latter 
island.    ' 

The  discovery  of  Cape  Horn  has  generally  been  ascribed 
to  Jacob  Le  Maire,  a  Dutchman  in  the  service  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  who  was  the  first  who  doubled  that  termimis  of  South 
America,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen.  He  called  it  Cape 
Hoom,  from  a  village  in  Holland.  To  the  strait  between  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  Staten-Iand  Le  Maire  has  attached  his  own  name. 
Staten-land  was  so  called  in  honour  of  the- States  of  Holland. 

It  is  supposed  that  Davies,  an  Englishman,  and  a  companion  of 
Cavendish  in  his  voyage  to  the  Soulfa  S^as  in  fifteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  was  the  first  person  who  saw  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

In  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety^four.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  dis- 
covered these  islands,  and'  called  them,  in  honour  of  his  queen 
and  himself,  Hawkins' Maiden-land. 

In  fifteen  fatutdred  and  aine^-feight,  they  were  seen  by  a  Dutch 
li2 
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Bqiudron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Veriugen  and  Sebald 
de  Wert,  and  were  called  by  them  Sebald's  Islands.  This  name 
appeals  ir)  the  ancient  Dutch  charts ;  and  Dampier,  who  visited 
them  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eij^ty-three,  calls  the  islands  die 
Sibbet  da  Waids.  They  were  called  the  Falkland  Islands  I7 
Strong,  an  English  narigator.  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
and  that  name  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  geognphera  and 
men  of  science, .  particularly  by  Dr.  H&Uey.  The  jounul  of 
Strong  yet  «xists,  unprinted,  in  the  British  Huseuni. 

The  French,  who  visited  these  islands  between  the  years  seven- 
teen hundred  and  seventeen  hundred  and  eight,  called  them 
Maiottines,  which  name  the  Spaniards  hare  adopted.  The  honour 
of  thediscorerywas  claimed  by  the  French;  but  Frezier,  a  French 
Toyager  to  these  seas,  admits  them  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  French 
geographer  Malte  Bnm. 

If  this  relation  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  these  regi(Hii 
be  correct,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubt,  Spain  could  have 
gained  but  a  feeble  title  on  the  pound  of  prinity  of  discovery : 
certainly  none  that  would  apply  to  the  southern,  eastern,  and 
western  coasts  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Horn,  Slaten-lsnd,  and 
the  Falkland  Islands ;  the  honours  of  discovery  tbeie  being  divi- 
ded between  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 

If  the  title  of  Spain  was  ever  valid,  Mr.  Baylies  contended 
that  ita  validity  was  unimpaired — that  Spain  had  never  renounced 
it,  and  had.  not  even  then  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
Argentine  Republic :  that  it  was  as  perfect  and  entire  then  as  it 
was  previous  to  the  independence  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. The  rights  of  Spain,  if  dormant,  were  not  extinct,  and  she 
had  the  ability  to  maintain  them. 

Following  a  suggestion  of  Mr,  Baylies,  we  hare  viewed  this 
question  in  another  li^t.  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, claimed  sovereignty  over  the  islands  by  virtue  of  Uie  revdution 
of  May  twenty-fifth,  ei^teen  hundred  and  ten,  when  the  authority 
of  Spain  was  renounced :  while  the  authority  of  the  king  was 
acknowledged  ontil  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen.'  I^  daring-  the 
period  between  eighteen  hundred  and  ten  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  Ferdinand  VII.  had  undertaken  to  occupy 
the  isUnds  in  question,  acceding  to  the  manner  of  sovereigns, 
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with  garnaoDfl  and  colonies,  would  Feidinand  VII.,  King  of 
.  Buenos  Ayies,  have  declated  war  against  Ferdinand  VII.,  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,,  for  an  invasion  of  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction ?  And  would  Buenos  Ayres,  like  the  long  parliament  of 
England,  have  fought  against  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  king  T 

The  charge  also  contended,  that  if  it  were  admitted  that  the 
Boveiseign  rights  of  Spain  were  vested  in  the  ancient  viceroyalty 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  virtue  of  the  revolution  of  May  twenty- 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ten,  those  rights  could  not  have  been 
vested  ia  the  Argentine  Republic,  because  that  republic  constituted 
only  cme  of  the  four  nations  into  which  the  viceroyalty  was  di- 
vided, and  could  not  show  the  releases  of  the  o&ers;  and  that 
the  Oriental  Republic  of  Yruquay,  commonly  called  the  Banda 
Oriental,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia,  aD  independent  nations,  had 
equal  rights  to  the  possesaion  of  the  islands  in  question  with  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  charg6  might  have  pushed  the  argu- 
ment on  this  ground  still  further  ;  there  is  no  Argentine  Republic : 
a  number  of  provinces,  once  Ronn«>cted  by  a  very  feeble  and  im- 
perfect tie,  assumed  that  name,  and  did,  for  a  short  period,  ac- 
knowledge a  common  government ;  but  that  confederation  was 
dissolved,  and  each  province  became  independent :  before  the 
dissolution,  however,  a  quasi  power  to  manage  the  foreign  rela-  - 
tions  was  conferred  on  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  the  other  (ffovinces 
regard  no  stipulations  with  foreign  nations,  made  by  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  obligatory  on  them,  unless  they  are  pleased  to  make 
them  so.  Between  these  provinces,  being  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
number,  there  is  no  existing  political  dependant  connexion ;  and 
they  are  all  independent  nations,  with  all  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  each  one  as  much  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
Falklands  and  the  adjacent  islands  as  Buenos  Ayres  :  and  yet,  in 
fact,  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  only  party  in  interest ;  and  on  this  mere 
fragment  of  a  right,  according  to  their  own  showing,  have  all  these 
overweening  pretensions'  to  sovereign  power,  over  islands  distant 
a  thousand  miles  from  their  continental  possessions,  been  set  up. 

Mr.  Baylies  asks  "  if  the  Argentine  Republic,  claiming  no  ori- 
ginal title  or  rights  but  such  only  as  were  derivative  from  Spain, 
could  assume  any  higher  title  than  that  which  Spain  assumed ; 
and  Spain  certainly  never  assumed  any  right  to  capture  or 
detain  American  vessels  or  American  citizens  engaged  in  the 
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fisheries  at  these  islands."  He  quoted  a  provision  in  the  treaty 
of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  made  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  mutually,  that  no  settlements  should  be 
made  on  the  islands  in  question  by  either  party ;  but  Uiat  the 
waters  and  the  shores  might  be  used  by  the  subjects  of  each 
for  the  puiposes  of  the  fishery.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Spain, 
a  nation  jealous  of  her  rights  and  sovereignty,  and  peculiarly 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her  South  American  dominions, 
would  have  virtually  abandoned  her  sovereign  rights  over  these 
wide  regions,  if  she  supposed  her  title  to  be  well  founded,  and  free 
from  doubt  1  There  couM  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  real  object  of 
the  treaty,  which  was  to  leave  an  open  fishery  in  these  regions. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  a  squadron  was 
ordered  to  the  South  Seas  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  George 
III.,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Honourable 
John  Byron.  In  his  instructions  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Falkland 
Islands'  were  first  discovered  by  English  navigators ;  and  he  wbi 
directed  to  survey  them.  On  the  twenty-third  of  January,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-five,  Cnnmodore  Byron  took  possession 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  with  all  the  usual  solemnities,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  eighth  of  January,  seventeen  fiundred  and  sizty-siz, 
Captain  Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont  with  a  military  force, 
erected  a  block^house,  and  stationed  a  garrison,  under  the  au- 
thority  of  Great  Britain.  Some  attempts  at  cultivation  were  made, 
and  several  thousand  young  trees,  with  the  mould  about  theirroots, 
were  brought  firom  Port  Famine  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
set at  the  Falklaods.  All  these  proceedings  were  had  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  "and  aa  to  all  consequent  ri^itt 
the  occupation  was  complete." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  some  Frenchmea 
had  made  a  temporary  establishment  on  one  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  about  this  period,  and  that  in  consequence  of  a  remon- 
strance made  by  Spain,  the  King  of  France  ceded  all  his  right  lo 
those  islands  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  If  the  doctrine  assumed 
by  Spain  was  correct, — that  France  had  not  even  a  colourable 
title— the  cession  was  a  nullity ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Spain  so  re- 
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garded  it,  and  relied  on  lier  prior  rights  alone  in  her  aubBequeot 
controversy  with  Great  firitaio. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  serenty,  the 
Britigfa  were  diBpossessed  by  a  Spanish  force,  when  their  title  had 
been  placed  on  the  triple  ground  of  prior  discorery,  formal  pos- 
BesBion,  and  actual  occupaticxi ;  and  the  islands  being  uninhabited, 
there  was  no  aboriginal  title  to  be  extinguished. 

The  act  of  dispoBsession  was  disavowed  by  Spain,  and  the 
islands  lestored.  Great  Britain  resumed  possession,  and  then  vol- 
untarily abandoned  the  islands ;  but  avers  that  she  did  not  relin- 
quish them. 

"  It  is  true  (Bays  Mr.  Baylies)  that  many  years  have  elapsed, 
since,  under  these  circumstances,  she  ceased  to  occupy  the  Falk- 
land Islands :  but  the  lapse  of  time  cannot  prevent  her  from  re- 
suming posBeBsion,  if  her  own  maxim  of  law.  be  well  founded, 
nullum  tempU3  occurit  regf — and  that  she  persisted  in  her  claim 
was  evident,  from  the  protest  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  communicated  to  him 
officially  by  his  excellency  Henry  S.  Fox,  her  minister  near  that 
govertuuent.  Mr.  Baylies  thought  this  protest  must  have  been 
overlooked,  whep  Don  Tomaa  Manuel  de  Ancherona,  the  former 
minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  had-  asserted,  in  his  ccerrespondence 
with  the  American  consul,  that,  tmtil  then,  nobody  had  qnestioqed 
the  rights  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  for  he  had  in  his  possession 
a  copy  of  the  official  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  also  com- 
municated to  him  officially  by  the  British  envoy. 

We  have  always  thought  that  it  was  a  silly  and  unfounded 
censure  cast  upon  our  charge,  in  the  govemnwnt  aewspt^iers  f£ 
Buenos  Ayres,  for  this  exposgof  the  British  title.  He  staled 
nothing,  as  we  can  perceive,i>ut  historical  facts,  of  such  notoriety 
that  no  British  statesman  could  have  been  presumed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  them.  It  seems  his  object  was  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  that  their  title  to  the  Falklands  was  not 
So  indubitable  as  they  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them 
to  relinquish  the  high  ground  which  they  had  taken  against  his 
country,  and  thereftffe  he  gave  them  a  view  of  the  strength  of 
the  British  title .;  and  they,  in  their  wisdom,  instead  of  placing  hia 
argument  with  the  British  protest  in  the  secret  places  of  theti 
archives,  thou^t  proper  to  publish  it;  and  then,  through  the  m»* 
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dium  of  their  newspapen,  charged  theii  own  imprudence  up<» 
him  I 

Our  charg^  contended  further,  that  if  the  Argentine  Repubhc 
had  even  acquired  the  entire  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
in  question,  yet  even  those  rights  were  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
lepubhc  in  excluding  citizens  of  the  United  States  irain  the  use 
of  the  fisheries.  On  this  point  he  brought  the  argument  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

"  First^— That  the  right  of  the  United  Sutes  to  the  ocean  fish- 
ery, and  in  the  bays,  arms  of  the  sea,  gulfs,  and  other  inlets  in- 
capable of  being  fortified — is  perfect  and  entire. 

"  Second — That  the  right  on  the  ocean  within  a  marine  league 
of  the  shore,  where  the  approach  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country,  as  it  cannot  be  on  uninhabited  regions,  or 
such  as  are  occupied  by  savages — is  equally  perfect. 

"  Third— That  the  shores  of  such  regions  can  be  used  as  freely 
as  the  waters :  a  right  arising  from  the  same  principles. 

"  Fourth — That  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  shores 
for  the  purposes  of  a  fishery,  would  give  the  right  perfect  and 
entire— although  settlements  on  such  shores  should  be  subse- 
quently formed  or  established." 

He  contended,  that  if  long  and  uninterrupted  use  conld  impart 
a  right,  the  right  of  the  United  States  was  unimpeachable ;  and 
to  prove  that  the  right  may  be  so  acquired,  he  cited  Vattel,  book 
i.,  ck.  xxiii.,  ^  287,  where  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  if  a  nation 
has  once  acknowledged  the  ccHumon  right  of  other  nations  to  use 
fisheries  on  its  own  coasts,  it  cannot  afterward  exclude  them : 
the  fishery  was  Uien  left  in  its  primitive  freedom,  at  least,  with 
respect  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  t^e  advantage  of 
it;  and  so  the  English  not  having  originally  taken  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  herring-fisheries  on  their  coasts,  it  haa  bec<Hne 
eommon  to  them  with  other  nations. 

The  acknowledgment  spoken  of  in  such  ttaea  may  be  ex- 
press or  implied.  A  long-continued ' use,  without  interruption,  . 
is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  ri^t  to  use  ;  and  in  the  in- 
stance cited— the  herring-fisheries  on  the  English  coasts — there 
has  been  no  formal  acluiowledgraent  on'the  part  of  England,  that 
other  nations  have  a  right  to  use  that  fishery  :  from  the  acquiei* 
cuice  of  England,  the  acknowledgment  is  isfemd. 
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He  then  ez&mined  the  question  on  the  hypothetis  of  a.  bot- 
ereignty  so  perfect,  that  ftU  the  rights  claimed  by  the  Argentine 
Republic  would  spring  from  it — yet  be  contended  that  there  were 
preliminary  acu  to  be  performed  before  the  capture  and  deten- 
tion of  the  persons  or  property  of  Ajnerican  citizens  could  be 
justified.  If  regions  (said  he)  not  occupied,  or  brought  under 
any  positive  jurisdiction,  wilbout  ganisons,  or  naval  forces,  or 
inhabitants — are  to  be  occupied  and  brought  under  civil  or  militafy 
rule,  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  free  fishery 
there  are  to  be  excluded  from  that  privOege,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  nations  assuming  such  powers  to  give  official  notice  to  the 
resident  representatives,  or  to  the  governments  of  all  nations  with 
whom  relatiQOS  of  amity  are  maintained,  before  any  aets  of  vio- 
lence, in  assertion  of  such  sovereign  rights,  can  be  justified.  A 
warning  to  individuals  was  not  enough,  for  that  was  not  a  general 
notice ;  and  individuals  not  warned  might  incur  forfeitures  and 
penalties  without  any  knowledge  of  their  liabilities,  and  their 
governments,  equally  ignorant,  could  take  no  preventive  means  for 
their  security ;  and  that  laws  or  decrees  enforcing  penalties  for 
such  offences,  not  made  known  to  the  nations  whose  citizens  or 
subjects  were  hable  to  fall  under  their  operation,  were  in  the 
natuie  of  ex  post  facto  laws. 

This  long  communication  was  concladed  by  professions  of  Uie 
most  amicable  and  conciliatoTy  chai^ter.  The  chargi  said,  the 
questions  in  controversy  extended  far  beyond  the  South  American 
regions,  and  affected  in  a  serious  manner  the  most  important  in- 
terests of  his  nation ;  and  that  it  was  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  the 
American  people  to  be  compelled  to  contend  for  these  vital  princi- 
ples vridi  a  nation  for  whom  they  bad  ever  cherished  the  most 
amicable  sentiments — whose  independence  they  bad  recognised 
at  an  early  period  of  their  national  existence, — a  recognition 
springing  from  sympatiiies  excited  to  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a 
gallant  people,  who  had  won  their  freedom  by,  their  prowess  and 
valour. 

He  informed  the  minister  that  he  was  instructed  to  say,  "  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  fully  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
cult situation  in  which  the  internal  troubles  of  the  republic  had 
placed  its  government,  and  ^id  not  attribute  to  any  unfriendly  dis* 
poeitioa  vAa  that,  in  ontinaiy  times,  might  wear  «uch  aaaqwct; 
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but  he  expected,  from  the  similarity  of  ihe  republican  forms  of  ibe 
governmenta  of  both  oatitHis,  and  &om  a  recoUeclion  of  the  earij 
iec<^jition  of  the  independence  of  their  republic  by  the  goTeru- 
ment  of  the  United  Htates,  and  their  uniformly  amicable  dispo- 
sitions since,  that,  on  consideration  of  ^eir  complaints,  full  justice 
would  be  done." 

He  concluded  by  informing  the  minister  that  he  was  authorized 
to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  "  on  free  and  reciprocal  terms." 

The  correspondence  between  the  American  charg^  d'affaires 
and  the-  Argentine  minister  (ippears  at  this  period  to  have  been 
suspended  for  some  days.  The  fontier,  however,  appears  to  have 
kept  his  main  object  steadily  in  view,  and  persevered  in  his  en- 
deavours to  bring  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  a  distinct 
avowal  or  disavowal  of  their  right  to  capture  American  vessels 
or  American  citizens  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  questions  in  issue  to  a  single  point.  After  waiting  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  minister  to  answer  the  inquiry  in  the  note  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June  or  the  sixth  of  August,  he  addressed  to 
him  another  note,  recalling  bis  attention  to  the  subject,  and  re- 
newing the  inquiry. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August  the  minister  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Baylies  a  long  memorial  of  Vernet,  who  was  then  for  the  iirst 
time  styled  "Political  and  Miliury  Commandante  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,"  accompanied  With  a  communication  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  in  which  the  charge  was  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  change,  by  a  violent  effort,  the  ground  of  negotiation,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  of  view  "  the  daring  and  cni^  outrage 
committed  at  the  islands  by  Mi.  Duncan ;"  and  then  followed  a 
long  train  of  abusive  epithets,  in  which  Duncan  was  berated  in 
the  most  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical  stjde.  The  minister 
declared  ^at  the  perfidy,  ferocity,  black  anger,  and  barbarity  of  the 
Anierican  commander,  and  the  enormity  of  his  ontrage,  attacking 
the  settlement  by  surprise  and  vrith  deception,  like  a  highway 
robber  or  pirate,  had  excited  universal  astonishment,  wounded 
intensely  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  two  republics,  outraging 
and  insulting  the  Argentine  nation,  and  tarnishing  the  credit  and 
reputation  of  the  United  States.  Vemet  was  likened  to  one  who 
had  been  robbed,  and  had  caught  the  robber  with  the  booty  in  bis 
hands.    The  minister,  in  an  awkward  attempt  to  identify  Duncan 
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with  hia  country  said, "  such  c(»iduct  would  not  have  been  ptactised 
by  respectable  nations,  aa  England  and  France :  it  could  only  hare 
taken  place  by  an  ignoble  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  powerful 
against  the  weak,  or  among  barbarous  people,  who  know  no  law 
but  the  dictates  of  their  passions,  nor  xescnrt  to  oUier  means  of 
obtaining  reparation  of  real  or  feigned  wrongs  than  those  of  a 
blind  and  ferocious  vengeance."  To  complete  Uie  catalogue  of 
Duncan's  offences — "  he  had  the  audacity  to  address  an  official 
note  to  the  minister  in  an  uncivil  and  impolile  manner."  The 
consul  was  complained  of  "  for  occupying  himself,  in  extempo- 
raneous and  unreaonaable  matters  greatly  above  his  authority — and 
of  adopting  a  tone  which  did  Hot  comport  with  the  respect  and 
modesty  with  which  the  government  of  a  sovereign  state  ought 
to  be  addressed.  Disorder,  therefore  (says  the  minister),  injus- 
tice, insult,  and  violence,  have  been  on  the  side  of  Messrs.  Slacum 
and  Duncan,  but  especially  on  that  of  the  latter,  he  having  carried 
bis  turpitude  and  ferocity  to  the  last  extremity— destroying,  with 
unspeakable  inhumanity  and  perfidy,  the  Falkland  Island  colony. 
They  have  openly  contemned,  depressed,  and  outraged  the  dignity 
of  the  Argentine  people — with  a  manifest  stain  upon  their  own 
nation  and  govemmcDt."  The  minister  then  proceeded  to  de- 
mand, "  before  any  thing  else,  prompt  and  complete  satis&ction, 
reparation,  and  indemnification  for  these  outrages,  not  only  for  the 
Argentine  Republic,  but  Commandante  Veniet  and  the  colonists  j" 
— and  until  such  satisfaction,  reparation,  and  indemnification  were 
obtained,  he  assured  the  charge  that  the  government  would  not 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  points  comprehended  in  his 
notes — "  and,  in  the  meantime,  would  exercise  their  rights  in  such 
manner  as  they  might  esteem  convenient." 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  our  charg^,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  August,  sent  a  short  and  emphatic  note  to  the  minister.* 

•  "  Leplion  of  the  United  StalM  of  Americi, ) 
"  Btieno*  Ajre*,  Aaguat  IBth,  183S.        f 
"  The  nndenipMd  hu  the  hooour  to  acliaowledgs  ths  lecsipt  of  ihe  Dote  of  hii 
flicallenc;  Ihe  piDTiikiiut  minuter  of  foreign  i&iri,  dated  the  fourteenth  inatant. 

"  A  commaoiestion,  ■ddreued  to  his  eicellencj,  appearing  to  be  t  meinorial  of  , 
Louie  Temet,  it  retumed. 

"  Having  no  aathoiiij  to  itipulate  that  reparation  ahall  be  made  t«  Louie  Vsmet, 
or  to  the  Argentina  Republic,  for  the  acta  of  ibe  commuidei  of  the  Laxiogtoa  at 
the  Ftlklsnd  Itlanda,  aai  bang  tafrt—ly  Urttlti  by  Ut  owa  gortnantnl  (b  j>uUfy 
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In  this  manaeT  tennmated  the  misaicm  of  Francis  Baylies  to  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

It  appears  to  lu,  that  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Baylies'  negotiation  to 
bring  the  Argenttoe  govemment  to  a  direct  avowal  or  disavowal 
of  the  right  of  Vemet,  or  their  own  right,  to  seize  the  vessels  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  based  on  sound  policy.  If  a 
disavowal  was  obtained,  the  main  object  was  effected  ;  the  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  indemnity  was  of  minpr  consequence,  f«  in 
the  disordered  state  of  the  Argentine  finances,  a  treaty  or  stipulatioa 
covering  the  whole  amount  would  be  no  more  than  a  "  promise 
to  pay"  at  some  indefinite  period.  The  principle  in  question 
affected  interests  of  the  first  importance  to  the  United  Stated- 
interests  existing  in  other  places  besides  these  regions.  If  the 
government  of  Buenos  AyreB  avowed  the  acts  of  Vemet,  and 
claimed  die  right  of  excluding  all  nations  frnn  the  fisheries, — then 
every  maritime  nation  wonld  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and,  we  believe, 
Russia  and  Holland,  have  used  these  fisheries  freely.  The  United 
States,  instead  of  incurring  the  odium  of  aiming  at  a  monopoly, 
would  hare  been  regarded  as  the  champions  of  a  common  right. 

Some  have  tliought  our  charg6  too  precipitate,  and  that  he  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  that  tendency  in  ail  nations  of 
Spanish  descent  to  procrastinate ;  we  think  the  reflection  unjust, 
for  one  of  less  sagacity  must  have  known,  that  delay  would  have 
been  sought  for  no 'purposes  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  whose  plain  and  obvious  interest  it  was  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled ;  it  not  being  of  material  consequence  to  them  how  it 
was  settled.  In  one  alternative,  their  citizens  would  have  been 
relieved  from  depredations  on  their  commerce — in  the  other,  meas- 

ttoM  «(>,  ths  undBrngDed  taiut  ji^  to  that  iltaniitin  irtuch  hia  axcaUenc;  ha» 
nwda  impeiative  : — «Dd  u  hi*  conlbiauica  hare  would  ba  oaeleaa  u  hia  conDti;,  he 
•aka  pMapoita  for  himieLT  and  for  hit  tuaHj.  Ha  raliei  on  hia  eieaUaocj  for  th« 
necaaaar;  and  unial  facUitiaa  for  embarking  bia  paiMual  eflocta,  and  the  libiaij  and 
aicUrai  of  ths  legation. 

"  In  closing  hia  coireapondence,  the  nn^»™y>— I  tandata  to  hia  excellaao^  tha 
•aauianca  of  hli  req>ect  and  conaidenlien. 

"Puacis  BATiat. 
"  Hia  EicellaDcj  D.  Dob  Uuiiial  da  Hazi,  Hinialw  of  i 

Ones  and  Joalice,  charged  proriakmall;  with  the } 

Depaitment  of  Foraign  ASaira."  * 
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urea  would  have  been  taken  for  its  effectoal  protection.  As  the 
Argentine  goremment  hsd  gone  so  far,  prerious  to  the  anival  of 
Mr.  Baylies,  the  question  would  seem  to  have  been  deliberatelj 
considered,  so  far  as  deliberation  can  be  predicated  of  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  a  people  under  such  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  it^ormt  of  Ver- 
net,  it  appears  to  be  confined  principally  to  extenuations  and  cen- 
sures of  the  charg^.  Mr.  Baylies  did  wisely  in  returning  it,  and 
declining,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  honour  and  the  pmi- 
lege  of  presenting  them  as  a  party  versus  Louis  Vemet,  before 
the  Argentine  government,  acting  as  judges  and  umpires,  especially 
as  that  government  had  called  Vemet  into  their  councils,  and  sub- 
mitted the  correspondence  (^  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  to 
his  inspection. 

We  will  state,  however,  that  Vemet  admiRed  the  material  facts 
set  forth  in  the  note  of  Uie  twentieth  of  Ji^ie.  He  admitted  the 
capture  of  the  Harriet,  the  Breakwater,  and  Uie  Superior.  He 
admitted  thathe  seized  their  papers.  He  admitted  that  he  took  a 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Harriet  for  his  own  use,  and  the  nse  of 
the  colony,  before  adjudication.  He  admitted  that  he  imprisoned  the 
captains  and  the  seamen ;  but  he  calls  the  imprisonment  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  of  police,  because  the  colony  was  in  a  mutin- 
ous state,  and  there  were  only  twenty  persons  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  He  admitted  the  contract  with  Davison  and  Congar,  and, 
although  these  captains  were  under  duresse,  he  denied  that  it  was 
compulsory  :  he  declared  that  he  was  sure  both  vessels  would  be 
condemned  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  best,  for 
the  interests  of  the  AmeHcan  owners,  that  one  should  be  profita- 
bly employed  while  the  other  was  awaiting  her  trial ; — a  very 
honest  desire  indeed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  owners,  when 
he  was  sure  both  would  be  condemned !  He  admitted  the  stipu- 
lation respecting  his  personal  interests.  He  admitted  the  oaths. 
He  admitted  that  he  made  the  contract  as  a  private  individual :  he 
acted  in  a  double  capacity  it  seems :  when  acts  of  violence  atid 
piracy  were  to  be  committed,  the  criminality  was  hidden  under  the 
gubernatorial  shield :  when  that  well-known  law,  by  which  a  cqp- 
demnation  by  a  judicial  tribunal  is  made  necessary  before  the 
original  owners  of  vessels  can  be  divested  of  their  property  in 
them,  was  to  be  violated,  and  a  swindling  ccmtract  efiected,  the 
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governor  was  Bunk  in  the  director :  the  civil  and  miliUuy  escutch- 
eon was  removed,  and  the  trader's  sign  appeared :  the  sword  of 
state  was  sheathed,  and  the  nller  of  boundless  regions  betook  him- 
self to  retailing  nun,  and  biscuit,  and  mo.lasees !  He  prides  him- 
self on  his  generosity  in  sufifering  Uie  Superior  to  sail  without  U 
guarantee ;  but  he  forgets  the  sealskins  in  his  possessioo  uncon- 
d^nned,  and  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  contract. 
He  admitted  that  seven  of  the  crew  of  the  Superior  were  left  on 
Staten-land,  but  av^rs  that  they  were  provisioned  for  nine  months 
instead  of  six ;  the  difference  was  wholly  immalerial,  if  they  were 
not  to  be  relieved  at  all.  He  admitted  that  he  arrested  five  sea- 
men at  Eagle  Island,  instead  of  four,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Baylies ; 
but  avers  that  only  two  of  them  belonged  to  the  shipwrecked  crew 
of  the  Belville.  He  arrested  them  (he  says)  because  other  Ameri- 
cans, including  Davison,  had  informed  him  that  they  were  "  dan- 
gerous persons,  of  a  disposition  to  piracy."  He  found  them  use- 
ful, and  admitted  them  members  of  the  colony, — whether  from 
their  "disposition  to  piracy"  or  not,  does  not  appear.  He  ad- 
milted  the  contract  respecting  the  shallop.  He  admitted  that  ho 
took  from  these  men  the  sealskins  and  whalebone ;  but  says  they 
were  to  be  indemnified  from  their  future  earnings  in  his  service  I 
He  denied  that  he  induced  or  obliged  American  citizens  to  cap- 
ture the  vessels  and  persons  of  their  countrymen — "  To  effect  the 
detention  of  the  Harriet,  Superior,  and  Breakwater  (he  says),  no- 
body was  induced  or  forced,  nor  was  I  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  it.  All  the  individuals,  Americans  and  of  other  nations,  who 
united  in  the  capture  of  these  vessels,  did  it  because  they  de- 
sired it,  and  because  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  All  were  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  and,  as  such,  participated  in  the  prizes."  This 
is  a  curious  avowal  of  this  civil  and  military  governor.  His  col- 
ony must  have  been  somewhat  like  Morten's  at  Merry-Mount: 
every  man  did  what  seemed  right  in  hia  own  eyes — captured  and 
plundered  vessels,  and  imprisoned  their  crews,  not  in  pursuance 
of  law  and  just  authority,  but  because  it  was  agreeable  to  them  ! 
"  Well,  then  (continues  the  governor),  the  fishery  was  the  property 
of  the  colony ;  and  if  all  those  who  composed  it  had  a  right  to 
sequestered  goods,  to  make  those  Americans  participators  of  them 
who  WM«  on  the  roll  of  the  colonists  was  not  to  induce  them  to 
nb  their  countrymen,  but  to  axeiciie  an  act  of  rigoroot  justice^ 
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vrhich  would  not  be  denied  to  them,  since  they  were  members  ef 
the  colony." 

The  ethics  of  the  governor  are  singular — he  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  his  rigorous  justice  in  shiuing  the  plunder  with  the 
robber,  and  denies  that  the  prospect  of  plunder  was  any  induce- 
ment to  robbery !  He  denied  that  he  practised  any  cruelty  on  the 
seaman  Crawford,  or  that  the  declarations  which  were  imputed  to 
him  by  Captain  Davison,  of  an  intention  to  discriminate  between 
the  Enghsh  and  the  Americans,  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  to 
interrupt  the  American  whale-fishery  with  an  armed  veesel.  As 
to  these  facts,  Mr.  Baylies  quotes  his  authority,  and  at  present 
those  charges  are  to  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  superior 
credibihty  of  Vemet  or  Davison.  Witii  the  exception  of  the 
three  last,  almost  every  important  allegation  embraced  in  the  note 
of  the  twentieth  of  June  is  admitted,  and  extenuated  in  the  man- 
ner as  related  above. 

What  a  picture  does  thia  governor  exhibit  of  himself  and  his 
colony — a  picture  drawn  by  his  own  hand !  In  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  the  vessels  and  the  property  of  the  nation  which  had 
first  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  infent.  Argentines, 
and  greeted  them  as  equals  in  the  &mi)y  of  nations,  were  forcibly 
seized  and  appropriated  without  legal  adjudication.  American 
seamen  were  imprisoned  :  shipwrecked  mariners,  first  plundered 
of  the  scanty  earnings  of  their  hours  of  desolation,  were  converted 
into  Argentines  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  their  own  country- 
men. Argentines  and  Montevideans,  Germans,  Old  Englishmen 
and  New  Englanders,  were  conglomerated  in  one  foul  mass,  and 
fashioned  into  a  lawless  colony  under  a  reckless  governor } 

As  to  the  remainder  of  Vemet's  communication  respecting  the 
title,  &c.,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  must  hare  been  sadly  in  want  of  materiel 
when  they  fashioned  this  vagabond  into&quasi  minister  of  foreign 
affairs. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  mentioned  in  the  "  informe"  which 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  "  In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty 
(says  Vemet)  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  entered  on  the 
formal  possession  of  the  Malvinas  (Falklands),  by  means  of  the 
Colonel  of  Marine,  Don  David  Jewell :"  the  act  was  solemnized 
by  a  salute  of  cannon,  &c.,  in  presence  of  the  officers  aiid  crewg 
of  several  English  and  American  vessels.     From  this  account  it 
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vould  appear,  that  the  act  was  not  perfonned  in  behalf  of  &e 
Argentine  Republic,  but  for  the  gOTemmeDt  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

If  Don  David  Jewett  took  possession  under  a  salute,  from 
whence  came  the  guns  1  Vemet  says  he  landed  them.  If  so, 
they  must  hare  been  taken  from  a  vessel — ^wby  is  the  name  of 
the  vessel  suppressed  1 

We  have  some  recollection  of  having  heard  of  avessel  called  the 
Heroine,  which,  in  some  publication  of  Governor  Vemet,  wasdigni- 
fied  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  ualional  corvette  Heroine.  This 
vessel  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  in  the  same  year  visited  the  Falkland  'Islands,  being  under 
the  command  of  one  David  Jewett.  She  was  unfortunate — hav- 
ing beeit  captured  by  the  Portuguese  &igate  Perola,  off  Cape 
Spartei,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two, — the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  as 
to  each  other,  then  being  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  Notwith- 
standing, the  Heroine  was  condemned  in  the  court  of  admiralty 
at  Lisbon,  as  a  lawful  prize  to  the  captors,  her  o£Bcers  and  crew 
having  been  found  guilty  of  many  aggravated  acts  of  piracy. 
Jewett  was  not  the  commander  at  the  time  c^  the  capture.*  Did 
he  abandon  her  at  the  Falklanda  ?  Was  the  plunder  of  the  first 
cruise  shared  there?  If  the  Heroine  was  a  national  corvette, 
the  national  loss  was  greater  in  amount  than  the  damages  done 
Veraet's  ctdony  by  Captain  Duncan.  We  have  heard  of  no  rec- 
lamations— no  denunciations  of  the  Portuguese  for  this  "  Vandal" 
outrage  on  the  Argentine  flag :  this  capture  of  "  a  national  cor- 
vette," in  a  period  of  profound  peace :— this  seizure  of  the  very 
gtus  which  (if  it  was  the  vessel  commacded  by  David  Jewett) 
had  solemnized  die  great  act  by  which  a  nation  proclaimed  her 
sovereignty  over  a  great  region.  If  U)e  David  Jewett,  Coronet  de 
M(aina  of  Vemet,  are  identical,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  won- 
derAd  congruity  in  all  things  relating  to  this  celebrated  settle- 
ment. A  synunetry,  fimess,  and  adaptation  of  parts,  disclosing 
the  perfection  of  the  original  design.  The .  guns  of^  a  pirate  an- 
nounced the  sovereign  rights  of  the — Argentine  Republic  !  The 
ceremonies  might  have  been  rendered  more  appropriate  and  ex- 
act, by  burjring  a  chest  of  money  with  its  usual  sccompanimetits ! 

*  Sha  wH  IbBD  under   comound  of  one  Huoa,    u 
chup  of  h«r  It  Iha  Pklkknd  Iiliudi. 
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After  the  niptun  of  the  negotiations,  one  Hesiivier,  a  French- 
man,  waa  appointed  ciril  and  military  comnmndaDt  of  the  Falk- 
land IstandB  and  their  dependances  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on 
the  teidh  of  September,  the  ^pointment  was  promulgated  by  a 
decree,  signed  by  Rosas,  the  governor,  and  Balcarae,  the  niinieler 
of  war  and  marine.  The  whole  naval  force  of  this  maritime 
republic,  which  claimed  to  hoM  so  many  remote  islands  as  colo- 
nies, being  the  Sarandi,  a  schooner  of  six  or  eight  guns,  was  put 
in  requisition  to  convey  the  governor,  his  suite,  garrison,' and  col- 
ooy,  to  the  islands.  A  bloody  mutiny  broke  out  soon  after  bis 
arnral,  and  the  governor  was  assassinated. 

Notwithstanding  the  form,  parade,  and  publicity  which  attended 
this  new  demonstration  of  the  claim  of  sovereignty,  the  settlement 
was  again  broken  up  by  Cg^itain  Onslow*  of  the  British  ship-of- 
war  Clio,  who  rivalled  Duncan  in  deeds  of  violence.  John  Bull 
had  ships,  and  seamen,  and  commerce,  and  had  no  greater  love 
for  pirates  than  Jonathan.  The  wrath  of  the  Argentine  govem- 
ment  was  turned  against  that  respectable  nation,  which  bad  been 
represented  by  them,  in  their  correspondence  with  Mr.  Baylies, 
as  incapable  of  such  acts.  The  captain  of  the  Cho  resumed  the 
possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of  William  IV.  No  regular 
military  garrison  has  as  yet  been  placed  there  by  Great  Britain. 
Some  of  the  setders  were  left,  among  whom  was  Brisbane,  the 
Scotchman,  the  agent  of  Vemet.  To  complete  the  melodranoe, 
or  rather  the  mingled  farce  and  tragedy  of  the  Falkland  Island 
settlement,  Brisbane  has  been  murdered. 

Though  a  person  by  the  name  of  Smith,  of  whose  office  or 
character  nothing  is  known,  has  lately  warned  sealers  not  to  visit 
these  islands, — still  it  is  presumed  they  can  do  so  with  perfect 
safety.  If  they  are  molested,  it  is  an  easy  sail  for  one  of  our 
sloops-of  war  on  the  Brazil  sWtion  to  ma  down  there  and  break 
up  Mr.  Smith. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  been  in  trooble  too.     Rosas,  the  govemw, 

■  In  Juinuy,  eighteen  linndrBd  ud  thirty-thrae,  Ctpttin  Onalow  took  poraanbii 
of  theM  iiUnda,  snd  boiiWd  the  Briti»h  colonn  under  m  ralate  ;  hinling  down  it  th« 
urn*  time  the  BoeriM  Arrein  fl«g,  «nd  lending  it  on  bond  the  ichoooer  Siiandi, 
irilti  «  mftifg-.  ""'  it— i«ft™pia»s.  faindonBiitiihioil.  The Buanoi  Ajrau 
glmroman^  through  in  igwl  tt  l/judoo,  hM-pioto»ted  igunsi  thii  oocopitioB, 
without  hiTing,  u  yet,  receired  inj  MioTinee,  on  the  pirt  of  Greit  Britain,  of  h« 
o  ibandon  tb*  iilmd*. 

sk 
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resigned,  not  long  after  the  niptore  of  the  negotiations,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  as  it  is  called.  The 
office  of  governor  was  conferred  on  Don'  Juan  Ramos  Balcane. 
A  revolution  was  enacted.  Balcarse  was  orerthrowa  and  exiled, 
and  escaped  to  the  Banda  Oriental.  Viamonte,  who  is  the  iocvm 
tenens  in  all  changes,  waa  appointed  goremor.  The  people  were 
not  satisfied,  and  three  times  waa  the  government  tendered  to  the 
real  Cstaax,  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  "which  he  did  thrice 
refuse."  Twice  has  it  been  offered  to  Don  Tomas  Manuel  de 
Ancherona  and  refused.  It  was  finally  accepted  by  De  Maza, 
the  former  minister  of  grace  and  justice.  The  cinl  goTemment 
has  the  mere  shadow  of  authority ;  the  treasury  is  empty — feuds  and 
Actions  distract  this  unhappy  country.  Good  men — enlightened 
and  patriotic  men,  there  are  in  this  country,  but  they  hare  no 
affinity  with  the  moral  elements  which  surround  them.  1^ 
seminal  principle  of  firee  institutions  is  there,  but  it  is  like  the 
roots  of  the  trees  in  the  Pampas,  as  soon  as  it  shoots  above  the 
earth,  the  pamparo  of  a  revolution  stops  its  growth, — tho  hopes 
of  the  better  people  are  constantly  blasted ;  time  alone  can  bring 
a  remedy ! 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  hare  repeatedly  assured 
the  government  of  the  United  States  that  they  would  send  a  min- 
ister to  this  country,  but  none  has  appeared.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  new  outrages  will  be  committed  on  our  commerce  at 
citizens.  Should  any  be  attempted,  the  cannon  of  our  ships  wiU 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  effectually  than  the  most  accomplished 
diplomatist. 

If  Great  Britain  should  advance  any  pretensions  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  fisheries  at  the  Falklands,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  pretensions  will  be  as  strenuously  resisted  as  were 
Uiose  of  the  Argentine  Republic — indeed,  more  strenuously — 
for  we  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  empty  bluster  and  sounding 
Inavadoes  of  the  Argentines,  and  smile  at  the  pompous  preten- 
wons  of  a  province  with  a  population  of  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand — but  should  the  empress  of  islands  come  into  the  field 
of  controversy  with  the  same  pretensions,  she  must  be  met  as 
an  equal  in  the  family  of  nations ;  and  while  we  carefully  abstain 
from  all  encroachments  on  her  rights,  our  own  should  be  deflended 
with  unflinching -vigom  and  firmness. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

PungB  uonh  of  tha  Filklmd  bUod*— Icebeig*— Periloni  aitiution  of  tbe  Potonue 

— Arriral  at  Rio — NaviJ  etiqustts — Eicureion  op  tha  B»y — Iiland  of  Paquala 

NatioEul    futiril— SoM  for  tbe  Uniled    State*— ArriTal  at  Boston— Public  de- 
*p3(cbM— Splei^  ball  on  boatd— End  of  the  TOjaga. 

Aftbr  passing  the  Falkland  Islands  we  stood  on  Xo  the  north, 
shaping  our  course  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  the  morning  of  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  at  an  early  honr,  land  was  reported  from 
the  look-out  aloft.  The  conunodore  was  on  deck,  and  though  tfa» 
outlines  of  the  ohject  ahead  could  be  clearly  seen,  in  despite  of 
Hie  mist,  no  one  believed  that  an  island  was  to  be  met  with  n<Hth 
of  the  Falklands,  which  had  for  centmies  remained  undiacoTeredl 
in  the  common  highway  of  natione.  A  short  time  removed  all 
uncertainty ;  as  we  bore  down  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  a 
towering  iceberg,  shrouded  in  ja  eold  mist  and  fog,  was  moviag 
slowly  on,  by  the  power  of  deep  currents,  from  the  gloomy  and 
cheerless  regions  of  tbe  south. 

"  Tliui  in  tbe  Atlantic,  oft  the  aailoc  ejet. 


-  Luum  in  uiv  amw»uc,  vh  ue  oouDr  e^si. 
While  melting  in  the  lei^  of  aoftet  iluea, 
Some  Alp  of  ice,  from  polar  region  blown,— 
Htil  the  glad  influence  of  a  warmer  zone." 


It  moved  along  with  awful,  but  not  solitary  grandeur,  being  but 
cme  of  a  squadron  which  successively  rose  to  the  view  ;  so  that 
in  sailing  more  than  two  degrees,  we  occasionally  encountered 
Aese  floating  pyramids — no^  clothed  in  vapour,  and  again  show- 
ing forth  in  a  pure,  cold,  and  silvery  brightness.  On  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth  the  Potomac  was  for  a  moment  in  imminent 
peril,  as  she  dashed  through  between  two  of  these  crystal  towers, 
the  large  hummucks  grating  along  her  sides  witii  a  force  that 
showed  the  power  of  their  resistance.  "  Hard  down  the  helm !" 
resounded  on  deck,  and  the  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  followed 
again  by  the  harsh  grating  of  the  ice  along  the  sides  and  copper 
of  the  vessel.  For  a  moment,  the  frigau  bore  off  in  pnfect 
«  k  8 
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obedience  to  her  helm ;  when  an  iceberg  on  the  other  bow  requi- 
ted the  counter  order,  "hard  op  the  helm !  Et«ady !  steady  1  she 
wtU  now  go  clear !"  and  our  noble  ship  passed  out  unscathed  I — 
,  To  manage  a  vess&I  under  such  circumstances  requires  the  highest 
exertion  of  nautical  skill. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  profession  of  the  sailor.  His 
noblest  efforts  are  witnessed  only  by  the  few  hardy  spirits  who 
are  themselves  actors  along  with  him.  Not  so  in  other  piofessions. 
The  persuasiTc  accents  of  the  pulpit  orator  ^1  upon  the  ears  of 
an  attentive  and  tranquil  audience,  and  by  the  numerous  chords 
of  human  sympathies  are  pieserved  and  extended  to  a  crowded  cir- 
cle ;  the  resistless  advocate,  while  in  the  courts  of  justice  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  injured  innocence,  or  stays  the  strong  arm  of  the 
pfoud  of^reseor,  is  surrotutded  by  multitudes,  who  can  pay  hom- 
age to  his  eloquence ;  the  erudite  judge  records  his  optniona,  and 
his  name  will  be  referred  to  in  the  coming  time ;  while  the  vener- 
able senator,  it  may  be  sud,  by  means  of  the  press,  speaks  to  a 
listening  nation,  and  not  un&equently  to  an  admiring  worid ;  the 
artist,  whose  pencil  imparts  life  to  the  "  glowing  canvass,"  leares 
the  impress  of  his  genius  to  mellow  and  imjvove  vnth  time ;  the 
writer  of  romwce  creates  and  peoples  realms  of  bis  own,  and 
keeps  alive  a  world  of  ideal  sympathy  and  passion  in  the  human 
heart ! 

Not  so  the  sailor.  Much  of  the  grandeur,  we  might  say  sub- 
limity, of  his  profession,  is  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  nor  can 
any  language  breathe  into  description  the  imbodied  spirit  of  his 
experieitce !  While  we  admire  the  noble  bark,  that  breasts  the 
billows,  and  moves  on  battling  with  the  elements  until  she  reaches 
the  point  of  her  destination,  though  it  be  the  farthermost  port  in  the 
known  world,  yet  how  much  more  sublime  to  our  contemplatioi 
is  the  intelligence  which  directs  her  movements  with  such  uitenii^ 
certainty  !  And  how  often,  amid  the  wide  waste  of  ocean,  is  that 
intelligence  brought  to  contend  with  the  wild  spirit  of  the  storm, 
the  goodly  ship  writhing  beneath  the  angry  tempest,  while  a  sis^e 
error  in  command,  or  the  mind  unpoised  for  an  instant,  would  be 
fatal  to  all  on  board.  How  the  good  ship,  among  the  proudest 
monuments  of  the  genius  of  man,  still  rides  on,  till  the  very  ele- 
ments have  wasted  their  strength,  and  weaned  themaetres  into 
repose,  in  vain  attempts  for  the  mssteiy  !     But  a[  this  nighty 
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Struggle,  nd  rccoid  ii  left ;  for  the  stilor,  child  of  the  tempssb- 
tosied  ocean,  forgeu  the  graodear  of  ^e  scene  almost  as  soon  u 
the  white  caps  hare  ceiMd  to  ron,  or  the  waters  beceme  itnoflUi 
in  the  wake  of  his  vessel ! 

The  danger*  of  the  icebergs  passed ;  we  etmtinned  onr  coarse 
to  die  north  until  the  mwning  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty^eiith 
of  March,  when  lend  was  again  announced,  and  the  towering 
Bugar-lpaf  of  Kio  was  soon  after  visiUe  from  the  frigate's  deck; 
and,  faToared  by  the  seobreeze,  we  succeeded  in  coming  to 
oscbor  at  in  euly  hour.  The  sloi^Mif-war  Peacock,  Caplun 
tieisinger,  late  from  her  ctuise  to  the  East  Indies,  was  lying  at 
eochor,  and  on  recognising  the  Potomac,  saluted  the  broad  pemiant 
of  Commodore  Downes,  which  compliment  was  returned  by  the 
uaoal  number  of  guns.  The  schooner  Boxer,  Lieutenant-com< 
msoduit  Farragut,  was  also  at  Rio.  On  the  same  day,  Commo- 
dore Wolsey  came  bom  Montevideo,  his  broad  pennant  flying  on 
the  eloop-of-war  Natcbes.  Salutes  with  the  forts,  and  the  other 
men-of-war  in  the  harbour,  viete  exchanged  during  the  afternoon 
and  the  following  day,  Rio  being  a  station  of  much  naval  etiquette. 

In  addition  to  our  former  remarks  on  this  interesting  portion  of 
South  America  we  would  here  observe,  that  the  whole  empire  of 
Brazil  contains  a  population  of  not  &r  from  fire  millions.  Of 
these,  three  millions  are  slaves ;  one  million  are  free  people 
of  colour;  and  one  million  are  whites,  or  descendants  of  the 
Portuguese ;  and  even  of  this  nmnber  we  have  heard  it  stated,  on 
the  best  authority,  that  there  were  in  reality  not  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  in  all  Brazil,  of  unmixed  blood ! — Onr  authority 
is  Sylvester  Rebelo,  formerly  minister  from  Brazil  to  the  United 
States,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  valuable  information, 
which,  we  regret,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  imbody. 

An  interesting  celebration  occurred  at  Rio  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  onr  arrival,  it  being  Monday,  the  seventh  of  April.  This 
day  is  celebrated  as  the  anniveisay  of  the  departure  of  Don  Pedro, 
on  which  occasion  the  young  emperor,  attended  by  the  regents, 
receives  visits  from  all  the  public  functionaries.  All  our  com- 
manders, and  a  suitable  number  of  officers,  were  presented  to  his 
imperial  majesty  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Brown  who,  being  the 
(Mest  diplomatic  agent  in  Brazil,  had  the  precedence;  and  from 
binit  alaO|  ctutom  required  a  stunt  speech.    In  the  evening,  a 
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BpleniUd  imperial  ball  was  given  by  die  membenra  of  a  •odetj' 
who  commemorate  the  day,  ostensibly  in  anticipation  of  ihe  eor^ 
onaliM  of  the  young  empeioi ;  but,  in  ^t,  to  keep  alive  the  ipirit 
of  hostility  to  his  fether  and  the  mother  country.  His  young 
tK^erial  majesty  and  bis  august  sisters,  together  with  the  regency, 
ministers,  and  diplomatic  corps,  attended,  as  usual,  this  annual  ' 
gala. 

To  be  relieved  from  the  bustle  of  the  ship,  we  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  tfae  upper  part  of  the  bay,  in  one  of  the 
fine  ferry-boats  which  ply  between  Rio  and  Praya  Grande.  Mag- 
nificent as  is  the  harbour  at  the  city,  no  one  can  form  any  con- 
ception of  its  extent  and  beauty,  unless  by  taking  a  wider  excur- 
sion for  that  puipose.  Starting  early  in  the  morning,  the  laud- 
breeze  comp^ed  us  to  stand  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  make 
our  way  to  the  southeast  shore.  As  one  advances,  numerous 
islands  are  scattered  along  at  intervals,  thickly  clothed  with  orange 
and  coSiee-trees,  with  here  and  there  a  neat  little  hut  or  cot,  peer- 
ing above  the  shrubbery,  witii  gardens  attached,  filled  with  the 
richest  flowers,  and  breathing  the  most  delicious  odours. 

At  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  is  the  Island  of  Paquela,„one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  Ihe  bay.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  elegant  country-seats,  and  quite  a  dense  population.  Tfae 
soil  is  very  rich,  producing  the  sugarcane,  plantain,  orange,  choco- 
late, coflfee,  and  hme-lrees,  all  huddled  together ;  and  sometimes 
apparently  from  sponUneous  growth. 

From  this  point  you  have  the  view  of  other  islands,  and  the  still 
vast  expansion  of  the  bay.  What  a  delightful  spot — clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure,  with  various  walks  amo&g  the  trees  of  delicious 
firuits,  and  flowers  of  the  most  delicate  and  richest  hues.  No 
noise — no  tumult.  We  had  almost  said,  no  motion !  Quiet  still- 
ness reigned  undisturbed.  After  having  been  so  long  confined  to 
the  ship,  tossed  and  buffeted  about  in  doubling  the  stormy  Cape, 
and  tired  with  the  noise  of  sailors,  and  still  more  with  the  songs 
and  din  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Rio— what  a  rehef — what  sweet 
repose  ! 

Yes— and  then  a  night  away  from  the  dull,  but  deafening  tattoo 

— the  sharp   discharge  of   the  evening  and  morning  gun — the 

change  of  watch — the  passing  of  lanterns — the  hum  of  partial^ 

•  OtiUd  du)  "  DafMdon  of  ibi  Natioil  Ulmitj  ind  IsdipeacUMs." 
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BnppisHad  voices — die  incesBant  tramp  of  the  lonely  walch- 
officei> — and  the  call  through  the  trumpet  to  the  look-out  alc^ — 
we  repeat,  to  be  free  from  all  these,  with  a  thousand  other  annoy-^ 
ances— and  to  find  one's  self  alone  in  a  peaceful,  paradisiacal  »• 
treat— rwhy,  what  luxury  of  8<ditude ! — what  a  heaTen  of  lest ! 
To  sleep  in  quiet — dream  in  peace — and  wake  at  pleasure ;  un- 
disturbel  by  the  sudden  and  tremendous  burst  of  the  reveille — thia 
is  what  we  experienced  at  the  sweet  little  Island  of  PaqueU  1 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  ninth  c^  April,  at  an  early 
hour,  we  got  under  way,  and,  by  the  aid  of  boats  and  a  landbreeze, 
soon  cleared  the  hubour.  Our  passage  to  the  line  was  tedious, 
nor  was  there  aught  of  interest  until  Thursday,  the  twenty-second 
of  May,  when  we  made  the  land  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbour, 
and  with  a  fine  breeze  ran  in,  and  came  to  anchor  off  Boston  light- 
house. On  the  following  morning,  the  tide  serving,  we  stood  up 
the  isle-speckled  bay,  and  soon  came  to  anchor  off  the  navy-yard, 
at  Charlestovm.  It  was  a  joyous  morning — for  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  the  cruise  were  over. 

In  his  ofi^ial  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  of  this 
date,  May  twenty-third,  the  commodore  says :  "  During  the  cruise 
of  the  Potomac,  she  has  touched  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  twice ;  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Afiica;  Quallah-Battoo  and  Soo-soo,  co&st  of  Su- 
matra; Bantam  Bay  and  Bataria,  Island  of  Java;  Macao  and 
Lintin,  China ;  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands ;  Valparaiso,  three 
times,  C&Ilao,  the  same ;  Coquimbo,  Payta,  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  Puna,  Bay  of  Guayaquil ;  has  sailed  over  sixty-one  thousand 
miles,  and  been  at  sea  five  hundred  and  fourteen  days,  crossing 
the  equator  sixtimes,  and  varying  from  40*  north  to  67*  south 
latitude,  while  circumnavigating  the  globe  ;  andduring  this  time, 
she  has  not  had  a  spar  carried  away,  or  lost  a  man  by  casualty,  or 
had  one  seriously  injured." 

buring  the  interval  which  elapsed  in  wuting  the  return  of 
despatches  firom  Washington,  a  party  was  given  by  the  commo- 
dore and  his  lady,  on  board  the  Potomac,  to  the  circle  of  their 
numerous  friends.  It  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  beautiful 
and  brilliant  a&ir ;  every  circumstance  combined  to  render  it  in- 
teresting and  delightful, — the  firigate  had  just  returned  firom  a  long 
voyage,  of  which  it  fonned  the  closing  scene  t  the  season  was  that 
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joyous  one  in  which  the  highett  «st  is  giren  to  a  party  of  aai- 
mited  and  elegant  enjoyinent — the  fioweiy  mpnth  of  May, 


At  an  early  hour  on  the  appointed  erening,  barges  Were  in  waiting, 
at  the  steps  of  the  granite  dock,  to  conrey  the  company  on 
board  the  Potomac,  which  lay  but  a  short  distance  frmn  the 
shore,  so  that  the  passages  were  made  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
The  guests  were  received,  as  they  stepped  upon  the  frigate's  deck, 
by  an  officer,  who  escorted  them  from  the  spar  to  the  gun-deck, 
when  another  presented  them  to  the  commodore  and  bis  hvly,  in 
the  after-cabin.  This  portion  of  the  ship  was  a  place  of  general 
promenade ;  while  the  spar-deck,  from  ibe  mainmast  to  die  taf- 
fere),  covered  wiUi  a  spacious  awning,  constituted  the  eztenaiTe 
and  brilliant  ball-room,  lined  and  festooned  with  a  beautifid  cluster 
(d*  national  flags. 

One  extremity  of  this  fairy  saloon  might  well  have  attracted  the 
attention  and  enry  of  those  classical  creations  of  fancy  alluded  to 
by  one  of  our  best  poets,  Woodworth : 

"  Seft^iym^  lemTs  tt«ir  eot*l  c»na, 
Daap  beiwidi  the  oe«ia  wkTai,  , 

Wherg  tbey  iiriiig,  with  tMMfal  eata, 
PeuU  upon  thsir  aei-gTcen  Iuut  ; 
Thelil'  TirgJB  tnin  adTuicat, 


The  Other  extremity  of  it  was  admirably  illuminated  by  a 
pyramid  q(  light,  arranged  with  singular  effect,  and  with  taste  va- 
questionable.  A  circle  of  muskets  constituted  its  baae,  their 
barrels  being  devoted  to  the  office  of  candlesQcka,  while  the 
npper  portio&s  of  the  novel  chandelier  were  formed,  by  a  sim- 
ilar necromancy,  from  a  multitude  of  flower-encanpassed  bay 
onets.  Wreaked  about  the  whole  hung  roses  and  tulips  of  every 
colour  the  poet  could  dream  of,  with  every  description  of  leaf 
and  evergreen  that  is  composed  and  arrayed  in  the  ideal  triumph 
of  beauty. 

Far  away,  in  the  othw  extmuty  of  the  aaloon,  rendering  stiil 
m<ne  striking  the  beautiful  perspecbve,  hung  a  ttanqnieoCy  of 
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Washington ;  vhicb,  as  the  eye  glanced  along  the  fUuininated 
distance,  flowing  with  leaser  pyramids  of  light,  rose  with  a  nem 
lustre  upon  ih^  view. 

The  supper-table  was  arranged  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
gun-deck,  and  light  was  profiisely  scattered  &oni  its  numerous 
&oci(ul  centres,  radiating  from  among  banners  tastefully  fes- 
tooned, and  illuminating  a  scene  of  Tarious  and  elegant  bounty. 

But  who  would  dwell  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  banquet,  when 
such  loveliness  was  nigh  to  engross  senses  more  eialted  and  re- 
fined ?  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  this  aquatic  gala'was  not  to 
be  surpassed  for  its  brilliant  display  of  fenuile  grace  and  attrac- 
tion, under  their  thousand  forms  of  witchery,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  on  board  that  noble  frigate  was  concentrated  so 
much  of  the  beauty  of  Boston.  Fashion  never  glittered  in 
more  perfect  communion  with  taste,  and  wit  and  intellect  never 
sparkled  from  eyes,  or  fell  froiq  lips,  that  more  admirably  told 
their  stcmes ! 

Again  the  dance  went  forward;  and  the  revelry  of  music, 
and  glee,  and  light  hearts,  was  resumed.  Again  fairy  forms 
floated  among  the  banners,  and  again  gayety  and  brightness 
flashed  from  the  mazes  of  the  cotillon.  And  thus  the  scene  con- 
tinued until  an  hour  of  which  few  took  note,  for  all  time  was 
then  centred  in  the  present.  But,  late  or  early  as  may  have 
been  the  "  breaking  up,"  the  scene  was  one  that  cannot  be  fw- 
gotten !  It  was  deep  night — and  thick  clouds  were  pouring  in 
from  the  sea,  filling  the  bay  with  a  still  deeper  gloom ;  while  the 
thousand  lights  from  the  yet  resounding  frigate,  rendered  still 
more  striking  the  "  darkness  risible"  about  her,  and  threw  into  a 
wild  and  strange  relief  the  towering  outline  of  her  masts  and 
spars,  against  the  shifting  and  lurid  heavens. 

And  thus  the  curtain  fell,  on  this  scene  of  new  and  elegant  fes- 
tirity.  But  it  will  be  long,  indeed,  ere  the  splendour  of  the 
Potomac's  decks,  or  the  unsurpassed  beauty  which  swept  them 
on  that  night,  will  be  found  among  the  dim  things  of  memray. 
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Whim  the  fiigite  Potomic  is  in  roadiiMBa  to  lean  Norfolk,  joa  will 
proceed  to  Nen-York  without  dalaj,  ftaX  her  ctmplete  [Kepontion  and 
equipment  may  be  efiected  at  the  oaTy-faid  there. 

When  she  is  in  every  respect  ready  for  isa,  which  must  certainly  be 
accomplished  by  the  first  day  of  August  next,  you  will  receive  on  board 
the  Honourable  Hartin  Van  Buren,  minister  from  the  United  Statea  to 
England,  and  hia  suite,  and  immediately  make  sail,  shaping  your  courae 
for  Portsmouth,  on  the  aouthem  coast  of  England,  or  for  any  other  port 
within  the  Biitigh  Channel  which  you  may  find  to  be  mora  aaie  and  con- 
Tenient,  where  you  will  land  Mr.  Van  Buren  aikd  suite. 

After  fulfilhng  this  part  of  yotu  instructions,  you  will,  with  all  practi- 
cable despatch,  direct  your  courae  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  assume  tli« 
command  of  the  naval  forces  on  that  elation.  You  will  touch  on  your  way 
out  St  Porto  Praya  cf  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  if  not  inconvenient,  and 
also  at  Pemambuco,  St.  Salvador,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil;  and  communicating  with  the  consuls  or  commercial  agents  of  the 
United  Statea  at  these  ports,  and  rendering  every  lawM  aid  and  protec* 
lion  to  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  which  may  be  needed  ; 
not,  however,  making  any  unnecesaary  delay  at  either  of  these  places. 

Oo  your  arrival  in  the  Pacific,  yon  will  obtain  from  Master-commandant 
Gregory  aU  necessary  information  relating  to  our  commerce  and  squadron, 
and  adopt  suitable  measures  for  executing  and  accomplishing  the  instruc- 
tiona  and  objects  which  he  hv  not  had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  previous 
to  your  arrivaL     A  co^^  of  his  orders  is  fiimished. 

The  force  under  ypur  command  will  consiat  of  the  Potomac,  as  flag- 
ship, the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  Master-conunandant  Gregory,  and  the 
achooner  Dolphin,  Lieatenaot  John  C.  Long. 

It  is  hoped  that  thia  force  will  be  competent  to  aflbrd  efficient  protec- 
tion to  our  extensive  and  important  interests  in  that  region  of  the  world ; 
and  placing  every  confidence  in  youi  skill,  intelligence,  and  judgment,  no 
doubt  is  entertained  of  your  using  every  exertion  in  your  power  fully  to 
accomplish  the  objects  of  your  command. 

You  will,  on  all  occasions,  render  to  our  citizens,  vessels,  commerce, 
and  intaresta,  that  assistance  and  protection  to  which  they  are  lawfiilly 
entitled. 

For  your  infonnation  and  govertunent  in  the  execution  of  the  dutiea 
ua^ned  to  you,  I  transmit  a  volume  containing  the  treaties  concluded 
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betwoen  tha  UniUd  Statu  and  foieign  powen,  a  compilation  of  the  Uws 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  navy,  a  circular  respecting  the  di*< 
dbaigo  of  OUT  Beamen  in  faieign  porta,  another  directing  a  quartsTly  report 
to  be  made  of  American  Teaaela  boarded,  and  a  thi^  regulating  the  official 
InteTCOurse  between  the  commandera  of  oar  ahipa-of-nar  and  the  coroula 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  ports. 

It  ia  important  that  you  should  keep  yourself  always  correctly  adviaed 
of  paasing  eventa;  and  it  ia  therefore  advisable  that  you  commence  and 
continue  a  regular  conespondence  with  our  public  and  commercial  a^nta 
within  the  limita  of  your  station. 

Caaea  may  ariae  which  it  ia  impossible  to  foieeee,  and  to  meet  which 
definite  inatructions  cannot  be  giTen ;  should  auch  occur  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary way,  you  must  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion. 

Our  relations  with  the  goremment*  of  the  eoutlieni  continent  of 
America,  aa  well  aa  With  Mexico,  are  on  the  most  ftiendly  footing ;  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  abstain  fttnn  any  act  which  may  impair  thcii 
present  cbaiacieT,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  consistendy  with  the  main* 
tenance  of  our  own  just  rights. 

You  will  be  careful,  on  entering  any  harbour,  or  meeting  a  public  Tesaal 
of  another  nation,  to  manifest  the  accustomed  civilities;  aa  we  confidently 
expect  them  to  be  paid  to  ue,  it  becomea  ns  to  be  prompt  in  tendering 
them  to  others. 

At  all  places  yon  may  visit,  yon  will  encourage  the  best  feelings  (in- 
wards our  g^overnment,  nation,  citicena,  and  interests ;  exhibiting,  whererei 
an  opportunity  offers,  that  moderation  and  urbanity  which  become  your 
own  character  and  that  of  the  govemment  you  Tepresent. 

Should  war  arise  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  it  will  bO'  ncollectod 
that  the  belligerant  parties  are  entitled  to  equal  rights ;  and  the  ntmoat 
caution  must  be  observed  to  refrain  from  all  acts  towards  either  of  them, 
that  might  have  a  tendency  to  affect  or  compromiae  our  neutral  character. 
Acts  of  kindness  to  either,  although  equally  extended  to  tiie  others,  might 
be  misconceived  or  misconstrued  to  our  prejudice.  You  will,  thsrefol«, 
to  avoid  all  causes  of  complaint,  decline,  if  requested,  taking  on  board  the 
vessels  of  your  squadron,  for  either  party,  men,  money,  provisions,  or'  sup- 
plies, to  be  earned  boat  such  party  to  any  port  or  country  whaUfrer. 

If  hostilitiea  should  take  place,  it  ia  probable  that  the  parties  will  rasott, 
as  formerly,  to  the  system  of  blockadea,  without  an  adequate  force  ta 
maintain  that  mode  of  annoyance,  and  to  the  great  injury  and  inconveniencv 
of  neutial  vessels  and  commerce. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  state  of  things,  you  will  uae  your  beat  eSbita 
to  protect  OUT  citiEenS  and  their  property  from  the  illegal  exercise  of  power ; 
claiming  for  them  all  the  rights  anid  privileges  to  which  Ihay  are  mtitled 
by  the  laws  of  nations.  At  the  sametinie  you  will  avoid,  aatnnch  as  pot- 
sible,  all  colliaion  with  either  paity,  without  compiomitting  in  anymannar 
oui  own  just  rights  and  national  honour, 

It  ia  to  be  feared  that  eome  of  die  Ereebooters,  whose  depredations  ban 
been  ao  successfully  checked  in  Ae  West  Indies,  and  some  of  the  priva- 
teeia  and  parties  employed  during  the  wars  which  have  existed  in  that 
({Darter,  may  change  Qm  scene  and  character  of  dieir  opetuiona,  in  hopes 
of  finding  our  commerce  in  a  defanceleaa  state.     To  guard  againal  neb 
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■n  oeeuR«Bce  will  nqnira,  en  the  part  of  die  Tesada  under  yotfr  oonmuiid, 
the  utmott  vigilance. 

Among  the  accompan;ring  papers,  yoii  will  find  a  cop;  of  tlie  Genaial 
Instructions  issued  in  lelanon  to  [Hiacy  and  the  alsTe-bsde  i  thej  may 
be  applicable  to  cases  which  may  ariae  within  the  range  of  jour  conunaDd, 
ahhough  speciallj  desired  for  another  station. 

MisrspTeseiitations,  arising,  no  doubt,  in  niost  inatanoes,  &oin  misappre- 
heniidn  and  partial  infonnatioi),  have  often  found  theii  waj  to  the  public 
papers,  to  tiie  injnrj  of  the  serrice  and  the  prejudice  of  our  govomoienL 
This  renders  it  proper  tbat  you  should  endeavour  to  prevent  conunumoa- 
tions  from  those  under  your  conmund,  respecting  the  movemeota  of  Ae 
squadron  and  yocir  official  tranaactians,  which  may  poaaibly  reach. the 
public  in  such  a  manner. 

The  propriety  of  snch  publications  miut  be  left  to  the  government, 
which  will  take  care  to  afford  fall  infimnation,  from  the  authentic  means 
in  its  possession,  of  whatever  the  intererta  of  the  nation  will  permit  to  b« 
made  known. 

You  may  receive  on  board  the  veasela  of  your  squadron  specie  and 
other  articles,  permitted  by  th»  act  of  Congress  for  the  better  government' 
of  the  navy,  belonging  exclusively  to  our  owncitizens,  and  carry  them  from 
one  port  or  place  to  another,  when  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
your  other  more  important  duties,  or  infringe  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  such  articles  are  to  be  received  or  carried ;  and,  also,  on  your  return 
to  the  United  States,  yon  may  bring  with  you  gold,  ailver,  and  Jewels,  the 
property  of  oui'  Own  citizens.  But  our  national  veasela  ou^t  not,  and 
must  not,  be  used  for  purposes  of  commercial  adventure  i  and  you  are, 
in  no  case,  to  allow  any  dting  in  the  tbapo  of  a  public  advertiaemont, 
gtving  infondation  that  you  will  Cnry  such  aiticlea.  So  many  cranplaints 
have  been  made  oli  this  subject,  that  I  must  impress  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  every  thing  which  may  give  rise  to  unfriendly  comments.  In 
order  thit  the  government  may  be  informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
commercial  interests  of  onr  citizen*  have  been  benefited  mi  this  point, 
and  be  prepared  to  answer  any  inqoiriea  on  dua  anbjeot,  you  wilt,  from 
time  to  time,  make  reports  of  all  the  apecie,  Ac.  carried,  the  plaeea  to  and 
from  which  it  may  be  taken,  and  the  circumstance*  and  conditiona  under 
which  you  do  it. 

The  health  of  your  offiders  and  crews  will  demand  uneesMing  atlentioiti 
the  moral  condact  and  professional  acqulremenla  of  the  junior  offie«ra, 
the  exercise  of  constant  watchfiilnesa. 

Rigid  discipline,  exactly  enforced,  is  esaential  to  maintatii  the  r^nu- 
tion  of  ttie  navy,  and  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  ne^sctod.  Yon  are 
perfectly  aware,  that  a  firm  and  energetic  course  on  the  part  of  the  supe- 
rior, accompanied  by  mild,  humane,  and  gvndemanly  deportaMnt,  ta  the 
best  mode  of  accompHshing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  vahoua  ob)ect» 
intrusted  to  your  command. 

It  is  also  especially  neeeesary  that  commanding  oScns  ahonld  guard 
against  the  infiuenoe  of  feetinga  of  partiality  or  ptejudice  in  the  tMatment 
of  inferiors.  Every  officer  is  entitled  to,  and  rauat  enjoy,  all  the  ptivi- 
legea  of  rank  and  station.     Wh«»v«r  4ie«a  an  pem^tted  to  one  and 
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thnied  to  snotiier,  or  profaTencoB  are  ahown,  inaaborditiatiaii  and  nnkiiid 

feelings  are  inmiediately  engendered,  to  the  lasting  injurr  of  the  seivice. 

I  am  well  persuaded  that  joa  do  net  lequjie  to  be  urged  upoa  diie 

subject,  and   ahall   not  therefore  prase  fiuther  a 


You  will  transmit,  eemi-umuallj,  on  die  firet  of  January  and  Jul;, 
confidential  reports  of  the  charactar,  conduct,  skill,  and  acquirements,  of 
all  tl)e  officets  under  your  conunand.  In  making  tt>em,  it  is  proper  that 
strict  impdrtjality  should  be  used,  and  all  personal  prejudice*  or  ptedilec- 
tiona  avoided.  ' 

The  blank  monthly  retumv,  forwarded  to  yon  herewith,  for  the  uee  of 
the  squadron,  are  to  be  regularly  and  carefully  filled  up,  and  tranemitted 
through  you  to  this  department.  The  books  ordered  to-be  poichaaed  for 
the  use  of  all  out  ships  in  commisHion,  are  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
■choolmastsr,  and  on  your  return  carefully  packed  in  boles,  which  must 
be  labelled,  and  deposited  in  the  public  store. 

It  is  intended  to  send  out,  from  time  to  timd,  ample  supplies  for  the 
squadron,  which  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  purser,  acting  as  agent 
for  the  squadron,  to  make  purchases,  unless  on  urgent  occaaioi^,  wben 
special  instructions  shall  be  given  by  you  to  him. 

You  will  obtain  from  this  offioer  the  funds  repaired  for  the  pay  of  the 
ofiiceri  and  m^n,  and  the  general  nsea  of  the  squadron ;  and  to  enable  him 
to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  those  demanda  and  fulfil  die  injunctiona 
of  the  department,  you  will  fbmish  him,  from  time  to  time,  .wi^  estunatsa 
in  detail  of  the  wants  of  the  squadron,  six  months  in  advance,  paiticolar- 
izing  the  various  heads  of  appropriation  under  which  the  money  stiould  be 
drawn,  and  forWHid  the  duplicates  thereof  to  this  department 

It  may  be  in  yOur  power,  while  protecting  the  commercial,  to  add  aoia»> 
thing  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  out  country,  by  obtaining  infonoation 
respecting  valnable  animAls,  seeds,  planta,  &c. ;  and  by  importing  such 
as  you  can  convaniently,  without  expense  to  the  government,  or  neglectisg 
the  more  immediate  and  appropriate  dutiea  assigned  you. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane  has  beeome  an  object  of  increasing 
importance  and  value,  and  you  may  be  aMe  to  meet  with  different  varie- 
ties in  the  course  of  your  cruise,  and  procure  directions  as  to  the  mode  of 
culture.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  branch  of  agriculture  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of^in  your  inquiries. 

The  copy  of  a  resolotion  of  Congress,  of  the  twenty-fifUi  of  Jannaryi 
eighteen  hundred  and  thiity,  upon  this  subject,  and  the  coUection  of  veg- 
eitibles,  groin,  Ac,  is  enclosed  for  your  information  and  attention. 

There  are  many  scientific,  botanical,  and  agricultural  institutiona,  to 
which  your  collectioiis  m^ht  be  profitably  intnistad,  and  by  which,  what- 
ever you  procure,  would  be  a^^lied  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  among 
diem  is  the  Columbian  Institute  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Ttiis  society,  as  well  as  the  Treasury  Department,  has  prepared  direc- 
tiona  for  the  preserratioa  of  articles,  and  'requested  that  Uiey  mig^t  be 
distributed  among  our  naval  commonden.  In  compliance  with  tbeii 
wiahes,  I  sand  you  a  fow  eopie:  - 

As  ftequently  as  opportunities  offer,  you  will  report  your  proceedings 
lo  the  department,  tranamit^g  copies  of  yonr  official  cqnratpondaaco 
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wiA  the  utikoritieB  of  Chili  uid  Parn,  uid  with  other  powers  and  penoiu, 
and  cuefiiUj  nnmbenng  youi  despotchea,  of  which  it  nould  be  pnident 
to  Bend  dnplicatea  by  di^rent  conveyaiicea. 

You  will  alio  be  the  medium  of  conuniuucation  to  the  departmeot  from 
the  officeis  aod  men  under  jam  command. 

PreTioual/uh  sailing  from  the  United  Slatea,  yea  will  came  complete 
muater-TOlle  of  all  pereona  on  board  of  the  Potomac  to  be  made  out  and 
fonraided  to  the  d^taitment. 

I  am  leapeotfnllj,  air, 

Tout  obedient  aemmt, 
CommodoTB  Jokn  DowirE*,  LEVI  WOODBUBY. 

CommandiDg  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac, 
Noifolk,  Virginia. 


Navy  D^artmenl,  July  96ti,  1831. 
Wiwft   Hatsuuii  SiLaeia,  Dvdlxt  L.  Picuui,  uid  RoeBar  Stokb, 

Gentlemen — Tom  communication  to  the  Preaident  of  die  Mth  inatut 
haa  thia  day  been  leceived  and  refeired  to  tbia  depaitment. 

I  feel  happy  in  aasnring  you  that,  since  the  I9th  inatant,  erery  neoes- 
aary  pteparation  haa  been  making,  to  demand  immediate  ledieaa  for  the 
ovtrage  committed. 

On  the  39d  instant,  not  hearing  frmn  Salem  but  through  the  newe- 
papera^  I  addreaaed  a  letter  to  one  of  your  number,  aa  a  peiaonal  friend, 
asking  tiirthet  information  on  this  sab^ect ;  and  which  letter,  ere  tiie  arrival 
of  this,  will  doubtiess  have  been  receiTed  by  him.  Though  it  was  then 
confidential,  he  is  hereby  authorixed  to  communicate  it  to  the  parties 
interaated. 

The  department  would  now  invite  attention  to  procurii^  and  forwarding 
here  a  few  particulars  not  contained  in  the  commuDication  received  lo-day. 

iBt.  Jt  ia  desirable  to  have  the  ongteala  or  authenticated  copies  of  all 
proteatB  made  in  relation  to  the  loss,  and  of  affidavits  by  any  person*  who 
witDBBsed  the  outrage,  detailing  its  origin  and  progress. 

Sd.  Any  apecial  infonnation,  as  to  the  character  of  the  rulera  and  the 
population,  end  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  injury  occnned,  which 
the  owners  may  have,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  treating 
of  thoae  regioua,  would  be  acceptable. 

3d.  Intelligence  ia  aeked  as  to  the  political  relationa,  if  any,  eziMing 
between  tboee  rulers,  Ac,  and  the  English  or  the  Dutch ;  whether  uaeAil 
hlnte  can  be  given  aa  to  the  draught  of  water,  dangerous  roefa,  or  drcutti- 
atances  connected  with  the  itavigatiOD  in  that  region,  and  thence  to  Macao, 
by  a  frigate  of  the  largest  claaa. 

Tom  early  attention  to  these  auhjecta  will  greatly  oblige  the 
departOMnt. 

With  aentimenta  of  respect, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  serTant, 

(Signed)  LEVI  WOODBURY. 
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iVavy  Dqurtmaa,  AiigmMt9lk,  18S1. 

Sn, 

CiicumsunceB  have  occuned  tine*  the  U«  instiuctknu  to  you,  vriliicb 
reqniiv  »  dunge  in  your  loute  to-  tho  Psinfic,  &iid  which  may  impoM  on 
you  Boms  new  duties  of  a  chatacterjugbly  delic&te  and  important.  A  moat 
wanton  outiage  was  oommilted  on  the  livMi  and  property  of  Certain  Anteii- 
cwi  citizaoB  at  QuaUah-Baltoo,  a  piaca  on  the  western  side  of  the  laland 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  7th  of  Febiuaiy  last ;  the  particulan  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  document  annexed,  marked  A  and  B. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  repair  at  once  to  Sumatra,  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  touching  on  the  Toyage  Ihitber  only  at  such 
places  as  the  conTonience  and  neceeaities  of  your  Teiael  may  render 
proper.  On  your  anival  at  Quallah-Battoo,  you  will  obtain  fiom  the  in- 
telligent Bhtpmaat«r9,  supercargoes,  and  others,  engaged  in  the  American 
trade  in  that  neigbbouibood,  such  information  as  they  possess  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  govemnient  there,  the  piratical  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  flagrant  circumstances  of  Ibe  injury  before  mentioned. 
Should  that  information  substantially  correspond  with  what  is  given  to 
yen  in  the  dacumenta  marked  A  and  B,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  that  prompt  redresi  may  be  obtained  for  these  wrongs,  or  the 
gQihy  paipetiatoia  made  la  feel  that  the  flag  of  the  Union  is  not  to  be  in- 
sulted with  impunity,  directs  that  jou  proceed  to  demand  of  the  rajah,  m 
other  authoritiea  at  QualUb-fiattoo,  restitution  of  the  property  plundered, 
or  indemnity  therefor,  aa  well  as  for  the  injury  done  to  the  vessel ;  aalia- 
faction  for  any  other  depredations  committed  there  on  our  commercd,  and 
the  immediate  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Anwri- 
can  citisena,  Charles  Knight,  chief  officer,  and  John  Davia  and  Getwg* 
Chester,  seamen,  of  the  ship  Friendship. 

If  a  compliance  of  this  demand  be  delayed  beyond  a  leuonable  time, 
you  are  au^uniied,  in  the  following  manner,  to  vindicate  our  wrongs : — 
Firstly,  having  taken  precautions,  while  making  .the  demand,  to  cut  off  all 
Opportunity  of  escape,  froiti  the  individuals  either  epncqmed  hi  that  savage 
oati*ge,  or  protecting  the  ofiender8,.or  participating  in  the  plunder,  you 
w^  proceed  to  seize  the  actual  murderers, -if  they  are  known,  and  send 
-them  hither  for  trial  as.  pirates  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity ;  to  re- 
take such  part  of  the  stolen  property  as  can  there  be  found  and  identified ; 
to  destroy  the  boats  and  vessels  of  any  kind  engaged  in  the  piracy,  and 
the  forts  and  dwellinge  near  the  scene  of  aggrvssioD,  used  for  shelter  or 
defence ;  and  to  give  public  infcrasatian  to  the  population  there  coUectad, 
that  if  full  restitution  is  not  speeddy  iqade,  and  foibearance  exercised 
lienafier  from  like  piraoies  and  murders  upon  American  oitiiens,  other 
•hipa-of-war  will  soon  be  despatched  thither  to  infiict  more  anqtk 
punishment.  . 

Any.  property  restored,  or  indemnity  given,  you  vnll  dehver  to  the  owners 
of  the  ship  Friendship,  or  their  agents,  taking  receipts  therefor.  Siould 
the  iafbimation  obtained  on  the  spot  giv^  a  djSlnent  character  to  the 
transaction  from  that  furnished  by  the  department,  mariced  A  and  B, 
showing  any  real  disapprobation  of  the  plunder  and  murder  by  the  popu- 
lation at  large  or  by  tiieir  rulera,  or  any  prorocatioa  given  on  the  part  of 
our  citizeiM,  nr  the  azisteuce  of  a  ngalu  responaible  gDTOiuiMiit,  acting 
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OB  pnnciplM  recogniaed  by  cinlized  oatiooa  in  tbttii  conduct  towudi 
strmgera,  yon  will  confine  year  operationi  to  a  regulu  demand  for  aati*- 
fiustion  on  the  exiiting  aatboiitiee  U  Quillah-Battoo ;  to  b«  rendeTOd  bj  a 
ToetoratJoo  of  the  property,  indemnity  for  ibe  other  injuries,  and  a  [Hiaish- 
ment  of  the  offenders.  If  lefened  by  them  to  the  King  of  Acheen,  you 
will  cause  a  like  demand  to  be  mads  on  him.  Should  such  satisfactian 
ba  not  apeedily  given  by  sidwr,  yon  will  infonn  them  that  future  meaouna 
will  be  taken  by  the  United  StatM  effectually  to  enibrce  it,  and  to  Tindi- 
cate  the  TioUted  righta  of  their  citizena. 

At  the  same  time,  in  thii  latter  event,  aaauie  the  rajah  or  other  respoD- 
sible  authoritiee,  that  thia  gOTemment  antertaina  no  hostile  feeling*  to- 
wards the  people  of  Quallah-Batioo,  or  their  govemora,  rajahB,  or  lulep 
of  any  kind ;  and  if  the  asHaulta,  plundering,  and  murders,  ware  unautho- 
rized, and  not  afterward  countenanced,  that  it  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  discover,  on  the  part  of  the  authorltieB  of  those  places,  a  dispoeitton  to 
redress,  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  the  wrongs  wantonly  inflicted  on 
the  citizens  of  the  United  Statee. 

You  will  forthwith  report  to  the  department  the  result  of  your  expedi- 
tion to  Sumatra,  forwarding  the  report  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
from  that  island  or  from  China. 

Leaving  Quallah-Battoo,  or  the  dominiona  of  the  King  of  Adieen, 
you  will  proceed  to  Macao,  where  disturbances  to  our  commerce  are  said 
to  have  recently  occurred  ;  touching  at  Batavia,  if  convenient,  and  at  all 
events  conferring  with  our  consul  there,  in  person  or  by  letter,  on  the 
interests  and  condition  of  American  commerce  in  that  quarter.  To  our 
consul  resident  in  Macao  or  Canton,  and  to  the  American  merchants  there, 
you  will  apply  for  information,  and  give  any  temporary  aid  or  relief  in 
your  power,  without  involving  this  country  in  any  hostilities  with  the 
regular  and  autiiorized  authorities  of  China. 

After  a  short  stay  there  for  the  above  olgects,  and  for  taking  in  necea- 
aary  supplies  and  refreshments,  to  obtain  which,  if  indispensable,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  funds  placed  in  your  hands  already,  you  are  empowered  U> 
draw  on  this  department  to  die  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  yon 
will  proceed  directly  to  your  station  in  the  Pacific,  stopping  only  at  sudi 
islands  in  your  way  as  may  be  in  the  usual  track,  and  interesting  to  ooi 
commerce  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Your  former  inatructions  will  be  your  guide,  after  reaching  the  rest  of 
your  equadron;  except  that,  whenever  a  vessel  can  be  spared  from  it  to 
visit  any  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  resorted  to  by  our  merchaBimeii 
and  whalers,  you  are  directed  to  detach  one  for  tiiaX  purpose. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  such  vessel  conduct  with  caution, 
forbearance,  and  good  faith  towards  the  natives  ;  to  render  any  assistance 
in  its  power  to  American  citizens  ;  to  make  as  favourable  an  impression 
as  passible  on  the  population,  of  the  justice  and  strength  of  our  govern- 
ment; and  to  collect  and  report  to  this  department  all  valuable  informa- 
tion, of  every  kind,  connected  with  the  places  visited. 
With  much  consideration. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 
Comowdoie  Jont  Downe,  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac 
1.1 
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Monday,  Febiuarj  Ttbi  1831. — ^At  eight  A.  H.,  the  oapuin,  sMond 
officer,  and  four  men,  went  on  ahore  to  weigh  peppai ;  at  half  part  three 
F.  H.,  succeeded  in  procuiing  one  boat-toad ;  saw  her  leave  the  bank  of 
tbe  rivet,  opposite  the  scale-house,  with  the  uaual  complement  of  men  in 
bar,  thai  is  to  saj,  one  itMraaun  and  six  oaramen ;  the  nativea  otill  bring' 
ing  peppei  to  the  ecales,  with  the  promise  of  giving  ue  another  boat-load 
to-day.  The  first  boat  was  obserT«d  to  make  coneidentble  delay  in  getting 
edtof  the  river,  and  we  supposed  her  crew  might  be  stealing  pepper  from 
her,  and  sacrDting  it  among  some  neighbouring  high  grass.  Two  of  the 
^p's  men  were  accordingly  sent  down  to  watch  them ;  and  upon  their 
approaching  the  boat,  five  or  sii  Malays  wars  seen  to  jump  up  from  the 
grass,  and  hurry  on  board  her  :  the  ship's  people  supposed  them  to  be  the 
boat's  crew,  as  they  had  seen  about  the  same  number  quit  her  previous 
to  tbeir  being  observed  by  the  Malaya,  At  this  time  there  was  a  brig 
■landing  into  Soo-Soo.  While  waiting  for  the  natives  to  complete  out  other 
boat-load  of  pepper,  C^)tain  Endicott  went  to  the  beach  to  aaceriain  if 
the  brig  approaching  had  hoisted  any  colours.  He  then  aaw  that  tbe 
pepper-boat,  which  at  this  time  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ship,  had  at 
IsMt  double  the  number  of  men  in  her  that  she  bad  when  ahe  left  the 
■cales.  He  immediately  retumed,  and  inquired  into  this  circumstance. 
Tbe  men  who  were  sent  down  to  watch  the  boat  in  the  river  then  informed 
him,  that  they  had  seen  her  tt^  in  several  men  out  of  a  ferry-boat  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river;  but,  as  Uiey  all  appeared  to  be  "  youngeterB,"  they  did 
sot  tiiink  the  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  repOit  it.  Our  sus- 
picions were  immediately  excited  that  all  waa  not  right ;  yet  trusting  tbay 
would  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  board — it  being  contrary  to  llie  estab- 
liahed  regulations  of  the  ship,  in  tbe  absence  of  the  captain,  to  admit  more 
than  two  Malaya  on  board  her  at  a  time, — and  deeming  it  too  late  to  ren- 
der any  assiatance  if  they  were,  the  second  officer  and  iwo  men  were 
eent  to  tbe  beach  to  observe  tbe  movements  on  board ;  who  almost  in- 
stancy returned  with  the  information  that  there  was  trouble  on  board,  and 
that  men  were  seen  jumping  overimard  from  ber.  Convinced  from  dtia 
urcumstatiee  that  we  on  ahore  hadno  time  tolose,  we  immediatelj  sprang 
into  the  ship's  boat,  and  pushed  offi  Almost  inHtanianeously  crowds  of 
Malays  began  to  assemble  on  the  banjcs  of  the  river,  which  are  about  sixty 
yards  aannder,  brandiahing  their  weapons  and  otherwise  menacing  us ;  at 
the  same  moment  a  ferry-boat,  with  eight  or  ten  men  in  her,  armed  with 
spears  and  krises,  pushed  off  to  intercept  onr  passage  out  of  the  river ;  but 
by  ptdling  directly  for  her,  and  presenting  a  Malay  sword,  onr  only  weapon, 
we  succeeded  in  kee[Hng  them  off.  When  wa  had  cleared  the  river  and 
came  in  full  sight  of  the  ship,  we  fi>nnd  the  Malays  had  fiill  possession  of 
her ;  aome  of  them  walking  shout  the  dedc,  while  others  were  makiag 
signals  of  success  to  the  people  on  shore ;  none  of  the  ship's  crew,  excefA 
one  man  aloft,  waa  to  be  seen.  At  this  moment  three  Malay  boats,  with 
forty  or  fifty  man  each,  came  out  of  the  river,  and  pulled  towarda  the  ship 
and  US.  We  then  concluded,  our  only  chance  to  recover  the  ship  was  by 
obtaining  aaeisiance  from  some  other  vessel;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
BMde  tbe  beet  of  OUT  way  to  Huckie,  irtme  we  knew  two  or  daee  AaMiii- 
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can  tsbmU  were  Ijing.  At  one  A.  M.  we  reached  Muckie,  which  lies 
twent7-6ve  mUei  distant  Irom  Quallah-Battoo,  and  found  there  ship  Jamea 
Monroe,  Porter,  of  New- York ;  brigs  GoTemor  Endicott,  H.  H.  Jenka,  of 
Salem,  and  Palmer,  Powers,  of  Boaioa ;  who  determined,  on  hearing  our 
misfortune,  to  proceed  to  Quallah-Battoo,  and  endeavour  to  recover  the 
ahip.  They  eccordinglj  got  uiider  way,  but,  owing  to  the-  lightness  of  the 
wind,  did  not  reach  Quallah-Battoo  in  seaaon  to  effect  any  thing  that  day ; 
but  on  die  morning  of  the  9th,  a  Malay  was  sent  on  shoie  to  demand  tU 
ship  of  the  rajah,  accompanied  with  the  threat,  that  if  the  Malays  did  not 
immediately  desert  her,  we  should  fire  npon  them  and  the  town.  The 
rajah,  however,  positively  refused  to  give  her  up,  and  sent  word  we  might 
take  her  if  we  could.  The  tiiree  vessels  then  commenced  firing  upon  the 
ship  and  the  boats  which  were  passing  with  plunder,  and  were  answered 
by  the  frnts  on  shore,  the  Malays  also  firing  the  ship's  guns  at  us.  In 
their  attempts  to  get  her  on  shore,  she  had  becpme  entai^led  among-  s 
laige  cluster  of  shoals,  which  rendered  it  extremely  dangerous  for  either 
«f  the  ve8s«ls  to  attempt  to  lay  hei  alongside. 

The  Malays,  however,  after  blowing  themselves  ttp  with  an  open  itg 
of  powder,  out  of  which  they  were  loading  the  guns,  soon  ceased  firing 
on  board  the  ship ;  when  a  boat  from  each  vessel  was  discharged  to  board 
her,  under  cover  of  the  guns  from  the  vessels,  and  which  we  did  without 
opposition ;  the  Malays  deserting  bei  on  the  approach  of  the  boats.  Wa 
found  hei  within  pistol-shot  of  the  riiore  ;  and,  on  examination,  ascertained 
that  she  was  plundered  of  every  thiog  valuable,  and  scarcely  any  thing  but 
faer  pepper  remaining. 

The  appearance  of  the  ship,  at  the  time  we  boarded  her,  beggars  all 
description :  every  part  of  her  bore  ample  testimony  of  the  acene  of  vio- 
lence and  deatmction  with  which  she  had  been  visited.  We  subsequently 
learned  that  the  pepper-boat  exchanged  her  crew  of  fishermen  at  the 
river's  mouth  for  a  set  of  opium-smokers,  rendered  desperate  by  their 
habits  ;  and  to  these  men  added  also  others  of  the  same  class,  tak^n  from 
the  ferry-boat ;  that  when  she  came  alongside,  not  one  of  them  was  recog- 
nised by  the  ship's  company  as  having  been  off  to  her  before.  Thdf 
were  all,  however,  indiscriminately  permitted  to  go  on  board ;  and  the 
Attack  was  commsncad  simnltanebnsly  at  different  parts  of  the  ship  by 
some  concerted  signal.  Three  or  four  men,  with  the  first  officer,  were 
instantly  krised ;  and  the  crew  being  taken  by  surprise,  and  tuiprepared, 
the  ship  fell  an  easy  prey  to  them. 

Killed  on  board  the  Friendship,  Mr.  Charlea  Knight,  chief  officer ;  John 
Davis  and  G«OTge  Chester,  seamen,  wounded  ;  Charles  Converse,  aeamani 
badly  ;  John  Mussey,  seaman,  and  William  Francis,  steward. 

Captain  Endicott  informs  us,  in  addition  to  the  particnlars  before  given, 
that  just  as  he  had  pushed  off  from  the  shore  at  Quallah-Battoo,  half  the 
boat's  length  (after  learning  his  ship  had  been  attacked),  Po  Adam, 
formerly  of  QuaUah-Battoo,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
lesident  at  Pulo  Kio,  a  man  of  considerable  property  and  influence, 
sprang  into  the  boat,  bringing  with  him  his  sword  and  other  anns.  Cap' 
tain  Endicott  said  to  him,  at  the  moment  of  his  reaching  the  boat,  "  What, 
do  you  coma  too,  Adam !" — "  Yes,"  was  hia  reply ;  "  if  they  kill  you,  thoy 
BoU  kill  me  first,  captain."    To  thia  man,  C^>tain  Endicott  and  Oa 
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boat's  ciew  felt  that  the;  principallj  owed,  under  Proridance,  tbcii  etcapc, 
aa  the  appearance  of  hia  weapona,  no  doubt,  gave  the  Malaya  in  the  bir^- 
boat  the  impresBiou  that  all  on  board  the  Friendabip'a  b<wt  were  anaed, 
mod  they  in  cotuequeoce  Buffeted  the  latter  to  pasa  almoat  without 
nuileBtalion. 

After  haviog  thus  cleared  the  river,  Captain  Endicott  aubmitted  himaelf 
much  to  the  counael  and  advice  of  Adam ;  and  when  he  concluded  to 
proceed  with  all  despatch  to  Huckie  for  assistance,  this  man  not  oidf 
piloted  the  boat  in  the  night,  but  pulled  an  oai  nearly  the  whole  distance ; 
and  diacovered  as  much  aniiety  that  eveiy  poasible  despatch  ahould  be 
made  in  procuriiig  assistance,  aa  if  he  was  to  be  personally  benefited  by 
the  recapture  of  the  ahip.  To  bia  exertions  Captain  Endicott  alao  owed 
the  recovery  of  some  of  his  nautical  instrumenta.  For  the  interest  Fo 
Adam  took  in  this  affair,  the  Malays  at  Quallah-Battoo  confiscated  ail  bia 
property  which  they  could  get  bold  of  at  that  place,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  Ufe.  The  conduct  of  this 
generous  and  noble-hesitsd  Malay  should  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  American,  and  we  hope  be  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Four  of  the 
Friendship's  crew,  who  Jumped  overboard  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  swam 
the  distance  of  two  miles  before  they  could  find  a  safe  place  to  land,  aa 
the  Malays  lined  the  shore  for  some  distance  around  QuaUab-Battoo.  As 
aooa  aa  they  reached  the  shore  they  fied  into  the  bushes,  where,  almost 
without  clothing,  and  having  nothing  to  subsist  on,  they  remained  for  three 
days — at  night  walking  to  and  &o  in  hopes  of  finding  some  means  of 
escape.  The  third  night  they  discovered  a  canoe,  which  they  took  pos- 
session of,  and  proceeded  for  Pulo  Kio  (the  residence  of  Po  Adam),  know- 
ing that  they  should  be  safe  if  they  put  themaetves  under  his  protection. 
On  tbeii  arrival  they  were  informed  of  the  recapture  of  the  ahip,  and  the 
beuevolent  Adam  not  only  furnished  them  clo^iing,  but,  with  two  of  his 
men,  proceeded  with  them  himself  in  their  canoe,  and  put  them  on  board 
the  ship  James  Monroe,  of  New- York. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  the  crew  of  the  Friendship,  Mr.  Enight, 
the  chief  mate,  was  buaily  engaged  in  taking  an  account  of  pepper.  The 
Malays  had  placed  themselves  in  the  best  manner  for  making  the  attack. 
All  the  men  who  were  killed  or  wounded  (seven  in  number)  were  struck 
at  the  same  moment.  Two  of  the  Malaya  stabbed  Mr.  Knight — one  at  his 
aide  and  the  other  at  his  back.  He  ran  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck, and  seized  a  boarding-pike,  after  he  was  wounded  j  he  was  there 
met  by  one  of  the  ship's  crew,  who  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Do  your  duty." 
He  was  immediately  after  seen  lying  dead  near  the  same  place,  with 
the  boarding-pike  under  him,  the  Malays  having  rushed  upon  and  de- 
spatched him. 

The  exultation  of  the  natives  at  this  achievement  was  imbounded,  and 
their  insolence  insutferabte.  When  Captain  Endicott  and  the  other 
American  masters  and  supercargoes  landed  at  South  Tallapow,  after  the 
recapture  of  the  ship,  the  natives  followed  them  through  tho  strevtB  in 
great  crowds,  exulting  and  hooting  with  exclamations  aimilar  to  these  : — 
"  Who  great  man  now,  Malay  or  American  1" — "  How  many  man  Ameri- 
can dead !  How  many  man  Malay  dead  1''  iic,  ice.  What  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  feeling  will  be,  it  is  unpoasible  to  foielet.     May  ths 
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mjataks  nndsT  which  they  reit,  that  the  AmericuiB  hate  not  tho  power  to 
chaatisa  Aem,  be  corroclAd  with  til  conTeDieDt  deipatch. 

Amoant  of  It^iuy. 

Specie,  twelvo  thouMod  five  hundred  uid  thirt;<Bix  dolUn. 

Opium,  eight  thouund  eight  htmdred  and  eighteen  dollan. 

Stores  and  prpTieiona,  two  thonaand  five  hundred  doBus. 

Inatrumenta  and  clothee,  one  thonaand  two  hundred  dollaie. 

Lou  of  TOTage,  freight,  Ac,  fourteen  thousand  dollan. 

Salrage,  Stc,  two  tfaouaand  dollara. 
The  attack  was  evidently  concerled  aome  tinw  before  band,  and  one 
«f  die  acting  tajaha  aided  in  the  combination.  The  Acheneee  rajah. 
Chute  Dulah,  received  the  apecia  and  opium  into  hie  possession,  and 
^fused  the  restoration  of  that  aa  well  aa  of  the  riiip.  Others  of  diatinc' 
tion  united,  and  hired  persons  of  less  note  to  go  on  board  and  commit  the 
outrage  and  mnrdera. 

^. 

Character  and  Condition  of  the  PoputaHon  and  Country  at  QuoUaA-Baitoo 

in  the  hland  of  Sumatra. 

QuaUah-Battoo  is  aitoated  in  about  3"  44'  north  latitude,  and  96°  6%' 
east  longitude,  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra 

That  part  of  the  island  ia  called  the  Battaa,  and  is  in  the  poaaeasion  of 
the  natives,  who  owe  no  particular  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power,  and  a 
rery  slight  ooe,  if  any,  to  tho  King  of  Aclieen,  whose  country  ia  north- 
west of  the  Battaa ;  and  who  does  not  hold  himself  reaponsible  for  their 
outrages. 

The  different  tribes  have  TE^aha  or  chieft,  aometimea  two  each,  and 
oAen  wantonly  plunder  and  kill  strangers,  without  posaessing  any  civiliied 
principles  of  government  confonning  to  national  law,  so  as  to  permit  or 
open  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tbey  fre- 
quently war  with  each  other  and  with  the  King  of  Acheen,  with  muob 
perfidy  and  barbaiity.  Neither  the  British  i^ir  Dutch  claim  any  control 
over  that  pait  of  Sumatra ;  and  the  neareat  fort  of  the  former  is  at 
Tappanooly. 

Many  American  vessels  resort  to  that- coast,  and  are  in  danger  of  cap- 
ture, and  of  having  their  crews  murdered,  &om  the  eavage  and  piratical 
conduct  and  principles  of  the  population.  The  arrogance  and  treachery 
of  the  natives,  especially  towards  Americana,  have  of  late  years  increased ; 
and  in  this  instance,  thsir  aggresaiona  were  countenanced  beforehand  by 
some  of  those  in  authority,  and  aU  relief  and  restoration,  when  demattdad, 

QuaUah-Battoo  lies  entirely  open  to  the  sea,  defended  by  only  two  or 
three  small  forts,  of  three  or  four  guns  each,  having  a  population,  including 
the  pepper-plantations,  four  or  five  miles  in  the  interior,  of  about  four 
thousand.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  roads,  within  a  quarter  and  half  a 
mile  of  the  shore,  is  &am  eighteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  muddy  bottom ;  but 
iBuch  atone,  flung  in  &om  ballast,  rendering  chain  cables  expedient  i^n 
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V.  8.  Shp  Ptittmae,  off  the  Town  of  Qualhi-SatUg, 
Ftbrwtry  OtA,  183S. 
Sib, 

I  hava  the  honour  to  infonn  ;ou,  that,  according  to  youi  oiden  beiet»- 
fbie  received,  I  effected  a.  landing  with  the  tevetal  diviaioiu  under  my 
eonunand,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  notthward  of  the  town.  Al' 
though  there  waa  a  heavy  aurf  npon  the  shore,  the  dlTiaioiM  were  landed 
and  fonned  without  the  sUghteat  accident.  The  following  waa  the  order 
ehserred : — First,  the  marines  under  Lieutenant  Ediofi ;  then  the  different 
diviaioDS  under  the  conunand  of  LieutenarKs  Pinkham,  Hoff,  and  Ingeraoll, 
and  the  sii-pounder  in  charge  of  Acling-sailingmaster  Tottea ;  the  boaU 
being  left  urider  the  command  of  Pasaed-midahipmaa  Godon,  with  orders 
to  follow  to  the  town  aa  soon  as  the  attack  commenced.  I  feel  much 
indebted  to  Lieutenants  Edaon  and  Terret  for  the  promptneas  displayed 
bjr  them  in  fonning  the  marines,  and  in  asaiatiug  and  forming  the  other 
dinaions ;  all  of  which  was  effected  with  coolness  in  fifteen  minutes. 
As  soon  as  the  da;  dawned  we  proceeded  along  the  beach  towards  the 
town,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy  until  within  a  short  distance  of  th« 
northernmost  fort,  when  I  immediately  despatched  Lieutenant  Hoff  with 
his  diTision  to  surround  it;  and  in  the  event  of  the  enemy's  firing  upon  him, 
to  carry  it  by  storm.  As  soon  aa  he  approached  the  gateway,  he  waa  fired 
00 ;  when,  after  a  close  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  the  American  flag  was 
hoisted  ;  the  enemy  carrying  off  his  wounded,  and  leaving  behind  him 
hia  dead — twelve  in  numtiei,  and  the  women.  Lieutenant  Hoff  had  to 
■urmount  great  difficulties  in  the  capture  of  bis  fort;  he  tore  up  the  pali- 
•ades  which  miTounded  it,  and  formed  a  bridge,  upon  which  he  entered, 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  almost  impregnable  position ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  an  incessant  fire  waa  kept  up  upon  him. 

After  leaving  Lieutenant  Hoff,  I  proceeded  wiUi  the  remaining  forcea; 
and  at  the  nordiem  end  of  the  town.  Lieutenants  Pinkham  and  Edson, 
with  their  respective  divisions,  filed  off  to  the  lefl,'to  the  attack  of  the  two 
fima  aaaigned  to  them,  in  the  rear  of  the  town ;  while,  with  the  third 
diviMon  under  lieutenant  IngersoU,  and  the  aiz-pounder,^ — Acting-sailing- 
naater  Totten,  I  pushed  on  to  attack  the  principal  aitd  atrongeat  fort, 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  ysrda 
from  the  fort,  perceiving  the  enemy  preparing  to  receive  us,  I  directed  the 
aix-pounder,  loaded  with  round  and  grape,  to  be  discharged,  which  threw 
them  into  confusion.  The  coohiesa  and  precision  with  which  Acting- 
■ailingmaster  Totten  worked  tl^e  aix-pounder,  did  great  execution  during 
the  action.  Lieutenant  IngeraoU  at  this  time  rushed  on  to  the  attack. 
At  this  Juncture  Lieutenant  Pinkham,  with  the  first  division,  rejoined  me  ; 
Sailingmaster  Barry,  the  guide,  having  been  unable,  &om  material  altera- 
tions in  and  about  the  fort  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Pinkham,  to  point  it 
out.  The  pioneeta,'with  their  crows  and  axes,  having  forced  the  gate, 
portiona  of  the  first  and  third  divisions,  underthe  direction  of  their  respect- 
ive officers,  rushed  into  the  area,  and  took  possesHJoo  with  little  resist- 
ance ;  but  few  Malays  appearing,  two  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spot  A 
charge  was  then  made  at  the  inner  gate,  which  communicated  with  a  nanovr 
pasaage  leading  to  the  stronghold  of  the.enen^  (which  was  a  strain  ^sit- 
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form,  coDsidtimbly  eleTalad,  upon  which  wore  nunuled  Mvonl  cumoD, 
pratBcted  bj  a  thick  wall),  which  being  forced,  it  wu  diacDvered,  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  officers  and  men  there  engaged,  thni  the  ladder 
loading  to  the  platform  had  been  drawn  up ;  and,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  climb  the  parapet,  I  regret  to  aay ,  that  William  P.  Smith,  eaaman,  waa 
lolled  -,  Uenry  Dutcber,  ordinary  seaman,  and  Levi  M'Cabe,  quarter- 
gunner,  of  the  third  division,  were  wounded ;  and  MidahijHnan  J.  W, 
Taylor,  and  Peter  Walsh,  ordinary  seaman,  of  the  first  division,  were  also 
wounded.  1  then  gave  the  order  to  fire  the  buildings  within  the  area, 
which  was  promptly  done;  but  it  being  cshn,  and  these  buildings  de- 
tached from  the  main  fort,  the  fire  did  not  communicate  with  it  as  I  had 
hoped.  A  short  time  after  the  fire  commenced,  two  magaainas  of  powder 
blew  up ;  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  exploaion  injured  none  of  us, 
although  in  their  immediate  nei^bourhood.  Lieutenants  Hoff  and  Edson, 
after  atotining  the  forte  againet  which  they  had  been  sent,  hoisted  the 
American  flag,  and  leaving  a  detachment  in  each,  ibej  formed  between 
the  fort  and  water ;  a  brisk  fire  was  thus  poured  in  from  two  aides. 
Paseed-midshiixnan  Godcn,  in  the  launch,  took  a  position  immediately  in 
front  of  the  foit,  and  kept  up  a  spirited  and  well-directed  fire ;  but  eo 
tenaciously  did  the  enemy  cling  to  their  position,  that  not  until  nearly  all 
of  them  had  been  destroyed  could  we  carry  the  fbit.  This  was,  bow- 
ever,  gallantly  done  by  Lieutenant  Ingersoll,  Passed-midshipman  Sylvanns 
Oodon,  and  Ifidshipmen  Joaeph  C.  Walsh,  J.  W.  Taylor,  and  Hen^  C. 
Hart,  who  spiked  and  threw  the  guns  from  the  platfbnn.  The  American 
colours  were  then  boieted,  with  three  hearty  cheers.  Apprehending  that 
the  enemy  had  laid  a  train  to  his  magazine,  and  the  fort  being  mostly  de- 
Btreyed,  sjid  completely  dismantled,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  cwU  off  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  as  tt  would  have  been  an  act  of  inhumanity  to  expose  them 
to  an  explosion. 

For  some  time  prerious  to  the  suitender  of  this  last  fort,  another,  situ- 
ated about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  east  bank  of  the  rivert 
and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  it,  had  been  firing  upon  us  with  a  twelve- 
pounder.  It  being,  impracticable  to  eptei  the  river  with  our  boats,  and 
not  possible  to  ford  it  wiUiout  wetting  our  fice-anns,  I  did  not  deem  Jt  ex- 
pedient to  attack  this,  but  made  preparationa  for  the  reduction  of  another 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  one  lefi  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Terrett  of 
the  marines,  which  would  have  remained  undiscovered  (the  town  and  forte 
being  situated  in  so  thick  a  jungle),  had  the  enemy  not  opened  his  fin 
upon  Lieutenant  Terrett.  I  immediately  despatched  Lieutenants  Finkham 
and  Edson,  with  portions  of  theit  divisions,  to  reduce  it ;  when,  being 
invested  upon  two  sides,  the  enemy,  after  a  short  but  ferocious  resist- 
ance, fled  to  the  jungle  with  much  loss.  It  pairts  poe,  eir,  to  state,  diM 
in  this  attack  private  Benjamin  T.  Brown  waa  killed,  and  private  Daniel 
H.  Cole  wounded,  supposed  mortally.  I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper 
place,  that  John  L.  Dubois,  seaman,  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Hoff's 
division,  was  severely  wounded  by  a  sabra-cut  on  the  head  and  hand,  and 
several  others  slightly,  from  darts  and  javelins.  The  action  having  lasted 
nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  town  being  almost  reduced  to  ashes, 
the  snrf  at  the  same  lime  rising  very  fast,  I  deeowd  it  pmdeU  to  cobh 
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menoe  the  emburcatioii  under  cofsi  of  the  mRjines,  hoping  tbM  whst  hid 
been  done  would  meet  with  jour  ^>probKtioD. 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  place  pouesud  by  SuUngmaatef  Bmj, 
and  hie  coolneiB,  J  derived  the  uimoit  sdvaintAge.  AHiataut^tirgeone 
Fobzand  PawUngwere  actiTe  and  sealoue  in  the  diachaigv  of  their  duiiee, 
binding  up  and  dieaaing  the  wounded  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The 
diflerent  orders  I  had  occaaion  lo  aeod  to  thoee  sepanted  irom  me,  were 
coDTejed  with  promptneH  and  gi^at  preciaion  by  Paaaed-midahipBDan 
Toolej  and  Poraei  William  A.  Slacum.  The  Ueutenanta  commandiDg 
the  different  diviaioDS,  have  repoiied  to  me  the  entire  aatiafaction  they 
derived  from  the  coolnea*  and  btavery  of  the  officers  and  men  under  their 
particular  commaoda.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  aute  to  you  how  much  I  an 
indebted  to  Lieutenanta  Finkham,  Hoff,  Ingersoll,  and  Edsork,  for  the 
promptnesB  and  alacrity  with  whi(^  they  ezeented  all  orders,  and  my 
warm  admiration  for  the  gallantry  evinced  by  them  upon  all  occasioDa. 
l%e  loaa  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  considerable ;  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  killed.  I  am  liappy  to  state,  that  among  the  killed  was  Pooktw 
N.  Yamet,  commonly  called  Po  Mahomet,  the  principal  rajah  conoemed 
in  the  plunder  and  massacre  of  the  craw  of  die  ship  Fiiend^p.  We 
captured  one  pair  of  colours,  twenty-six  stand  of  arms,  and  one  btaaa 
fieldpiece.  We  also  set  fire  to  and  destroyad  a  number  bf  proas  on  the 
stocks.  The  cannon  in  alt  the  forts,  with  the  exception  of  one,  being  of 
iron,  were  spiked  and  thrown  over  the  parapet,  and  the  powder  destroyed. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

KiiUd — William  P.  Smith,  seaman ;  Benjamin  T.  Brown,  marine. 

Wounded — Lieutenant  Edson,  contused  leg  i  Mtdshipman  J.  W.  Taylor, 
aligfatly;  Daniel  H.  Cole,  marina,  supposed  rnonally;  Henry  Dutcher 
(o.  s.),  Beverelyi  Peter  Walsh  (o.s.),  severely ;  Levi  M'Cabe  (qr.goiL), 
alighdy ;  John  L.  Dubois,  seaman,  severely  j  John  Addison,  aeamaa, 
subtly ;  James  A.  Huater,  marine,  slightly ;  Jamea  F.  Nohmd  (o.  a.), 
a^j  i  Jamea  M'Cabe  (o.  a.),  sUghtly. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  air,  very  reapectfolly, 
ToUr  obedient  aervant, 
(Signed)  IRVINE  SHUBHICK, 

Lieut,  commanding  the  Expaditioik 

Com.  JOBN  DoWRSI, 

I  U.  S.  Ship  Potemac. 
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Mtdicai  StalUtiet  of  the  Crtw  of  tha  V.  S.  FrigaU  Potomac,  durii^  a 
Voyage  Tcund  the  Worid,  by  J.  H.  Foltz,  M.  D.,  AtniUmt-Surgeott, 
V.  a.  Naoy. 

A  conciie  statiMieal  tccount  of  the  health  of  the  crew  of  the  V.  S. 
fiig«t«  Potomac,  coosiBting  of  five  hundred  individuals,  during  a  period 
of  three  yean — in  which  time  she  perfoimed  a  voyage  of  circumnaTigi- 
tioD,  and  peesed  thioDgh  everj  variety  of  climate,  from  40°  of  north  lati- 
tude to  57"  southlatitude,  having  spent  twenty  montha  between  the  tropica, 
and  five  montha  in  the  moat  unhealthy  paita  of  the  East  Indiea — exhibiting 
the  manneT  in  which  out  craw  were  affected  by  tite  change  of  climate  snd 
the  long  confinement  on  bond  ehip,  the  moat  prevalent  diaeaaes,  with  a 
few  bhef  binta  on  prevention  and  modea  of  treatment, — cannot  bat  be 
interesting  te  the  pliiloaopber  and  pbyaician,  and  may  prove  of  utility  to 
Bome  future  navigaton.  The  following  obaertationa,  extracted  fi«m  my 
journals  and  notes  taken  at  the  time,  are  aubmitled,  with  a  confidence  in 
their  correctnesa. 

I  joined  the  Potomac  at  the  navy-yaid,  Washington,  and  was  the  fint 
medical  officer  that  reported  for  duty,  on  the  SSd  of  May,  1831  ;  at  that 
time  there  were  two  hundred  of  the  crew  on  boaid  ship,  of  whom  twenty- 
four  were  on  the  sick-list.  On  the  3d  of  June  the  ship  was  hauled  off  to 
Greenleaf  Point,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  navy-yard,  where  bei 
armament  and  stores  were  received  on  board.  Throughout  the  day  the 
crew  were  exposed  to  a  very  hot  sun  for  the  season,  and  were  obliged  to 
use  the  river  water,  of  which  they  drank  copiously.  The  sick-list  in  con- 
sequence increased  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-six  in  one  day.  The  men 
were  seized  with  ctiolero-morbue,  accompanied  with  violent  spasms,  which 
in  several  robust  young  men  were  so  severe  aa  to  require  copious  vene- 
section. The  submuT.  hydrarg.  et  opii  (calomel  and  opium),  and  aubmur. 
hydrarg.  et  pulv.  Doveti  (calomel  and  Dover's  powder],  were  administered 
with  the  most  happy  results.  On  stating  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the 
illness  to  Mr.  Shubrick,  the  commanding  officer,  who  also  attributed  it  to 
the  same  source,  water  was  brought  from  shore  for  the  use  of  the  ship's 
company ;  after  which  tiiere  were  no  new  cases.  The  river  water  at  this 
season  contains  a  large  quantityofvegetable  and  animal  matter  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  and  is  un£t  for  use  until  after  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time. 

On  the  ISth  of  June  we  left  Washington  for  Hamfiton  Roads,  where 
we  ainved  on  the  99d.  llie  change  fiiom  a  fresh  water  liver  to  the  salt 
water  mtUerially  improved  the  health  of  the  crew ;  several  cases  of  vernal 
intennittents  were  speedily  cured  ;  but  as  we  wen  frequently  receiving 
draughts  of  men,  who  came  on  board  after  the  most  violent  debauchery 
and  dissipation,  the  sick-list  continued  large,  having  an  average  daily  of 
twenty-three,  during  twenty-four  days  while  we  remained  at  Norfolk.  On 
die  4th  of  July,  oui  boatswain,  nt.  thirtyisiz,  went  on  shore  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  his  having  received  a  warrant,  and  was  brought  on  board 
after  «n  absence  of  three  days,  labouring  under  mania  a  potn  (delirimn 
from  .intemperance],  and  hsmoptysis  (bleeding  from  the  lungs),  which  put 
a  period  to  his  existence  in  five  days,  falling  a  victim  to  intemperance. 

On  the  16th  of  July  sailed  for  New-York,  vrith  three  hundred  aitd  fifty 
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of  the  crew  on  boud,  uid  anchored  off  Um  BatUiy,  in  North  rivar,  in  fira 
dayi.  The  complement  of  heroffiowfl  and  crew  wuBuppliad hen;  md 
on  thn  34th  of  Augu«t,  1831,  ^  Potomkc  Bailed  with  fi«e  hundied  and 
two  eoule  on  boud,  all  in  apparent  good  health,  except  one  officer,  wboM 
caee  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place.  The  arerage  age  of  the  ctew,  a* 
near  ae  could  be  eatimated,  waa  thitty-one  yean.  Ditfing  our  paaaage  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  we  did  not  &11  in  with  the  uonheaat  tradewinda ;  variable 
winda  and  caloa  prevailed  until  we  readied  the  third  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude when  we  met  the  Houtfaeaat  trades,  which  carried  ua  to  Rio.  After  paa- 
aing  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islanda,  die  Potomec'a  course  for  eight  days  waa 
puallal  with  the  coaat  of  A&ica,  distant  four  hundred  miles.  Here  ws 
met  with  the  moat  violent  rains,  with  constant  thick,  heavy  weather ;  the 
■ick-Ustincreaaed ;  aereral  caaea  of  fever  occurred.  On  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber croaeed  the  equator,  at  which  time  the  thermometer*  stood  at  70°, 
with  twenty-two  on  the  aick-Uat ;  fiwsh  tradewind  and  cloudy  weather. 
Haoy  of  the  younger  part  of  the  ciew,  who  had  not  been  previously  at  eea, 
auffered  much  &om  the  change  of  diet  and  confinement  to  the  ship  doling 
the  pasBBge,  and  ware  troubled  with  indigestion  and  catarrhs;  several 
obstinate  cases  of  sea-aickneaa  contimied  until  our  arrival  at  Rio.  There 
were  tan  caaee  of  fever,  and  twelve  were  admitted  with  slight  iDjotiee. 
The  avet«ge  of  the  thermometer,  during  the  paaaage  of  fifty-one  daya,  at 
noon,  waa  76°, 

Duting  our  stay  of  twenty  days  in  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
crew  were  daily  supplied  with  fresh  proviatons,  and  were  permitted  M 
iwe  the  tropical  fruiti,  which  are  very  abundant  at  this  seaaon,  without 
leatraint  The  tbeimometer,  at  noon,  averaged  76^,  and  the  barometer 
stood  at  SB. 70,  and  the  daily  proportion  on  the  aick-roport  waa  seven- 
teen. Several  cases  of  diairhcea  and  derangement  of  the  bowels  occurred. 
At  Rio,  malignant  diaeases  seldom  prevail ;  the  natives  are  of  a  bilious, 
lymphatic  len^rament,  and  are  subject  to  elephantiasis,  aarcocele,  and 
frambcBBii, 

Shipe-of-war  that  remain  a  long  period  in  the  harbour  of  Rio,  usually 
have  large  sick-lists;  diairhoMS  commonly  prevail ;  they  are  very  inaidioua 
in  their  approach,  and  &e<]uently  terminate  in  ulceration  and  a  severe  form 
of  dysentery.  Ships'  crews  should  be  protected  ftom  the  rain — they 
should  never  be  permitted  to  remain  below  decks  with  wet  cloihea  on,  and 
be  careful  to  avoid  the  unripe  firuits  that  are  daily  brought  off  for  sale  in 
the  bomb-boata,  and  bathe  fi:ef)uantly  during  the  dry  seaaon. 

Sailed  on  the  5th  of  November  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  December,  after  a  paaaage  of  thitty-one  daya.  The 
paaaage  was  boisteroos,  with  much  rain  and  thick  foggy  weather.  Our 
easting  was  made  between  39"  and  34°  of  south  latitude,  where  we  mat 
with  westerly  winds,  and  the  thermometer  ranging  at  60°.  Boring  the 
paaaage  there  were  forty  admitted  with  dyaentery  and  diaiAcea  ;  moat  of 
them  occurring  immediately  after  leaving  port,  and  continued  to  swell  the 
aick-list  during  the  passage  ;  they  however  yielded  to  medical  treatment 
and  fiuinaceoua  diet.  The  wen^  number  sick  during  the  paaa^e  wn 
twenty-one. 

•  fUuwhait'a  ii  ilwayt  fIvHL 
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Upon  mil  uiival  at  dn  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  were  twelve  cases 
of  intennittent  fevei  oa  the  sick-list,  which  were  produced  by  the  cold 
and  wet  weather  dunng-onr  passage,  most  of  them  having  had  the  diiease 
the  last  antunm  in  the  United  States  ;  thej  were  soon  relieved  after  our 
arrival  at  the  Cape,  where  intemuttent  fevers  are  of  rare  occurience. 

The  climate  at  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope  is  >ery  good ;  the  average  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  ie  68°,  and  there  are  many  inBtauces  of  lon- 
gevity among  the  natives  and  foreign  residents.  The  bills  of  mortality 
kept  at  the  Cape,  exhibit  all  the  diseases  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  lati- 
tude north )  while  the  malignant  diseases  of  the  tropics  are  unknown. 
Invalids  fe>m  British  India  frequently  resort  to  thie  place  for  the  restore, 
tion  of  health,  and  many  are  benefited. 

The  southeast  winds  prevail  here,  and  frequently  blow  with  great  vio- 
lence, when  they  are  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  [dwnoinenon — aimall 
stationary  cloud  haiigs  over  Table  Bay.  This  is  piDdiiced  by  the  cold  air 
that  comes  charged  with  humidity  in  ite  passage  across  the  Indian  ocean, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  highly  healml  air  on  the  north  side  of  Table 
Moontajn ;  the  humidity  is  condensed,  and  produces  the  cloud ;  but  as  it 
obtains  the  temperature  of  the  surroundmg  atmosphere  it  again  disap- 
pears, so  that  there  is  a  constant  generation  and  destmction  of  the  cloud 
in  question.  The  Hottentots,  at  present,  are  sa^d  not  to  exceed  seven  thou- 
sand,  whereas  one  century  ago  tfiey  were  estimated  at  twenty  thoueaod. . 

While  the  Potomac  remained  in  port,  the  thermometer  ranged  at  98°. 
On  the  ISth  of  December  sailed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  between 
which  and  the  Island  of  St.  Paul's  we  encountered  rough,  cold  weather, 
with  strong  westerly  winds.  Several  casee  of  pleurisy  occurred,  and 
many  had  catarrha  and  colds,  which,  however,  did  not  disable  them  from 
attending  to  duty.  After  paasing  the  Island  of  St.  Paul's,  our  coune  waa 
northeast  to  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra ;  we  met  with  the  southeast  trade- 
winds,  which  continued  with  much  regularity.  The  equator  was  croesed 
on  the  S7th  of  January.  During  our  passage  the  ctew  was  formed  into 
divisions,  and  exercised  almost  daily  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  cutlass,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  landing  at  Quallah-Battoo ;  and  such  was  the  state 
of  excitement  on  the  subject,  and  the  great  anxiety  of  all  to  participate  in 
the  affair,  that  our  sick-list  was  smaller  during  this  passage  than  at  any 
other  period  during  the  cruise.  The  proportion  on  the  sick-list  was  ten; 
wbich  was  made  up  of  inlermiltents,  catarrhs,  and  slight  injuries  ;  and 
upon  our  arrival  at  Quallah-Battoo,  on  the  Etth  of  February,  1833,  afier  a 
passage  of  fifty-one  days,  there  were  but  three  on  the  sick-list. 

On  the  moming  of  the  6th  the  attack  was  made,  by  which  we  had  eleven 
of  OUT  crew  wounded  and  two  killed.  In  one  of  the  wounded  the  ball  passed 
through  the  right  lung,  entering  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  at  the 
sixth  rib,  and  passing  out  under  the  scapula,  having  carried  with  it  pieces 
of  his  belt,  cloth  jacket,  and  shirL  He  expectorated  blood  copiously, 
and  after  much  suffering  has  recovered,  with  a  collapse  of  the  lung  and 
an  abscess  on  the  ligbt  side.  The  wounded  recovered  remarkably  well: 
a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  their 
comfortable  condition  on  the  gun-deck  of  the  frigate.  We  remained 
twelve  days  at  Quallah-Battoo,  during  which  time  the  thermometer  nnged 
■t  8S°,  with  alternate  land  and  seabreeies.     The  crew  were  eanfnllj 
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jiroUcted  from  the  ran ;  but,  in  conMqaence  of  the  inlanM  hnt,  mining 
■hip  WEH  found  very  IsboiioaB.  Fieah  beef  and  Tegeublee  ware  dmilf 
•erred  out-to  the  crew,  who  also  indulged  &eel;  in  ihiiu.  The  eevere 
ezertioru  of  the  crew  during  the  attack  on  ahora,  afker  a  long  period  of 
reii,  want  of  mental  excitement,  and  change  in  diet  and  climate,  produced 
a  material  change  in  the  health  of  the  crew.  In  one  moDth  our  sick-liat 
of  three  awelled  to  fifty-Mven.  Fiftj-two  caoe*  of  complainta  of  the 
bowela,  and  twelve  casea  of  bilioua  fever,  were  reported  within  a  month. 
The  Malaya  are  healthy  and  lobuat  when  compared  with  their  Asiatic  and 
JavBneae  Deigfaboura  ;  ere  veiy  temperate  in  liieir  liviDg,  uae  little  animal 
food,  and,  like  all  Mahommedaos,  bathe  frequently.  They  are  afflicted 
with  goitie ;  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  uae  of  snow-watei,  at 
there  is  no  anow  on  the  ialand.  I  met  with  many  who  had  recently  Buf- 
fered much  from  amallpoz. 

16th  Febniaty,  sailed  for  the  Ialand  of  Java,  where  we  arrived  in  eigh- 
teen days.  In  croaaing  the  equator  the  thermometer  atood  at  86°.  On 
the  QSth  of  February  there  were  thirty  on  the  aick-liat,  which  was  made 
up  of  CBsea  of  dianhna ;  no  new  casea  having  occurred  ainee  leaving  pott, 
and  the  wounded  were  all  doing  well. 

On  our  arrival  in  the  Straits  of  Snuda,  a  change  was  made  in  the  rations 
of  the  crew  by  Commodore  Downea,  which  contributed  materially  to  the 
preaerration  of  the  health  of  the  ship's  company.  Fortiona  of  the  beel^ 
pork,  and  beans,  which  conatitute  the  daily  rations,  were  diacontinned, 
and  rice  and  curry  aerved  out  in  lieu  of  them ;  and  the  spirituoua  ration 
was  divided  into  three  portiona — one  of  which  was  given  m  the  morning, 
one  at  noon,  and  the  remainder  in  the  aveiiiiig.  All  handa  were  ordered 
to  wear  flannel,  and  were  inspected  daily  by  the  olficera,  to  aacertain  thai 
the  order  waa  complied  with.  The  Potomac  arrived  at  Bantam  Bay  on 
the  6tfa  of  March,  and  remained  there  twelve  days,  during  which  lime  the 
ship  waa  wooded  and  waterod.  The  latitude  was  6°  south,  and  the 
everage  temperature  during  oui  stay  waa  83°,  with  regular  land  and  aea- 
breezea  and  frequent  showers.  The  average  number  on  theaick-ieport  waa 
twenty-nine ;  of  which  fifteen  had  diarrhcBa  and  dysentery,  and  four  fever. 
On  the  lOih  March  arrived  at  Batavia,  and  anchored  four  milsa  from 
the  ahore ;  thia  port  having  been  mote  fatal  to  navigators  than  any 
other  on  the  globe — Dutch  and  English  vessels  having  been  laid  up  for 
want  of  hands  to  man  them.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  J.  Johnson  met  with 
that  malignant  fever  which  committed  such  dreadful  ravages  in  the  Eng- 
hsb  squadron  in  1806.  We  were  conaequentLy  not  without  the  most 
dreadful  forebodings,  and  enforced  every  precaution  and  mode  of.preven- 
tion  that  had  heretofore  been  found  uaefiil.  Awninga  were  apread  otbt 
the  ship  day  and  night ;  native  Javaneae  boats'  crews  ^ere  employed  to 
do  the  necessary  boat^duty  of  the  ahip,  and  our  men  carefully  protected 
from  the  suii,  and  all  unnecessary  duty  avoided. 

Those  officers  who  went  on  ahore  spent  as  little  time  as  possible  in  the 
city  ;  going  directly  to  the  country,  where  a  purer  atmosphere  prevails ; 
and  the  most  rigid  temperance  was  strictly  enjoined. 

From  Dr.  Johnson's  valuable  work  on  tropical  climates  we  received 
many  useful  hints  on  prevention,  and  afiec  the  occnnenca  of  disease  wen 
■Ue  at  once  to  atrihe  upon  a  courae  of  treatment,  the  lesnll  of  which  we 
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litd  much  oceuion  to  b«  higlilj  gratified  with,  and  would  Btrongly  recom- 
mend it  to  ereiy  nRvigatoi  who  visits  those  seas.  ^Dtwittutaoding  erer^ 
precaution,  the  number  of  sick  dailj  increased  ;  and  those  who  nporiad 
ihemselves-  side  were  attacked  with  eDteritis  (inflammation  of  the  bowels), 
attended  with  mnch-toimiDa  and  tenesmus.  In  several  cases  the  disease 
Bssnmed  a  moBt  mahgnant  character  btaa  the  comniencenient,  and  in  one 
caae — a  robust,  vigorous  young  man — it  proved  fotal  within  twentj-four 
hours  of  his  fiist  indisposition.  Violent  inflammatory  eymptoDis  obtained 
in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  for  which  they  were  copiously  bled,  and  the 
■ubm.  hydiar.  (calomel)  given  in  large  doses  and  frequently  repeated ;  and 
emetics  were  also  prescribed  in  the  commDncemeni  of  the  disease  with 
much  benefit,  as  they  counteracted  the  great  tendency  to  visceral  conges- 
tion. Mercurial  inunction  was  freely  uaed  to  accelerate  copious  saliva- 
tion, which,  when  once  well  established,  waa  generally  useful,  although 
it  did  not  in  every  instance  preserve  life.  The  course  of  the  disease  was, 
violent  inflammatory  symptoma  from  the  beginning ;  tormina  and  tenes- 
mus; severe  spasms ;  bloody  fetid  evacuations  ;  collapse,  and  death. 

We  remained  at  Batavia  twenty  days,  during  which  the  tharniometei 
averaged  B3°,  with  very  little  variation  throughout  the  twenty-four  hour* ; 
hut  alternate  land  and  aeabreezes  prevented  the  severe  oppressioo  of  so 
high  a  temperature.  When  the  landbreeze  came  off  at  night,  it  brought 
with  it  putrid  e^ialations  from  the  feas  and  marshes  that  were  extremely 
oflensive,  and  oppressed  the  respiration  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were 
few  on  board  who  did  not  complain  of  it.  This  malaria  doubtless  brings 
with  it  the  seeds  of  disease,  from  which  foreigners  suffer  so  much. 

The  waU  tiiat  fbnnerly  surrounded  the  city  was  demolished  by  the 
French  and  English  when  in  theit  possession,  and  the  city  extended  to 
the  high  grounds,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  former  site ;  and  as  the 
dwellings  of  the  merchants  Jiere  are  large,  spacious,  and  airy,  it  has 
eflfected  a  great  change  in  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 

The  foreign  residents  are  temperate  in  their  living,  and  never  expose 
themselves  to  the  sun.  The  governor  and  Dutch  troops  are  stationed  in 
the  interior,  where  the  cUmate  is  not  so  obnoxious  to  foreigners  ;  yet  a 
few  years  residence  on  the  island  is  certain  to  bring  with  it  physical  and 
mental  enervation. 

Ships  going  to  Batavia,  should  he  careful  to  enforce  the  regulationa 
adopted  in  the  Potomac.  They  should  use  little  animal  food,  and  entirely 
abolish  the  spirituous  ration  ;  tLS  1  am  convinced  by  so  doing  they  would 
prevent  much  disease,  and  save  many  valuable  lives. 

On  the  10th  of  April  we  sailed  from  Batavia,  with  forty-two  on  the  sick- 
list,  including  twenty-eight  casea  of  dysentery.  On  the  I4th  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  90°,  and  the  sicb-liat  increasing ;  and  on  the  I7tfa  passed 
tbtou^  the  Straits  of  Gasper,  the  thaimometer  at  8S°,  and  flfry-four  on 
the  sick-list  On  the  Slat,  at  meridian,  we  were  at  anchor  one  mile  south 
of  the  equator,  calm,  thennometer  85°,  and  fifty  on  the  sick-report  New 
cases  occurring  daily.  "  The  chloride  of  lime  is  used  freely  about  the 
cots  and  hammocks  of  the  sick,  and  every  possible  attention  paid  to  clean- 
liness."— "  1st  of  May — There  have  boen  three  deaths*  within  the  last 
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twentj-ibur  hours ;-  the  total  numbeT  on  the  sick-Un  ia  thiit7-foiiT,  witk 
twent j-eight  cues  of  dyBeniarr  and  five  of  fevei.  The  tbennomatat  hM 
been  ranging  at  8Q°  aince  we  leA  B&tavia,  with  calm  mnd  light  aiia;  we 
aie  out  tnentj  daya,  and  are  but  aix  hundred  miles  &om  B^tsvia.  Laat 
night  we  had  the  moat  tieotendona  thunder,  lightning,  and  min." 

The  Potomac  aniTed  at  Lintin  (China)  on  the  80th  of  Msj,  with 
twentj-nine  on  the  aick-liat,  after  a  moat  tedioua  passage  of  thirty-nine 
days.  AAer  the  Sd  of  May  we  fell  in  with  moderate  breezes,  which  con- 
tinued until  our  arrival  at  Canton ;  after  which  the  number  of  aid 
dimimahed  daily.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  dysentery 
in  the  Java  and  China  Seas,  out  of  which  there  were  thirteen  deaths^ — a 
proportion  truly  amall,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  deuha  in 
other  vessela  while  in  those  seas.  We  remained  at  I^tin  Beventeea 
days,  during  which  the  thermometer  had  a  daily  average  of  80°,  with  a 
tegular  seabreeze,  which  well  ventilated  the  ship.  The  average  aumfaet 
on  OUT  aick-Ust  was  Iweoty-Bix ;  three  fourths  of  which  were  chrome 
caaea  of  dysentery,  and  several  coses  of  bilious  fever. 

Canton  waa  formerly  considered  the  most  unhealthy  district  in  China, 
but  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy.  The  lintin  fleet,  which 
usually  remain  stationary  for  many  months,  enjoy  good  health ;  dysen- 
teriea  and  fevers  are  the  prevailing  diseases.  The  Chmese  and  natives 
of  British  India  have  so  Uitle  vitaUlyin  their  lower  extremitiea,  that  firae- 
tures  and  ulcerations  of  those  parta  are  very  diflicult  to  cure — a  circum- 
stance to  be  attributed  to  the  debilitating  efiacta  of  the  cUmate. 

Sailed  on  the  6th  of  June  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  thick  foggy 
weather  and  a  &aah  breeze.  On  the  0th,  during  a  gale,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  BO",  there  were  two  deaths — cases  of  chronic  dysentery. 
During  the  passage  there  waa  much  rain  and  thick  heavy  weather ;  the 
easting  waa  made  between  the  thiity-fouith  and  thirty-aixih  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  with  the  thonnometOT  ranging  at  72°,  and  the  average  on  the 
•iek-list  twenty-five,  during  the  pasaage. 

Arrived  at  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islanda,  on  the  S3d  of  July,  after  a  passage 
of  forty-eight  days.  The  character  of  the  diaeaaea  had  much  changed; 
during  our  passage  then  wsre  no  new  caaea  of  dyaentery,  but  the  old  cases 
conv^esced  slowly.  Pleurisies,  catarrhs,  and  intermittent  fevers  took  the 
place  of  the  enteric  diseases,and  yielded  more  readily  to  medical  treatment 

The  Potomac  remained  twenty-three  days  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
during  which  time  the  thermometer  stood  at  70°,  and  barometer  at  30.00. 
The  crew  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  sick- 
list  was  awelled  by  the  men  who  had  been  on  shore.  '  On  the  day  of  our 
arrival  there  were  seventeen  on  the  list,  and  on  the  day  of  aaiUng  it  hid 
increased  to  twenty-six.  The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  good; 
the  foreign  residents  enjoy  good  health  ;  the  natives  are  lai^,  corpulent, 
and  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  Their  uaual  diet  cooaieta  of  the  aidn 
■utiDLATOM,  or  wake-robin,  which  ia  cultiYatod,  and  attaina  a  great  sizs ; 
and  contains  a  la^e  portion  of  fecula,  out  of  which  they  manufacnae 

dmce  between  ths  tropto  would  prmg  benoflcial.  The  diaeua  wa*  so  far  ad*>iieid 
that  4  chancd  of  clime  cimld  not  arreet  the  progren  or  the  dinaae.  Hia  eoDciUituig 
manner*.  ehaarfiUiieeaofdlapaaitioi],  and  iuteliigawe,  gained  himmaiq  frienda:  be  died 
ngtMtad  by  all  who  miiarea  his  *'ti"'"'->— 
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atudi ;— made  into  poytt  with  raw  fith,  it  is  conridtisd  one  of  thoii 
greateit  Inzoriea,  and  tha  natiTei  saj  it  occasioiu  thaii  coipulancj.  TlM 
iilandera  an  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  skin  i^ch  tiuy  coll  crBwerwiM 
— a  species  of  leprosj, — and  for  which  the;  undergo  a  course  of  the  kara- 
TDot,  which  is  a  poweifiil  slteratiTe  and  narcotic.  Tbej  are  also  mnh 
sfflicted  with  ulcerations,  which  are  yrtrj  difficult  to  heal,  in  consequence 
of  thetorpor  of  the  circulation.  When  the  misstonariM  arriTed,  infiuiti- 
cide  waa  of  frequent  occuireoce  :  a  draatic-purgative  indigenous  bean  was 
used,  which  occasionally  destroyed  the  mother,  and  seldoiD  failed  in  pio- 
ducing  abortion.  This  hprrid  practice  has  been  discontinued  throughthe 
influence  of  the  missionaries.  The  population  of  Hononiru  ia  estimated 
at  seven  thousand,  and  the  town  is  healthy. 

Sailed  for  the  Society  Islands  on  the  I5th  of  August,  and  crossed  thft 
equator  on  the  fith  of  September,  in  6°  west  longitude,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  80°,  and  the  souAeast  tradewinds ;  at  thia  time  there  were 
twenty-four  on  the  eick-liit.  For  several  days  previous  we  had  ealma 
and  raioa,  wiA  the  thermometer  at  90°  ;  the  tradewinds  continued  untiL 
we  arrived  at  Otaheite,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-eight  days,  during  which 
tmiB  the  sick-list  averaged  twenty-four ;  there  having  been  twelve  casev 
of  intermittent  fever;  the  chronic  cases  of  dysentery  convalesced  very 
slowly,  and  continued  to  crowd  the  aick-repoit. 

The  Potomac  remained  six  daya  at  Otaheite,  during  which  time  the 
crew  were  kept  hard  at  work  on  shore  watering  ship.  They  indulged 
freely  in  tropical  frtiita ;  yet  they  remained  healthy,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  being  able  to  procure  srdent  spirits,  which  tliey  drank  to  excess  at 
Oahu.  Here  we  tost  one  of  the  crew  from  concealed  strangulated  ingui- 
nal hernia.  The  latitude  of  tliis  port  is  16°  south ;  dysenteries  are  more 
frequently  met  with  here  than  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  natives  are 
not  ao  la^,  and  the  females  more  delicately  formed :  many  whiten  their 
skin  with  the  juice  of  the  papa,  an  indigenous  plant,  and  avoid  the  sun  to. 
improve  their  complexions. 

Those  missionaries  who  remain  some  time  on  the  island  seldom  esci^e- 
being  attacked  with  ^tpKantiotiM.  I  met  with  several  of  them  who  were- 
Ubottring  under  this  diseass  in  an  aggravated  form ;  the  natives  also  stifler 
much  from  it. 

Their  diet  consists  of  vegatablea  and  fish ;  the  breadfruit  constittltes  a. 
large  portion  ;  and  as  all  the  tropical  fruita  are  here  produced  apontane- 
onsly,  labour  is  not  necessary,  and  their  lives  are  consequently  inactive 
and  indolent. 

Sailed  on  the  SOth;  ourcourse  was  southeast  until  we  airived  in  the  thir- 
ty-fifth degree  of  south  latitude,  where  we  met  with  fresh  westerly  winds  that 
continued  until  our  arrival  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Through- 
out the  passage  we  encountered  much  boisterous  and  wet  weather  ;  the 
thermometer  changed  fin>m  Bl°  to  6fi°,  which  was  lower  than  it  had  been 
since  our  sailing  from  New- York ;  which,  together  with  the  wet,  uncom- 
fortable atate  of  the  ship,  produced  Mveral  cases  of  pleurisy,  inflamed 
tonsils,  rheumatisms,  and  intermittent  fever.  The'  average  on  the  sick- 
Lst  during  the  passage  was  thirty-six,  of  whi^  twenty-two  were  admitted 
with  rheumatism,  and  fifteen  with  pleurisy. 

We  arrived  at  Valpaiaiao,  aAei  a  passage  of  thirtj-fotn  days,  on  the 
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S4th  of  October,  having  been  fburtsen  months  from  the  United  Stuee  j 
more  than  eleven  rooaths  of  nhich  had  been  epent  at  sea.  The  numbei  en 
tlie  eick-repoTt  on  out  amval  naa  thirty-four ;  two  of  which  Iwd  eyTftptOBM 
of  scurvy,  owing  to  the  long  confinament  to  the  ehip  and  salt  provieion*. 
The  syrapioitts  were  very  mild,  and  did  not  manifest  themselves  until  w« 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  land-sir :  the  first  few  days  in  port  the 
disease  became  more  severe ;  after  which  they  speedily  recovered,  and 
were  the  only  caaea  that  occurred  during  the  cruise. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  liberty  was  granted  to  the  crew,' which,  sa 
.  usual,  increased  the  number  of  sick.  Ten  cases  w.eie  admitted  wiih 
mania  a  potu,  and  a  number  with  lues  veneres.' 

The  Potomac  remained  forty  days  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiao,  during 
which  time  the  average  of  the  thermometer  was  66°,  and  the  barmnetar 
99.76.  This  is  the  spring  in  Chih,  when  high  winds  prevail  from  the 
south  without  rain.  The  sick-Ust  was  large  for  this  port ;  but  could  safisljr 
be  attributed  to  the  eicesses  aikd  intemperance  of  the  crew  on  ehon ; 
thirty-five  was  our  daily  proportion,  a  majority  of  -Ihem  having  derange* 
ment  of  the  stomach. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chih,  is  situated  ninety  miles  inland  fron 
Valparaiao,  and  has  a  population  of  forty-five  thousand.  It  is  remark- 
able lor  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  and  coldness  at  night,  occasioned 
by  die  cold  atmosphere  from  the  snow-clad  mountain  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  rustling  down  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  hig^y  rarefied 
aij;  in  the  plains  below,  in  which  the  city  is  built.  Remitting  and  bilions 
fevers  prevail  to  a  great  extent ;  but  the  most  usual  disease  ia  goitrei 
which  ia  frequently  hereditary,  snd  in  aome  cases  produces  cretiniao. 
The  water  that  supplies  the  city  is  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  .the  mountains,  and  to  this  the  natives  attribute  the  cauae  of  the  dia- 
ease.  Iodine  and  the  hydriodate  of  potassa  are  used  with  more  succeaa 
in  the  treatment  than  any  other  article  in  the  materia  medica.  While  ia 
Santiago,  1  heard  of  one  case  of  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  the  pa- 
December  9d,  sailed  for  lima,  where  we  arrived  on  the  IStfa.  We  had 
a  south  wind  with  pleasant  weather  during  the  passage,  and  on  ear 
arrival  at  Callao,  the  sick-list  was  reduced  to  eighteen. 

Remained  in  Callao  seventy-five  days,  the  thermmneter  ranging  during 
that  period  at  70°,  and  barometer  at  39.85.  This  ia  the  moet  bealihj 
aeasoQ  at  Lima ;  with  clear,  dry  weather,  the  proportion  sick  was 
twenty -four. 

The  ship  wm  broken  out,  and  well  cleaned  and  painted,  and  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  freely  scattered  throughout  the  hold. 

Four  cases  of  remitting  fever  occurred  here  ;  they  were  attended  with 
little  arterial  excitement,  and  would  not  bear  the  lancet.  The  sick-list 
of  the  ships  of  war  in  this  port  is  usually  large,  and  they  frequoitly  sufiei 
much  fi-om  dysentery.  In  July  and  August  a  constant  mist  and  fog  fills 
the  atmosphere,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  much  dread.  Hiis  wot 
season  is  very  inimical  to  diseaees  of  the  lungs,  and  individuals  iN«di» 
posed  to  phthisis  (consumption)  will  be  certain  to  have  the  dieeaae  devel- 
oped by  a  residsnce  in  Lima.  One  of  onr  crew  died  from  phttiiaia  while 
iopoiti  and  on  our  sailing  for  Valparaiso,  an  officer  oftha  U.S.  ahipFal- 
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mouth  vru  tmiB&md  to  the  Potomac,  in  coueqa«nAo  of  being  attw^ed 
with  tuemap^viB. 

The  climaie  of  Lima  is  enerrating  and  injurious  to  the  conatitiitkm. 
Ths  natives  oie  smaH,  delicate,  and  ahoTt-Iived ;  althou^  the  fonign 
residents  auffBr  less  from  acute  diseasea  than  ia  the  Indies,  yet  tbej  a» 
insidiously  worn  down  by  the  climate,  notwithstanding  the  most  exon- 
plaij  tempennce  and  regulaii^  in  living^. 

The  streets  of  Lima  are  kept  clean,  and  many  of  them  hav«  streams  of 
water  running ihrongh  them.  The  remaricable  property  of  the  atmoepben 
producing  dryputiefaction,  and  pivTenting  all  noxious  effluvia,  is,  peihapa, 
ouQ  cause  of  the  )U)sence  of  malignant  diseases.  -  Dead  (uiiinals  are  suf- 
feiad  to  remain  iu  th;  roads ;  and  the  Pantheon,  where  all  the  dead  of  ths 
city  are  interred,  is  open  to  the  air ;  yet  ia  no  instance  is  there  the  least 
noxious  effluvia. 

S8th  February,  18S3,  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  where  we  arrived  in  sixteen 
days,  having  a  cold,  wet,  and  boisterous  paiaage;  the  thsrmoraeter  ranged 
at  71°,  and  ttie  proportion  on  the  sick-list  during  the  passage  was  twenty- 
three.  The  offlcei,  Mr.  S.  E.  Psnniman,  with  hsmoptysis,  from  the  Fld- 
mouth,  hail  -a  return  of , the  hemorrhaga,  which  assumed  a  periodical  form, 
returning  every  evening  during  oui  passage,  and  died  nine  days  ttAer  oar 
arrival  at  Valparaiso,  from  pneumonia,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  H« 
was  a  gentleman  of  talent,  and  promised  much  future  usefulness,  end  fell 
a  victim  to  the  climate  of  Peru. 

'^'he  Potomac  remained  sLxty-seTen  days  in  Talparaiso,  during  the 
mouths  of  March,  April,  and  May  (the  autumn  in  Chili).  The  thermom- 
eter was  not  BO  high  as  during  our  previous  visit,  and  there  were  occa- 
sional rains,  which  accompanied  a  north  wind,  which  is  much  dreaded  in 
this  port,  as  the  harbour  is  then  unsafe.  They  were  in  every  instanco 
amiounced  by  the  barometer,  and  only  occur  in  the  fall  and  wmter.  !%« 
average  on  the  sick-lisi  during  our  stay  was  twenty-one,  and  the  list  waa 
kept  thus  la^  by  the  excesses  of  the  crew  on  shore,  and  sli^t  injuries ; 
ths  number  ill  whose  indisposition  could  not  fairly  be  traced  to  dissipa- 
tion on  shore  did  not  exceed  dight,  which  were  cases  of  rtieumatism, 
pleutiaies,  and  enlarged  glands.  Several  cases  of  chronic  diacrhcBa  that 
occurred  at  Lima  were  speedily  reUeved  on  our  arrival  in  Chili.  The 
ship's  company  we^e  supplied  with  fresh  provisions  four  times  a  week 
during  the  fieriod  we  remained  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 

On  the  3Sth  of  April  a  case  of  smallpox  occurred  Inone  of  theservsnta, 
who  contracted  the  disease  on  shore ;  he  was  immediately  tranafhrred  to 
a  temporary  hospital  on  shore,  hoping  by  that  means  to  prevent  the  ptopa- 
gation  of  the  disease  throughout  the  ship.  A  few  days  after,  another  case 
presented  itself  in  one  of  the  boats'  crews,  who  was  daily  on  shore,  and 
was  also  sent  to  the  hospital  without  delay.  The  first  case  proved  to  be  a 
•erere  caae  of  confluent  smallpoi,  and  the  second  lost  the  use  of  the  right 
eye  by  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

On  the  let  of  May  a  severe  norther  set  in,  durii^which  the  thermometer 
fell  to  46°,  and  the  sick-list  increased ;  all  of  the  invalids  wero  laboiuing 
under  inflammatory  aJfections  ;  during  our  stay  in  port  there  were  four- 
teen reported  with  scrofula,  pixteen  ihenmatism,  twenty-two  hep^tis 
(inflammstioD  of  the  liver),  and  thirteen  syphilis  (venereal).     Four  weeks 
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had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  laat  case  of  variola,  and  aa  tlw 
crew  were  prohibited  irom  going  on  shore  during  Chat  period,  wa  anticw 
pated  the  entire  diaappearEiace  of  the  disaass. 

On  the  30th  of  Ma;  we  aailed  for  Coquimbo,  where  we  arrived  in  three 
days.  On  the  1 1th  of  June  another  case  of  smallpox  waa  reportedi  sod 
was  speedil;  succeeded  by  two  other  casea.  It  was  now  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  the  contagion  was  in  the  ship,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  ex- 
tend throughout  the  whole  ship'^  company ;  when  it  waa  deteitnined  to 
inoculate  the'  ship's  company,  as.  by  ao  doing  tha  Tioleoce  of  the  disease 
would  be  much  mitigated,  and  its  progrosa  through  the  ship  much 
hastened.  On  the  SOth  of  June  all  bands  were  called  to  muster,  and 
commencing  with  the  ofGcers,  every  individual  that  .was  not  marked  with 
smallpox  was  inoculated  with  pus  taken  &om  a  well-developed  case  of 
variola.  The  number  inoculated  waa  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
The  ahip'a  company  were  placed  on  fresh  provisiona,  and  the  spirituoas 
portion  of  the  ration  stopped  for  all  those  who  had  undergone  the  operation. 
At  this  lime  the  health  of  the  crew  was  very  good,  there  being  but  eigh- 
teen on  the  list,  eiclusive  of  the  ceaes  of  smallpoi. 

On  the  24th,  examined  all  who  had  been  inoculated]  whenitwas  ascer- 
tained  that  eighty-five  had  taken  the  disease — many  of  them  in  a  v«ry 
mild  form.  Whwe  there  weie  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  fever,  the 
patients  were  bled,  and  the  gulp,  magnesia  (Epsom  sella)  administered; 
Gupertart.  potass,  (cream  of  tartar),  in  water,  given  as  their  common  drink, 
and  all  were  ordered  to  abstain  from  animal  food.  An  eruption  appeared 
in  eleven  cases  ;  but  in  no  instance  was  it  attended  with  any  imbvoui^ 
able  symptom.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  inoculation  the  febrile  symp> 
toms  were  moat  severe,  after  which  they  began  to  aubside.  There  werft 
thirteen  individuals  on  board  who  had  no  evidence  of  having  been  pre- 
viously vaccinated,  and  who  all  took  l^e  disease  from  inoculatim ; 
twelve  of  the  crew  took,  the  disease  &om  the  infection,  and,  as  was  proved 
by  inoculation,  eighty-five  were  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

At  Coquimbo  we  met  with  the  American  whaJe-ship  Corinthian,  with  the 
smallpox  on  board ;  the  first  officer  had  contracted  the  disease  at  Concep- 
tion, of  which  he  died.  I  visited  the  ship,  and  found  the  third  officer, 
cook,  and  a  small  lad  (two  last  both  coloured),  labouring  under  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease ;  the  two  adults  were  copiously  bled  and  placed  on 
the  solution  of  tartiaa.  antimonii  (tartar  emetic)  ;  and  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  fleet  surgeon.  Dr.  Jackson,  I  inoculated  the  whole  crew, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  out  of  which  eleven  took  the  disease  ;  in  several 
it  was  a  mild  varioloid,  and  all  recovered  without  any  unfavourable  symp- 
toma.  Four  took  the  disease  from  infection,  of  which  two  died — the  first 
officer  and  dook, — while  all  who  were  inoculated  recovered :  strong  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  inoculation. 

Coquimbo  is  very  healthy,  and  has  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  The  city  was  called  La  Serena  by  the  old  Spaniards, 
from  the  serenity  of  _the  atmosphere,  and  waa  selected  by  the  prfq>rietora 
of  the  silver  and  copper-minea  aa  their  residence,  in  consequence  of  iu 
salubrity.  To  this  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture, together  with  the  medical  poUce  enforced  on  board  ship,  can  be 
attributed  the  great  succesa  in  not  losing  one  man  out  of  fiye  hundred 
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ftom  di»  terrible  dieeese.  Diuing  our  stay,  the  evetage  on  the  eick-Iict 
wu  nineteen;  the  thermometer  etandiag  at  65°,  and  the  barometei  at 
89.80,  There  had  been  no  rain  at  Coquimbo  for  three  years  previoua  to 
our  aniral ; '  while  we  w^re  there  they  had  several  ehowere. 

The  emaUpoz  list  was  so  far  reduced  on  die  8th  of  Juljr  as  to  enabl» 
the  commodore  to  put  to  eea,  when,  after  a  passage  of  eight  days,  w» 
urired  at  Callao,  a  re^ai  south  wind  continuing  daring  the  passage. 
Two  sporadic  cases  of  smaUpoz  occurred  after  our  arrivaL 

On  the  S9d  of  August  sailed  &oni  Callao,  hanng  been  there  thirty-five 
days;  the  thermometer  ranging  at  60°,  and  the  barometer  at  39. T7,  with 
a  daily  arerage  of  twenty^ight  on  the  sick-report.  A  constant  mist  and 
tog  filled  the  atmosphere,  and  wu  so  heavy  as  to  supply  the  pla»  of  rain 
which  was  much  dreaded  by  the  nativBi,  as  this  is  the  eickly  eeason  when 
dysenteries,  iniannittent  feverB,  and  pulmonary  diseases  obtain.  Several 
cases  of  low  grade  of  feTer  occurred  in  this  pait,  which  frequently  prevails 
throughout  Uie  shipping ;  it  is  attended  with  >  small  and  frequent  pulse, 
and  great  prostration.  Dr.  Ruachsnberger,  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Fal- 
moutbihaa  seen  much  of  this  disease,  and  found  small  andfiequent  dmes 
of  tiie  aubmur.  Jiydrarg.  et  pulr.  antimonialia  (calomel  and  J  ames's  pow- 
del),  the  most  succesatul  in  its  treatmenf.  Fourteen  cases  of  adenetee 
were  admlRed  to  the  list,  which  in  the  cj:ew  usually  terminated  in 
suppuration. 

On  the  &3d  eailed  for  Payta,  where  we  arrived  in  three  days ;  and 
althoi^  so  short  a  distance  from  Callao,  where  we  were  constantly  en- 
veloped in  fogs  and  milt,  we  here  found  the  cUmate  all  we  could  deaiFe, 
— a  clear,  dry  atmosphere,  regular  winds  that  prevent  the  extreme  beat  of 
the  day,  and  but  little  change  of  the  thermometer  at  night.  On  the  S0th 
sailed  for  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  m  six  days  anchored  in  Esaez  Bay, 
Charles  Island,  lat  1°  13'  south.  A  large  number  of  the  crew  wer» 
daily  on  shore  after  terapin,  and  frequently  exposed  throughout  the  day 
to  a  hot  sun,  with  those  immense  animals  on  their  backs,  travelling  over 
die  broken  lava ;  yet  the  health  of  the  ship's  company  remained  compara' 
tively  good.  Ardent  spirits  could  not  be  procured,  and  the  crew  were 
kept  upon  theii  regular  allowance.  Essex  Bay  was  frequently  visited 
during  the  late  war  by  Commodore  Porter,  artd  it  was  found  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  health  of  his  ships'  companies. 

A  settlement  is  now  beii^  made  on  the  island,  which  promises  to  do 
much  good ;  they  have  located  on  the  hi^  and  fertile  parts  of  the  island, 
where  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than  in  the  bay,  and  die  residents, 
who  are  firom  Guayaquil,  complain  much  of  the  cold. 

Our  whale-ships  finqnently  touch  at  this  port,  and  never  snfier  from 
the  climate.  The  craws  of  our  whale-ships  aie  temperate,  and  alwaya 
wear  flannel ;  their  only  wante  are  .regetablee,  for  wtbch  they  frequently 
sufier  during  their  long  periods  at  se^ 

As  OUT  crew  were  much  predisposed  to  bowel  ci^plainte  after  our  visit 
to  India,  there  was  a  rBtum  of  dysentery,  attended  with  some  of  the  higb 
ioflammatory  syroploma,  tormina,  and  tenesmus,  that  diaracterized  the 
disease  at  Batavia.  They  were  copiously  bled,  emetics  of  ipecacuanha 
administered,  followed  by  large  dosee  of  the  eubmur.  bydmrg.  We 
Nmained  ten  days  in  port,  during  which  the  temperature  ranged  at  73°, 
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buometer  stood  at  90.90  ;  iriien  w«  sailed  for  GmTKqni],  and  anchored 
at  the  laUnd  of  Puna  in  «igbt  days.  There  wen  thiity-eigbt  caaea  of 
dysenteTf  and  dianhcea  admitted  within  the  laat  three  weeks,  and  at  tfaia 
time  there  are  twenty  on  tlie  list ;  eight  caaes  of  hepatitia  occumd  wldiin 
the  same  period,  which,  howeVeit  yielded  to  medical  treatment ;  two  cases 
of  dysentery  tenoinated  fatally.  During  tan  days  at  Puna,  the  aick-liat 
areraged  twenty-eight  daily ;  a  majority  of  the  patients  were  labonting 
under  dysentery  and  diarrhcea.  Gnayaquil  ia  very  unhealthy  diiring  tiie 
net  aeasoD,  when  the  Tain  descends  in  torrents,  and  continueB  for  many 
weeks;  hepatitis,  bilious  and  remitting  fevers,  prevail.  The  natives  ar* 
lamarkable  for  the  clearness  of  their  complexioil,  as  the  latitude  is  but  3° 
Bouth,  and  ia  occasioned  by  theic  frequent  and  protractad  rains,  and  their 
oareiiUly  protecting  thamsalveB  ftom  the  sun. 

Sailed  from  Puna  on  the  Seth  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Payta  in  duM 
days,  at  which  time  there  were  twenty-eight  on  the  sick-list.  The  few 
days  we  remained  in  titis  pott  the  list  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  which  were 
chronic  cases  of  dysentery,  the  sequel  of  the  disease  on  board  at  the  Gal- 
apagos Islands.  The  climate  of  Payta  is  the  inost  aalubrions  on  ths 
coast  of  Peru,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  tmiformity  of  temperatnie,  dryness 
oftheatmosphere,  and  regularity  of  the  winds;  the  thermometer  during  t|ie 
year  ranges  at'70°.  The  dense  fogs  of  Callao,  and  the  heavy  rains  of 
GuayaquU,  are  equally  unknown  here.  Payta  is  the  port  of  Piura,  a  city 
with  a  population  of  four  thousand,  and  so  called  fitun  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  river,  which  flows  past  the  city,  passes  through  marshes 
of  die  rmiiax  tariaparilia ;  from  which  it  is  said  to  obtain  medicinal  quali- 
tiea,  which,  together  with  the  serenity  of  the  atmosptere,  make  it  the 
resort  of  invaUds  hcaa  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  cruising  ground  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  sperm-whale  fisheries 
is  directly  off  this  port,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  easy  access  and  the 
ezcellencs  of  the  market,  it  is  much  frequented  by  them. 

Americui  whale-ships  never  carry  medical  officers,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
English  and  FreiM^  wbals-ships ;  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  hability 
to  accidents,  and  their  long  cruises  at  sea,  many  Uvea  are  lost  and  much 
snffsring  produced  for  want  of  medical  aid.  The  establishment  of  an  hos- 
pital at  some  conveaisnt  port  would  be  the  means  of  alleviating  much 
human  misery  and  diatiesB,  at  the  same  time  it  would  foster  this  great 
school  of  hardy  seamei].  Payta  is  pecuharly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
where  an  hospital  could  be  estabUalied  at  a  trifling  expense ;  it  is  idso  a 
proper  place  for  the  sick  of  our  squadron,  where  they  could  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  medical  officer,  and  kept  until  the  departure  of  one  of  our  ships- 
of-war  for  the  United  States ;  instead  of  being  cooped  up  in  merchant 
vessels,  without  medical  attendance,  for  four  months  during  their  passage 
homs  through  the  moot  inclement  and  unhealthy  regions  on  the  globe.  The 
expenses  that  are  annually  incuTred  in  sending  sick  officers  and  seamen 
ftom  the  Pacific  station,  would  be  an^ly  sufficient  to  defray  all  tiia  neces- 
sary expenses  of  an  hoapitat. 

10th  of  October,  sailed  from  Payta,  and  in  a  few  hours  had  a  great 
change  in  temperatDrei  the  dtetmometei  falling  to  64°,  with  thick  foggy 
weather,  and  the  aick-list  increased  during  the  passage  to  forty.  On  Aa 
19th  touched  at  Lambayeqne,  and  Birived  at  Callao  on  the  27th  of  OetebOF 
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having  baen  ti>entj-one  dajn  at  sea  since  our  departare  from  Puna; 
during  which  time  the  tbermometer  ranged  at  68°,  and  Ihe  proportion  on 
ttje  uck-list  wai  thirty—*  majority  having  deiangement  of  the  stomach. 
The  Potomac  remainect  twenty-aeven  days  at  Callao,  'ttie  thennometer 
laoging  at  99",  baroinetei  at  S9.es,  with  a  much  mem  cleu  and  diy 
atmosphere  than  during  our  previous  visit ;  the-siek  list  averaged  Airty, 
including  a  number  of  caaes  of  scrofula,  which  ate  very  obstinate. 

Slst  of  November,  sailed  &om  Lima,  having  at  diSerent  perioda  of  the 
craiM  spent  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days  in  this  port ;  \<^ch 
afforded  abundant  opportimitles  of  observing  the  effects  of  climate  upon 
foreigners,  andwitnoMing  the  diseases  that  occur  here. 

The  Limaians  are  small  in  stature,  and  are  ahort  lived ;  the  jnquent 
levohitions  in  Peru  cany  off  moat  of  their  athletic  male  population,  while 
the  climate  and  dissipated  Uvea  they  lead-  shorten  the  period  of  thoii  exist- 
ence. The  native  Peruviana,  who' constitute  four  fifths  of  their  popuht- 
tioR,  are  shoit,  with  very  large  chests,  are  fend  of  agricultural  purauita, 
were  coshered,  and  are  governed,  by  a  handful  of  Spaniarde.  Their 
phrenological  erganization  indicatea  little  intellectual  development,  while 
ilieir  animal  propensities  are  also  diminutive ;  their  habits  and  character 
strongly  corroborate  these  indications  ;  for  when  left  to  themselves,  tiiey 
diligently  cultivate  their  fields,  Uve  amicably ,  and  are  hospitable  and  friendly ; 
while  the  sentiments  and  faculties  located  in  the  superior  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  cranium  are  much  enlarged.  Hence,  when  visited  by 
Pizarro,  they  called  themselves  the  children  of  the  sun,  and  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  while  the  sciences  and  warfare  were 
scarcely  known  among  them. 

Oifr  sick-list  in  Callao  was  usually  large — an  average  of  thirty-two ;  of 
which  odeTiettt,  or  enlargement  of  tiie  glands  of  the  groin,  constituted  a 
large  number,  "niese  indurations  conld  seldom  be  resolved,'  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  active  and  varied  treatment  that  could  be  enforced ;  in  the 
officers,  whose  constant  rest  couM  be  maintained,  pedilnrvinm  (the  foot- 
bath), cataplasms,  and  frictions,  would  occasionally  prove  oseful,  but 
rarely  with  the  crew.  They  ysnally  suppurate,  and  produce  indolent 
ulcers,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  ship-of-war  that  visits  Peru.  The 
best  prophylactics  aie,  carefully  avoiding  the  heavy  mists,  wearing  flannel 
ne!tt  the  skini  and  attentbn  to  the  slightest  injury  or  laceration  of  the 
skin  on  the  lower  eztremitiea.  Chronic  hepatitis  alao  frequently  occurs, 
while  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  rarely  met  with. 

Anived  at  Valparaiso  in  twenty-five  days,  having  met  with  calms  and 
adverse  winds ;  the  average  sick  during  the  passage  was  twenty-six. 
Off  Juan  Fernandez  we  met  with  fresh  head  winds,  which  continued 
several  days,  during  which  the  thermometer  fell  to  60°,  and  was  followed 
by  six  cases  of  acute  hepatitis,  while  many  were  lalxniring  under  colds 
and  catarrhs.  Dutmg  the  passage  ei^t  were  admitted  with  bilious  fever, 
who  all  convalesced  immediately  after  our  anival_  in  Chih,  where  the 
weather  is  dry  and  temperate  at  this  season. 

We  remained  fifty-three  days  at  Valparaiso,  during  which  time  the 
tiwrmomeler  averaged  «9°,  witfi  constant  pleasant  weather,  the  barometer 
standing  at  39.70 ;  the  average  on  the  sidr-list  was  eighteen,  which  was 
made  up  of  slight  accidents  and  indispositions  retnilting  from  indu^ence 
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on  sboie.  A  qnuUi-gunner,  one  af  the  moat  athletic  aod  aaefiil  msB  is 
the  ship,  loBt  his  liie  b;  a  fall  OD  shore,  when  in  a  atat«  of  intoxicatioD,  and 
a  i;aee  of  phthisie  tertmhaied  fmtalljr.  The  onlj  caaea  of  importance  that 
occuned  wete  aeveral  cutea  of  kepalitu  and  tnltrmittent  fevtr.  At  this 
aeaaon  (their  aummei  months)  djraenteriea  and  inflammation  of  the  Uver 
jvevail  among  tho  nativea,  and  the  former  Jroquentlr  prove  fatal.  I 
attended  a  cose  of  the  latter  in  a  Mr.  Blanco,  a  gsntleman  nbo  had  been 
•ducated  at  our  militarj  academy  at  West  Point,  and  proQUHod  much  future 
QeefulnMato  hie  jonng  oountty;  he  had  resided  several  je an  in  the  port, 
ftnd  waa  much  debilitated  by  previous  indisposition.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  was  twice  aitested,  and  every  indication  was  favourable  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  most  vigoroua  treatment,  suppuration  took  place,  wUch 
put  a  period  to  his  existence.  We  spent  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  at 
Valparaiso,  at  difTerant  seasons  of  the  year,  and  uniformly  had  a  amall 
sick-hsi.  The  climate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  world ;  and  this 
port  was  so  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Spaniards  who  came  here  from  the 
coast  of  Peru,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  "  Vale  of  Paradise." 

The  Chitauoes  are  a  robust  and  vigorous  race,  and  frequently  reach  ■ 
great  age,  axe  capable  of  enduring  much  &tigue,  and  spend  much  of  their 
time  on  horseback.  The'  smallpox  is  endemic,  and  destroys  many  pet- 
sons' annually  ;  and  the  state  of  medical  science  is  so  low  that  vaccination 
has  not  yet  become  universaL 

An  inflammatory  fever,  attended  with  much  cerebral  congestion,  pre- 
Tails  during  the  autumn  months,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  which  proves  very  fatal,  and  is  considered  to  be  contagious  bj 
the  natives,  who  give  it  the  name  of  chaoidanga ;  and  which  they  treat 
■witii  the  infiision  of  eonditlagua,  an  indigenous  plant,  which  is  a  poweifiil 

The  Slate  of  the  medical  sciences  is  very  low  on  the  coast,  as  Aere 
are  no  schools  of  medicine,  and  the  native  piatnitioners  being  &om  the 
lower  oiders  of  life,  and  uneducated,  they  command  little  respect ;  and 
theii  practice,  which  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  plants  of  the 
country,  is  attended  with  little  success. 

Qlh  of  February,  sailed  fiom  Valparaiso,  and  met  with  head  winds,  which 
continued  until  we  reached  the  fiftieth  degree  of  south  latitude,  with  cold,  wet 
weather;  on  theSlhofMarch  we  wereofTCape  Horn, in 57°  aoulh latitude, 
St  which  time  the  thermometer  stood  at  46°,  and  the  barometer  at  3S.80, 
with  thirty-six  on  the  aick-ieport.  The  character  of  the  diseases  had 
■nucb  changed  since  oui  departure  from  Valparaiso ;  pleuritis  (pleurisy), 
cynancbe  tonsillaris  (sore  throat),  and  rheumatism,  now  swelled  the  list, 
and  many  of  the  crew  were  unwell  who  did  not  go  on  the  Usl,  as  tbej 
were  desirous  to  continue  on  duly  during  the  passage  home.  After 
doubling  Cape  Horn  we  met  with  &eBh,  favourable  breezes,  which  coiv- 
tinued  until  our  arrival  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  lowest  point  reached  by 
the  thermometer  during  the  passage  was  43'',  and  the  average  on  the 
sick-list  was  thirty-three ;  three  fourths  of  which  wsre  labouring  under 
inflammatory  affections,  produced  by  the  cold  and  wet  weather. 

Arrived  at  Bio  on  the  33d  of  March,  where  we  remained  aixteen  days. 
This  is  the  rainy  season )  and  although  thers  were  frequent  showers  during 
the  day,  the  qoanlity  of  rva  w»s  very  small.    The  »ver«ge  etoading  i^ 
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tke  theimcHneUr  was  78°,  and  the  baromater  39.78,  with  twentj-niiM  on 
Ike  ■ick-list 

Aftei  leaving  Rio,  a  aumbei  of  cases  of  diajrhoea  came  on  the  liat,  and 
om  pragress  was  slow  until  after  we  crossed  the  equator,  nhidi  wn  did  on 
the  37th  of  April,  with  the  thermometer  at  93°,  and  twenty-seven  on  tii« 
■ick-list.  We  airived  at  Boston  afler  a  passage  of  forty-four  days,  during 
vriiich  time  the  ptopoition  on  the  sick-hat  was  twenty-eight,  on  the  33d 
of  May,  at  which  time  the  whole  ship's  company  were  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  take  ifaetr  diacbaige  axcept  six,  who  were  transferred  to  the  hos- 
pital— two  with  phthisis,  one  with  fractured  tibia,  and  the  remaining 
three  with  chronic  rhenmatiam. 

The  Potomac  baa  been  abaet^  nearly  three  years,  and  the  total  number 
of  deaths  during  that  period  was  twenty-five,  of  which 

16  died  of  djaqnleiy, 
3  consumption, 

1  hepatitie  (inflammation  of  the  Uver), 
1  concealed  hernia  (rupture), 
I  hydrocephalus  (dropey  of  the  brain), 
1  injured  apine, 
a  shot  U  the  attack  on  Quallah-Battoo. 

35  Total. 

During  tiie  cruise  seven  of  the  crew,  including  two  of  the  junior  officers, 
were  aent  to  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 

■Rie  average  number  of  soule  on  board  was  foar  hondred  and  ninety, 
inclnding  thirty  officers,  of  which  we  were  »o  fortunate  as  not  to  lose  one 
during  the  cruise.  Our  number  of  deaths  was  less  than  is  usual  on  shore 
among  the  same  number  of  adults — three  out  of  every  hundred  being  the 
jeail;  proportion ;  which  woidd  have  given  the  Potomac  forty-five  deaths 
during  the  ciuiae.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  of 
Bailing  we  were  considered  all  in  good  health.  The  daily  average  of  all 
excused  fiiom  duty,  in  consequence  of  illness  and  slight  injuries,  for  more 
than  three  years,  while  I  was  on  board,  was  twenty-eight ;  which  may  be 
considered  a  Urge  list.  Thia,  however,  being  the  first  cruise  of  th« 
Potomac,  we  should  expect  a  large  sick-list,  as  new  ships  are  always 
more  unhealthy  than  iild  ones, — a  circumstance  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
the  large  quantities  of  salt  used  in  building,  which,  ftttraotii^  humidity 
from  the  atmosphere,  renders  the  ship  damp,  and  consequently  uidkealthy. 
The  Brandywine  was  very  sickly  during  her  first  two  cnises,  which  was 
attributed'to  her  beir^  fr^ly  salted. 

The  Potomac  has  her  galley  on  the  Inrth-deck,  and  is  the  only  frigate 
in  the  service  that  has  it  placed  there ;  arid  wfts  thought  by  many  of  the 
senior  officers  to  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  ship — an  opinion  in  which, 
with  due  deference,  I  cannot  concur ;  as  I  consider  cleanliness  and  dry- 
ness the  best  prophylactic*  on  board  ship — circumstances  that  cannot 
exist  when  the  galley  is  placed  on  the  lower  deck. 

In  the  cheerful  and  contented  condition  of  the  crew,  with  a  constant 
state  of  employment,  can  be  traced  the  health  of  the  ship ;  to  which  a 
theatrical  company,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  relaxation  licom  severe  tnili- 
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tar;  diiciplitw  during  oor  long  puaaga  aetata  the  iDdian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  mateiiallf  contiibuted ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  jndidooa 
polios  enforced  on  boaid  ship  duiing  our  Tieits  to  the  moat  inaalubrioua 
porta  on  the  globe.  About  one  thiid  of  the  crew  had  the  apiiituoua  por- 
tton  of  their  ntion  atopped  during  the  cruiBO)  and  it  waa  fotud  the  j  wen 
more  frequentlj  on  the  aick-list  than  thoae  who  drank  theii  grog.  Thia 
Tiaa  owing  to  their  being  moatl;  boys  and  landsmen,  who  had  never  been 
to  aea  before,  and  would  conaequentty  not  enjo;  aa  good  health  aa  old 
■ailois.  A  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  grog  iaaued  would  contribute 
much  to  the  health  of  our  ahipa'  crewa ;  and  giving  it  to  them  after, 
instead  of  btfore  vaoals,  would  prevent  intoxication  (which  uanallj  follows 
^m  inking  a  gill  of  spirita  on  an  emjtfy  atomach},  and  preaerre  the  heahh 
and  livei  of  our  aailors.  This  subject  has  heen  repeatedly  mgsd  by  ottr 
ablest  surgeons,  yet  it  is  unatteaded  to. 

Duiing  more  than  five  hundred  days  at  sea  we  never  lost  a  man  by  a 
ia31  fiom  aloA  or  overboard ;  and  as  the  latter  ia  an  accident  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  a  few  brief  hints  on  the  mode  of  treatment  ma^  not  ba 
out  of  place.  So  soon  as  out  of  water,'hold  the  head  in  such  a  positioB 
as  to  peTinit  the  water  in  the  mouth  to  discharge ;  ^en  apply  your  month 
to  that  of  the  patient  and  inflate  the  lung*,  at  the  aime  time  preaa  upon  the 
jibs  so  as  to  imitate  respiration,  and  continue  thia  aa  long  as  there  ia  a 
possibility  of  restoration ;  while  the  attendants  are  rubbing  the  body  and 
extremities  with  coarse  woollens,  put  the  feet  in  warm  water,  or,  if  coo- 
venient,  lay  the  patient  in  a  warm  bed.  Drowned  persons  die  from  suffo- 
cation ;  the  indications  therefore  are,  to  ti^ply  tht  imgt  with  mr,  and 
restore  the  naluial  tempeiature  of  the  body.  Many  Uvea  have  been  loat 
in  £iiitless  attempts  to  evacuate  the  water  from  the  cheat,  whei*  it  cannot 
enter  until  after  death ;  and,  when  once  there,  all  attempts  at  respirtution 
will  be  fruitless. 

When  we  compare  the  state  of  the  health  of  our  crew  vrith  that  of  eariy 
navigatora,  the  improvementa  in  modem  navigation  are  found  to  be  truly 
great,  l^rd  Anaon  sailed  from  England  with  eight  vessels,  and  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  souls ;  out  of  which  only  aaingle  sbip'a 
company,  the  Centurion,  performed  her  voyage  of  circuranavigntioii.  The 
early  Spanish  and  Dutch  navigators  were  equally  unfortunate. 

The  great  inqiravemeDta  in  the  marine  police  adopted  by  Captain 
Cooke  during  his  voyages  round  the  world,  have  benefited  nasigaton  aa 
much  as  his  geograj^cal  discoveries ;  but  it  muat  be  bonw  in  tnind  that 
his  ahipa  were  small,  and  email  vessels  are  mora  healtiiy  than  larger  onea ; 
at  the  aame  time,  that  his  crews  were  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement, 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  discoveries  they  were  almoat  daily 
malong,  being  satisfied  they  wonld  receive  a  proper  revrard  upon  their 
return  home.  In  this,  cheeifiilnees  and  cleanliness,  consist  the  only 
good  prophylactics  on  board  ship. 

AMkoI  Bureau,  WiuUnglon,  1836. 
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Litt  of  Offietrf,  4%.  on  board  the  Potomac  when  th«  tmltd  Jtvm  the  CUf 

ofNea-Yorh. 

Commodore — John  Downoa. 

LieutenanU — Irvins  Shubrick,  Stephen  B.  Wlson,  Reuben  R.  Pinkham, 
Henrf  Hoff,  Jonathan  Ingersoll. 

Surgeon — Samuel  JacliBon. 
■     Commodore't  Secretory — Nathaniel  K.  G.  Oliver. 

SaUingmaatej — Robert  S.  Tatem. 

Second  Master — John  Bairj. 

CAop^in — John  W.  Grier. 

Jhirter — ^William  A.  Slacum. 

Ainiltaa  Surgeons — Jonathan  M.  Folti,  Heniy  Bewitt  Pawling. 

POMMed  Midshipmen — Heniy  Tooley,  juM.,  Syhanus  Qodon. 

Master's  Mali — Chailea  de  Selding, 

Midshipmen — Fisncia  P.  Hoban,  William  May,  AUen  M'Lane,  Jamea 
G.  Stanley,  John  W.  Taylor,  GeoTge  Sinclair,  Henry  C.  Hart,  Jamee 
H.  Popplerton,  Williani  T.  Cocke,  Jame>  L.  Parker,  Chailea  Wm.  Morris, 
George  M.  Totten,  Charles  Hunter,  James  B.  Lewia,  Mic^ah  Claiborne, 
Eugene  Boyle,  Levi  Lincoln,  junr. 

Schoolmaster — Francis  Warriner, 

Captain''!  Clerk — Erskine  Slansbury. 

Boatsvjain—-itAm  M' Nelly. 

Gtnwier — John  R.'  Covington. 

Carpeniep— William  E.  ShefiSeld. 

Saiimaker — Christian  Nelson. 

HuuMV  Ornona 

First  Lieutenant — Alvin  Edson. 

Second  Jdeutenanl — George  U.  Terrett. 

Supernumeraries  to  join  schooner  Dolphin — Sailingmaater  Benj.  J.  Tott«l| 
Assistant  Surgeon  Cornelius  Moore,  Midshipmen  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  Jose|dt 
C.  Wabh,  Alonzo  B.  Davie. 

RiCAPITOLATION. 

Officers 40 

Supemumeiary  officer*     ....  6 

Petty  officen 98 

Seamen 171 

Ordinaiy  seamen 118 

Landsmen 06 

Boys as 

Marines,  officers  and  privates     .     .  44 

Total    ...     BOO 
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Tie  JoBovimg  Meleorohgieal  Rteard  vmu  eontmeneed  mi  (Ac   Itt  of  Jtat, 
183S,  while  at  lAc  j)«rt  of  Coquimbo,  Chili,  veit  eoait  of  South  America ;  owl 
I  Ihe  arrtDol  o/"  Iht  Potomac  at  BoMloit, 
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